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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPABTMENT  of  the  iNTESIOBy  BUBEAU  OF  LABOR, 

Washingtofij  D.  C.j  February  28, 1887. 

Sm:  I  have  the  hoDor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  secoDd  aDDoal  report 
of  the  Boreau  of  Labor. 

This  report  relates  entirely  to  the  subject  of  convict  labor,  and  is  based 
on  information  collected  in  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
approved  August  2, 1886.  It  constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  work  per- 
formed during  the  present  fiscal  yejBtr.  In  addition  to  this  investigation, 
the  Bureau  has  been  carrying  on  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  engaged 
upon,  investigations  relating  to  strikes  Irom  1881  to  1886,  inclusive;  to 
workingwomen  in  great  cities;  and  to  the  distribution  of  products— the 
results  of  which  will  appear  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Bureau, 
which  can  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  reports  of  other  Bureaus. 

The  Bureau  has  been  put  on  a  very  strong  footing  by  the  generous 
action  of  Congress  in  making  appropriations  in  accordance  with  esti- 
mates, so  kindly  approved  by  you.  It  has  a  trained  body  of  special 
agents  qualified  to  undertake  any  investigations  that  are  likely  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Office,  and  such  experienced  clerical  assistance  that  I 
feel  it  is  now  comx>etent  to  perform,  promptly  and  thoroughly,  all  nec- 
essary statistical  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver,  the  chief 
derk  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  faithfulness  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
he  has  continued  to  perform  the  difficult  duties  of  his  office. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CAEEOLL  D.  WEIGHT, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Intericn 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  uniyersally  conceded  that  convicts  should  be  employed  at  some 
useful  labor.  Formerly  the  convict-labor  question  meant  whether  con- 
victs should  be  employed  in  useful  labor  or  at  what  is  known  as  penal 
labor ;  that  is,  engaged  in  turning  a  crank,  running  a  tread-mill,  or  some 
such  profitless  exercise,  having  in  itself  no  useful  results  beyond  the 
exercise  of  the  body,  and  this  exercise  being  usually  carried  so  far  as 
to  injure  the  body.  At  the  present  time  the  convict-labor  problem, 
briefly  stated,  is,  how  shall  convicts  be  employed  in  useful  labor  with- 
out unduly  competing  with  labor  outside  of  i)enal  institutions,  either  in 
tiie  wages  of  labor  or  in  the  price  of  products  T  As  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  this  country  are  under  the  control  of  state  legi^latures-^except 
the  few  in  the  territories  and  some  military  prisons  coming  under  fed- 
eral control — the  efforts  of  one  state  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
convicts  have  only  a  local  effect,  the  dif&culty,  if  there  is  any,  still  re- 
rnsming  so  far  as  the  whole  body-politic  is  concerned.  The  question 
has  been  investigated  and  discussed  for  some  years  in  various  states, 
and  the  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  III. 
But  all  these  investigations,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  have 
involved  facts  relating  simply  to  convict  labor  in  the  state  in  which  the 
investigation  was  made.  As  the  influence  of  the  employment  of  the 
inmates  pf  a  prison  in  one  state  may  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
state,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  that  particular  state  powerless 
in  any  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  the  whole  question  has  become  one 
of  interstate  importance,  and  in  order  that  the  fullest  statement  of 
facts  might  be  made,  a  resolution  was  passed  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  directing  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  col- 
lect the  required  information.  This  resolution  was  approved  August  2, 
1886,  and  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  tfie  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assetnhled^  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  a  fall  investigation  as  to  the  kipd  and 
amount  of  work  performed  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to 
the  methods  under  which  convicts  are  or  may  be  employed,  and  as  to 
all  the  facts  pertaining  to  convict  labor  and  the  influence  of  the  same 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  embody  the  results  of  sach  in- 
vestigation in  his  second  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 
Provided^  That  the  investigation  hereby  authorized  can  be  carried  out 
under  the  appropriations  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor 
fJEHT  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jqne  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
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XJnder  the  foregoing  resolation,  and  ia  conformity  with  the  approval  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  very  full  investig;ation  has  been 
carried  on,  and  this  inquiry  has  reached  all  penal  institutions  of  all 
grades  in  all  the  states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  which  the  inmates  are  in  any  degree  employed  in  productive  labor. 
If  any  institution  has  been  omitted,  it  is  the  result  of  misinformation 
on  the  part  of  state  officials;  for  the  method  of  collecting  the  data  called 
for  in  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  has  been  through  the  work  of 
special  agents,  who  have  in  all  instances  and  before  making  the  inquir- 
ies, called  upon  the  executive  officers  of  each  state,  and  if  prison  com- 
missioners or  like  boards  or  officers  existed  they  have  been  consulted, 
with  a  view  of  finding  every  institution  of  whatever  grade  in  which 
any  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  All  of  these  officers  have  extended 
generous  courtesies  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
no  penal  institution  has  been  omitted,  or,  if  so,  the  work  in  it  has  been 
of  such  minor  importance  aa  not  to  attract. even  the  attention  of  state 
officers.  The  agents  were  supplied  with  carefully  prepared  instructions 
and  a  series  of  schedules  embodying  inquiries  relative  to  each  plan  or 
system  followed  in  the  various  institutions.  There  are  four  such  plans, 
often  called  systems,  and  for  the  convenience  of  designation  these  plans 
will  be  called  "systems'^  in  this  report. 

The  general  systems  of  employment  of  convicts,  in  brief,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  contract  system,  under  which  a  contractor  employs  convicts; 
at  a  certain  agreed  price  per  day  for  their  labor,  the  prisoners  working 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  contractor  or  his  agents.  Under 
this  system  the  institution  usually  furnishes  to  the  contractor  the  power 
necessary,  and  even  the  machinery,  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

2.  The  piece-price  system,  which  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tract system.  Under  this  system  the  contractor  furnishes  to  the  prison 
the  materials  in  a  proper  shape  for  working,  and  receives  from  the 
prison  the  manufactured  articles  at  an  agreed  piece  price,  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  work  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  officials. 

3.  The  public-account  system,  under  which  the  institution  carries  ou 
the  business  <^  manufacturing  like  a  private  individual  or  firm,  buying 
raw  materials  and  converting  them  into  manuf^tured  articles,  which 
are  sold  in  the  best  available  market. 

4.  The  lease  system,  under  which  the  institution  leases  the  convicts 
to  a  contractor  for  a  specified  sum  and  for  a  fixed  period,  the  lessee 
usually  undertaking  to  clothe,  feed,  care  for,  and  maintain  proper  dis- 
cipline among  the  prisoners  while  they  perform  such  labor  as  may  have 
been  "determined  by  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

The  schedule  of  inquiries  comprehended  for  each  institution  its  local- 
ity,  name,  character,  number  of  contractors  or  lessees,  as  the  case  might 
be;  the  kind,  grade,  and  value  of  goods  manufactured;  the  hours  of 
labor;  the  price  per  day  or  otherwise  for  convict  labor^  both  for  males 
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and  females ;  the  average  dail^'  wages  of  free  laborers  in  the  same  in- 
dustries as  those  carried  ou  in  the  pril^on ;  the  parties  by  whom  power, 
machinery,  or  tools  were  furnished ;  the  number  of  convicts  employed 
in  productive  labor ;  the  number  of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform 
the  same  work ;  the  number  of  male  and  female  convicts  employed  in 
prisoa  duties^  the  number  idle;  the  average  age  of  male  and  female 
convicts,  and  the  average  length  of  sentences;  the  amounts,  if  any, 
received  by  convicts  for  over-time  work,  and  whether  convicts  are  al- 
lowed to  receive  gifts  or  perquisites ;  the  income  from  all  sources,  and 
the  expenses.  These  inquiries  were  varied  to  comprehend  the  diflferent 
systems  under  which  goods  are  manufactured.  In  addition  to  these 
specific  inquiries,  the  agents  were  directed  to  collect  information  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  influence  that  the  labor  of  convicts  in  this  institution  has  upon 
free  labor.  This  would  be  brought  out,  partially  of  course,  by  the  rela- 
tive contrast  Jn  the  daily  rates  of  pay  of  the  two  classes  and  by  the 
relative  efficiency,  both  called  for  by  the  schedule  inquiries,  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  was  desired  that  the  agent  seek  for  all  other  information 
bearing  on  this  question  among  both  prison  officials  and  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  same  industries  in  the  same  localities. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  system  in  vogue  upon  the  criminal. 

3.  The  general  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on. 

There  is  a  valuable  line  of  information  relating  to  the  occupations 
and  the  illiteracy  of  convicts  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to 
secure,  for  the  reason  that  many  institutions  have  no  record  on  these 
points.  From  some  of  the  prisons  of  the  first  class  aU  such  information 
is  procurable ;  but  where  not  so  procurable  the  Bureau  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  collected  the  facts  from  each  individual  convict.  Other 
than  this  information,  it  is  believed  that  nearly  all  essential  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  question  under  consideration  have  been  collected. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1886 — a  period  terminating  usually  at  some  date 
between  May  and  October. 

The  information  gathered  under  the  resolution  is  presented  in  two 
Parts.  Chapter  I  of  Part  I  exhibits  the  sixteen  general  and  detail 
tables.  They  are  followed  by  a  text  analysis,  constituting  Chapter  II, 
in  which  are  brought  out  their  principal  features  and  salient  points. 

The  results  of  various  state  investigations  are  briefly  stated  in  Chap- 
ter III,  while  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  plans 
that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  are  considered  in  Chapter 
IV. 

Part  II  consists  of  two  divisions.  The  first  is  devoted  to  notes  indi- 
d^ing  to  what  extent  the  economic  employment  of  convicts  has  been 
earned  in  ancient  and  modern  times  and  in  various  countries.  These 
notes  have  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  research,  for  they  have  been 
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taken  from  a  wide  raoge  of  works,  many  of  them  rare.    I  know  of  no 
other  collection  of  such  notes  on  any  yery  extended  scale. 

In  the  second  division  the  laws  of  the  states  and  territories  are 
brought  together.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  and  with  fair  success, 
to  exhibit  the  laws  of  the  country  relating  to  convict  labor  in  force  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1886. 
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Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Institation. 


Location. 


Official 
control. 


System  of 
work. 


Industry. 


28 


ALABAMA. 

State  PenitentiAry 


Antanga  Co.  Jail. . 
Boldwui  Co.  Jail . 


Barboar  Ca  Jail . 


BlbbCo.  JaU.... 
Blount  Co.  JaU  . . 
Bullock  Co.  Jail . 


Botler  Co.  Jail 

Calhoun  Co.  Jail. . 
Chambers  Co.  Jail 
Cherokee  Co.  Jail . 
Chilton  Co.  Jail... 
Choctaw  Co.  Jail. 


CUrkeCo.Jail.... 
Cleburne  Co.  Jail 


Coffee  Co.  Jail.... 
Colbert  Co.  Jail... 
Conecuh  Ca  Jail. . 

Coosa  CcJail 

C  renshaw  Co.  Jail , 

Dale  Co.  Jail 

Dolhis  Co.  Jail  ... 
Elmore  Co.  Jail... 
Escambia  Co.  Jail. 
Fayette  Co.  Jail.. 
Geneva  Co.  Jail... 
Greene  Co.  Jail... 


Wetnmpka . 


Prattville 
Daphne... 

Clayton... 


Centreville ... 
Blountsville.. 
Union  Springs 


Greenville... 
Jacksonville. 
La  Fayotte.  . 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butier 


Hale  Co.  Jail. 


Jefferson  Co.  Jail. 
Lamar  Co.  Jail... 
Lauderdale  Co.  J  ail 
Lawrence  Co.  Jail 
Lee  Co.  Jail 


Limestone  Co.  Jail 
Lowndes  Co.  Jail. 
Macon  CcJail.... 


Madison  Co.  Jail.. 
Marengo  Co.  Jail. 
Marshall  Co.  JaU 
MobUeCo.Jail... 
Montgomery  Co. 

Jail? 
Morgan  Co.  Jail... 

Perry  Co.  Jail 

Pickens  Co.  Jail.. 


Pike  Co.  JaU 

Randolph  Co.  JaU 
RnsseUCo.  JaU... 


Grove  HUl. . 
EdwardsviUe . 


Elba 

Tuscumbia. 
Evergreen . . 
Bockibrd... 
Rutledge... 

Ozark 

Selma 

Wetumpka . 

Pollard 

Fayotte  .... 

Geneva 

Eutaw 


Greensborough 


Birmingham . 

Vernon 

Florence 

Monlton 

Opelika 

Athens 

HayoeviUe.  .. 
Tuskegee..., 

HuntsviUe... 

Linden 

GuntersvUle 

MobUe 

Montgomery 

SomervUle... 

Marion 

CarroUton  .. 

Troy 

wedowee. .., 
Scale 


State. 


County. 
County . 


County  . 


County . 
County . 
County . 


County . 
County  - 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County  . 


County . 
County . 


County  . 
County . 
County  . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
Count" . 
County  . 


County . 


County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 


County . 
County . 
County . 


County . 
County . 
County . 
County  . 
Cfounty . 

County . 
Cocmty . 
County . 


County . 
Oountjr . 
County  . 


Lease 

Lease 
Lease 

Lease 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Leaso 

Lease. 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease. 
Lease 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease. 
Lease 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 


AU  industries.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal .. 

Stone,  liroken. 

Lumber 

All  industries  .. 

Lumber 

Mining,  ooal.. 
AU  industries  .. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal .. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.... 
AU  industries.. 

Farming...... 

Mining,  coal.. 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal'.... 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal.... 

Lumber 

All  industries  .. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal... 
Mining,  coal.... 
AU  industries .. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  coal 

Lumber 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  coal 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  coal..... 
All  industries  ... 

Farming 

Mining, coal ... 
AU  industries.... 

Farming 

Mining,  coal... 
Mining,  coal.... 

Mioing,  coal 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  coal..... 
AU  indusLries. . . 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . . 

Mining,  coal 

Farming 

AU  industries.... 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal.... 
Mining,  coal.... 
Mining,  coal — 
Mining,  coal — 
Farming 


Mining,  coal 

Farming 

AU  industries.... 

Farming 

Mining,  coal... 

Mining,  ooal 

Farming 

AU  industries — 

Farming 

Mining,  ooa|^. 
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CtlAPTtB   I.— OENEEAL   TABLES.  9 

Tablhj  t— convicts  by  states  and  territories. 


Smploved  in  prodnot- 
Ive  labor. 

Engaged  In  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

Totid. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

20 
3 

TotaL 

5S5 

104 

366 

M 

7 
0 
3 
6 
25 
4 
21 
12 
0 
25 
0 
16 
18 
13 
8 
4 
10 
6 
3 
2 
6 
8 
8 
5 
5 
4 
7 
8 
4 
5 
88 
8 
8 
2 
1 

48 
7 
41 
25 
1 

24 

147 

4 

12 

6 

24 

19 

5 

17 

88 

11 

7 

4 

10 

21 

4 

84 

68 

10 
18 
17 

4 
18 
8 
8 
16 
7 
• 

11 
11 

8 

6' 

*""***8' 

i' 

i' 

20* 

7' 

7 

8* 

1 

1 

Z.l 

3' 

24 

• 

i" 

1 


1 

i* 

1 

686 

116 

855 

66 

10 

0 

3 

6 

26 

4 

21 

12 

6 

25 

9 

16 

18 

18 

8 

4 

10 

5 

3 

2 

5 

8 

3 

5 

5 

4 

7 

3 

4 

5 

38 

3 

.       3 

5 

1 

49 

7 

42 

25 

1 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

31 

26 

5 

17 

41 

■    12 

8 

4 

19 

28 

4 

87 

87 

10 
10 
18 
4 
14 
8 
3 
16 
8 
8 

8 

15 

18 

7 

8 

10 

535 

7 
0 

25 

12 

0 

25 

18 
13 
8 
4 
10 
5 

5 
8 

6 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 

38 
8 
3 
2 
1 

48 

25 

147 
4 

12 
6 

24 

17 
88 
11 

19 

21 

4 

84 
63 

10 
18 
17 

8 
8 
15 

564 
10 

9 

25 

V2 

0 

25 

18 

5 

18 

' 

8 

4 

10 

5 

5 

8 

5 

4 

7 

8 

• 

4 

5 

88 

3 



3 

3 

•  6 

1 



1 

49 

25 

20 

167 

4 

12 

6 

7 

31 

17 

3 

1 

41 

12 

, 

19 

2 

23 

4 

3 
24 

37 

87 

10 

1 
1 

10 

18 

8 

3 

1 

16 

34 
35 
36 


37 
88 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43  > 
44 


45 
46 
47 
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10        BEPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 

Table  I— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Contimiea. 


Inatitutlon. 

Location. 

Official 
control. 

System  of 
work. 

Industry. 

Con- 
tractors 

or 
lessees. 

48 

ALABAMA— eono'd. 
Shelby  Co.  Jail.... 

Sumter  Co.  JaU... 
TaUapoo8aCo.Jail 
TuacaloosaCo.  Jail 

Walker  Co.  Jail... 
Wilcox  Co.  Jail... 

ARIZONA. 

Territorial  Priaon. 

ABKANlAt. 

StAtA  Penitentiary 

CALIFOBNIA. 

state  Prison 

State  Prison 

COLORADO. 

State  Penitentiary 

State    Industrial 
SchooL 

COHNECncUT. 

state  Prison 

State  Reform 
SchooL 

Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

DELAWARE,  (a) 

Columbiana  .. 

Livingston 

Dadeville.... 
TnscjUoosa . . . 

Jasper 

Camden 

Yuma 

LittieBook... 

Folsom 

San  Quentin . . 

CafionCity... 
Golden 

Wethersfield.. 
Meriden 

Middletown.. 
Sioox  Falls... 

County ... 

County . . . 
County ... 
County  . . . 

County... 
County . . . 

Territory . 
State 

Stat^ 

State 

State 

State  

State 

Stote 

Stote 

Territory. 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Lease 

Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 
Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 

All  industries 

2 

Farrainp 

Minins,  coal 

40 

Mining,  coal 

2 

1 
2 

50 

Farming 

51 

All  industries 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

ft?. 

MiniDc:,  coal 

1 
2 

53 

All  industries 

Farming  

Mining,  coal 

Building  and  repairing  priaon 
Allindustries 

76 

1 

1 

1 

Brick   

Bricklaying,  carpentering, 

etc 
Cigars 

Farming 

Mining,"coai 

Wood-choDDine 

Stone,  quarried  aud  dressed. 
Allindustries 

1 

1 
2 

8 

Furaiture 

Harnesses 

Leather,  tanning 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. . 

All  industries 

Bags,  iute 

BrTcii :..::...:::: 

Allindustries 

3 

1 

Brick 

Lime 

2 

Allindustries 

Bone  ash  ....' 

Brooms 

Clothing 

Shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

2 
3 

^ 

Allindustries    ....... 

Cane-seating  chairs 

shirtis  ........°!r.:.:.: 

a 

Boxes,  paper 

Stone,  dressed 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

•  There  are  no  oonviots  employed  in  productive  labor  in  Delaware. 
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CHAPTER  I. GENERAL  TABLES.  11 

Table  L— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Coatinued. 


Bmployed  in  product- 
ive labor. 

Engaged  in 
duties. 

prison 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Hale. 

FenL 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Mole. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

20 

9 

U 

28 

6 

2a 
11 

17 
0 
49 
2« 
28 

2 
2 

3 

2* 

2* 

7 

4 
3 

22 

8 
14 
31 

5 
30 
11 
10 

6 
56 
30 
26 

20 

28 

5 

28 

6 
49 

2 
3 

22 

31 

5 

80 

6 
56 

48 

40 

50 

2 

51 

5^ 

7 

53 

1,435 

100 

1,535 

3 

15 

18 

7 

8 

10 

1,445 

U8 

1,563 

93 

93 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

1 

* 

518 
75 
38 

40 

230 

60 

75 

518 
76 

.    38 

40 

230 

60 

75 

35 

11 

46 

553 

11 

564 

^ 

618 

518 

35 

11 

46 

553 

11 

564 

328 

252 

03 

6 

3 

150 

446 

400 

37 

,'.'...'.'.. 

328 

252 

93 

6 

3 

ISO 

446 

400 

37 

231 

) 

2 

27 

233 
493 

560 
1,220 

2 

27 

561 
1,247 

1 

56 

56 

a 

1,026 

1,026 

697 

29 

726 

56 

56' 

1,779 

29 

1,808 

150 
40 

110 
46 
10 
21 
10 
5 

150 
40 

110 
46 
10 
21 
10 
5 

135 
44 

5 

140 
44 

10 

10 

295 
90 

5 

800 
90 

1 

2 

196 

196 

179 

5 

184 

10 

10 

385 

5 

390 

205 
375 
275 
100 

40' 

205 
375 
275 
100 
40 

62 
72 

4 
172 

66 
72 

172 

10 

10 

277 
447 

4 

281 
447 

212 

1 
2 

....... 

212 

3 

580 

40 

620 

134 

176 

810 

10 

10 

724 

216 

940 

55 



55 

35 

3 

88 

90 

3 

93 

1 

1 

==ss 





- 
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12  seport  of  the  commissioner  op  labor. 

Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Coutiiiue<l. 


Institution. 

Location. 

Official 
control. 

System  of 
work. 

Industry. 

Con- 
tractors 

or 
lessees. 

1 

DISTRICT    OF    CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Waahlngton  Asy- 
lum. 

Reform  School 

FLOBIDA. 

state  Penitentiary 

GROBOIA. 

State  Penitentiary 

IDAHO,  (a) 
ILUNOIB. 

State  PeidtenUary 

Southern  Peniten- 
tiary. 

State  Reform 
School. 

House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

INDIAITA. 

state    Prison 
(north). 

State    Prison 
(south). 

Washington  .. 

Washington . . 

Live  Oak 

Athmta 

District  .. 

District  .. 

State 

State 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 

Lease 

Lease 

All  industries  .............. 

Clothing  (for  inmates) .... 

Coffins 

Furming .................. 

^ 

Grading  and  cleaning 
streets. 
Cane-seating  chairs. . ....... 

1 
1 

Naval  stores 

1 

1 

All  industries 

1 

3 

Brick 

Bnildinir  railroad 

Parmin  g  ...•■•........•... 

Lime  ........^.... 

Lumber          .     ..  ....... 

Mining,  coal  and  iron  ore, 

and  making  pig-iron. 
MiniucF  iron  ore  .......... 

3 

1 

JoUet.... 

Chester 

Pontiao 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Michigan  City 
JeffersonriUe . 

State 

State 

State 

City 

City 

State 

State 

Contract.. 

Contract.. 

Contract.. 

Contract.. 

PubUcao- 
count. 

Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 
Contract.  - 

All  industries 

1 

7 

Barrels,  etc 1. 

Boots  and  shoes  ......  .. 

Fence  wire,  barbed  ....... 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. . . 

Hosiery  and  overalls...... 

?. 

Stone  and  marble,  dressed, 
and  monuments. 
All  industries 

3 

Boots  and  shoes  .......... 

Brick 

Hollow  ware 

3 
4 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls*  .. 
Hosiery 

1 
1 

Brick.. 

5 

Cane-seating  chairs 

1 

All  industries 

Brick 

Brooms 

All  industries 

13 

1 

4 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

and  women's. 
Chairs  and  baby  cradles .. 

Hosiery  and  cloth  goods  . . 

Tierces,  pork  and  lard 

? 

All  industries 

4 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms 

Hardware,  fancy 

Saddle-trees.... 

a  There  are  no  cvovicts  employed  in  prodactive  labor  in  Idaho. 
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CHAPJEB  I. OENEBAL  TABLES.  13 

Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Emplopred  in  produot- 
ive  Iftbor. 

Engaged  in  prieon 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Mftle. 

Pern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

.  Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

166 

2' 

on 

ii 

30 
30 

196 

30 

2 

8n 

84 

104 

7 
63 

20 

27 
53 

173 
157 

60 

223 
157 

1 

? 

270 

30 

300 

60 

20 

80 

330 

50 

380 

181 

40 
20 

26' 

181 

50 

5 

55 

231 

5 

236 

1 

1,520 
480 
200 
80 
20 
140 
510 

90 

1,660 
500 
200 
100 
20 
140 
510 

90 

1,520 

40 

1,660 

1 

1,520 

40 

1,560 

1,620 

40 

1,560 

1 

1,215 
188 
480 
125 
115 
54 
253 

410 
225 
60 
125 
165 

217 
46 

93 
43 
22 
21 

IC 
15 

8 

2' 

1 
1 

1,215 
188 
480 
125 
115 
54 
253 

425 
240 
60 
126 
165 

225 
46 

93 
45 
23 
22 

233 

314 
157 

}•■ 

2 

28 

119 

8 

261 

314 

157 

150 
10 

71 

1 

72 

1,519 

724 

322 

503 
45 

29 
15 

1,548 

789 

322 

642 
55 

1 

8 

116 

12 

128 

139 
10 

4 
ft 

2  180 

620 
130 

165 
200 
125 
530 
175 

35 
300 

20 

25 

2,214 

737 

155 

892 

187 

13 

200 
17 

16 

3,113 

193 

3,306 

620 
180 

165 
200 
125 
630 
175 

35 
300 

20 

66 
50 

65 
50 

17 
16 

702 
696 

702 
596 

1 

fl 
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14  REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 

TABLE  L— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Institation. 

Location. 

Official 
control. 

System  of 
work. 

Industry. 

Con- 

tractors 

or 

8 

IMDIAHA— OOno'd. 

Beformatory   In- 
stitution. 

Marion  Co.  Work- 
house. 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Industrial  School 
(hoys'  depart- 
ment). 

Industrial  School 
(girls'  depart- 
ment). 

KAlfBAB. 

state  Penitentiary 

U.  8.  Military 
Prison. 

KSNTUCKT. 

State  Penitentiary 
City  Workhouse.. 

LOUISIAKA. 

State  Penitentiary 

Indianapolis.. 

Fort  Madison. 

Anamosa 

Eldora 

Mitchellville.. 

Leavenworth . 

Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

Frankfort .... 

Louisville.... 
Baton  Bonge  . 

State 

County... 

Stote 

State 

Stote 

Stote 

Stoto 

United 
Stotes. 

Stote. 

City 

Stote 

Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contrftct.. 

Pullic  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
counts 

Contract- 
Public  ac- 
count. 

Lease 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Lease 

All  industries 

8 

Cane-seating  chairs  ^ ,  -r .  t  .  - 

FamUv  sewinir 



Laundering........ 

Overalls  and  shirto 

Toein&r  stockings 

>4 

Stone,  broken  .............. 

All  industries 

11 

1 

8 

Agricultural  implemento . 
Boots  and  shoes r  -  - 

Chairs 

«^ 

All  industries 



Farming.... - 

Stone  oressod ............ 

a 

All  industries 

Brooms 

Shoes 

4 

Clothing,  girls' 

Fancy  goods 

All  industries 

8 

1 

Building    and    repairing 

prison. 
Clothing  (for  convicts)  -  - .  - 

Mining,  coal 

All  ijidnstries 

2 

Booto  and  shoes  .......... 

Wagons 

71 

All  industries 

Booto  and  shoes 

Boies,  benches,  crates,  etc. 
Brooms 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. . . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . 

All  industries 

2 

1 

1 

Brooms 

Building  railroad 

Chairs,  tobies,  eto 

Laundering.....* 

Mining,  coal 

Shoes?.' 

Wagon-driving 

Building  prison 

2 

Stone,  quarried 

All  industries 

Farming 

1 

1 

1 

Repairing  levee 

Bepairlng  rallroiu) 

1 
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CHAPTER  I. GENERAL  TABLES.  15 

Table  I.— OONVIOTS  BY  STATES,  ETO.-^Oontinued. 


Brnployed  in  prodaot- 
ive  labor. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

scale. 

Pern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

22 

167 
22 

7 

7 

8 

8 

177 

177 

8 

25 

25 

75 

75 

33 

83 

«5* 

12 

12 
05 

3 

6 

8 

68 

6 

78 

4 

1,216 

107 

1.382 

118 

12 

130 

33 

3 

86 

1,366 

182 

1.648 

305 
115 

305 
115 

85 

85 

14 

14 

404 

404 

1 

90 

90 

100 

100 

190 

190 

77 

11 

88 

8 

8 

276 

11 

286 

3 

10 

10 

180 

180 

14 

14 

307 

3«7 

4 

4 

325 

825 

8 

10 

10 
4 
78 
75 

4 

78' 

75 

12 

12 

5 

5 

96 

95 

4 

3 

3 

509 

78 

687 

469 

23 

492 

26 

6 

81 

1,004 

100 

l.UO 

474 

474 

1 

182 



182 

32 
260 



32 
260 

>  109 

13 

122 

24 

24 

856 

13 

860 

1 

249 



249 

27 

27 

222 



222 

294 

204 

274 

274 

9 

9 

677 

^,, 

577 

fl 

172 

172 

79 

79 

14 

14 

15 

15 

14 

14 

1,017 

1    1,017 

383 

13 

396 

33 

83 

1,433 

18 

1,446 

847 

25 

872 

33 

83 

394 

8!>4 

110 

110 

25 

25 

^   135 

3 

138 

12 

12 

1,114 

28 

1,142 

1 

235 

235 

40 

40 

35 

35 

120 

120 

00 

60 

3 

18 

21 

13 

13 

63 

31 

94 

S 

1,037  (          25 

j     1, 052  1       138  j        21 

159 

12 

13 

25 

1,177 

59 

1.236 

1 
773  ;          25 

798  !        18 

16 

34 

1 

7 

2 

9 

798 

43 

841 

1 

135  1          25 

IGO 

91 

01 

547      

547 

773  1          25 

T98 

18  1        16 

?A 

1     ■> 

2 

9 

798 

43 

841 

--      .  - 

^ 

.-. 

• 

.        - 
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Table  I.— OOiflTICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC— Continued. 


Institntion. 


Location. 


Official 
control. 


System  of 
work. 


Indnstiy. 


Con- 

tractora 

or 


MADIB. 

State  Prison . 


State  Reform 
School. 


MABTLAJXD. 


Penitentiary. 


Hoose  of  Refnge. 

St  Mary's  Indus- 
trial SchooL 


CityJaU 

MJLB8ACHU8BTTS. 

State  Prison 

State  Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Reformatory 
Prison  for 
Women. 

Jail  and  Honse  of 
Cor.  for  Berk- 
shire Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Bristol 
Co. 

Jail  and  Hoose  of 
Cor.  for  Essex 
Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Frank- 
lin Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Hamp- 
den Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Hamp- 
shire Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Middle- 
sex Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Norfolk 
Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Plym- 
outh Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Worces- 
ter Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cor.  for  Worces- 
ter Co. 

House  of  Industry 
for  Suffolk  Co. 


Thomaston . . . 
Cape  Elisabeth 

Baltimore.... 

Carroll , 

Carroll 

Baltimore..... 

Chulestown.. 

Bridgewater.. 
Concord 

Sherbom 

Pittsfleld 

New  Bedford . 

Lawrence 

Greenfield 

Springfield  ... 
Northampton . 

Cambridge 

Dedham  

Plymouth  — 

Fitohburg 

Worcester 

Deer  Island... 


State  . 


State  . 


State. 


State  and 

city. 
State,  city, 

and    pri 

vate. 

City 

State 

State 

State 

State 

County ... 
County . . . 
County... 
County ... 
County... 
County  ... 
County... 
County . . . 
County ... 
County . . . 
County . . . 
City 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Piece  price 


Contract. 


Contract. 
Contract. 


Contaract. 


Contract.. 


Piece  price 
Piece  price 


Piece  price 

Contract. . 

Public  ao- 
oouot. 

Contract.. 

Piece  price 

Contract.. 

Contract.. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 
Piece  price 
Piece  price 
Piece  price 

Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
COUAt. 


^11  industries 

Carriages  and  sleighs . 

Harnesses 

Cane-seating  chairs 


All  industries 

Marble,  dressed 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls' 
Stoves  and  hollow  ware. . 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 


All  industries 

Cigars 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys'. 

Mouldinfn,  iron 

ClEupefcing  (Napier  matting) . 


AH  industries 

Beds,  spring,  and  mantel.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harnesses 

Mouldings,  wooden 

Cane-seatin|^  chairs 

All  industries , 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 
and  boys'. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. . . 

Pantaloons 

Clothing,  knit  goods,  and 

laundering. 

Shoes,  women's,  girls',  boys', 
and  children's. 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 


Shoes  (women's),  and  boot- 
heels. 


Cane-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seatdng  chairs. . 
Cane-seating  chairs . 
Brushes  


Cane-seating  and   backing 
chairs. 


Cime-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 


Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  over- 
alls. 
Stone,  dressed  •••' 
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Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Bmplojed  in  prodoot- 
iTelAbor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
dnties. 

Idle  and  dok. 

Aggregate. 

lUle. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

133 
M 
30 
05 

133 
04 
80 
05 

27 
43 

3 

30 
43 

8 

8 

108 

108 

3 

171 

108 

198 

108 

70 

3 

73 

8| 

8 

278 

3 

270 

422 
172 
129 
121 
100 

422 
172 
120 
121 
106 

330 

150 

53 

27 

30 

70 

150 
141 

200 

26 
50 

06 

150 
141 

230 

21 

11 
00 

150 

40 

21 

11 
60 

100 

513 

207 
431 

380 

26 

530 

207 
431 

470 

230 

150 
53 
27 
30 

00 

788 

330 
141 
100 
44 
54 
08 

aoo 

150 

788 

501 

70 

637 

242 

40 

283 

J,  501 

116 

1.707 

339 
141 
100 
44 
54 
08 
300 
150 

136 

7 

208 

2 

136 

0 
208 

66 

4 

60 

4 

03 

541 

70 
060 

541 

81 
660 

2 

70 
80 

55 
85 

""aii' 

70 
80 
235 

55 

85 

15 
43 

75 
4 

20 

75 
10 
02 

1 

1 

•      311 
4 
20 

311 
74 
186 

70 
166 

30 

30 

90 

90 

24 

27 

51 

3 

1 

4 

117 

28 

145 

22 

22 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

30 

3 

33 

92 
16 

8 

100 
16 

12 
7 

7 

4 

10 
11 

104 
25 

15 

4 

110 
20 

2 

2 

175 

175 

07 

26 

123 

70 

70 

342 

26 

868 

75 

11 

47 

U4 

75 

11 

47 

114 

12 

7 

23 

40 

4 

1 
12 

16 

7 

24 

52 

87 
36 
70 
158 

4 

01 
36 

71 

• 

170 

18 

18 

1 
13 

4 

-«..-.. 

4 

15 

m 

91 

85 

180 
98 

456 

156 

612 

66 

44 

UO 

785 

265 

i,W 

U 

18861  LAB 2 
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Table  L— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Ooutiauod. 


instiiation. 


MAR8ACUU8UTTS— 

coucladefL 

Uouflo  of  Cor.  for 

Suffolk  Co. 
3ourtt>  of  Corroc- 

tioii. 
Jail  And  IIooso  of 

Cori-ectiun. 


UiCBIGAlf. 

StAto  Prison.. 


I    SfcatoUoiiseofCor. 
and  Kefurm*y. 


Ilefomi  School .... 


Stat«    Industrial 
lIomB  for  GirU. 


UouHe  of  Corroo- 
tiou. 


MINKBSOTA. 

SUte  Prison... 


State     Reform 
School. 


Workhoaae 

Bethany  Home  . 


MI8BIBBIPPL 

state  Penitentiary 


Aloom  Co.  Jail . . . 
Attala  Co.  Jail.... 
Bolivar  Co.  Jail.. 
ChickuiWwCo.Jail 
Claiborne  Co.  Jail. 

Clay  Co.  Jail 

Coahoma  Co.  Jail. 
Copiah  Co.  Jail... 
DoSetoCo.  Jail.. 
Grenada  Co.  Jail. . 
Hinds  Co.  JaU  ... 
Holmes  Co.  Jail  . . 
iMiaqnenaCo.  Jail. 
La  Fayette  Co.  JaU 

Lee  Co.  Jail 

Leflore  Go,  JaU.., 


Location. 


Official 
oontroL 


South  Boston . 

Ipswich 

Salem 


Jackson  . 


Ionia  . 


Lansing  . 


Adrian  . 


Detroit . 


Stillwater State 


City 
City 
City 


State  . 


St.  Paul  . 


State. 
State. 
State. 

City.. 


St.  Paul 

Minneapolis  .. 


Jackson  . 


Corinth 

KosciuHko . . . 

Hosedalo 

Houston 

Port  Gibson  . 
West  Point.. 
Friar's  Point 
Hoslehnrst  . 
Hornando  ... 

Grenada 

Jackson    

Lexington . . . 
Mayorsville  . 

Oxford 

Tupelo 

GreenwQoil . . 


Sute  . 


City. 
City. 


State  . 


County . 
County . 
County  . 
County  . 
County . 
County . 
County  • 
County . 
County  . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County  . 


System  of 
work. 


Piece  price 

Contract 

Contract.. 


Contract.. 


PlefB  price 
Contract 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  no- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count.   . 


Public  ac- 
count, 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Lease. 


Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease. 
1.ioase. 
Lease, 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Loai>o. 
Lease. 
Lease 
Lease 


Industry. 


Con- 

traotoTB 

or 


Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  over- 
alls. 
Shoes,  women's 


Boot  and  shoe  heels . 


All  industries 

Agricultural  implements  . 

Cigars 

Wagons 

Brooms 

AJl  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Cigars  

All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Clothing 

Shoes 

All  industries 

Dresses,  millinoi-y  goods, 
etc. 

Underclothing  (giris')  and 
bedding. 
Cbaii-8 


All  industries 

Sanlies, doors,  and  blinds. 

TlireHhiu^  machines 

AH  induHtnes     

(Treeuhou»»o  products  . . . . 

Tinware 

Toys,  cb  ildron's 

Farming 


All  industries 

Clothing  (for  inmates)  . 
Laundering 


All  industries 

Building  railroad 

Farming  and  clearing  land 

Gravel  digging 

Lumber 

Wagons,  furniture,  brick, 
etc. 

Farming 

Farming 

Farm  Ing 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Far  m  ing 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 
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Table  L— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Employed  in  product- 
ive labor. 

Engaged  in  priBon 
duties. 

Idle  and  Bick. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fein. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotAl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

248 

248 

129 

68 

197 

12 

6 

18 

389 

74 

463 

17 

47 

47 

42 

10 

62 

2 

2 

91 

10 

101 

18 

61 

61 

18 

15 

33 

15 

3 

18 

94 

18 

112 

10 

2,058 

308 

2,366 

1,370 

iU 

1.804 

300 

55 

421 

3,794 

797 

4,501 

410 

410 

'  192 

168 

169 

74 

74 

1 

193 

58 

58 

709 

1 

710 

1 

167 

107 

49 

40 

876 
150 

375 
150 

100 

100 

131 

131 

606 

606 

? 

100 

100 

125 

125 

270 
212 

270 
212 

170 

170 

440 

440 

8 

50 

50 

8 

**"i84* 
37 

8 
184 
37 

184 

184 

4 

147 

147 

438 

41 

479 

38 

38 

76 

15 

4 

19 

491 

83 

674 

5 

1.542 

225 

1.767 

500 

39 

539 

204 

4 

208 

2,246 

268 

2,614 

318 

318 

53 

10 

63 

29 

1 

30 

400 

11 

411 

1 

85 

35 

283 

283 

60 

60 

108 

18 

126 

5 

3 

8 

178 

21 

194 

2 

6 

5 

20 

20 

35 

35 

50 

50 

20 

4 

24 

6 

6 

76 

4 

80 

8 

16 

8 

J5 
8 

10 

10 

15 

15 

40 

40 

4 

7 

7 

, 

428 

15 

443 

181 

42 

223 

40 

19 

69 

649 

76 

725 

765 
136 

22 

787 
136 

15 

10 

26 

780 

82 

812 

1 

505 

12 

517 

• 

22 

22 

25 

25 

77 

10 

87 

10 

8 

9 

15 

14 

17 

11 

8 

7 

5 

85 

12 

17 

16 

22 

6 

3 

1 

i' 

3 

2 

1 
2 
9 
8 

8* 

13 
4 
9 
15 
15 
20 
11 
10 
8 
7 

44 
16 
17 
16 
25 
6 

10 

8 

0 

16 

18 

17 

15 

8 

7 

5 

85 

12 

17 

16 

22 

6 

3 

1 

18 

4 

0 

16 

10 

20 

16 

10 

8 

7 

44 
15 
17 
16 
26 
6 

4 

4 

1 
8 

4 

4 

2 
1 
2 
0 
8 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

8 

16 

W 
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Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Coutiuued. 


Inatitation. 


Location. 


Offioi*! 
oontroL 


System  of 
work. 


Indastry. 


Con- 

irmoton 

or 


18 


81 


MiasiaiPPi— conc'd. 
Lincoln  Co.  Jail.. 


Lowndes  Ca  Jail 
Madison  Co.  Jail 
Monroe  Co.  Jail.. 
Monteomery  Co, 

Noxnbee  Co.  Jail . 
OktibbeliaCo.JaiL 
Panola  Co.  Jail . 

—do 

PikeCaJaU.... 


County. 


County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 


Macon County 

Starkvllle  ....   County 


BrookhaTon . 


Columbus  . 
Canton  .... 
Aberdeen. . 
Winona  ... 


Lease., 
Lease. 


Sunflower  Co.  Jail. 
TaUahatobee  Co. 

JaiL 

TateCo.  JaU 

Tunica  Co.  Jail... 
Washington    Co. 

JaiL 
YaaooCo.Jail  — 


utaeowL 
State  Penitentiary 

House  of  Beftige. 
Workhouse 


MOMTAHA.  (a) 


State  Penitentiary 


miTADA. 
State  Prison.. 


State  Prison 

State    Industrial 
School 


Bateeville. 
Sardis.... 
Magnolia. 


Indianola... 
Charleston. . 


Seuatobia 

Austin 

Greenville..., 


Yaxoo. 


JefllorsonCity 


St.  Louis. 
St  Louis. 


^obesville., 


Carson  City., 


Concord 

Manchester  , 


County . 
County . 
County. 


County. 
Coun^ . 

County . 
County . 
County. 

County. 


Lease.. 

Lease.. 
Lease.. 
Lease.. 
Lease.. 
Lease., 


AU  industries  . 

Farming 

Lumber 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 


Lease. 


Lease Farming 


State*. 


City. 
City. 


State. 


State. 


RtAto  . 
State. 


Lease.. 
Lease.. 
Lease.. 

Lease.. 


Contract. 


Contract. 

Piece  price 

Public  ac* 

count. 

Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract, 
Pioco  price 


Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

AU  industries . 

Farming 

Lumber , 

Farming 


Farming.. 
Farming.. 
Farming.. 

Farming.. 


84 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. . 

Oreralls 

Saddle-trees 

Shoes,  women's    and   chil- 
dren's. 

Cane-seating  chairs 

All  industries 

Grading  streets 

Stone,  quarried 

Brush-drawing 


1 
"lo" 


Allindustries 

Agricultural  implements 

Brooms  and  trunks 

Clothing 

Harnesses  and  collars  ... 

Laundering 

Stone,  droMcd 


Allindustries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stone,  quarried  and  dressed 


Bedsteads 

Cane-seating  chairs. 


f  There  are  no  oonTiota  employed  in  produotiTe  l^bor  in  Montana. 
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Xmployed  in  prodaot- 

Engaged  in  prison 
datlM. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Mate. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

ToUL 

kale. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

3 

2 
2 

5 
2 

8 

2 

5 

18 

8 

3 

41 
30 
M 

IS 
18 

10 
10 

1 

13 
8 
0 

4 

1 
8 

4* 

1 
1 

54 
23 
42 
16 

14 
21 
10 
14 
2 
1 

2 

2 

4 

43 

20 
36 
12 

13 
18 
10 
13 

1 

15 
3 
6 

4 

1 
8 

68 
23 
42 

16 

14 
21 
10 
17 
3 

19 

20 

7\ 

*■"*"■ ' 

21>t 

?8 

24 

25 

3 

3 

4 

1 

26 

27 

1 

1 

8 

13 
13 
45 

4 

8 
7* 

1 

6 

8 

16 
13 
62 

5 

6 
8 

13 
18 
60 

4 

6 
8 

16 
13 
70 

5 

?8 

29 

3 

80 

81 

15 

3 

18 

10 

1 

82 

83 

1,225 

08 

1,323 

15 

10 

25 

28 

5 

83 

1,268 

113 

1.381 

870 

876 

594 

604 

150 

35 

185 

1,620 

35 

1,655 

1 

516 

516 

154 

154 

41 

41 

165 

165 

85 

85 

i     80 

40 

70 

35 

0 

44 

175 

49 

224 

a 

25 

25 

230 

239 

'     48 

114 
125 

y.v.'.'.v 

114 
125 

50 

98 

3 

3 

6 

290 

103 

893 

8 

50 

50 

1.225 

50 

1,275 

672 

90 

762 

188 

47 

235 

2,085 

187 

2,272 

1 

IM 

104 

98 

3 

101 

12 

12 

304 

3 

807 

1 

84 

84 

8 

8 

22 

22 

30 

30 

10 

19 

81 

81 

194 

1 

194 

98 

8 

101 

12 

12 

304 

3 

307 

75 

75 

82 

82 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

180 

1 

64 

64 

11 

11 

75 

75 

82 

32 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130 

114 

114 

10 

2 

12 

4 

4 

128 

2 

130 

1 

» 1     «5i 

10 

16 

26 

2 

2 

05 

18 

118 

2 

180   1        198  1 

20 

18 

38 

—  — '  = 

4 

2|          6 

•  223 

20 

248 
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Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continaed. 


Institation. 


Looatioii. 


Offioift] 
controL 


Syfltem  of 
work. 


Indnstrj. 


Con. 
tractors 


SUte  Prison. 


State    Reform 

School. 
Bssex  Co.  Pen! 

tentiary. 

JaU  and  Work- 
house at  oonnty 
farm. 

Newark    City 
Home. 


mw  MBXIOO. 

Territorial   Peni- 
tentiary. 

KIW  TOBK. 

Aabom  Prison 


Sing  Sing    State 
Prison. 


Clinton  Prison... 

State  Reforma- 
tory. 


Honseof  Reforma- 
tion for  Juve- 
niles. 

State  Indnstrial 
School. 


New  York  Cath- 
olic Protectory. 


snvCo. 
ntiary. 


8    Albany  Co.  Peni- 
tent 


Brie  Co.  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Trenton. 


State. 


Jamesbnrg 
CaldweU... 

Secancns . . 
Verona 


State 

County . .  - 

County  - . . 


City, 


Santa  F6... 
Auburn — 

Sing  Sing.. 

Dannemora 
Elmira 


New  York... 
Rochester  ... 

Westchester. 


Albany. 
Bnflklo  . 


Territory 
State  .... 

State  .... 

State  .... 
State  .... 

State  .... 
Stote.... 


County, 
city,  and 
private. 


County . . . 
County . . . 


Piece  price 


Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


All  industries  .^ 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 

stove. 
Collars,  cuflh,  shirts,  and 

laundering. 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons  (coarse)  and 

working  shirts. 
Shoes,  men's,  girls*,  and 

children's. 
Shirts 


Public  ac- 

couut 
Contract.. 


Contract.. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Contract.. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 


Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 


Contract. 
Contract. 


All  industries 

Clothing  (for  convicts) . 

Stone,  quarried  and  crushed 
All  industries 

Clothing  (for  convicts)  . 

Repairing  roads 

Stone,  quarried  and  crushed 
All  industries 

Bricklaying,     carpenter- 
ing, etc. 

Brushes,  shoe  and  hone  . 

Clothing 

Farming 

Toys,  furniture,  etc 


Stone,  quarried; 
King,  etc 


ditch-dig- 


Shoes,  men's . 


AH  industries 

Hamea,  wooden... 

Horse  collars 

All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's. . 

Laundering 

Stoves 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys'. 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 
and  women's. 

Hollow  ware 

All  industries 

Brooms 

Brushes,  scrub  and  shoe  .. 
Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton . 


All  industries 

Cane  and  flag  seating 
chairs. 

Shoes,  women's • 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 


All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton. 

Shirts 

AJl  industries 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  etc  . . 

Shoes,  women's  and  boys'. 
Hardware,  saddlery 
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23 


Bmploved  in  product- 
ive  labor. 


Male. 


025 
115 


2S0 


130 

100 

168 

34 

1^ 

2,207 


Fern. 


48 

81 
20 

40   , 


3.181  I 


174 


36 
66 
1,312 
202 
125 
SSo 
442 

823 
143 

180 
145 
25 
120 
523 


300 
140 

100 
250 

900 
120 
470 


550 

75 

475 

850 


180 

18U 


314 


400 

400 
8 
8 

"is 


Total. 


C25 
115 

250 

00 
70 

130 

100 

177 
43 
134 
2,387 
160 
48 
2,150 
100 
20 

40 
18 

ir» 

13 


3.305 


174 

92 
30 

,312 
202 
125 


323 
143 

180 
145 

.;5 
120 


300 
140 

160 
250 

990 
120 
470 

400 

558 

8:1 

475 


£n>;agetl  In  prison 
duties. 


Male. 


207 


67 


Fern. 


20 


Total 


148 


207 


240 


67 


42.1  I      2'Jl*  ,      Wi: 


218 


260 


109 


>  135 


1.50 
81 


03 
00 

200 

82 
39 


218 
2C0 

109 


175 
194 

560 

232 
120 


Idle  and  sick. 


Male. 


100 


35 


Fem. 


I.J5  10         14; 


Total. 


100 


-^gin'*^K*t«' 


Male. 


844 


307 
168 

2  272 
148 


Female. 


29 


9 

400 


3,730  I 


463 


ToUl. 


873 


307 
177 


2,672 
173      5 


4,202  , 


3.V) 

1 

25 

11 

44 

5 

£ 

8 

2 

80 

117 

100 

10 

8 

5 

44 

10 
10 

197 

116 
13 


834 

1,597 

562 

a  017 

608 

100 

412 

92 

1,280 

717 

800 

100 

430 

62 

831 
1,597 

.%2 

a  047 

708 
501 

1,997 

906 
501 
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Table  L— 005fVIOT3  BY  STATB3,  BTO.— Ooatinued. 


Institation. 


KRW  TOBK— cono'd. 

Kings  Co.  Poni- 
tentiary. 

Monroe  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Onondaga  Co.Pen- 
itentiary. 


MOBTH  CABOUMA. 

State  Peniten- 
tiary. 


OHIO. 

Penitentiary 


Location. 


Honneof  Refii|.*e. 
Worklionse   and 

House  of  C«»r. 
Boys'    Indostrial 

tSohool. 


Workiiouse. 


Brooklyn . 
Rochester 
Sjraonse.. 

Raleigh... 


Colnmbas  ... 


Official 
coutroL 


County . 
County . 
County . 


State  . 


State. 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland.. 


LancaHter  . . 


Cincinnati 


) 


OUkOON. 

State  Penitentiary 

PRNNHTLVANlil. 

Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Salem. 


PhilMlelphia. 


State. 


State  . 


System  of 
work. 


Contract 

Contract.. 

Contract.. 


Public  ao- 
ooant. 


Lease. 


Contract.. 


City. 
City  . 

State 
City. 


Industry. 


Shoes,  men's  and  women's .. 
Shoes,  men's  and  women's . . 


All  industries 

Bolts,  iron 

Hardware,  saddlery . 


Anindastriss 

Brick 

Building  gover. 

Building  railroad 

Ditching  on  State  lands  . 

Farming 

Shoes 

Building  railroad 


All  industries 

Barrels,  pork 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Boots  and  shoos,  men's 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Carriage  bodies  sbaft8,cto . 

Carriages,  children's 

Cigars 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Harnesses 

Hollow  ware  and  castings  . 

Stoves 

Tools,  carpeut  and  Joiners' 
All  industries 

Brooms 

Carriage  gear 

Cigars 

Hollow  ware  and  castings. 

Tools,  carpent  and  Joiners' 
All  industries 

Brooms 

Extension-table  slides  . . . 

Hosiery 

Tinware , 

Hosiery 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,   and 

stove. 
All  industries , 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 
stove. 

Hosiery,  cotton , 

All  industries 

Sewing    machines  — 
"Eclipse." 

Wire  goods  and  bmsbes. 
Stoue,quarritMl  (and  grading) 


Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 
Public  ac- 

c^ount. 
Piece  price 


Contract.. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract. . 
Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ao-     All  industries 

count.  13oots  and  shoos,  men 'Hand 

women 'h. 

Cane-AMitiiit;  rhairn   

ClieckH,  c<»itou 

Clairs 

Pieceprice  Hosmry,  cotton 


Stoves . 
Biick   . 


Con- 
loto 
or 
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Smplmd  in  prodnci- 

Bngaged  In  prison 
datiet. 

Idle  and  aiok. 

Aggregate. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Total 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

661 

40 

601 

05 

00 

125 

200 

25 

225 

816 

125 

941 

10 

180 

180 

25 

40 

05 

25 

20 

45 

200 

00 

200 

11 

183 

19 

151 

02 

8 

05 

80 

0 

86 

224 

28 

268 

18 

48 

7 

40 

90 

12 

102 

^884 

485 

0.800 

1,049 

609 

2.258 

802 

100 

1.082 

8.425 

1,284 

0,709 

280 

40 

830 

~ 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 
43 

41 
43 

I    72 

25 

07 

5 

6 

1.020 

05 

1,066 

1 

85 

40 

126 

60 

60 

044 

044 

- 

•48 

40 

083 

72 

25 

07 

5 

5 

1.020 

65 

1.066 

MO 

040 

46 

46 

• 

107 

107 

60 

60 

80 

20 

106 

106 

86 

86 

56 

66 

186 

•■••..•• 

185 

80 

80 

170 

170 

80 
61 

80 
61 

604 

24 

618 

61 

51 

1.960 

24 

1,974 

1 

880 

238 

48 

48 

86 

86 

SO 

50 

07 

67 

40 

49 

117 

117 

60 

60 

26 

26 

20 

29 

18 

18 

110 

no 

70 

45 

115 

78 

22 

95 

258 

07 

820 

2 

400 

280 
200 

40 

600 

280 
200 

60 
278 

43 

93 
278 

510 

558 

83 

500 
668 

8 

4 

80 

80 

221 

41 

262 

' 

64 

54 

r  ^ 

40 

00 

18 

86 

64 

420 

117 

640 

6 

107 

41 

306 

170 

170 

170 
40 

81 

2.633 

1,012 

158 

1.164 
68 

142 
9 

58 

200 

8.700 

201 

8.007 

170 
40 

}« 

0 

272 

272 

1 

210 
816 

210 

53 



53 

9 

0 

272 

272 

315 

107 

107 

71 

71 

I  200 

25 

225 

180 

5 

185 

1.060 

80 

1.080 

1 

83 

32 

106 

105 

806 

305 

•  1 
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Ixutitatioii. 


Location. 


Official 
oontroL 


System  of 
work. 


Indtistry. 


Con- 
traoton 


lOASeOB. 


FBHX'A— oondU 

Western  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Philadelphia  Co. 

UoQMofCor. 
Befonn  School... 

Hoaee  of  Refkige . 


Berks  Co.  PriAon. 


Cheater  Co.  Prison 

Delaware    Co. 
Prison. 


Lancaster  Co. 
Prison. 


Lehigh  Co.  Prison. 

Montgomery  Co. 

Prison. 
Northampton  Co. 

Prison. 
N  o  r  th  amberlan4 

Co.  Prison. 
PhUadelphia  Ce. 

Prison. 
SohnylkUl      Co. 

Prison. 


Allegheny     C  o . 
Workhonse. 


BHODB  IBLAND. 

State  Prison  and 
Providence  Co. 
JaiL 


SOUTH  CABOLDC A. 

Penitentiary 


AUeghenyCi^ 


Holmesharg . . 

Morgansa 

Phihidelphia.. 


Reading  . 


West  Chester. 
Media 


Lancaster  ... 

AUentown . . . 
Norriatown . . 

Easton 

Sunhory 

Phihidelphia. 
PottsTiUe.... 

Claremont... 


Cranston . 


Colamhia . 


State. 


State  . 
State  . 


State.city, 
and  pri- 
vate. 


Connty .. 

County  - 1 
Connty.., 

Connty . . . 

Connty . . . 
Connty . . . 
Connty . . , 
Connty . . . 
Connty... 
Connty . . . 

Connty,. 


State  and 
•oanty. 


Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract. . 


State Contract 


Public  ac- 
count. 


All  industries 

Brooms.. »... 

Cigars 

Iron,  architectural 

Shoes,  men*B,women'8,and 
girls*. 
Stone 


Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 

clothes. 
All  industries 

Cane-sealing  chairs 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's. 
Alt  industries 

Brush-drawing 

Hosiery 

Pautalbons 

All  industries 

Carpeting,  rag  and  ingrain 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Carpeting 


All  industries 

Brooms 

Carpeting,  rag 

Hosiery 

All  industries 

Baskets  

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting,  rag  and  jute. 

Nets,  fisliing 

Carpeting,  rag 


Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton 

Carpeting,  rag 

Carpeting 

Shoos,  men's 


All  industries 

Carpetiug,  rag 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton. 
All  industries 

Barrels  and  kegs 

Brooms 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wire  goods  (screens  and 
railings). 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hosiery 

AU  industries 

Building  State  canal... 

Clothing  (for  convicts). 

Farming 

Kepairing  prison 

Mining,  phosphate 
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Enpliired  in  prodnot- 

"^^^f"^ 

Idle  and  dck. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

ICale. 

Fern. 

ToteL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

424 

8 

432 

106 

8 

114 

167 

4 

171 

607 

20 

717 

2 

46 

46 

70 

70 

25 

26 

288 

8 

201 

SSO 

350 

514 

242 

756 

12 

16 

27 

885 

297 

1.142 

8 

70 
247 

50 

120 
247 

240 

60 

300 

810 

UO 

420 

4 

180 

180 

67 

67 

257 

66 

323 

f     '^ 

100 

107 

21 

10 

81 

622 

176 

706 

6 

197 

a' 

107 
66 

60 

60 

80 
23 

30 
23 

1 

1 

30 

1 

31 

6 

7 

7 

25 

25 

4 

3 

7 

2 

1 

8 

31 

4 

35 

7 

24 

24 

6 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

81 

4 

35 

8 

1 

1 

20 

20 

S 

3 

50 

7 

57 

17 

1 

18 

20 

3 

28 

87 

11 

06 

• 

3 

3 

12 

12 

33 

7 

30 

8 

3 

30 

30 

2 

2 

32 

32 

10 

18 

18 

8 

2 

10 

20 

20 

46 

2 

48 

11 

84 

34 

3 

8 

16 

1 

17 

53 

1 

54 

12 

26 

26 

20 

1 

21 

6 

3 

0 

52 

4 

56 

18 

80 

80 

44 

25 

60 

100 

3 

103 

314 

28 

342 

14 

29 

4 

33 

7 

7 

8 

8 

44 

4 

48 

15 

14 

1 

15 

16 

3 

18 

dd5 

805 

200 

75 

275 

16 

18 

83 

520 

06 

613 

16 

265 

266 

40 

•  -• 

40 

2.688 

135 

2,823 

1,468 

546 

2,014 

658 

64 

722 

4.814 

745 

6,650 

162 
ISO 

162 
150 

78 

73 

3 

8 

288 

238 

1 

12 

12 

162 

162 

73 

73 

3 

3 

288 

238 

127 

23 

150 

67 

13 

80 

60 

10 

70 

521 

20 

541 

888 

838 

r    ^ 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 

] 

6 

20 

26 

44 

44 

133 

133 

76 

76 

724 

43 

1 nsj 

7«7l    «*! 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 
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Institntion, 


IxMwtion. 


Official 
control. 


System  of 
work. 


Industry. 


Con. 

traotora 

or 


StatoPenitentiiiry. 


.TBXA8. 

state  Penitentiary 


NaahviUe- 


State. 


Leaee. 


All  indnntriea 

Farming 

Ifining,  ooal 

lAining,  iron  ore. 
Wagona 


Hnntaville  and 
Bask. 


State. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract. 


All  indnatries.^ 

BnildiDg  railroad 

Cloth  (for  prison) 

Eogines,  boilers,  etc 

Farming 

Fnruftare  and  lumber .... 

liintng.iron  ore  (and  bnni- 
ing  charcoal),  eto. 

Pig-Iron  and  castings 

RbotfS  (for  convicts) 

Stoue.  quarried 

Wagons  and  cotton-presses 
Saddle-trees  and  stirrups 


UTAH,  (a) 
VXBMOIIT. 


State  Prison , 

Hduse  of  Correo- 

tion. 
Reform  School 


Windsor. 
Butland  . 


State. 
State. 


VIROmiA. 

1    State  Penitentiary 


WASHINaTON. 

Territorial    Peni- 
tentiary. 

WB8T  TIBGHnA. 

Penitentiary 


y ergennes . 


Richmond  . 


State. 


State. 


Seatco. 


TeiTitory 


Contract.. 
Contract. . 

Pieceprice 


Contract. 


Lease. 


Shoes,  women's 

Marble,  dressed,  and  monn- 

menta. 
Cane-seatlng  chairs 


All  industries 

Barrels,  eto 

Bnlldlnff  railroad 

Shoes,  women's ^.. 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist. 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 


wncOHBiH. 


State  Prison 

Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 


Industrial  School 

for  Girls. 
HilwankeeHonse 

of  Correction. 


Moundsville . 


Wanpun... 
Wauk«,sha. 


Milwaukee . 
Milwaukee. 


State. 


State. 
State. 


SUte.... 
County  . . 


Contract. 


Contract. 
Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ao- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


All  Industries 

Brooms  and  leatherwhips 
Wagons 


Boots  and  shoes 

All  industries 

Bootsand  shoes,  men's  and 
boys'. 

Clothing 

Farming 

Hosiery,  eto 

Clothing  and  fancy  articles . . 

Chairs 


«  There  are  no  oonviota  employed  in  productive  labor  in  Utah. 
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Employed  in  product- 
ive labor. 

Enga4(od  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  siok. 

Aggregate 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

FeoK. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1,261 
21 
679 
172 

479 

23 

ia 

5 

1,274 

21 

597 

177 

470 

27 

22 

49 

1,278 

45 

1,828 

1 

1,251 

28 

1,274 

27 

22 

49 

1,278 

45 

1.828 

2.809 
241 
35 
60 
1.145 
00 
276 

252 
21 

457 
62 
20 

42 
42 

2.651 
241 
85 

60 

1.187 

60 

276 

252 
21 

457 
Ot 
20 

248 

3 

251 

2,877 

45 

2,922 

1 

* 

2.629 

42 

2,671 

248 

3 

251 

2.8n 

45 

2.922 

1 

65 
69 

50 

65 
69 

50 

12 
5 

20 

3 
0 

17 

15 
11 

37 

5 

5 

82 
74 

70 

3 
6 

17 

85 
80 

87 

1 

a 

184 

57 
57* 

184 

808 
44 
211 
450 
94 

37 

20 

63 

5 

5 

226 

26 

i.'52 

751 

44 

211 

402 

94 

205 

11 

210 

966 

68 

1.024 

1 

• 

751 

57 

808 

205 

il 

216 

956 

68 

1.024 
82 

45 

45 

30 

30 

7 

7 

82 

1 

6 

206 
116 
90 

205 
115 
00 

35 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

261 

1 

205 



205 

35 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

261 

853 
234 
80 

25 
54 

75 
45 

138 

**"i32* 

853 

234 
80 

25 
54 

75 
177 

138 

74 
06 

13 

87 
66 

16 

16 

443 

300 

45 
207 

13 

456 
800 

177 
216 

1 

2 

132 
9 

8 

50 

9 

59 

19 

19 

4 

770 

132 

902 

190 

22 

212 

35 

••••••• 

35 

995 

154 

1.149 
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Imtltatioii. 

LooAtton. 

Official 
oontroL 

System  of 
work. 

Industry, 

Con- 
tEacton 

or 
lessees. 

I 

WTOMnio.  (a) 

a  There  are  no  conyiots  employed  in  prodactive  labor  in  Wyoming. 
SUMMARY  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  CONVICTS  BY  STATES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

under  the 

public-account 

system. 

Number  of 
convicts  employed 

under  the 
contract  system. 

Number  of 
convicts  employed 
under  the  piece- 
price  system. 

Number  of 

convicts  employed 

under  the  lease 

system. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotoL 

I 

Alabama            

1,485 

100 

1,685 

2 

08 

03 

g 

618 

618 

4 

California          . .     . 

774 
100 

"'■'io 

774 
106 
40 

252 

252 

5 

Colorado 

6 

Conneoticat 

206 
55 

205 
55 

875 

375 

7 

D^ota        

g 

Delaware  la) 

0 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   

166 

30 

106 

104 

104 

10 

181 
1,620 

""40 

irt 
1,660 

11 

Greorgia 

1? 

Idaho(a) 

13 

JlliQOls 

89 
65 
204 
768 
180 

2 
""78 

01 

65 

282 

768 

180 

2,007 

1,150 

805 

249 

23 

2.030 

1,150 

305 

249 

03 

"167 

93 
167 

]4 

ir» 

Iowa  ............... 

16 

KanwMi     .T,nT T- 

17 

Kentnckv 

847 
773 

25 
25 

872 
798 

IB 

Tionisiana    ..... 

10 

Maine      

133 

133 

65 

65 

*H) 

Maryland 

788 
775 
786 
818 

8 

788 
783 
785 
318 

21 

liiohiean  

358 
708 
110 

""225 
15 

358 
033 
125 

025 
40 

300 

1,225 
49 

22 

23 

Minnesota 

24 

MiMiAsinni   . 

1,225 

08 

1,323 

25 

Missonri 

239 

230 

061 

961 

25 

50 

75 

26 

Montana  (<»)  -  r 

27 

Nebraska       

104 

104 

28 

Nevada  

75 

75 

29 

Ni^w  HamiMfhfr^ 

114 

114 

725 



86 
725 

30 

New  Mexico 

2.456 

214 

2,670 

81 

84 
""644 

84 

32 

New  York 

i,oii 

299 

753 

40 

1,624 

'"40 
40 

""hi 

1,011 
339 
703 
40 

1,686 

8,083 

85 

4,068 

800 

400 

1,200 

33 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

34 

1,280 
170 
424 
162 
127 

41 

8 

""23 

1,321 
170 
432 
162 
150 

510 



610 

35 

36 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

640 


66 

706 

37 

SB 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

521 

20 

541 

76 
1,251 

""23 

76 
1.274 

39 

40 

Texas    ............. 

2,609 

42 

2.651 

20 

20 

41 

XJtah(a) 

42 

"Vermont 

134 
761 

""57 

134 

50 

50 

43 

Virginia 

44 

Washington ........ 

46 

45 

45 

West  Virginia 



205 
S53 

205 
853 

46 

Wisconsin 

417 

182 

540 

47 

Wvominsfa) 

13,888 

080 

14,827 

16^425 

245 

16,670 

4,608 

088 

6^67^ 

8,^ 

8U 

8^104 

•  There  ace  no  oonvicts  employed  in  productive  labor. 
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CHAPTEB   I. — QENEBAL  TABLES.  31 

Table  I.— CONVICTS  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Ooncladed. 


Smplojed  In  product- 
ive lEbor. 

Sngaeed  in 
duties. 

prison 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Tem, 

Tot«L 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

SUMMAKY  OF  8Y8TEMS  AND  CONVICTS  BY  STATES. 


• 

Kombcr  of  convicts 

Kamberofcooviots 

Namber  of  conviots 

i(U^  B.tii1  aSnlr . 

employed  in 

engaged  in 

Aggregate. 

prodocUve  labor. 

prison  duties. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem- 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

1,435 

100 

1.535 

8 

15 

18 

7 

3 

10 

1.446 

118 

1.568 

i 

93 

93 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

?, 

618 

518 

85 

11 

46 

553 

11 

564 

8 

l,02e 

1,026 

697 

29 

726 

56 

56 

1.779 

29 

1,808 

4 

196 

196 

179 

5 

184 

10 

10 

385 

5 

390 

fl 

580 

40 

620 

134 

176 

310 

10 

10 

7-24 

216 

940 

6 

55 

55 

35 

3 

88 

90 

8 

03 

7 
8 
0 

270 

30 

300 

00 

20 

80 

330 

50 

380 

181 

181 

50 

5 

65 

231 

5 

236 

10 

1.520 

40 

1,500 

1.520 

40 

1.560 

11 
12 
13 

2,189 

25 

2,214 

737 

155 

802 

187 

13 

200 

3,113 

19:1 

**3,*306* 

1.215 

107 

1,382 

118 

12 

130 

33 

3 

36 

],3«0 

182 

1.548 

14 

500 

78 

587 

460 

23 

492 

26 

5 

31 

].0i)4 

106 

1.110 

K* 

1.017 

1,017 

383 

13 

396 

33 

33 

1.433 

13 

1.446 

16 

1,0J7 

25 

1,052 

188 

21 

150 

12 

13 

2& 

1.177 

59 

1,236 

17 

773 

25 

798 

18 

16 

34 

7 

2 

0 

798 

43 

841 

18 

196 

108 

70 

3 

73 

8 

8 

276 

3 

279 

19 

788 

788 

561 

76 

637 

242 

40 

282 

1,591 

116 

1,707 

?0 

2.058 

308 

2,306 

1,370 

434 

1.804 

366 

55 

4il 

8,794 

797 

4,501 

?\ 

1,542 

225 

1,7C7 

500 

30 

639 

204 

4 

208 

2,246 

268 

2,514 

n 

428 

15 

443 

181 

42 

223 

40 

19 

59 

649 

76 

725 

?3 

1.225 

98 

1,323 

15 

10 

25 

28 

5 

33 

1.268 

113 

1,381 

'.»4 

1,225 

50 

1,275 

672 

00 

762 

188 

47 

236 

2,085 

187 

2.272 

25 
26 

77 

m 

194 

98 

3 

101 

12 

12 

804 

3 

307 

75 

75 

32 

32 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130  '28 

190 

199 

20 

ii 

38 

4 

2 

.     6 

223 

20 

243  190 

3,181 

214 

3,395 

423 

239 

662 

135 

10 

145 

3.739 

403 

4.202 

30 

84 

84 

10 

16 

100 

100 

31 
3? 

5,884 

485 

6,369 

1.619 

609 

2,258 

803 

160 

1,082 

8,425 

1,284 

9.709 

943 

40 

983 

72 

25 

97 

5 

5 

1,020 

65 

1.085 

m 

2,552 

81 

2.633 

1,012 

152 

1,164 

142 

58 

200 

3,706 

291 

3;  997 

34 

210 

210 

53 

63 

9 

9 

272 

272 

:r» 

2,888 

135 

2.823 

1,468 

646 

2,014 

658 

61 

722 

4,814 

745 

5.659 

36 

163 

162 

73 

73 

3 

3 

ZiS 

238 

37 

724 

43 

767 

58 

68 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847    38 

1.251 
2.629 

23 

1,274 

27 

22 

49 

1,278 

45 

1.323  ,39 
2.922    -iA 

42 

2.671 

248 

3 

251 

2,877 

45 

41 
49 

184 

184 

37 

26 

68 

5 

6 

226 

26 

252 

751 

57 

808 

206 

11 

210 

956 

68 

1,024    43 

45 



45 

30 

30 

7 

7 

82 

82    44 

205 

205 

36 

6 

41 

16 

15 

255 

6 

261 

45 

770 

132 

902 

190 

22 

212 

35 

85 

905 

154 

1,149 

46 

47 

43,799 

2,478 

45»277 

12,220 

2,880 

15.100 

8,435 

537 

3.972 

58.464 

5.895 

64,849 
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32  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 

Table  IL— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES- 


InsUtatioii. 


Looation. 


Officlftl 
oontioL 


System  of 
work. 


Indtutiy. 


Con. 

tracton 

or 


63 


State  Penitentiary 

AutaasaCo.  Jail. 
Baldwin  Co.  Jail . 
Barbour  Co.  Jail.. 


B!bbCo.JaU 

Blount  Co.  JaU  ... 
BuUoolcCo.Jail.. 

Butler  Co.  Jail  ... 
CalbouuCo.Jail.. 
ChamberaCo.  Jail. 
Cherolcee  Co  JaU. 
Chilton  Co. Jail... 
Choctaw  Co.  JaU . 

Clarke  Co.  JaU... 
Cleburne  Co.  Jail . 

Coffee  Co.  JaU.... 
Colbert  Co.  J  ail... 
Conecuh  Co.  JaU. . 

Coosa  Co.  Jail 

Crenshaw  Co.  JaU. 

Dale  Ca  JaU 

Dallas  Co.  JaU  ... 
Elmore  Co.  JaU  . . 
Escambia  Co.  JaU 
Fayette  Co.  Jail . . 
Geneva  Co.  JaU... 
Greene  Co.  JaU  . . 


Hale  Co.  JaU.... 

Jefferson  Ct).  JaU 
Lamar  Co.  Jail. . . 
Laudenlale  Co.  Jail 
Lawrence  Co  JaU 
Lee  Co.  JaU 


Limestone  Co.  Jail 
Lowndes  Co.  JaU  . 
Maoon  Co.  JaU ... . 

Madison  Co.  Jail  . 
Marengo  Co.  JaU  . 
MarshaUCo.JaU.. 
Mobile  Co.  JaU... 
Montgomery  Co. 

Jaif 
Morgan  Co.  JaU  . . 
Perry  Ca  JaU  .... 
Pickens  Co.  Jail.. 

Pike  Co.  JaU  ... 
BandolphCo.JaU. 
BussollCo.  JaU... 

Shelby  Go.  JaU.... 

Sumter  Co.  JaU... 
TallapoosaCo.  JaU 
TuscaloosaCo.  JaU 

Walker  Co.  JaU  . 
WUcoxCcJail.. 


Wetompka... 

PrattviUe 

Daphne 

Clayton 

Centreville  ... 
BlountsvUle  .. 
Union  Springs. 

OreenvUle  — 
Jacksonville.. 
La  Fayette  ... 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butler 

Grove  nUl...-. 
EdwardsviUe . 

Elba 

Tusoumbia ... 
Evergreen  — 

Bockford 

Rutledge 

Ozark 

Sclma 

Wetumpka... 

PoUard 

Fayette 

Geneva 

fiotaw 

G  reensbo- 

loogh. 
Birmingham . . 

Vernon 

Florence 

MoiUton 

OpeUka  

Athens 

UaynevUle  . . . 
Tuskegee 

HuntsvUlo.... 

Linden  

GnntersviUe . . 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

SomerviUe 

Marion 

CarroUton 

Troy 

Weuowee 

Seale 

Columbiana  .. 

Livingston  ... 

DadeviUe 

Tuscaloosa  ... 

Jasper.^ 

Camden 


SUte.. 

County 
County 
County 

County 
County 
County 

County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 

County 
County 

County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
Couuty 
Couoty 
County 
County 
CJounty 
County 
County . 

County 

County 
County . 
County , 
County 
Couuty . 

County 
County 
Couuty 

Couoty , 
County 
County . 
County , 
County 

County 
Couoty 
County 

County 
County 
County 

County 

County , 
County 
County , 

County. 
County 


Lease 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 


Lease  , 
Lease 
Lease  , 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease  . 

Lease  . 
Lease  . 
Lease 
Lease  . 
Lease 
Lease  . 


Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 


Lease  . 
Lease 
Lease  , 
Lease 
Lease  . 

Lease  . 
Lease  , 

Lease  . 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease  . 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease 
Lease  . 
Lease  . 

Lease  . 

Lease  . 
Lease  . 


Lease 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining;  stone. 

Lumber 

Lumber;  mining , 

Farming,  gArdening,  eto.; 

mining. 

Fanning,  gardening,  eto 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,   etc.; 

mining. 

Lumber , 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. . . , 

Mining 

Luml>er 

Farming,  gardening,  eto.; 

mining. 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 

Mining 

Mining 

Laml>er , 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Lumber 

Mining 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  eto . . . 

Luml>er 

Mining 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 

Mining 

Mining 

Mining 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 

MinUig 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

lumber. 

Mining 

MinUig 

Mining 

Mining 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc... 

Mining 

Farming,  gMdening,  etc.... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 

Mining 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc... 
Farming,   gardening,  etc.; 

mining. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc* ; 

mining. 

Mining 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.... 
Farming,  gardening,   etc.; 

mining. 

MUiing 

Farming,  gardeniiig,  etc.; 

mining. 
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,  CHAPTER  I. GENERAL  TABLES.  33 

Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES. 


BmploYed  in  prodnot- 

Bngftged  in  priaon 

Idle  and  aiok. 

Aggregate. 

Hale. 

• 
Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

625 

7 

f 

25 

12 

6 

25 

18 
13 
8 

4 
10 
5 

6 
8 

5 

4 
7 
3 
4 
5 

38 
3 
3 
2 
1 

48 

25 

147 
4 

12 
0 

34 

17 
38 
11 

10 
21 
4 
34 
63 

10 
18 
17 

8 
3 

15 

20 

38 

5 
28 

0 

48 

11 
3 

6* 

i' 

i' 

20 

f 

3* 

1 

2* 

3* 

24 

i' 

1 

i* 

2 

3 

2* 

530 

10 

0 

25 

12 

25 

18 
18 
8 
4 
10 
5 

5 
8 

5 

4 
7 
3 
4 
5 

38 
3 
3 
5 
1 

49 

25 

m 

13 
6 
31 

17 
41 
12 

19 
23 

4 
37 
87 

10 
19 
18 

8 
3 

18 

22 

31 
5 
30 

8 

3 

15 

18 

7 

3 

10 

585 

25 
12 
25 

18 

13 

10 

38 

48 

25 

147 

4 

12 

0 

24 

17 
38 
11 

19 
21 
4 
34 
83 

10 
18 
17 

8 
3 

15 

20 

28 

5 

28 

8 
49 

29 
3 

564 

10 
9 
25 

12 
0 
25 

18 
18 
8 

4 
10 
5 

5 

8 

5 

4 
7 
3 
4 
5 

38 
3 
3 
5 
1 

49 

25 

167 
4 

12 
8 

31 

17 
41 

12 

19 
23 
4 

37 
87 

10 
19 
18 

8 

3 

16 

'     22 

31 

5 

30 

6 
50 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 

5* 

3 

1 

20 

' 

7* 

32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
48 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

59 
53 

3 

1 

2 

3 
24 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

2 

7           50 

7 

1,435 

100 

1    1.535 

3 

15 

18  I         7 

3 

10 

1,445 

118 

1.563 

_ 

' 

»w-« 

1      1 — 

—  •  *** 

16261  LAU 3 
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34  REPORT    OF   TUE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 

Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
CuLSS  L—INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES-Continued. 


Institutiou. 


LooaUon. 


Official 
controL 


System  of 
work. 


ludnstry. 


Con- 
tractor 


ARIZONA. 

Territorial  Piiaon . 

ABKAK8AB. 

State  Penitentiary 

CALIPOBNIA. 

state  Prison... 
State  Prison . . . 


Yuma  . 


Little  Bock... 


COLORADO. 

StatePenitentiary 

oomfBoncuT. 
State  Prison... 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary... 

FLORIDA. 

StatePenitentiary 

OBOROIA. 

StatePenitentiary 

ILLnCOIB. 

StatePenitentiary 


Soathem  Peniten- 
tiary. 


State  Prison 

(north). 
State  Prison 

(south). 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary.. 


Penitentiary. 


Live  Oak. 


Atlanta. 


JoUet. 


Chested. 


Territory 


Public  ao- 
count 


Public  works . 


SUte. 


Lease . 


Brick;  farrainfc,  gardening, 
etc. ;  mLuing ;  tobacco ; 
miscellaneous. 


Folsom. 

San  Qnentin . 


CafiouCity.. 
Wethersflold 
Sioux  Falls... 


State. 
State. 


SUte. 


State- 


Michigan  City 
Jeffersonyille . 


Fort  Madison 
Anamoea 


Territory 
State  .... 


Public  ac- 
count 
Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count 


Contract.. 


Contract. 


Stone 

Furniture;  harnesses  and 
saddlery ;  wooden  goods ; 
miscellaneous.  , 

Brick;  miscellaneous 


Brick;  miscellaneous. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Stone. 


Lease. 


MisoeUaneons  . 


SUte. 


State. 


SUte. 


SUte. 
SUto. 


SUte. 
SUte. 


Lease.. 


Contract. 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 
(Contract 


Contract.. 


Public  ao- 
count. 


Brick ;  fiBkrming,  gardening, 
etc. ;  lumber ;  mining  ; 
publicways;  miscellaneous. 


Barrels,  etc.;  booto  and 
shoes;  clothing;  harnesses 
and  saddlery ;  iron  goods ; 
stone. 

BooU  and  shoes;  brick; 
stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. 


Barrels;  booU  and  shoes; 
clothing;  furniture. 

Boots  and  shoes ;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc ;  harnesses 
and  saddlery ;  iron  goods. 


Agricultural  implemento ; 
DOoU  and  shoes;  furni- 
ture. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. ; 
stone. 


10 


bi 
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CUAPTEK    1. GENERAL    TABLES.  35 

Table  1L— CON VIOTS  liY  CLASHES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  1. —INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


V 

Employed  in  product- 
ive labor. 

Engaged  in  priaon 
daties. 

Idle  and  siok. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

93 

98 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

518 

518 

85 

11 

46 

558 

U 

564 

...  . 

828 
282 

44< 

828 
262 

446 

281 
466 

2 

27 

288 
498 

550 
1,220 

2 

27 

561 
1,247 

56 

56 

1,026 

1.026 

697 

29 

726 

56 

56 

1,779 

29 

1.808 

150 

150 

185 

5 

140 

10 

10 

295 

5 

800 

205 

205 

62 

4 

66 

10 

10 

277 

4 

281 

55 

55 

35 

3 

38 

90 

8 

93 

' 

181 

181 

50 

5 

55 

231 

5 

286 

1.520 

40 

1,660 

1,520 

40 

1.560 

....... 

1,215 
410 

15 

1.215 
425 

288 

814 

28 

261 
814 

71 

1 

72 

1.519 
724 

29 
15 

1.548 
730 

1,«85 

15 

1,640 

547 

28 

675 

71 

1 

72 

2.243 

44 

2,287 

702 
596 

eao 

.   580 



620 
580 

65 
50 

65 
50 

17 
16 

17 
16 

702 
596 

1.150 

1,150 

115 

115 

88 

33 

1,298 

1.298 

805 
100 

305 
190 

85 

77 

11 

85 

88 

14 

8 

14 
8 

404 
275 

404 
286 

11 

406 

496 

1G2 

11 

173 

22 

22 

r 

679 

11 

600 

' 

~ 

. 

L 

~    -^ 

"""'*""*"" 
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Table  IL— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Inatitiition. 


Location. 


Officio! 
contxoL 


Syatem  of 
work. 


Xndastiy. 


Con. 
tracton 


KAKBAB. 

state  Penitentiary 


United  States  Mil- 
itary Prison. 


KKirrucKT. 
State  Peni  tentiary 


LOUIfilAHA. 

State  Penitentiary 

MAINS. 

State  Prison 

MABTLAJfU.  . 

Penitentiary 

City  Jail 


MABSACUUBKTT8. 

State  Prison 


Reformatory 

Beform'y    Prison 
for  Women. 

MICHIOAlf. 

State  Prison 


MINNBSOTA. 

State  Prison... 
Mifisissn*?!. 
StatePenitentiary 


Alcorn  Co.  Jail . . . 
Attala  Co.  Jail  . 
Bolivar  Co.  Jail 
ChlckaHawCo.  Jail 
Glaiboruo  Co.  Jail 

Clay  Co.  Jail , 

Coaboiua  Co.  Jail 


Leavenworth 


Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 


Frankfort  .... 


Baton  Rouge.. 


Thomaston ... 


Baltimore. , 
Baltimore  . 


Cbarlestowu.. 


Concord  .. 
Sberbom  . 


Jackson  . 


otill water  ... 


Jackson . 


Corinth 

Kosciusko . . . 

Rosedale 

Hoiistou 

l»ort  Gibson  . 
West  Point. . 
Friar's  Point. 


State'. 


United 
States. 


State  . 


SUto  . 

State  . 

State  . 
City  .. 

State. 

State. 
State  . 

State. 


State. 


State. 


Connty . 
Connty . 
Connty . 
County  - 
County . 
County . 
Coonly. 


Pnblio  ac- 
count. 
Contract.. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Lease. 


PubUc  ac- 
count. 


Clothing;  mining;  public 
works. 

Boots  and  shoes;  carriages 
and  wagons. 

Boots  and  shoes;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.;  harnesses 
and  saddlery;  stoves,  hol- 
low ware,  etc.;  wooden 
goods. 


Boots  and  shoes;  brooms, 
brushes  etc.;  furniture; 
mining;  public  ways; 
miscellaneous. 

Public  works 


Lease. 


Pablio  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 
Contract.. 


Contract.. 

Piece  price 
Pieceprice 


Contract.. 


Pieceprice 


Contract. 


Farming,  gardening,  etc ; 
public  ways ;  pnblio 
works. 


Carriages  and  wagons;  bar* 
nesses  and  saddlery. 


Boots    and    shoes;    stone; 

stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. 
Carpeting 


Boots  and  shoes ;  f umitnre ; 

harnesses  and   saddlery; 

wooden  goods. 
Boots  and  shoes;  clothing; 

harnesses  and  saddlery. 
Clothing 


Agricnltural    imflements ; 

carriages    and    wagons ; 

tobaooo. 
Brooms,  brushes,  eu> 


Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 


Agricultural    implements ; 
wooden  goods. 


Carriages    and  wagons; 

fiimung,  gardening,  etc ; 

lumber ;     public     ways ; 

miscellaneous. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  ... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  — 
Farming, gardening,  etc... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc ... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . .. 
Farming, gardening,  etc  ... 
Fanning,  gardening,  eto  ... 
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Table  U.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continned. 


Employed  In  prodoot- 
ive  labor. 

Engaged  in  prlaon 
^duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

•=. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fom. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

474' 

249 

474 
240 

I  109 

13 

122 

24 

24 

856 

13 

869 

1 

294 

294 

274 

274 

9 

9 

577 

5T7 

2 

1.017 

1,017 

383 

13 

390 

3a 



.13 

1,433 

13 

1,446 

847 

25 

872 

1 

i   135 

3 

138 

12 

12 

1,114 

28 

1,142 

1 

120 

120 

12 

967 

25 

992 

i:i5t 

3 

138 

12 

1,114 

28 

I,  142 

773 

25 

798 

18 

IG 

34 

7 

2 

9 

798 

43 

^1 

1 

« 

133 

133 

27 

3 

30 

8 

8 

168 

3 

171 

1 

422 

422 

70 

26 

06 

21 

21 

513 

26 

539 

1 

30 

30 

200 

50 

250 

150 

40 

190 

380 

90 

470 

2 

452 

452 

270 

76 

346 

171 

40 

211 

893             116 

1,009 

339 
300 

235 

339 

300 
235 

136 
298 

75 

136 

298 
75 

66 
62 



1 

66 

62 

1 

541 
660 

541 

660 
311 

X 

311 

9 

939 

235 

874 

434 

75 

.'iOO 

128 

1 

129 

1,201 

311 

1, 512 

410 

410 

1 

}  192 

1 

193 

58 

58 

709 

1 

710 

1 

49 

49 

J 

469 

459 

192 

1 

193 

58 

58 

709 

1 

710 

318 

318 

63 

10 

63 

29 

1 

30 

400 

11 

411 

1 

766 

10 
S 

9 
lA 
14 
17 
U 

22 

8 

1 

i* 

3 

787 

13 
4 
9 
15 
15 
20 
11 

15 

10 

26 

780 

10 
3 
9 
15 
18 
17 
16 

32 

3 
1 

812 

13 
4 
9 
15 
19 
20 
15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 

4 

4 

1 
3 

0 

7 

4 

4 

8 
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Table  IL— OOlirV^lOTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 

Clabs  I.— institutions  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


29 


83 


MiBsnsiFPi— oono'd. 

Copiah  Co.  Jail... 
DeSotoCo-JaU  .. 
Grenada  Co.  Jail. . 
Hinds  Co.  Jail .... 
Holmea  Co.  Jail . . 
l88aqaenaCo.JaiI. 
I^  Fayette  Co.  Jail 

'Lee  Co.  Jail 

Leflore  Co.  Jail ... 
Lincoln  Co.  Jail . . . 

LowndesCo.  JaU.. 
Madison  Co.  JaU.. 
Monroe  Co.  Jail .. 
Montgomery   Co. 

JaiC 
Noxnbee  Co.  Jail . 
OktibbehaCo.JaU. 
Panola  Co.  JaU... 

....do 

Pike  Co.  JaU 


Institatita. 


Sonflower  Co.  JaU . 
TaUahatchee  Co. 

JaU. 

Tate  Co.  JaU 

TnnicaCo.  JaU... 
Washinffton    Co. 

JalL 
Yazoo  Ce.  JaU.... 

MI880UBI. 

State  Penitentiary 

NEBRASKA. 

state  Penitentiary 

NSVADA. 

State  Prison 

KKW  HAMPSHIBX. 

State  Prison 

KEW  JBB8ET. 

Stote  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Jail  and  Work- 
honseatooonty 
farm. 

NEW  KBXTCX). 

Territorial  Peni- 
tentiary. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Anbom  Prison... 
Sing   Sing  State 

Clinton  Prison.... 

Albany  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Erie  Co.  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Location. 


Haelehnrst . . 
Hernando  ... 

Grenada 

Jackson 

Lexington . . . 
MajrorsviUe  - 

Oxford 

Tupelo 

Greenwood  . . 
Brookhaven  . 


Columbas  . 
Canton  — 
Aberdeen.. 
Winona.... 


Macon 

StarkviUe  .. 
BatesvUle.. 

Sardis 

Magnolia . . . 


Indianola . . 
Charleston. 


Senatobia... 

Austin 

GreeuTille . . 


Tasoe  . 


Jefferson  City 
NobesvUle 

Carson  City... 

Concord  ... 

Trenton  ... 
CaldweU... 
Seoaucus  . . 

Santa  F6... 

Auburn  ... 

Sing  Sing.. 

Daanemora... 

Albany 

Buflklo 


Official 
control. 


County . 
County . 
County  . 
County . 
County . 
County  . 
County  . 
County . 
County  . 
County  . 

County . 
County  . 
County . 
County . 

County . 
County. 
County  - 
County . 
County  . 

County. 
County. 

County . 
County. 
County . 

CeuBty. 


State  .... 
State  .... 

State  .... 

Stote.... 

Stote.... 
County . . 
County . . 

Territory 

State.... 

Stote.... 

Stote.... 
County.., 
County  -. 


System  of 
work. 


Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease: 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease. 
Lease 
Lease. 
Lcoso. 
LeoAO 

Lease 
Luaee 
Lease 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease. 
Lease, 

Lease 
Lease 
Lease 

Lease. 


Contract.. 


Lease. 


PabUc  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 


Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Contract.. 
Contract.. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Contract.. 

Contract.. 


Indostiy. 


Coft- 
traotot* 


Farming,  gardening,  etc ... 
Panning,  gardening, -etc ... 
Farming,  gardening,  ete ... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc ... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc . .. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . .. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Farming,  gardening,  etc ; 

lumber. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc . .- 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc  ... 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Forming,  gardening,  etc  . .  . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Fanning,  gardening,  et«  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc. ; 

lumber. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . . 


Booto  and  shoes;  clothing; 
harnesses  and  saddlery. 


Affricultnral  implemente ; 
brooms,  brushes,  etc : 
clothing;  harnesses  and 
saddlery;  stone;  miscel- 
laneous. 

Booto  and  shoes;  stone 


Furniture  . 


Booto  and  shoes:  brooms, 

brushes,  etc ;  clothing. 
Clothing;  stone 


Clothing; 
stone. 


public    ways ; 


Stone. 


Booto  and  shoes  . 


Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Booto  and  shoes;    stoves, 

hoUow  ware,  etc ;  misoel- 

laneons. 
Clothing 


Booto  and  shoes;  brooms, 

brushes,  etc. 
IlamesMes  and  saddlery. ... 
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Table  11.— CONVrOTS  BY  GLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— OoiitVl. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Smployed  in  prodact- 
ive  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

8 
7 
5 
35 
12 
17 
16 
22 
6 
3 

41 
20 
M 

12 

13 
18 
10 
10 

1 

6 

8 

13 
13 
45 

4 

2 
1 
2 
9 
3 

i' 

2 

13 
3 
6 

4 

1 
3 

4* 

1 

3 
f 

1 

10 

8 

7 

44 

15 

17 

16 

25 

6 

5 

54 

42 
16 

14 
21 
10 
14 
2 

6 

8 

16 
13 
52 

5 

8 
7 
5 
35 
12 
17 
16 
22 
6 
3 

43 
20 
36 
12 

13 
18 
10 
13 

1 

6 

8 

13 
13 
60 

4 

2 

1 
2 
9 
3 

10 
8 
7 

44 

15 
17 
16 
25 
6 
5 

58 
23 
42 
16 

14 
21 
10 
17 
2 

6 

8 

16 
13 
70 

5 

9 

10 

11 

^?, 

13 

14 

15 

3 

16 

17 

2 

15 
3 
6 

4 

1 
3 

18 

2 

2 

4 

19 

?? 

?? 

?3 

?4 

?f> 

8 



8 

4 
1 

?6 

?7 

• 

?R 

09 

3 

10 

?1 

15 

8 

18 

10 

1 

3? 

11 

1. 2^5 

98 

1,323 

15 

10 

25 

28 

5 

.83 

1.268 

113 

1,381 

876 

876 

594 

604 

150 

35 

185 

1.620 

35 

1,655 

I 

194 
75 

194 
76 

98 
32 

3 

101 

12 

12 

804 

f 

3 

367 

1 

32 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130 

1 

114 

114 

10 

2 

12 

4 

4 

128 

2 

130 

1 

025 

168 

2,207 

9 
180 

625 

177 

2,387 

119 

20 

148 

100 

100 

844 

168 

2,272 

29 
9 

400 

873 

177 

2,672 

1 

30 

210 

240 

35 

10 

45 

S 

3,000 

189 

3.189 

149 

239 

388 

135 

10 

145 

3,284 

438 

3.722 

84 

84 

16 

16 

218 
260 

109 
232 
120 

100 

100 

1 

174 

93 
1,312 

449 
950 
859 

8 

174 

92 
1,312 

442 
568 
368 

I    218 
260 

109 
150 
81 

82 
39 

350 
25 

11 
106 

10 
6 

850 
25 

11 
116 
13 

834 
1,597 

562 
806 
439 

834 

562 
906 
501 

1 
? 

3 

100 
62 

4 

5 
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Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITUTIONS— Cont^d. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES-ContinilecL 


Iiifttitatifm. 


Location. 


OflScial 
oontroL 


System  of 
work. 


Industry. 


Con- 
trsctora 


lasaees. 


KRW  YOUK-^oono'd. 

Kings  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Monroe  Co.  Peni- 
teutiary. 

Onondaga  Co. 
Penitentiary. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

St^e  Penitentiary 


OHIO. 

Penitentiary. 


Brooklyn . . . 
Rocliester  .. 
Syracuse  ... 

Raleigh 


Colnmbns 


OKKGON. 

state  Penitentiary 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

Eantcm  Peniten- 
tiary. 

"Western  Peniten- 
tiaiy. 

Berks  Co.  Prison . 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware    Co. 

Prison. 
Lancaster  Co. 

Prison. 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison. 

Montgomery  Co. 

Prison. 
Northampton  Co. 

Prison. 
Korthumberhuid 

Co.  Prison. 
Philadelphia  Co. 

Prison. 
Schuylkill  Co 

Prison. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

state  Prison  and 
Providence  Co. 
JaU. 


Salem. 


Philadelphia 

Allegheny  City 

Reading 

"West  Chester. 
M6dia. ....... 

Lancaster 

AUentown.... 
Norristown... 

Easton 

Sunbnry 

Philadelphia.. 
PottsTille.. 

Cranston  .. 


County . 
County . 
County . 


Stote  . 


State. 


State. 


State. 


State. 


County . 
County . 
County  - 
County . 

County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County  . 


State  and 
county. 


Contract. 
Contract. 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Lease. 


Contract.. 


Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 
Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Pumicao- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract. 


Boots  and  shoes  . 
Boots  and  shoes  . 


Harnesses    and     saddlery; 
iron  goods. 


Boots  and   shoes;     brick; 

£irm{Dg,  gardening,  etc.; 

public  ways;  public  works. 
Public  ways 


Barrels,  etc.;  boots  and 
shoos ;  carriages  and 
wagons;  furniture;  liiw- 
nossert  and  saildlery  ;  iron 
goods;  stoves,  hollow 
ware,\)tc.;  tobacco;  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc ; 
carriages  and  wagons ; 
stovtut,  hollow  ware,  etc. ; 
tobacco ;    miscellaneous. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. ; 
clothing ;  furniture ; 

stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. 


Stoves,  hollow  waie,  etc. 
Brick 


Boots  and  shoes;  furniture; 

tobacco;  miscellaneous. 

Clothing , 

Boot«  and  slices;    brooms, 

brushes,  etc.;  iron  goods; 

tobacco. 
Carpeting;  clothing 


Carpeting 


Broonts,  brushes,  etc. ;  car- 
peting; clothing. 

Boots  and  shoos :  carpeting; 
woo<len  goods ;  miscel- 
laueous. 

Carpeting 


Clothing. 


Carpeting 

Carpeting 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting;  clothing. 


Boots  and  shoes;  iron  goods. 
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Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Bmploved  in  prodaot- 
ive  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

MiOe. 

Fern. 

TotiO. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TetaL 

551 
160 
132 

40 
10 

501 
150 
151 

65 
25 
62 

60 

40 

3 

125 
65 
65 

200 
25 
30 

25 

20 

6 

225 
45 
36 

616 
200 
224 

•      125 
60 
28 

941 
260 
252 

6 
7 
8 

8,753 

85 

8,838 

970 

224 

1,194 

755 

06 

821 

5,478 

375 

5,853 

200 

644 

40 

330 
644 

}" 

25 

97 

6 

5 

1,020 

66 

1.085 

1 

043 

40 

083 

72 

25  1        97 

5 

5 

1,020 

65 
24 

1,085 

940 

230 
U7 

049 

230 

117 

*  594 

24 

618 

51 

61 

1.950 

1,974 

1 

1,306 

1,305 

594 

24 

618 

51 

51 

1,960 

24 

1.974 

170 
40 

:::::- 

170 
40 

}  « 

53 

0 

0 

272 

272 

1 

210 

210 

53 

53 

0 

9 

272 

272 

815 
424 

80 

25 
34 
60 

80 
18 
84 
26 
80 
20 

8* 

7 

4 

315 

365 
432 

80 
26 
24 
67 

80 
18 
84 
26 
80 
33 

1- 

106 

4 
6 
17 

2 
8 
8 
20 
44 
7 

25 
8 

1 
3 
8 
1 

2 

1 
25 

225 
114 

1 
7 
9 
18 

2 

10 
8 
21 
60 

7 

180 
167 

5 

4 

185 
171 

1,060 
697 

80 
81 
81 
87 

83 
46 
68 

68 
814 
44 

80 
30 

1 
4 
4 
11 

1,090 
717 

81 
85 
85 
06 

83 
48 
64 

66 
342 
48 

2 

1 
30 

1 

1 
8 

8 
3 

38 

20 
16 

6 
100 

8 

1 
8 
8 

30 

17 

9 

106 

8 

3 

1 
4 
28 
4 

10 
11 
12 

1,460 

19 

1,460 

417 

69 

486 

610 

21 

631 

2,477 

100 

2,586 

163 

162 

73 

73 

3 

3 

238 

238 

1 

r ■ 

^ 

'  ■ 
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Table  IL— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  I.— IN8TITDTION8  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


Institiitioii. 


Official 
oontn^ 


System  of 
work. 


Industry. 


Con- 

tractoTs 


SOUTH  CASOUHA. 

Penitentiary 


(Colombia. 


State. 


Stote  Penitentiary 

TEXAS.' 

State  Penitentiary 


NaahYille. 


State. 


Hants  ville  and 
Bosk. 


State. 


YVRMOHT. 

State  Prison... 

vnoniiA. 
State  Penitentiary 

WASHUIGTON. 

Territorial   Peni- 
tentiary. 

W«8T  YIROINIA. 

Penitentiary 

wiscoiTsni. 
State  Prison 


Windsor.. 


State. 


Kiolunond 


SUte. 


Seatoe. 


Territory 


MoandsTille . 


Wanpon.. 


SUte. 
State. 


Contraot.. 

Pablic  ac- 

ooont. 


Lease., 


Boots  and  shoes;  ^otbin^ . 

Clothing;  fitrmins:.  garden- 
ing, etc.;  pablic  ways; 
pablic  works. 

Mining 


Pablic  ao- 
ooanl 


Contract.. 


Contract. 


Contraot. 


Carriages  and  wagons;  farm- 
ing, gardening,  etc ;  min- 
ing. 


Boots  and  shoes;  carriages 
Mid  wagons ;  furming, 
gardening,  etc ;  ftinu- 
tare;  iron  goods;  minlns; 
pablic  ways;  stone;  mu- 
cellaneoas. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 


Boots  and  shoes  . 


Lease. 


Barrels,  etc;  boots  and 
shoes;  pablic  ways;  to- 
bacco. 

Wooden  goods 


Contract.. 
Contract.. 


Brooms,  brashes,  etc ;  car- 
riages and  wagons. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Class  n.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asy- 
lam. 


Hoase  of  Correc- 
Uon. 


Hoase  of  Correc- 
tion. 


Reformatory    In- 

stitation. 
Marion      Coanty 

Workhonse. 


Washington . 


Chicago. . 
Peoria... 


Indianapolis.. 
Indianapolis.. 


District. 


City. 
City. 


State... 
Connty . 


Pablic  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 
Pablic  ac- 

coant. 
Piece  price 
Pablic  ao- 

ooant. 


Piece  price 
Public  ac- 

CMlUDt. 


Clothing;  fiuming.  garden- 
ing, etc;  pablic  ways, 
wooden  goods. 


Clothing. 
Brick.-.- 


Famitare 

Brick;  brooms,  brashes. etc. 


Clothing;   ftimiture;   mls- 

oellaneoas. 
Stone 
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Table  IL— OONVIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITUTIONS -Cont'd. 

Class  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Couclnded. 


Xmployed  in  prodact- 
ive  labor. 

Engftff«d  in  prison 
daties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

ToUL 

Male. 

Fom. 

Total 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

137 
521 

76 

28 
20 

150 
641 

70 

1- 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 

724 

48 

767 

58 

68 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 

1.251 

23 

1.274 

27 

22 

40 

1,278 

46 

1.828 

SO 

42 

%9Si 
20 

>  248 

8 

261 

2,877 

45 

2,922 

xm 

42 

2.671 

248 

8 

251 

2,877 

45 

2.922 

«i 

66 

12 

3 

15 

6 

5 

82 

8 

86 

791 

*    67 

808 

205 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1,024 

46 

45 

30 

80 

7 

7 

82 

82 
261 

206 

206 

85 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

868 

853 

74 

13 

87 

16 

IG 

443 

18 

456 

Class  H.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


106 

80 

196 

7 

20 

27 

173 

50 

223 

1 

217 
46 

98 
48 

8 
2* 

226 
46 

98 
46 

81 
2 

119 
8 

160 
10 

116 

12 

128 

503 
45 

139 
10 

642 
55 

1 

2 

899 

10 

409 

88 

127 

160 

U6 

12 

128 

548 

140 

ii07 

66 

167 

167 
66 

3 

7 
5 

-■ 
7 

8 

8 

3 

177 
5 

177 
73 

1 

68 

2 

66 

107 

232 

8 

12 

15 

3 

3 

G8 

182 

250 
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Table  IL— CONVI0T3  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITUTION'S— CoutM. 

Class  II. -INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Inttitatioik. 


Looation. 


Official 
control. 


System  of 
work. 


Indaatry. 


I   Con 
traotoini 


10 


KurrucKT. 
(Hty  Workhonae.. 

MAiWACHUBBTTS. 

State  Workhooae. 

Jail  and  Honso  of 
Correction  for 
Berkshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Bristol  Coanty. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
£ssex  County. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Franklin  Co. 

Juil  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Hamnden  Co. 

Jail  ana  House  of 
Correction  for 
Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Middlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Norfolk  County. 

flail  And  House  of 
Correction  for 
Plymouth  Co. 

Jail  and  Hoase  of 
Correction  for 
Worcester  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Worcester  Co. 

House  of  1  ndustry 
for  Suffolk  Co. 

House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Suffolk 
County. 

House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction. 


MIOHIOAN. 

state  House  of 
Correction  and 
Reformatory. 

House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

MnCKlBOTA. 

Workhouse 

lOBBOUBI. 

Workho«iM 


Louisville  .. 


Bridf^ewater . 
Pil^fleld.... 


New  Bedford , 

Lawrence 

GreeBfleld... 
Sprini^eld  ... 
Nerthaaipton. 
Oaahridge — 

Dedham 

Plymouth.... 
Fitohburg... 
Woroeeter . . . 
Deer  Island.. 
South  Beaton 


Ipswich  . 
Salem.... 


Ionia.  .. 
Detroit. 


St  Paul.. 
StLonls. 


City. 


State... 
County. 


County . 

CouBty . 

County. 

County . 

County . 

County . 

County . 

County. 

County . 

County. 

County  . 

Coanty . 

County . 
Coanty. 


State. 
City.. 

City.. 
City.. 


Public  ao-    Stone . 
count. 


Piece  price   Fumitnre  . 
Contract. .    Boots  and  8hoes. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Furniture 

Fumitnre  ...... ..... 

Furniture 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc . 
Contraet..   Fumitnre  . 
Piece  price  Furniture 
Piece  price  Furniture  . 
Piece  priee  Furniture  . 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract. . 
Piece  price 
Contract. 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Piece  priee 
Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 


Contract.. 
Contract 


Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ao- 
oount. 


Public  ac- 
count. 
Piece  price 


Clothing., 
Stone 


Clothing. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes. 


Boots  and  shoes;  ftamiture  ; 
tobacco. 


Furniture  . 


Farming,  gardening,  eto 


Public  ways;  stone.. 
Brooms,  brashes,  etc . 


16 
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Table  U.— OONVIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— OonM. 
Class  H. -INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES-Continued. 


JBmployed  in  prodaot- 
We  labor. 

Em.^^lBpri«» 

Idle  and  Bick. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Pern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

00 

60 

8 

18 

21 

13 

18 

63 

81 

04 

1 

68 
55 

85 

68 
55 

85 

7 
15 

48 

2 
4 

10 

0 
10 

62 

4 

4 

70 
70 

100 

2 

4 

20 

81 
74 

188 

80 

80 

90 

00 

24 

27 

51 

8 

1 

4 

117 

28 

145 

n 

22 

5 

8 

8 

3 

8 

80 

8 

83 

10 

8 

100 
16 

13 

7 

7 

4 

10 
U 

104 
25 

15 

4 

110 
20 

2 

2 

176 

175 

97 

20 

123 

70 

70 

842 

26 

868 

TO 

U 

47 

U4 

75 

U 

47 

114 

12 
7 
28 
40 

4 

1 
12 

16 
7 

24 
52 

87 
86 
70 
156 

4 

01 
86 
71 
170 

18 



18 

10 

1 
12 

11 

4 

4 

12 

115 
08 

65 

180 
08 

}«• 

156 

612 

66 

44 

110 

735 

265 

1.000 

IS 

248 

« 

248 

120 

68 

197 

12 

6 

18 

888 

74 

463 

14 

47 

47 

42 

10 

52 

2 

3 

01 

10 

101 

15 

61 

61 

18 

15 

83 

15 

8 

18 

04 

18 

112 

16 

1.410 

73 

1,492 

936 

359 

1.205 

238 

54 

292 

2,503 

486 

8,070 

875 
488 

41 

875 
470 

100 
38 

88 

100 
76 

131 
15 

4 

131 
10 

606 
401 

606 

574 

I 

88 

2 

813 

41 

854 

138 

38 

170 
24 

146 
6 

4 

150 

1,007 

88 

1,180 

SO 

50 

20 

4 

6 

76 

4 

80 

1 

230 

50 

280 
50 

48 

50 

98 

3 

8 

6 

200 

108 

888 

1 

200 

50 

280 

48 

50 

98 

3 

3 

6 

200 

108 

888 
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Table  IL-r<)Ol!r7I0TS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  n.— mSTITUTlONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES-Couoluded. 


InstitatLon. 


LocatioiL 


Official 
controL 


System  of 
work. 


Indnatry. 


Coo< 
tnctora 


HEW  TOBK. 

Stote  Beformatory 


omo. 

Workhoiue  and 
Honae  of  Cor* 
reotion. 

Workhouae 


Elmiia. 


State. 


rENNBTLYAllIA. 

Philadelphia    Co. 

HoaseofCor. 
AUegheny  Coonty 

Workhouse. 


House  of  Correc- 
tion. 


House  of  Correc- 
tion. 


CloTeLand.. 
Cincinnati .  -  - . 


Hoimesbnrg.. 
Claremout 


City. 
City. 


State 

County ... 


Bntlaiid  . 


State. 


Milwaukee  ... 


County . . 


Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract.. 
Public  m 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract., 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Boots  and    shoes;   stoTes, 

hollow  ware,  etc 
Brooms,  brushes,  etc 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc . 


Iron  goods;  miscellaneous. 
Stone 


Stone 

Barrels,     etc.;    brooms, 
brushes,  etc. 


Stone . 


Furniture. 


Class  in.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY. 


COLORJLDO. 

• 

1 

SUte    Industrial 
SohooL 

COKKBCnCUT. 

Golden 

State 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Boots  and  shoes;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.;    clothing; 

State     Reform 

Meriden 

State 

Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Clothing ;  Oimiture  -.,,-,,. 

8 

School. 
Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

DIfiT.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Middlotowu  .. 

State 

3 

Beform  School — 

ILUNOIB. 

Washington.. 

District... 

Contract.. 

Furniture .,.. 

1 

state     Reform 
School. 

IOWA. 

Pontiao 

SUte 

Contract.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

Industrial  School 
(boys'     depart- 
ment). 

Industrial  School 
(girls'     depart- 
ment). 

Bldora 

State 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Boots  and  shoes;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc. 

MitchellviUe.. 

State 

Public  ac- 
count. 

_^^ 
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Table  U.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Clabs  n.— institutions  of  moderate  penalties— Concluded. 


Employed  in  prodact- 
iTe  labor. 

Engaged  in  priaon 
datioe. 

Idle  and  siok. 

Aggregate. 

' 

Male. 

rem. 

TotaL 

Malo. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

323 
U5 

323 

145 

I  136 

135 

44 

44 

647 

....(..... 

647 

1 

468 

468 

135 



135 

44 

44 

647 

647 

466 

221 
170 

40' 
41 

506 

268 
170 

50 

1  . 

43 
40 

93 
60 

18 

36 

54 

516 
429 

83 
117 

599 
646 

857 

81 

.038 

70 

83  1      153 

18 

36 

54 

946 

200 

1.145 

360 
305 

359 
305 

514 
200 

242 
75 

756 
275 

12 
15 

15 
18 

27 
33 

885 
520 

267 
93 

1,142 
613 

664 

664 

714  j      317 

1,031 

27 

83 

60 

1,405 

350 

1,755 

60 

69 

6 

6 

n 

74 

6 

80 

138 

138 

50 

9 

59 

19 

19 

ao7 

0 

216 

Class  III.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINL|f  REFORMATORY. 


46 

46 

44 

44 

90 

90 

376 

40 

875 
40 

72 

172 

72 
172 

447 

447 
212 

212 

375 

40 

415 

72 

172 

244 

447 

212 

659 

^_____ 

104 
166 

== 

104 
166 

53 
167 

53 
157 

157 

167 

' 

822 

322 



14 

78 

14 
78 

807 



12 

807 
12 

4 

6 

4 
5 

325 

326 
96 

95 

14 

78 

92 

307 

12 

319 

4 

5 

9 

325 

96 

420 

zr-Tz- 

■-* — 4 
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Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Cont'd. 
Class  IU.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY— ConcludecL 


InstitatioiL 


Looation. 


Official 
oontroL 


System  of 
worfc. 


Industry. 


C<B- 

timcton 

or 


State     Beform 
SohooL 

UARYUJSD. 

House  of  Boftige. . 

Saint  Mary*8  In- 
dustrial School. 

MicmaAH. 
Beform  School.... 

State    Industrial 
Home  for  Girls. 


State     Beform 
SohooL 

Bethany  Home  .. 


MlflflOUBI. 

House  of  Befuge. 


NBW  UAMPSHIBK. 

State    Industrial 
S<^ooL 

MBW  JKB8KT. 

State     Beform 

SchooL 
Newark  City  Home 


mW  YORK. 

House  of  Befor- 
mation  for  Juv. 

State  Industrial 
School. 

New  York  Catho- 
lic Protectory. 


House  of  Befuffe. . 
Boys'    Industrial 
li&hooL 

PKHKSYLVANIA. 

Beform  School — 
House  of  BeAige. 


VBBMOHT. 

Beform  School.... 
wiBCOifSur. 

Industrial  School 

for  Boys. 
Industrial  School 

for  Girls. 


CapeElisabeth 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Lansing 

Adrian 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis  . 

St  Louis 

Manchester.. 

Jamesburg  .. 
Verona 


SUte. 


State  and 

city. 
State,  dty. 

ana  pn- 

▼ate. 


State. 
State  . 

State. 


City. 


City. 


State. 

State  . 
City.. 


New  York... 
Bochoster  ... 
Westchester. 


Cincinnati.. 
Lancaster  .. 


State. 
State  . 


County, 
city,  and 
prf^ate. 


CHy.. 
Suce  . 


Morgaaza.... 
PhUadelphia. 


Veigennes.. 

Waukesha.. 
Milwaukee  . 


State. 


Statcoit^, 
and  pri- 
vate. 


State. 

State. 
State  . 


Piece  price 

Contract. 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

PubMc  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract 
Pieceprioe 


Piece  price 


Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 

Piece  price 

Public  ac- 
count. 
Pieceprioe 


Contract 
Pieceprioe 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Pieceprioe 


Pieceprioe 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Furniture.. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing;  iron  goods;    to- 
bacco. 


Boots  and  shoes ;   clothing ; 

furniture. 
Clothing 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.; 

stoves,  hoDow  ware,  etc. ; 

misceHaneous. 
Clothing;  miscellaneous... 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Furniture 


Furniture.. 


Clothing 

Blooms,  brushes,  etc.;  cloth- 
ing; farming,  gardening, 
etc.;  misoellaneons. 


Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes ;  furniture. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing;  furniture 


Clothing 

Brooms,    brushes,    etc. 
clothing. 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes;  ftimitnre 

Brooms,    brushes,    etc.; 
clothing. 


Furniture.. 


Boots  and  shoes ;  clothing; 

farming,  gardening,  etc. 
Clothing 
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Table  n.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS-Confd. 

Ci-ASS  in.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORBIATORY— Concluded. 


Smployed  in  prodaot- 
hre  lAbor. 

datiea. 

Idle  and  aiok. 

Aggregate. 

Maid. 

Tern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

«5 

65 

43 

48 

108 

108 

1 

.... 

... 

106 
230 

106 
230 

150 
141 

150 
141 

11 
60 

11 
60 

267 
431 

267 
431 

• 

336 

836 

291 

291 

71 

71 

608 

608 

270 

184 

270 
184 

170 

170 

440 

440 
184 

184 

270 

184 

454 

170 

170 

440 

184 

624 

00 

15 

CO 
15 

108 

18 
10 

126 
10 

5 

8 

15 

8 
15 

173 

21 
40 

104 
40 

60 

15 

75 

108 

28 

136 

5 

18 

23 

173 

61 

284 

85 
25 

85 
25 

1  «» 

40 

70 

35 

9 

44 

175 

49 

224 

110 

110 

30 

40 

70 

35 

9 

44 

175 

49 

224 

85 

85 

10 

16 

26 

2 

2 

.  95 

18 

113 

100 
81 

25 

100 
106 

207 
67 

207 
67 

807 
148 

307 
173 

25 

m 

25 

206 

274 

274 

455 

25 

480 

823 
300 

250 
500 

400 

528 
300 
250 
900 

80 
104 

I   360 

95 
90 

200 

175 
194 

560 

5 
8 

80 

5 
2 

117 

10 
10 

197 

608 
412 

1,280 

100 
92 

717 

708 
504 

1,907 

1,663 

400 

2,063 

544 

885 

929 

93 

124 

217 

2,300 

909 

8.209 

110 
280 

110 
280 

70 
278 

45 

115 

278 

73 

22 

95 

253 
558 

67 

820 

558 

300 

800 

,348 

45 

393 

78 

22 

95 

811 

67 

878 

70 
347 
297 

60 
06 

120 
247 
223 

240 

60 
100 

300 
197 

310 
622 

110 
176 

420 
796 

21 

10 

81 

574 
50' 

116 

690 

837 

160 

497 

21 

10 

31 

932 

286 

1,218 

50 

20 

17 

37 

"' 

" 

" 

70 

17 

"87 

2M 
45 

132 

234 
177 

66 

66 

300 
45 

800 
177 

132 

219 

132 

411 

66 

66 

845 

182 

477 

16261  LAB- 
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Table  n.— COiT^IOTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITUTIONS— Oontfd- 

SUMMARY.— Class  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES  BY  STATES. 


Stale 
or 

Con- 
tractors 

or 
lessees. 

"ss^f.is.r 

Engaged  in  prison 
dnUes. 

Idle  a^  tick. 

JkKKcegato. 

tenitoiy. 

Male. 

Pern. 

Total. 

Male. 

FMn. 

TotsL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

IW. 

TotaL 

Alabama 

Arizona... 

7« 

618 

1,020 

150 

205 

55 

181 

1,520 

1,625 

1.150 

405 

1.017 

067 

778 

138 

450 
818 

1.225 
876 
104 
75 
114 

8,000 
84 

8.758 
043 

1,805 
210 

1,450 
162 
724 

1,251 

2,620 

65 

751 

45 

205 

353 

100 

'""io 

15 

•"'25 
25 



.  .  .. 

235 



'""ii 

"'"85 
40 

■""ii 
'"'is 

23 
42 

■"'"57 

1,585 
08 
518 

1.026 

150 

205 

55 

181 

1,560 

1,640 

1.150 
405 

1.017 
002 
708 
138 
45a 
874 
451^ 
818 

1.828 
876 
104 
76 
114 

8^180 
84 

8,838 
088 

1,806 
210 

1,460 
162 
767 

1.274 

65 

808 
45 
205 
353 

8 
40 
85 
607 
136 
62 
85 
60 

15 
...... 

20 
6 

1 

5 

18 
40 
46 
726 
140 
66 
88 
56 

7 
15 

8 

10 
15 

1.445 

187 

653 

1.770 

205 

277 

00 

281 

1.620 

2.248 

1.208 

670 

1.488 

1,114 

788 

168 

803 

1.201 

700 

400 

1.268 

1.620 

»4 

128 

128 

8.284 

100 

5.478 

1.080 

803 
1.278 

056 

82, 
255 
443 

118 
...... 

n 

6 
4 
8 
5 
40 
44 

'"ii 

13 
28 
4.1 

8 
116 
811 

1 

U 

118 

85 

I 

2 

4S8 

"875 
•5 
24 

*'"ioi 

"""'45 

46 

45 

8 

68 

6 

18 

15T 

Arkansas  . 

1 
8 

501 

California 

Colorado 

56 

10 
10 

66 

10 
10 

'•a 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

2 

1 
1 
8 
10 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 

281 
OS 

Florida 

3M 

Qoorfda 

1,8M 

UUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa • 

547 

115 

162 

888 

185 

18 

27 

270 

434 

102 

58 

15 

604 

08 

32 

10 

140 

16 

070 

72 

604 

53 

417 

73 

58 

12 
205 
80 
35 
74 

...... 

18 
8 
16 
8 

76 

75 

1 

10 
10 

8 

i 

280 

"'224 

25 
84 

*""w 

'"""22 
8 
8 
U 

6 

18 

675 

116 

178 

806 

138 

84 

80 

846 

800 

108 

68 

504 
101 
82 
12 
888 
16 

87 
618 
68 

78 
68 
40 

251 
16 

216 
80 
41 
87 

71 
83 
22 
33 
12 
7 
8 

171 

128 
58 
20 
28 

150 

12 

21 

4 

185 

1 

2 

'""40 
1 

i 

6 
85 

3 

""10 

72 
88 

22 

83 

12 

0 

8 

211 

120 
68 
80 
88 

186 
12 
28 
4 

146 

2.2W 

^15 

Kansas ,. 

L446 

Kontncky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

1.1a 
841 

m 

Maryland 

Massaclinsetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

NeTada 

4 
7 

\ 

84 
7 

1 

1.0W 

1.612 

710 

411 

1.881 

130 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

1 
8 

130 

8.722 

100 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 

12 
2 

18 
1 
6 
2 
8 
1 
1 
I 
6 
1 
2 
1 

766 

5 

51 

0 

610 

8 

20 

66 

""21 
2 

821 
6 
51 
0 
681 
8 
22 

6,858 
1,085 

"-^ 

847 
LS28 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Ishmd.... 
t$outh  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

861 
456 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  .... 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

5 

7 

16 
16 

6 

*"  7 
15 
16 

Total 

238 

82,625 

1,086 

33,661 

7,184 

062 

8,146 

2,516 

180 

2,706 

42.825 

2,18744»613 

SUMMARY.-Class  II.-IN8TITUTI0NS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES  BY  STATED 


Dist  Colombia . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kontnoky 

Masssohusetts.. 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Missonri , 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin  ...... 


Total. 


16 
3 


30 


160 

800 

65 

60 

1.410 

813 

50 

2.30 

408 

a-»7 

664 
60 
138 


5.407 


30 

10 

167 


50 


463 


106 
400 
282 

60 

l,40:i 

85i 

50 
280 
468 
0:j8 
661 

60 
138 


5.850 


7 

83 

8 

8 

036 

138 

20 

48 

135 

70 

714 

5 

50 


2,162 


20 
127 

12 

18 
350 

38 
4 

50 


83 

817 

6 

0 


1.048 


27 

160 

15 

21 

1.206 

176 

24 

08 

135 

153 

1.031 

11 

50 


8.205 


116 


288 
146 
6 
8 
44 
18 
27 


10 


617 


158 


128 

8 

18 

802 


178 
648 


68 

2.608 

150i  1,007 

76 

800 

64T 

046 

OOi  1,405 

'       74 

307 


■3' 


7761 


8»186 


60 
140 
182 

81 
486 

88 

4 

108 


300 
350 

• 
0 


888 

6t7 

8i0 

M 

8,070 

1,180 


e47 

1.145 

1,756 

80 

816 


0;88t 


,U^.  . 
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Table  IL— OONVIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITC7TION8— OonM. 
SUMMARY.— Class  ni.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY  BY  STATES. 


Steto 
or 

Con- 
tnwton 

or 
leeeeot. 

Bmployed  in  pro- 
daetiTe  Iftbor. 

Sn/^agedizipriBOD 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

teaitory- 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Kale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Cokyndo 

46 
876 
lOi 
16& 

J£ 

880 

870 
00 

110 
85 

181 
1,663 
.890 

574 
60 

278 

■""io 

""'78 

"isi 

16 

"""25 
400 

*"iio 

*"i32 

46 
416 
104 
165 

02 

65 
836 
464 
•75 
UO 

86 

206 

2.068 

890 

000 

50 
411 

44 

72 

53 

157 

807 

48 

201 

170 

108 

80 

10 

274 

544 

848 

837 

20 

66 

'"i72 

""ii 

*"*28 

ts 

""886 

45 

160 

17 

44 

244 

63 

157 

810 

48 

201 

170 

186 

70 

26 

274 

020 

803 

407 

87 

66 

• 

00 
447 
157 
822 
825 
108 
608 
440 
178 
175 

05 

455 

2,800 

811 

082 

70 
845 

""iii 



""S 
"iai 

6] 
40 
18 
25 

000 
67 

286 
17 

132 

00 

Coonectloat.  ... 

3 

1 
1 

* 

660 

Birt.ColunbiA.. 

157 

THIboW  ...... 

822 

Iav» 

4 

6 

0 

420 

¥llIlf^  ,     r.T   ... 

1 
4 

108 

Mirylaad 

lOeUnD 

71 

71 

608 
024 

MimiMoto 

6 
85 

1^ 
0 
2 

28 
44 

2 

234 

MisKwrl 

KewHampahire. 

NewJeney 

New  York. 

Ohio 

PeoiwjiTBiiiA... 
V«nDoal 

2 

1 

3 
8 

1 

224 
113 
480 

03 
78 
21 

124 
22 
10 

217 
05 
81 

3,200 

878 

1,218 

87 

Wiaoontin 

477 

Total 

28 

4.707 

080 

6,757 

2,874 

875 

8,740 

802 

100 

482 

7,043 

2,055 

0,008 

RECAPITULATION  TOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


Omi. 

Gob. 

traeton 
^   or 

Xmploy  ed  in  pro- 
dncti^  labor. 

Bnga^^inpri«m 

Idle  and  aiok. 

Makb 

Fttn. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

I 

n 

ra 

S8 
80 
28 

83,026 
6,407 
4.707 

1.000 
452 
000 

88,001 
5,860 
5,757 

7,184 
2,162 
2.874 

062 

1,048 

875 

8.146 
8,fi06 
8,740 

2,516 
617 
802 

188 
158 
100 

2.705 
775 
402 

42,825 
8.186 
7.043 

2.187 
1.653 
2,055 

44,512 
0,830 
0^908 

IMaL. 

201 

42^700 

2.478 

45^277 

12.220 

2.880 

15,100 

8.486 

537 

8.072 

68,454 

5.886 

64.848 
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Table  II.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— ContU 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


State  or  territo- 
ry and  claeses 
ofinstitatioDB. 

Con- 
tractors 

or 
lessees. 

Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Afgwgato. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

FtaL 

Total 

Alabama, 

OlaOfi     T 

76 

1,435 

100 

1.585 

3 

15 

18 

7 

8 

10 

UM 

IM 

1,961 

n  ;::::: 

TTT 

Aritona. 
Class    I 

7« 

1.435 

100 

1,535 

8 

15 

18 

7 

3 

10 

1,445|      118J  1,56J 

93 

93 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

n 

Tn  - 

Arkama*. 
Class    I 

03' 

93 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

1 

518 

518 

35 

11 

46 

663 

11 

564 

n .  . 

m 

1 

518 

518 

35 

11 

46 

653 

ir    !i^ 

Oalifomia. 
Class    T 

3 

1,026 

1.026 

697 

29 

716 

56 

96 

1,779 

28 

1.806 

n 

TTT 

...... 

Colorado, 
Class    T 

8 

1,026 

1,020 

697 

29 

726 

56 

56 

1,779 

2©:  1.808 

150 

150 

185 

5 

140 

10 

10 

295 

5 

300 

n 

TTT 

46 

46 

44 

44 

90 

90 

xJOWMCtiCUt, 

Class    T . . , . .     . . 

196 

196 

179 

5 

184 

10 

10 

385 

5 

390 

a 

205 

205 

62 

4 

60 

10 

10 

277 

4 

281 

II 

TTT 

8 

875 

40 

415 

72 

172 

244 

447 

212      659 

Dakota, 
Class   I 

6 

580 

40 

620 

134 

1761      810 

10 

10 

.724 

2161      MO 

1 

55 

55 

85 

8 

88 

90 

8 

98 

n     .    . 

TTT 

1 

55 

55 

85 

8 

88 

90 

3 

93 

DUUtf  Columbia 
Class    T 



n 

166 
104 

30 

196 
104 

7 
53 

20 

27 
53 

178 
157 

50 

223 

TTT- 

1 

157 

1 

270 

30 

800 

60 

20 

80 

880 

66      saa 

Florida. 
Class    T 





1 

181 

181 

50 

5 

55 

281 

5 

286 

n 

TIT 

1 

181 

181 

50 

5 

55 

281 
1,520 

5 
40 

286 

Clans    T 

8 

1.520 

40 

1,560 

1.569 

n 



m 

8 

1,520 

40 

1.560 

1,520 

40 

1,669 

JUinaU, 
Class   T 

10 
3 

1 

1,625 
899 
165 

16 
10 

1,640 
409 
165 

547 
83 
157 

28 
127 

675 
160 
157 

71 
US 

1 
12 

72 
128 

2,243 
548 
822 

44 

149 

^JS 

n 

TTP" 

323 

18 

2,189 

25 

2,214 

737 

155 

892 

J 

13 

200 

J,J113 

193 

3.806 
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TablbH.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  EffSTITUTIONS— Contfd. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  CLASSES— Continued. 


Stele  ortezrHo- 

IT  ABd  oJAMM 

Con- 
tnMston 

or 
lessees. 

'sslss'.Jsjr 

Ih^^prlson 

Idle  tad  siok. 

Aaregate. 

Male. 

Fern. 

ToteL 

l£sle. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

Pem. 

ToteL 

Male. 

Fern. 

ToteL 

Vbm    T 

8 
8 

1,160 
65 

*"'iS 

1,160 
232 

116 
8 

""ii 

115 
15 

88 

8 

33 
8 

'•11 

"'"i82 

1,298 
250 

H. 

ITT 

latca. 
Chwn    T      .... 

11 

1,216 

167 

1.8?2 

118 

12 

130 

33 

3 

36 

1.366 

182 

1,548 

3 

486 

496 

162 

11 

173 

28 

22 

679 

11 

690 

II 

TTT    ..... 

14 

78 

92 

807 

12 

819 

4 

5 

9 

825 

95 

420 

KansoM, 
CImn    T 

8 

609 

78 

687 

469 

23 

«2 

26 

5 

81 

1.004 

106 

1.110 

2 

1,017 

1,017 

388 

18 

896 

38 

88 

1,488 

13 

1.446 

n 

ni 

CHm    T 

2 

1,017 

1,017 

883 

18 

896 

88 

88 

1.433 

13 

1.446 

1 

967 
60 

26 

992 

60 

186 
8 

8 

18 

188 
21 

13 

""ii 

12 
18 

^"4 

28 
81 

1.142 
94 

II 

ni 

Clam    T 

1 

1,027 

86 

1,062 

138 

21 

169 

13 

18 

25 

1.177 

59 

1,236 

I 

778 

25 

798 

18 

16 

84 

7 

2 

9 

79^ 

.43 

841 

^^n.;:..:... 

TTT 



Clam    T  

1 

778 

26 

798 

18 

16 

34 

7 

2 

9 

798 

43 

841 

188 

188 

37 

8 

80 

8 

8 

168 

8 

171 

n ,. 

m 

1 

66 

66 

48 

48 

108 

108 

JfarylaMd. 
ClflM    T 

1 

198 

198 

70 

3 

73 

8 

...... 

8 

276 

3 

279 

4 

462 

452 

270 

79 

846 

in 

40 

211 

893 

116 

1.009 

II 

Trr 

4 

886 

886 

291 

291 

71 

71 

698 

696 

C1«M   T 

8 

788 

788 

661 

76 

637 

242 

40 

282 

1.591 

116 

1,707 

7 
16 

689 
1.419 

286 
78 

874 
1.492 

484 
986 

7» 
d5» 

609 

1.296 

128 
288 

1 
64 

129 
292 

1,201 
2,598 

311 
486 

1,512 
3,079 

II 

TTT 

GImh   T      

28 

2,068 

808 

2.866 

1,870 

434 

1.804 

866 

56 

421 

3,794 

797 

4,501 

4 
8 

460 
813 
270 

184 

460 
854 
454 

192 
188 
170 

1 
88 

1^ 
176 
170 

68 
146 

4 

68 
160 

709 
1.097 

440 

1 
83 
184 

710 

II 

1,180 

m 

624 

1 

fn«M    T 

7 

1,542 

225 

1,767 

500 

39 

639 

204 

4 

208 

2.246 

268'  2,514 

1 

818 
60 
60 

'""is 

318 
60 
76 

63 
20 
108 

10 

4 
28 

63 
24 
136 

29 

6 
5 

1 

'""is 

30 
6 
23 

400 
76 
173 

11 

4 

61 

411 

n 

80 

TTT.     

234 

ChMt    T 

1 

428 

16 

443 

181 

42 

223 

40 

19 

59 

649 

76 

725 

84 

1,226 

08 

1,^ 

15 

10 

25 

28 

6 

83 

1,268 

113 

1.881 

n  ...•. 

ni 

::::::i:::::: 

...     |.- 

84 

1,225 

08 

1,323 

15 

10 

25 

28 

5 

33 

l,2«8 

= 

113 

1,381 
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TABLE  IL-^ONTIOTS  BY  OLASSBS  OP  INSTirUTIONS— Oout'd. 
RECAPITULATION  OP  STATES  BY  CLASSES— Contiimed. 


State  or  territo- 
ry and  clMsea 
ofiDBtitutions. 

Con- 
tractors 
or 

Emploved  In  pro- 
daotive  labor. 

Engagjdinprison 

Idle  and  siok. 

AangM^ 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

V^n. 

TobBl 

Male. 

Ftoj. 

Total. 

Male. 

FtaL 

Toiid. 

Miuowri. 
Class    I 

7 
1 
2 

876 
280 
110 

""60 

876 
289 
110 

604 
48 
80 

""si 

40 

694 
96 
70 

160 
8 
36 

86 
8 
9 

185 
6 

175 

85 
106 
40 

"•S 

II 

Ill 

234 

Kebratka. 
Class    I 

10 

1,225 

50 

1,275 

672 

90 

762 

188 

47 

285 

2.066 

187 

2.272 

1 

194 

194 

08 

9\ 

101 

12 

12 

804 

3 

807 

If 

HI 

Nevada 

1 

194 
76 

_^ 

194 
75 

98 

8 

101 

13 

12 

804 

8 

m 

Class    T.  ....... 

sa 

82 

21 

2 

28 

128 

2 

n; 

II 

III. 

Neao  Hampshire. 
Class    I 

76 

75 

82 

82 

21 

2 

23 

128 

^ 

lae 

1 

114 

114 

10 

2 

12 

4 

4 

128 

S 

181 

II 

HI 

1 

86 

85 

.10 

16 

26 

3 

2 

95 

^1 

lis 

New  Jertey, 
Class    I#      .  . 

2 

199 



190 

20 

18 

88 

4 

2 

6 

288 

ao 

Stt 

8 

8,000 

189 

8,189 

149 

289 

888 

186 



10 

146 

3.284 

488 

8;  728 

n  

in 

1 

181 

26 

206 

274 

274 

456 

25 

480 

NeufKeacieo. 
Claflfl    T    

7 

8,181 

214 

8,895 

423 

239 

662 

135 

10 

146 

8,789 

463 

4.902 

84 

84 

16 

16 

100 

IM 

II 

TTT 



"  "'* 

84 

84 

16 

^ 

100 

106 

New  York, 
Glass    T    ,.. 

.  .... 

12 
2 

7 

8.758 
488 

1,663 

85 

"'ioo 

8.888 

468 
2,068 

970 
136 
544 

224 
"886 

1.194 
136 
929 

755 
44 

98 

66 

821 
44 
217 

6^478 

647 

2.800 

876 

"ioi 

6,868 

647 

9  909 

n. 

TTT 

North  OaroHna. 

21 

5,884 

486 

6.869 

1.649 

609 

2,288 

892 

190 

1.082 

8.486 

1,»4 

9. 769 

Class    I 

2 

948 

40 

968 

72 

25 

97 

6 

6 

1.020 

66 

1.606 

n 

m 

OMo, 
Class    I 

2 

948 

40 

988 

72 

25 

97 

6 

6 

1.020 

66 

1,085 

18 
2 
8 

1.806 
867 
890 

""S 

938 
890 

694 
70 
348 

24 
88 
46 

618 
153 
898 

61 
18 
T8 

'"36 
22 

51 
54 
96 

1.950 
945 
811 

94 

200 
67 

L974 

II 

878 

m 

Oregon. 
Class    I 

98 

2.662 

81 

2,688 

1,012 

152 

1.164 

142 

68 

200 

8,706 

891 

8.907 

1 

210 

210 

58 

63 

9 

9 

272 

878 

II 

m 

*" 

Class    I 

1 

210 

210 

53 

53 

9 

9 

272 

878 

6 

1.460 
664 
574 

19 

""iii 

600 

417 
714 
837 

60 
317 
160 

486 

1,031 

497 

810 
27 
21 

21 
33 
10 

631 
60 
31 

2,477 

t405 

982 

100 
869 
286 

f.m 

II 

1.756 

ni 

8 

1I2I8 

0 

2.688 

135 

2.823 

1,468 

546 

2,014 

658 

64 

722 

4.814 

746 

B,M9 
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Table  II.— CONVfOTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS— Oonc'd. 
RECAPITULATION  OP  STATES  BY  CLASSES— Concluded. 


State  or  territo- 
ry ftnd  cleaiiBe 

dm- 

tractors 

or 

Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
.  labor. 

Idle  and  Sick. 

Aggregite. 

oflnstitations. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Totid. 

Oiam    T  

2 

1<» 

188 

78 

73 

8 

8 

288 



238 

II 

ITT      ,.,._, 



2 

102 

182 

78 

68 

78 

8 

3 

238 

238 

8mUk  OunHimitL 
OImii    t  

8 

724 

48 

787 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

46 

847 

II 

ITT 



8 

724 

48 

787 

58 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 

Tmrnfm. 
OHufi    I 

1 

1,251 

28 

1,274 

27 

22 

49 

1,278 

45 

1,323 

II 

HI 

1 
1 

1,251 
2.629 

23 
42 

1,274 
2,871 

27 
248 

22 

49 

M78 

45 

1.823 

_____ 

_ 

Asm. 

fJI^M     I 

8 

251 

2,877 

45 

2,922 

II 

m 

1 

2,^ 

42 

2,871 

248 

8 

251 

2,877 

45 

2,922 

F«rmont 
ChuM    T. 

1 

1 
1 

«5 
09 
50 

65 
69 
50 

12 
5 
20 

8 
« 
17 

15 
U 
87 

5 

5 

82 

74 
70 

8 
» 
17 

85 

11 

80 

ni 

87 

8 

184 

i« 

37 

26 

63 

5 

_± 

226 

26 

252 

Tirgiinia, 
CIjumi    T 

5 

751 

57 

808 

205 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1.024 

II 

m 

5 

761 

57 

808 

205 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1.024 



Wtuihi/nyUm. 
deiM    T      

1 

45 

45 

30 

80 

7 

...... 

7 

82 

82 

n 

ni 

.... 

1 

48 

45 

80 



80 

7 

7 

82 

8^ 

Wui  Virginia. 

dim    I       .  . 

2 

20S 

205 

85 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

261 

II 

m 

2 

aos 

205 

35 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

261 

WUctntin, 
Clftm    T 

1 

85S 
18& 

363 
138 
411 

74 
60 
66 

13 
9 

87 
59 
66 

16 
19 

16 
19 

448 

1% 

18 

9 

132 

466 

n     

216 

m 

279,      132 

477 

....  ... 

1 

770       132 

902 

190 

22 

212 

35 

'...•.. 

85 

995 

154 

1,149 
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Table  IIL— OONVIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WOBK. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 


Lutitntion. 

Location. 

Official  con- 
ttoL 

Induatry. 

C<m< 
tneton 

or 
leoieoi. 

1 

ABIZOHA. 

Territorial  Prlaon.... 

OALIFOBVU.. 

State  Prison 

Yuma  ..«-.T 

Territory... 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

District 

City 

City 

County 

State 

Stete 

State 

State 

UnitedStates 

Pcdaom ......... 

State  Prison         • 

SanQuentin  — 

Ca&onCity 

Golden 

Ail  industries f. 

COLORADO. 

State  Penitentiary.... 

State   Industrial 
School. 

COKHBCnCUT. 

Indastrial  School  for 
Girls. 

PI8TK1CTOFCOLUMBIA. 

WasliiuKten  Asylum  . 

ILUIfOIS. 

House  of  Correction .. 
Houso  of  Correction . . 

niDUHA. 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary 

Bafir8.iuto  ......^............^ 

SSk.™::::::;;;::::::...::: 

All  industries 



Brick 

Lime 

All  industries 

Middletown  .... 
Washington 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Bone  ash 

Brooms....................... 

Clothine 

Shoes 

Boxes,  paper 



AIMndniffriAil    . 

Clothinir  (for  inmates) 

Coffins 

Farming 

Grading  and  cleaning  streets  . 
Brick 

Anamosa 

Eldora 

Brick 

Brooms 

Stone,  broken... 

All  industries 



Industrial  School 
(boys'  department). 

Industrial    School 
(girls'  department). 

KANSAS. 

State  Penitentiary.... 

United    Stotes  mii. 
tary  Prison. 

Farming 

Stone,  dressed 

AllixMln^rtrifts 

MtohellvlUe.... 

Fort   Leayen- 
worth. 

Brooms 

Shoes 

AlHndnatiHA^,       

Clotliinir.  irirls* 

Fftijcy  goods .................. 

All  indnstries. 

Building  and  repairing  priaon. 
Clothing  (for  oonvicto) 

Mining,  no«ll    

All  industries 

Booteand  shoes 

Boxes,  benches,  crates,  eto. . . . 

Brooms , 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 
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Table  IIL— OOlirVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOKK. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 


67 


Xmployed  in  prodnot- 
Ive  Iftbor. 

EngaMd  in  prison 

Idle  and  siok. 

AgKregato. 

Male. 

F«m. 

TotaL 

Mie. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

l£ftle. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. , 

98 

93 

49 

49 

15 

15 

157 

157 

328 

828 

231 

3 

286 

559 

2 

561 

446 

-.  .... 

446 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

5446 

(5) 

5446 

409 

409 

87 

37 

774 

774 

231 

3 

238 

1,005 

2 

1.007 

■ 

150 

160 

135 

5 

140 

10 

10 

295 

5 

300 

40 

40 

110 

110 

4< 

10 

46 
10 

44 

44 

90 

90 

21 

21 

10 

10 

5 

6 

190 



196 

179 

6 

184 

10 

10 

885 

5 

390 

40 

40 

172 

172 

■ 

212 

212 

.... 





... 

IM 

30 
80 

196 
80 

7 

30 

27 

178 

50 

223 

2 

3 

80 

80 

84 

84 

lee 

80 

196 

7 

20 

27 

173 

50 

223 



4< 

46 

(«) 

(«) 

(c) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

d46 

(d) 

d46 

43 

S3 

3 

1 

45 
28 

2 

8 

10 

45 

10 

55 

31 

1 

22 

89 

3 

91 

2 

8 

10 

91 

10 

101 

65 

65 

3 

5 

8 

68 

5 

73 

.««•... 



...  .. 

190 

190 

77 

11 

88 

8 

8 

275 

11 

286 

10 

10 

180 

180 

X4 

14 

807 

807 

4 

4 

335 

825 

10 

10 

4 

4 

78 
76 

78 
75 

13 

18 



6 

5 

95 

95 

8 

3 

204 

78 

282 

884 

28 

407 

12 

5 

17 

600 

106 

706 

474 

474 

109 

18 

132 

24 

24 

^607 

18 

4620 

182 

183 

83 

83 

36U 

360 

. 

294 

394 

374 

374 

9 

....... 

9 

577 

m 

172 

172 

79 

79 

14 

14 

IS 

15 

14 

14 

768 



768 

883 

St 

18 

396 

33 

33 

1,184 

13 

1,197 

•  For  convicta  enjraf^ed  in  prison  dutien  and  idle  aod  Rick,  see  piece-price  systam. 

b  Hee  also  nieco-pHce  HVAtem. 

e  For  convicta  enj^ageif  in  prison  duties  and  idle  and  siok,  see  cootrael  tyttan. 

d  Bee  also  eoutract  and  piece-pTico  Hysleuis. 

«  8m  alM  oontrMl  lyttam. 
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Table  IIL— CQNVIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK— Continued. 

.  PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Institatiaii. 


Loofttion. 


Official  oon- 
troL 


Iiidutry. 


Cob- 

notor 

or 


State  PenitentiAry. 
City  Workhonae... 


State  Prison . 


MAflaACHUflKTTS. 

Jail  and  Hoase  of  Cor. 

for  Bristol  Co. 
Jail  and  Honae  of  Cor. 

for  Middleaex  Co. 
House  of  Industry  for 

Suffolk  Ca 


MICHIOAlf. 

Reform  School. . 


Frankfort  . 
Loniaville  . 


Thomaston. 


New  Bedford . 

Cambridge 

Deer  Island... 


State  Industrial  Home 
for  Giris. 


Hooae  of  Correction .. 


ICnClfBSOTA. 

State  Reform  School. 


Workhouse 

Bethany  Home 

mwouBL 
Workhouse — 

MBTADA. 

State  Prison... 


NIW  JKBSBT. 

Bssex  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Jail  and  Workhouse 
at  county  farm. 


Lansing . 
Adrian  .. 


Detroit. 


Sl  Paul . 


St.  Louis. 


Caldwell. 


State. 
City.. 


State. 


County. 
County. 
County . 


State. 


State. 


City. 


State. 


St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 


City. 
City. 


City. 


Carson  City  — 


State. 


County. 


Becaucus  .......i  County. 


Bnilding  prison . 
Stone,  quarried . 


All  industries 

Carriages  and  sleighs . 
Harnesses 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's  . 

Brushes 

Stone,  dressed 


All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Clothing 

Shoes 

All  industries 

Dresses,  millinery  goods,  etc  . . 

Underclothing     (^rls')    and 
bedding. 
Chairs 


All  industries 

G-reenhonse  products . . 

Tinware 

Toys,  children's 

Farming 

All  Industries 

Clothing  (for  inmates) . 

Laundering 


All  industries 

Grading  streets., 
Stone,  quarried  .. 


AU  industries 

Boots  and  shoes  ..^ 

Stone,  quarried  and  dressed. , 


AU  industries 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Stone,  quarried  and  crushed  . 

All  industries 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Repairing  roads 

Stone,  quarried  and  crashed  . 
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Table  in.--0ONVIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK— Continued. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Bmpknred  in  prodaot- 

Engaged  in  prison 
doties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

XAle. 

Pern. 

Total 

* 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

m 

120 
00 

"\ 

% 

% 

(») 

% 

% 

M20 
63 

(b) 
31 

6120 
94 

1 
2 

180 

180 

8 

18 

21 

13 

13 

183 

31 

214 

ISt 
M 
30 

188 
94 
89 

27 

3 

80 

8 

8 

168 

3 

171 

1 

1S3 

188 

27 

3 

30 

8 

8 

168 

3 

171 

85 
175 
96 

85 
175 
96 

42 
97 
(c) 

20 
26 

(0 

62 
123 

88 
70 

(e) 

89 
70 

166 
342 

doe 

20 
26 
(d) 

186 
868 
d98 

1 
2 
8 

866 

858 

139 

46 

185 

109 

109 

606 

46 

652 

270 

212 

50 

6 

418 

'"'iii' 

27 
147 

41 

270 
212 

50 

8 

184 

87 
147 

479 

170 



170 

440 

440 
184 

574 

1 

184 
83 

f 

38 

38 

76 

16 

4 

19 

491 

8 

706 

225 

983 

208 

88 

246 

15 

4 

19 

931 

267 

1,196 

00 
6 
20 
35 
50 

iT 

8 
7 

00 
5 
20 
85 
50 
15 
8 
7 

108 
20 

18 

4 

10 

126 

24 
10 

5 

6 



8 

'""is* 

8 

6 
15 

173 

76 

21 

4 
40 

194 

80 

40 

1 

2 
8 

110 

15 

125 

128 

32 

160 

11 

18 

29 

249 

65 

314 

239 

114 
125 

280 

114 
125 

48 

50 

98 

8 

8 

6 

290 

d53 

d348 

1 

230 

239 

48 

50 

98 

8 

8 

6 

290 

53 

343 

75 
04 
11 

76 
04 
11 

82 

32 

21 

2 

28 

128 

2 

130 

1 

75 

76 

32 

82 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130 

108 

84 

134 

2.207 

48* 

2,150 

9 
0 

'"'iii' 

180 

177 
43 
184 
2.887 
180 
48 
2.159 

168 
2,272 

9 
400 

177 
2.672 

1 

30 

210 

240 

86 

10 

45 

2 

a  For  convicts  engaged  in  prison  dnties  and  idle  and  sick,  see  lease  system. 
b  See  also  lease  system. 

«  For  oonvlota  engaged  in  prison  dnties  and  idle  and  sick,  see  piece-price  systesk 
d  Bee  also  piece-price  system. 
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Table  HI.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WOEK— Continued. 

PUBUC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Institation. 

Location. 

Official 
oontroL 

Industry. 

C<m- 

toaetoca 

or 

Issaeea. 

8 

HEW  JBBSKT—^Onord. 

Newark  City  Home... 

HIW  TOBK. 

Auburn  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

State  Beformatory . . . . 

New  York  Catholic 
Protectory. 

NOBTH  CABOLDfA. 

State  Penitentiary.... 
OHIO. 

Verona  ....-...- 

City 

State 

State 

State 

County^  city, 
and  private. 

State 

State 

City 

City 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State,    city, 
and  private. 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

All  industries 

Auburn 

Dannemora 

JSlmirA ..  r .-.,,- - 

Bricklaying,  carpentering,  eto- 
Bni^h^-s  ffhoe  and  horiu> ^- 

Clothing 

Farming... 

To  vs.  furniture,  etc 

Shoes, men's  .................... 

1 

? 

Clothing,  mon's  and  boys' ....... 

8 

All  industries... l 

Westchester 

Baleigh 

Brooms 

Rnmbotf,  scrub  snd  ihoe  ..^.t^ 

4 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 

\ 
All  industries  ...... ...r.. 

1 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Salem 

Brick 

Building  governor's  mansion  . 
Building  railroad 

Farminc. --....-. 

Shoes  .!...!.... .....::. ...... 

Allindustries 

1 

Workhouse 

Brooms 

Extension-table  slides 

Hosiery 

Tinware 

1 

Stone,  quarried  (and  grading) ... 

8 

Workhouseand  House 
of  Correction. 

OIUBOON. 

SUte  Penitentiary .... 
Eastern  Penitentiary . 

PhiladelphiaCo.  House 

of  Correction. 
Beform  School 

House  of  Beftige 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison.... 
Delaware  Co.  Prison.. 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison . 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison.... 
Northampton  Co. 
Prison. 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove. 
Brick 

1 

Philadelphia.... 

Holmesburg 

Morganza 

Philadelphia.... 

Beading 

Westchester... 
Media 

Allindustries 

1 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 

women's. 
Cane-seating  chairs. .......... 

Checks,  cotton....... 

Ciirars .' 

) 

Stone 

8 

4 

Brushes,     scrub,     shoe,     and 

clothes. 
AUindnstries 

Cane-seatmg  chairs 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's.... 

{( 

All  industries  ^ 

CarDetinff.  raji  and  inffrain  ... 

Hosiery,  cotton 

8 

Carpeting 

7 

Allindustries 

Lancaster 

Allentown 

Easton 

Brooms 

Carpetinsr.  rac 

Hosiery 

8 

Allindustries 

Baskets 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting,  i-ag  and  jute 

Note,  flahing 

0 

Carpeting,  rag 

10 

Carpeting,  rag 

1 

1 
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TABLE  in.— OOlJmOTS  by  systems  of  work— Oontmued. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Emploved  in  produot* 
ive  labor. 

Engaged  In  priaon 
datiefl. 

Idle  and  Bick. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

81 
20 

25 

106 
20 

67 

67 

148 

26 

173 

40 

is' 

40 
18 

15 

15 

6 

7 

13 

2,456 

214 

2,670 

97 

210 

307 

35 

10 

45 

2,588 

434 

3,022 

174 
443 

174 
442 

218 
109 

218 
109 

350 
U 

350 
11 

a  742 
562 

o742 
60*2 

1 

2 

145 

145 

ib) 

\b) 

(b) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

al45 

a  143 

8 

26 

25 

120 

120 

250 

250 

360 

200 

560 

80 

117 

197 

«690 

c3l7 

01,007 

4 

1.011 

1,011 

687 

200 

887 

441 

117 

558 

2,139 

317 

2,450 

2M 

40 

339 

72 

25 

97 

5 

5 

d376 

65 

d441 

1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

11 

43 

43 

85 

40 

125 

50 



50 

290 

40 

339 

72 

25 

97 

5 

6 

876 

65 

441 

117 

117 

(b) 

(W 

(6) 

(b) 

ib) 

«117 

(e) 

0117 

1 

50 

50 

25 

25 

29 

29 

13 

13 

170 

170 

ib) 

(W 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

a  170 

(a) 

a  170 

a 

466 

40 

506 

50 

43 

93 

516 

83 

599 

8 

753 

40 

793 

50 

43 

93 

603 

83 

886 

40  1 

40 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

a40 

a40 

1 

815 

815 

200 

25 

225 

180 

5 

185 

0695 

80 

»725 

1 

107 

107 

71 

71 

82 

82 

105 

105 

859 

850 

514 

242 

756 

12 

15 

27 

885 

257 

1,142 

S 

70 
247 

50 

120 
247 

240 
97 

60 
100 

800 
197 

310 
0365 

110 
0110 

420 
0475 

8 

21 

10 

31 

4 

180 

180 

67 

67 

80 
23 

80 
23 

1 

I. 

80 

1 

31 

5 

7 

7 

25 

25 

4 

3 

7 

2 

1 

8 

81 

4 

85 

6 

24 

24 

6 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

81 

4 

85 

T 

1 

1 

90 

20 

8 

8 

50 

7 

57 

17 

1 

18 

20 

8 

23 

87 

11 

96 

• 

3 

3 

12 

12 

82 

7 

39 

3 

8 

39 
34 

30 
34 

2 
3 

2 
3 

82 
58 

82 
54 

• 



16 

1 

17 

1 

10 

a  See  alno  contract  system. 
b  For  convicts  enca^ml  in  prUou  dutieit  and  idle  and  sick,  see  contract  ayitem. 
«  See  also  piece-price  syBtem.  d  See  also  lease  systaiQ. 

0  See  also  ountntct  an«r piece-price  systems. 
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Table  in.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOBK— Oontinaed. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Official 
oonttoL 

Industry. 

Con- 
tractors 

or 
leaseea. 

11 

ll'orthnmberland  Co. 

FriBon. 
Philadelphia  Co. 

Priaon. 
Schuylkill  Co.  PilBon. 

AUeghenyCo.Work- 
houae. 

SOUTH  CABOLIHA. 

Penit4nitiary 

Sunbury 

Philadelphia.... 
PottariUe 

Claremont 

Columbia 

HnntsYiUe  and 
Busk. 

Waukesha 

Hilwankee 

Milwaukee 

County 

County 

County 

County 

State 

State 

State 

State 

County 

Caroetinir 

12 

Shoes,  men*B 

13 

All  industries 

Carpeting,  rag 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton . . 

14 

All  industrios 

Barrels  and  k<^ft 

Brooms .T.- 

All  industries 



1 

'~ 

TKXAB, 

P<niitimtiai7 

Building  state  canal 

Ck>thing(for  convicts) 

fAnning _.. 

Repairing  prison 

All  industries 

1 

" 

WIBOOHBUI. 

InduBtrial  School  for 
Boya. 

Industrial  School  for 

Girla. 
HouM  of  Correction . . 

Building  railroad 

Cloth  (for  prison) ... 

Engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc  . . 
ir^krmtqg    r ,. , 

Furniture  and  lumber 

Hining,  iron  ore  (and  burning 
charcoal),  etc 

Shoes  ( for  convictsr^ 

Stone,  quarried 

Wagons  and  cotton  presses. . . 

• 

All  industries 

jumz 

1 

Booto  and  shoes,  men's  and 

boys'. 
Clothing 

|r*nning---^T, ---..,  

Hosieryietc 

s 

Clothing  and  fiuioy  articles 

n 

Chain 

«« 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


1 

COHHKCnCUT. 

State  Prison 

Wethersfleld... 

Sioux  Falls 

Washington 

Joliet 

State 

Territory... 

District 

State 

Boots  and  shoes 

3 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

Stone,  dressed 

1 

1 

DUTBIOT  OF  OOLUMBLA. 

BefonnSoho(d 

njJMOlB. 

State  Penitentiary.... 

Cane-seating  chairs 

1 

1 
7 

1 

AlHndnfttriMi 

Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fence  wire,  barbed 

HosUory  and  oyeralis .  .1 

Stone  and  marble  (dressed)  and 
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Table  IIL— OOl^VIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOBK— Obatiaaed. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Coucluded. 


Bmpknred  in  produot- 
ivo  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
datioB. 

Idle  and  siok. 

TotaL 

Male. 

E^siii. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

26 

80 

28 
14 
15 
806 
265 
40 

4 
1 
8 



26 

80 

88 
15 
18 
806 
266 
40 

20 
44 

7 

200 

1 
25 

•      75 

21 
68 
7 

276 

6 

180 

8 

15 

3 
8 

18 

8 

183 
8 

33 

62 
814 
44 

520 

4 
28 

4 

88 

56 

842 
48 

613 

11 
12 
18 

14 

1.824 

61 

1.685 

1,354 

586 

1,800 

471 

60 

531 

3.448 

657 

4.106 

621 

338 

6 

44 

133 

20 
20* 

541 

888 

20 

44 

133 

(a) 

(a) 

<a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

b621 

b20 

6541 

1 

521 

20 

541 

521 

20 

541 

2,600 

241 

36 

60 

270 

2S2 
21 

457 
62 

42 
42 

2.661 

241 

36 

60 

276 

252 
21 

457 
62 

248 

3 

251 

02.857 

45 

e2.802 

1 

2,000 

42 

2,651 

248 

3 

251 

2,857 

45 

2,802 

284 

80 

26 
64 

75 
46 

138 

""m 

234 

80 

25 
54 

75 
177 

138 

66 

66 

800 

45 
807 

, 

300 

177 
216 

1 

188 
8 

) 

60 

8 

50 

18 

18 

8 

417 

132 

548 

U6 

8 

125 

18 

18 

552 

141 

683 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


205 

206 

62 

4 

66 

10 

10 

277 

4 

281 

1 

55 

55 

86 

8 

38 

80 

8 

88 

1 

104 



104 

58 

63 

187 

Kg 

1 

....... 

...... 

1,215 
188 
480 
126 
115 
64 
268 

1.215 
188 
480 
125 
115 
64 
253 

233 

28 

261 

71 

1 

72 

1.518 

28 

1.548 

1 

•  For  oonYiots  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  idle  and  siok,  see  contract  system. 
6  See  also  contract  and  lease  systems. 

#  See  ^Iso  contract  system. 
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Table  EII.— OOI^IOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Oontinued. 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Inttttation. 

Looatlon. 

Official 
control. 

Indostry. 

Con. 
tractoca 

or 
iMseea. 

*n 

Soathem  Penitentiaiy 

State  Beform  School . . 
Hoose  of  Correction  . . 

nCDIAMA. 

State  Prison  (north).. 
State  Prison  (south).. 

IOWA. 

Penitentiftry , . .  -  - 

Chester 

State 

State 

City 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Stote 

State  and 
city. 

State,   city, 
and    pri- 
vate. 

City 

State 

Coonty 

Coonty 

Coonty 

Coonty 

Coonty 

Coonty 

Conniy 

All  indoatrles 

8 

Pontiao 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Hollow  ware 

s 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls' 

Hosiery . 

1 

I 

4 

Chicago 

Michigan  City.. 

JeffersonviUe .  - . 

Fort  Madison... 

Leavenworth... 

Baltimore 

Carroll — ... 

Allindostries 

12 

1 

4 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 

women's. 
Chairs  and  baby  cradles  ...... 

Hosiery  and  cloth  goods 

Tierces,  pork  and  iard  -    ... 

7 

All  industries      ................ 

i 

Boots  and  shoes. ... . 

3n>oms 

Hardware,  fancy 

Saddle-trees 

Allindostries 

8 

1 

8 

KANSAS. 

State  Penitentiary.... 

MABTLAHD. 
PMnlfAirrMAry 

Boots  and  shoos 

Chi^ir<i .*.. 

All  industries 

3 

1 

2 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wagons 

Allindostries 

2 

1 

S 

House  of  Befhge 

St.  Mary's  Indostrial 
School. 

City  JaQ 

Marble, dressed... . 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls' ..... 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware.  .. 

2 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys'.. ........ 

1 
3 

3 

Carroll * 

Allindostries 

Baltimore 

Charlestown 

Pittsfleld 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Northampton... 

Dedham 

Ipswich 

Salem 

Cigars 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys'. 

Mooldings,  iron 

4 

Carpeting  (Napier  matting) 

All  industries 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State  Prison 

8 

1 

4 

Jail  and  Hoose  of  Cor. 
for  Berksliire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  Essex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 
for  Hampden  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 
for  Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 
for  Norfolk  Co. 

House  of  Correction  . . 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Beds,  spring  and  mantel ...... 

Boots  and  shoes 



Mooldings,  wooden   

2 
4 

Shoes,  women's,  girls',    boys', 

and  children's. 
Shoes  (women's)  and  boot  heels. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

7 

Shoes,  women's 

8 

Boot  and  shoe  hoeUl ^ini.t- 

11 
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Table  UL— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK— Continued. 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Smploved  In  prodnctr 
Ive  labor. 

Engaged  in  prieon 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

liale. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

410 
225 
60 
125 
165 
217 

15 
15 

8* 

425 
240 
60 
125 
165 
225 

814 

157 
81 

"iii* 

814 

157 
150 

724 

322 
a364 

15 

789 

322 
a  603 

2 

8 

116 

12 

128 

189 

4 

2.007 

23 

2.080 

735 

147 

882 

187 

18 

200 

2.929 

183 

3.112 

620 
130 

165 
200 
125 
530 
175 

35 
300 

20 

620 
130 

165 
200 
125 
530 
175 

35 
800 

20 

65 
60 

65 
50 

17 
16 

17 
16 

702 
606 

702 
596 

1 

2 

1.150 

1.150 

115 

115 

33 

83 

1.298 

1.298 

306 

115 

90 

100 

305 
U5 
90 
100 

85 

85 

14 

14 

404 

404 

I 

805 

805          85 

85 

14 

14 

404 

404 

249 

27 

223 

240 

27 

222 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

0  249 

(«) 

6240 

I 

249 

240 

249 

249 



11:1111 

___^^_ 

...... 

422 
172 
120 
ISl 
106 

230 

150 

63 

27 

80 

]". 

422 
172 
129 
121 
106 

230 
160 
53 
27 
80 

70 

.     160 
141 

200 

26 
50 

06 

160 
141 

250 

21 

11 
60 

150 

40 

21 

11 
60 

190 

513 

267 
431 

380 

26 

689 

267 
481 

470 

1 
2 

8 

90 

4 

788 

788 

561 

76 

637 

242 

40 

282 

1,501 

116 

1.707 

339 
141 
100 
44 
54 
55 

90 

n 

16 

76 

47 
01 

8 

839 

141 

100 

44 

54 

55 

90 

100 

16 

75 

47 
61 

136 

15 

24 

12 

7 

12 

42 
18 

4 

27 

7 

4 

4 

10 
15 

186 

19 

51 

19 

11 

16 

62 
83 

66 

66 

541 

70 

117 

104 

25 

87 

91 
94 

641 

74 

146 

119 

29 

91 

101 
112 

1 

4 
28 
15 

4 

4 

10 
18 

2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

15 

8* 

2 

18 

776 

8 

783 

266 

71 

837 

88 

4 

92 

1,129 

83 

1,212 

a  See  eleo  pnblio-aoflonnt  and  pieoe-pr 
b  For  eonTiett  engaged  in  prison  dntie 

16261  LAB 5 

Ice  syst 
«andi< 

ems. 
He  and 

Bick,8e 

D  pnblio.ac 

Dl 

toonntsyi 

gitized  by  ^ 

Item. 
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TABLE  in.— OONVIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK— Oontinued. 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Institution. 


MicmGAH. 
State  Prl8<m 


Stftte  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  Reforma- 
tory. 


State  Prison . 


MUSOURI. 

State  Penitentiary. . . 


House  of  Refuge., 


State  Prison ^.... 

HBWTOBK. 

Auburn  Prison 


Sing  Sing  State  Prison 
State  Reformatory. 


House  of  Ref.  for  Jut. 
Albuiv  County  Pen!- 
tentmry. 

Erie  Ca  Penitentiary. 
Kings  Co.  Penitentiitfy 
Monroe  Ca  Peniten'y. 
Onondaga  Ca  Peniten- 
tiary. 


OHIO. 
Penitentiary.. 


Location. 


Jackson. 


Ionia. 


StlUwater  . 


JeflSarson  City  . 


St. 

Conoord.. 

Auburn... 
Sing  Sing. 

Elmlra.... 

New  York 
Albany... 

BufiUo 

Brooklyn  . 
Rochester. 
Syracuse.. 

Columbus. 


Official 
control. 


State.. 
State.. 

State.. 

State.. 
City... 

State.. 

State.. 
State.. 

State.. 

State.. 
County 

County 
Coun^ 
County 
County 

State.. 


Industry. 


Con- 

traotora 

or 


All  industries 

Agricultural  implements  . 

Cigars 

Wagons 

All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Cigars 


All  industries 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds.. 
Threshing  machines 


Allindustries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Overalls 

Saddle-trees 

Shoes,  women's  and  children's  . 


Bedsteads. 


Allindustries 

Hames,  wooden 

Horse  collars 

Allindustries 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Laundering 

Stoves 

All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 
women's. 

Hollow  ware... 

Hosiery,  woollen 'and  cotton 

Allindustries 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  eto ...... 

Shoes,  women's  and  boys' . . . . . 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Shoes,  men's  and  woman's 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's 

Allindustries 

Bolts,  iron 

Hard  ware^  saddlery 


Allindustries 

Barrels,  i>ork 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc , 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Carriage  bodies,  shafts,  etc. .. , 
Carriages,  children's 

•  Cigars 

Hiudware,  saddlery , 

Harnesses 

HoUow  ware  and  castings  ... 

Stoves , 

Tools,  carpenters'  and  Joiners' . 


15 


12 
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Table  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK—Oontinued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Emplored  in  prodaot- 
ive  labor. 

Enffftffed  in 
datlee. 

prison 

Idle  and  Bick. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Pern. 

ToUL 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Pern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

410 

410 

192 

1 

193 

68 

58 

a660 

1 

a  661 

1 

160 

109 

74 

74 

167 

187 

875 
150 

875 
150 

100 

100 

131 

181 

606 

606 

? 

100 

100 

125 

126 

785 

785 

292 

1 

290 

180 

189 

1,266 

1 

1.267 

818 

818 

68 

10 

63 

29 

1 

80 

400 

U 

411 

1 

85 

85 

283 

283 

818 

318 

63 

10 

63 

29 

1 

80 

400 

11 

411 

878 

876 

604 

604 

150 

86 

185 

1.620 

85 

1,855 

1 

518 

616 

154 

154 

41 

41 

185 

165 

85 

86 

80 

40 

70 

85 

9 

44 

a  150 

49 

a  199 

2 

981 

961 

624 

40 

664 

186 

44 

229 

1,770 

84 

1,854 

114 

114 

10 

2 

12 

4 

4 

128 

2 

180 

1 

92 

02 

Of) 

(&) 

(&) 

(ft) 

•  92 

•  92 

1 

88 

36 

68 

56 

1,812 
202 
125 

292 
125 

960 

960 

25' 

25 

1,597 

1.697 

2 



806 

895 

823 

328 

135 

185 

44 

44 

0502 

•  502 

8 

143 

143 

180 

180 

623 

523 

to 

95 

175 

5 

5 

10 

608 

100 

708 

4 

660 

8 

558 

150 

82 

282 

106 

10 

116 

808 

100 

906 

5 

75 

8 

83 

476 

475 

860 

18 

868 

81 

89 

120 

8 

5 

13 

489 

62 

601 

6 

551 

40 

501 

65 

60 

125 

200 

25 

225 

816 

125 

941 

7 

150 

150 

25 

40 

65 

25 

20 

45 

200 

60 

200 

8 

132 

19 

151 

82 

8 

66 

30 

6 

86 

224 

28 

252 

9 

42 

7 

49 

90 

12 

102 

3.983 

85 

4,068 

858 

819 

1,177 

443 

71 

614 

6,284 

475 

6.759 

949 
45 

107 

949 
45 
107 

594 

24 

618 

61 

61 

(11,604 

24 

41,618 

1 

, 

50 

50 

28 

26 

106 

106 

35 

85 

56 

55 

186 

185 

80 

30 

170 

170 

80 

80 

9 

81 

81 

a  See  alao  pleoe-prlce  system. 

b  For  coDTictii  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  idle  and  slok,  see  pnbllo-^iooonnt  system. 

•  See  also  publio-acooont  system.       d  See  also  pablio-aoooont  and  pieoe-prloe  systems. 
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UaBLB  III.— COSrVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOBK— ContinuecL 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Conclnded. 


Institation. 


Location. 


Official 
control. 


Indnatry. 


I   Con- 
.tncton) 
or 


OHIO— concluded. 


House  of  Reltige. . 
Workhouse 


Cincinnati  . 
Cincinnati  . 


City. 
City. 


Hosiery 

All  industries 

Sewing  -machines,  "Eclipse* 
Wire  goods  and  brushes 


OBBOOM. 

State  Penitentiary . . . 

PUnrBTLYAHZA. 

WestemPenitentiaiy 


BHODB  IBLAHD. 

State  Prison  and  Prov- 
idenoe  Co.  JaiL 


BOUTH  CABOLDIA. 

Penitentiary 


Salem. 


Stete. 


Stoves 


Allegheny  City . 


State. 


All  industries 

Brooms 

Cigars , 

Iron,  archltectoral 

Shoes,  men's    women's,  and 
girls'. 


Cranston  . 


State   and 
oounty. 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wire  goods  (screens  and  rail- 
ings). 


Columbia . 


State. 


All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes  . 
Hosiery 


State  Penitentiary. 

YSBMONT. 


State  Prison 

House  of  Correction . 


Huntsville  and 
Busk. 


State. 


Saddle-trees  and  stirrups. 


Windsor. 
Kutiand  . 


State. 
State. 


Shoes,  women's 

Marble  (dressed)  and  monuments 


yxRonoA. 
State  Penitentiary.. 


WB8T  TSBOBXIL. 

Penitentiary , 


Richmond . 


State. 


All  industries 

Barrels,  etc 

Building  railroad 

Shoes,  women's 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist . 


MoundsTiQe  ... 


State. 


All  industries 

Brooms  and  leather  whips  . 
Wagons 


WXBOORBDf. 

State  Prison 


Wanpun.. 


State  •.••...  Boots  and  shoes.. 


15 
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Table  III.— OO^irVIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK—Ooatinued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


BmploTed  in  product- 
ive  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
datioA. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

110 

110 

70 

45 

115 

73 

22 

95 

253 

67 

820 

2 

221 

41 

262 

20 

40 

60 

18 

36 

54 

a  259 

117 

a376 

8 

64 

54 

ie7 

41 

208 

1,280 

41 

1,321 

684 

109 

798 

142 

58 

200 

2.106 

208 

2,814 

170 

170 

53 

53 

9 

9 

a232 

a282 

1 

424 

8 

432 

106 

8 

114 

167 

4 

171 

697 

20 

717 

1 

46 

46 

70 

70 

25 

25 

283 

8 

291 

424              8 

432 

106 

8 

114 
73 

167 
8 

4 

171 

697 

20 

717 

162 

162 

73 

3 

288 

238 

1 

150 

150 

12 

12 

162 

162 

73 

73 

3 

8 

288 

288 

127 

23 

150 

58 

58 

20 

2 

22 

6205 

625 

6230 

1 

67 

13 

80 

60 

10 

70 

127 

23 

150 

58 

58 

20 

2 

22 

205 

25 

230 

20 

20 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

a20 

a20 

1 

65 

65 

12 

8 

15 

5 

5 

82 

3 

85 

1 

60 

69 

5 

6 

11 

74 

6 

80 

^ 

134 

134 

17 

9 

26 

5 

5 

156 

9 

165 

751 
44 

57 

808 
44 

205 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1,024 

1 

211 

211 

402 

57 

459 

M 

94 

751 

57 

808 

205 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1,024 

.... 

205 

205 

85 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

261 

1 

115 

115 

00 

90 

205 

205 

85 

6 

41 

15 

15 

255 

6 

261 

353 

853 

74 

18 

87 

16 

16 

443 

13 

456 

1 

a  See  also  pnblic-account  system. 

b  See  also  pablic-acconnt  and  lease  systems. 

«  For  convicts  engaged  in  prison  duties,  see  pablic-acoonnt  system. 
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TABLE  HL— COIT^IOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— OontiDued, 
.  PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


Ihstitation. 


Location. 


Official 
controL 


Xndnstry. 


Con- 

tracton 

or 


CALDOBIIIA. 

State  Prison 


COHHKCnCUT. 

state  Reform  Sohool . 


ILLINOIS. 

Hoose  of  Goirection.. 

DIDLiirA. 

Beformatory  Institu- 
tion. 


XAIKS. 

State  Befonn  School.. 

KABBACHUSinB. 


State  Workhouse . 
Beformatory 


Beformatory    Prison 

for  Women. 
Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 

for  Franklin  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 

for  Plymouth  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 

for  Worcester  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Cor. 

for  Worcester  Co. 
House  of  Industry  for 

SuflfolkCo. 
Hoose  of  Correction 

for  Suffolk  Ca 

MICHIQAir. 

State  Prison 

M1880UBL 

House  of  Beftige 

Workhouse 

NEW  HAMP8HIBK. 

State  Industrial  Sohool 


San  Qnentin . 


State. 


Meriden . 


State. 


Chicago 

Indianapolis. 


City. 


State. 


Cape  Elisabeth. 

Bridgewater.... 
Concord 

Sherbom 

Oreenfleld 

Plymouth 

Fitchburg 

Worcester 

Deer  Island 

South  Boston... 

Jackson 

St  Louis 

8t  Louis 

Manchesler 


All  industries 

Furniture 

Harnesses 

Leather,  tanning 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds  . 


All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs . 
Shirts 


Cane-seating  chairf . 


All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs. 

Family  sewing 

Laundering < 

Overalls  and  shirts. . 
Toeing  stockings  .... 


SUte.. 

State.. 
State.. 

State.. 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 

State.. 

City... 
City ... 

State.. 


Cane-seating  chairs . 


Cane-seating  chairs.. ~ 

All  industries 

Boots  and  shoes,  men*s  and 
boys'. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Pantaloons 

Clothing,  knit  goodsi  and  laun- 
dering. 
Cane-s^kting  chairs 


Cane<«eating.  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs • 

Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  oToralls. 
Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  oreralls. 


Brooms. 


Cane-seating  chairs. 
Brush-drawing 


Cane-seating  chairs.. 
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Table  IIL— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Continued. 
PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


^Employed  in  prodact- 
iTe  lAbor. 

Eogftged  in  prison 
dnties. 

Idle  and  aick. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern.   1 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

252 

93 

6 

3 

150 

252 

93 

6 

3 

160 

466 

27 

493 

56 

56 

a  774 

27 

a  801 

1 

252 

1       252 

466 

27 

493 

56 

66 

774 

27 

801 

375 
275 
100 

375 
275 
100 

72 

72 

447 

447 

1 

875 

875 

72 

72 

447 

447 

83 

93 

(6) 

ib) 

(b) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

e93 

e93 

1 

.. 

167 
22 
25 
75 
83 
12 

167 
22 
26 
75 
83 
12 

7 

7 

8 

8 

177 

177 

1 



167 

167 

7 

7 

8 

8 

177 

177 

65 

65 

48 

41 

108 

108 

1 

68 
800 
150 

70 
80 

23 
11 
47 
114 
115 
248 

'"'236' 
65 

68 
800 
150 

70 
80 
235 

22 

11 

47 

114 

180 

248 

7 
208 

5 

7 

28 

40 

456 

129 

2 

75 
8 

1 

12 
156 
68 

9 

298 

75 
8 
7 
24 
52 
612 
197 

4 

62 

8 

18 

1 

4 
62 

1 
8 
18 

79 
660 

2 

'  81 
o60 

811 
33 
36 
71 

170 
a902 

468 

1 

dU 
8 

3 

80 
36 
70 

158 
0687 

889 

4 
5 

1 

12 

265 

74 

6 

4 

66 
12 

44 

6 

4 

110 

18 

7 
8 
9 

925 

800 

1,225 

965 

817 

1.282 

169 

51 

220 

2,059 

668 

2,727 

49 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

(b) 

ib) 

ib) 

di9 

id) 

d49 

1 

25 

60' 

25 
50 

(b) 

(b) 

(6) 
(e) 

ib) 
ie) 

ib) 
ie) 

(b) 
ie) 

d25 
(a) 

d25 
a50 

1 

aio 

2 

25 

50 

75 

1 

! 

25 

1           50 

75 

85 

85 

10 

16 

26 

!         2 

2 

95 

18 

113 

1 

a  See  also  pablio-acconnt  system. 

b  For  oonviote  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  idle  and  sick,  see  contract  system. 

0  See  also  pnblic-aoooant  and  contract  system. 

d  See  also  contract  system. 

#  For  oonriots  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  Idle  and  sick,  see  pablic-aocount  system. 
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Table  III—CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOEK— Contiiiued- 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Inatitation. 


NEW  JBB8KT. 

state  Prison 


Looation. 


Trenton . 


State Befonn  School.. 


NSW  TOBK. 

State  IndnBtrial  School 


New  York   Catholic 
Protectory. 


OHIO. 

Penitentiary  . 


Boys'  IndnBtrial 
dohooL 


PENNSTLVANIA. 

Eastern  Penitentiary 
Hoose  of  Befage 


Montgomery  Go. 
Prison. 

VBBMONT. 

Beform  School 


Jamesbnrg . 


Rochester  .... 
Westchester.. 


Golomlms  . 


Lancaster  . 


Philadelphia.. 
Philadelphia.. 


Norristown*... 


Yergennes 


Official 
oontroL 


State  . 


State. 


State  . 


Connty. 
oily,  and 
private. 


State. 


State. 


State  

State,  city, 

and  pri- 

rate. 

Connty 


State. 


Industry. 


I   Con- 

ftractora 

or 


All  industries 

Brushes,  somb,shoe,and  stove 

Collars,  cnfb,  shirts,  andlaon- 
dering. 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons  (coarse)  and  work- 
ing shirts. 

Shoes,  men's,  girls',  and  chil- 
dren's. 
Shirts 


All  industries 

Cane  and  flag  seating  chairs. 

Shoes,  women's 

All  industries 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Hosiery,  wooUen  and  cotton  . 
Shirts 


All  industries  ... 

Brooms 

Carriage  gear.. 
Cigars . 


Hollow  ware  and  castings  ... 
i'  and  Joiners' 


Tools,  oai;;penters' 

All  industries 

Brushes,    scrub, 

stove. 
Hosiery,  cotton. 


shoe,    and 


Hosiery,  cotton 

All  industries 

Brush-drawing 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  co^n . 


Cane-seating  chairs. 


LEASE  SYSTEM. 


▲ULBAMl.. 

State  Penitentiary. 


Autauga  Co.  Jail . 
BaldwmCaJail  . 


Barbour  Ca  Jail . 


Wetumpka . 


Prattville. 
Daphne.... 


Clayton. 


State. 


County. 
County . 


County. 


Allindastries  ... 

Farming 

Mining,  coal... 

Stone,  oroken  , 

Lumber 

All  industries  ... 

Lumber , 

Mining,  coal.., 
All  industries.... 

Farming  , 

Mining,  coal... 
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Tablb  III.— OONVIOTS  by  systems  CF  work— Continued. 
riECE-PRICE  SYSTEM—Concluded. 


Biq»loYed  in  p^odac^ 
iTe  Iftbor. 

Jinghged  in  pilaon 
daUes. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

625 
115 
250 

........ 

625 
115 
250 

119 

29 

148 

100 

....... 

100 

844 

29 

873 

1 

60 
70 

60 
70 

130 

130 

100 

100 

207 

207 

807 

807 

7i 

725 



725 

826 

29 

855 

100 



100 

1.151 

29 

1,180 

300 
140 
160 
500 
120 
470 

'■"ioo* 

300 
140 
160 
990 
120 
470 
400 

104 
(a) 

90 
(a) 

194 
(a) 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

10 
(a) 

412 
6590 

92 
6400 

504 
6990 

I 

2 

'■"ioo" 

890 

400 

1,290 

104  1        90 

19i 

8 

2 

10 

1,002 

492 

1.494 

239 
48 
35 
50 
57 
49 
280 
200 

239 

48 
85 
60 
57 
49 
280 
200 

(«) 

(c) 

(«) 

(c) 

(c) 

c(289 

(d) 

d239 

1 

278 

278 

558 

558 

2 

80 

80 

519  1 

619 

278  ' 

278 

1 1 

797 



797 

1 1 

865 
257 
197 

60' 

18 

66' 

365 
823 
197 
66 
60 
18 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a, 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

6  865 
6257 

666 

6865 
6823 

I 
2 

66 

8 

2 

10 

20 

20 

46 

2 

48 

8 

640 

66 

706 

8 

2 

10 

20 

20 

668 

68 

736 

50 

50 

20 

17 

87 

70 

17 

87 

> 

LEASE  SYSTEM. 


525 

11 

536 

8 

15 

18 

7 

8 

10 

535 

29 

664 

1 

104 

11 

115 

856 

855 

66 

66 

7 

8 

10 
9 
3 

7 
9 

8 

10 
9 

2 

9 

8 

3 

6 

6 

25 

25 
4 

25 

25 

4 

4 

21 

21 

a  For  eonriots  engaged  in  prison  dntiea  and  idle  and  sick,  see  pnblic-acoonnt  system. 
6  See  also pablio-acGoant  system. 

c  For  oonTiots  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  idle  and  sick,  see  contract  system. 
d  See  also  pablic-accoont  and  contract  systems. 
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Table  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— ContmuecL 

LEASE   SYSTEM— Continned. 


Institatioii. 


LooAtion. 


Official 
oontrol. 


Industry. 


Coo-   I 

tlttOtaCB] 

lOOOl- 

I 


28 


48 


ALABAMA— oonoladed. 

BibbCaJftU 

BlooDt  Co.  Jail 

BullookCaJaU 


Bailer  CaJail 

CaUboTmCaJail... 
Chambert  Co.  JaU. 
Cherokee  Co.  Jail.., 
Chilton  Ca  JaU... 
ChootawCaJaii.. 


Clarke  Co.  Jail... 
ClebanieCo.JaU. 


Coffee  Ca  Jail 

Colbert  Co.  Jail 

Coneoah  Ca  Jail .... 

Coosa  CaJail 

Crenshaw  Co.  JaU . . . 

Dale  CaJail 

DaUasCaJaU 

Elmore  CaJail 

Escambia  Co.  JaU . . . 
Fayette  Ca  JaU..  ^. 

G^eTaCo.JaU 

Qreene  Ca  JaU 


HaleCaJaU. 


Jefferson  Co.  JaU. — . . 

Lamar  Ca  JaU 

Lauderdale  Co.  JaU. 
Lawrence  Co.  JaU .. 
LeeCo.JaU 


Limestone  Ca  JaU . 
Lowndes  Co.  JaU . . . 
Macon  Co.  JaU 


Madison  CaJail 

Marengo  Co.  JaU  . . . . 
MarshaUCaJaU.... 

MobUeCaJaU 

Montgomery  Co.  JaU 
Morgan  Co.  JaU  .^.. 

Perry  Co.  JaU 

Pickens  Co.  JaU 


PikeCaJaU , 

KandolphCo.JaU. 
BnsseUCaJaU.... 


Shelby  Co.  JaU  . 


SamterCo.JaU 

Tallapoosa  Co.  Jail. 
TnscaloosA  Ca  JaU . 


Walker  Ca  JaU. 
WUcoxCo.  JaU.. 


CentrevlUe 

Bloantsvi^e... 
Union  Spnngs . 


OreenviUe 

JacksonviUe... 
La  Fayette  — 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butler 


Grove  HUl 

EdwardsTille.. 


Elba 

Toscnmbia. 
Bvergreen .. 
Bookford . .. 
Rntledge ... 

Osark 

Selma 

Wetumpka . 

PoUard 

Fayette 

Geneva 

EuUw 


Greensborough 


Birmingham . 

Vernon 

Florence 

Moulton 

OpeUka 


Athens 

HayneviUe  . 
Tnskegee... 


HuntsviUe 

Linden 

GnntersvUle... 

Mobile 

Montgomery... 

SomervUle 

Marion 

CarroUton 


Troy 

Wedowee . 
Scale 


Columbiana  .. 


Livingston. ... 

DadeviUe 

Tuscaloosa .... 


Jasper.., 
Camden 


County . 
County . 
County. 


County. 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County. 
County. 


County. 
County . 


County. 
County. 
County. 
Coun^. 
County . 
Coun^. 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County. 


County. 

County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 


County . 
County . 
County . 


County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 
County . 


County  . 
County . 
County. 


County. 


County . 
County . 
County . 


County. 
County . 


Fanning 

Mining,  coal .... 
AU  industries.. 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal . 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal... 

Farming 

Mining, coal ... 

Lumber 

AU  industries. . 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. 
Mining,  coal... 
AU  industries  . 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . 
Mining,  coal... 
Mining,  ooal... 

Lumber 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal... 
Mining, coal ... 

Fanning 

Lumber 

Mining, coal ... 
Mining,  ooal... 
AUinaustriea.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. 
AU  industries.. 

Farming 

Minmg,  coal . 
Mining,  coal... 
Mining,  coal... 
Mining,  coal . . . 
Mining, ooal ... 
All  industries.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . 
Mining,  coal... 

Farming 

AU  industries  . 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining, ooal ... 
Mining. ooal ... 
Mining,  ooal ... 
Mining. coal ... 

Farming 

Mining,  coal... 

Farming 

AU  industries. . 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal . 
Mininjtcoal ... 

Farming 

AU  industries  . 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . 
AU  industries.. 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal . 
Mining,  coal... 

Farming 

All  industries.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . 
Mining, coal  ... 
All  industries  . 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal . 


79 
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Table  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WOEK— Continued. 

LEASE  STSTEM— Continaed. 


Employed  in  product- 
ive labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

12 

8 

25 

9 

16 

18 

13 

8 

4 

10 

5 

8 

2 

5 

8 

3 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

5 

88 

8 

8 

2 

1 

48 

7 

41 

25 

1 

24 

147 

4 

12 

8 

24 

19 

5 

17 

88 

11 

7 

4 

19 

21 

4 

34 

68 

10 

18 

17 

4 

13 

8 

3 

16 

7 

8 

20 

6 

14 

28 

5 

28 

11 

17 

6 

49 

26 

23 

........ 

5" 

III!!"! 

3* 

i' 

i' 

26' 

7* 

7 

8' 

1 
1 



2 

8* 

24 

i* 

1 

i' 

i* 

1 

2 

2 

i' 

2' 

2* 

7 

4 

8 

12 
6 

25 
9 
16 
18 
18 
8 
4 
10 
5 
8 
2 
6 
8 
8 
5 
5 
4 
7 
8 
4 
5 
86 
8 
3 
5 
1 

49 
7 

42 

25 

1 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

31 

26 

5 

17 

41 

12 

8 

4 

19 

28 

4 

87 

87 

10 

19 

18 

4 

14 

8 

8 

16 

8 

8 

22 

8 

14 

81 

5 

80 

U 

19 

6 

^ 

26 

12 

6 

25 

18 
13 
8 
4 
10 
5 

5 

8 

5 
4 
7 
8 
4 
5 

88 
8 
3 
2 
1 

48 

25 

147 
4 

12 
6 

24 

17 
88 
11 

19 
21 
4 
34 
63 
10 
18 
17 

8 
3 
15 

20 

28 

5 

28 

6 
49 

12 
6 
25 

18 
18 
8 
4 
10 
5 

5 
8 

5 
4 
7 
8 
4 
5 

88 
8 
3 
5 
1 

49 

25 

167 
4 

12 

B 

0 

7 

g 

5 

0 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 



20 
21 

22 

23 

21 

8 

25 

26 

1 

27 

28 

20 

29 

30 

m 

6    32 

7 

81    33 

17    34 

8 

1 

41    35 

12    86 

19    37 

2 

8 

24 

23    38 
4    39 

87    40 

87    41 

10    42 

1 
1 

19    48 

18    44 

8    45 

i 

2' 

8 

8    46 

16    ^1 

22 

81 

5 

80 

6 
56 

48 

49 

IH) 

2 

M 

52 

7 

KH 

J.W 

100 

1,585 

8 

15 

18 

7 

8 

10 

1.445 

118 

1.563 
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Table  III—CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Inatitntion. 


Location. 


Official 
controL 


Induttry. 


Con- 
tractors 

or 
lesaeea. 


State  Penitentiary. . . 


Little  Book. 


State. 


FLOBmi.. 

State  Penitentiary... 
OBOBQLL 

State  Penitentiary. . . 


Lire  Oak. 


State. 


Atlanta. 


State. 


1 


KEHTUCKT. 


1     State  Penitentiary —  Frankfort 


State. 


LOUISIANA. 

state  Penitentiary .... 


MISSIBSIPri. 

State  Penitentiary . 


Alcorn  Co.  Jail 

Attala  Co.  Jail 

Bolivar  Co.  Jail.... 
Chickaaaw  Co.  Jail. 
Claiborne  Co.  Jail.. 

ClayCo.  Jail 

Coahoma  Co.  Jail . . 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

Do  Soto  Co.  Jail.... 
Grenada  Co.  Jail . . . 

Hinds  Co.  Jail 

Holmes  Co.  Jail  . . . 
Issaquena  Co.  Jail . 
LaFavetteCo.JaU. 
LeeCcJaU 


Baton  Bonge . 


State. 


Jackson. 


SUte. 


Corinth , 

Kosoinsko... 

Bosedale 

Houston 

Port  Gibson 
West  Point . , 
Friar's  Point. 
Hazlehnrst . . 
Hernando.... 

Grenada 

Jackson  

Lexinj^n  ... 
MaversviUe.. 

Oxford 

Tupelo 


All  industries , 

Brick 

Bricklaying,  carpentering,  etc. 

Cigars 

Fanning 

Mining,  coal 

Wood-cnopping 


Kaval  stores . 


All  industries 

Brick 

Building  railroad 

Farming 

Lime 

Lumber 

Mining  coal  and  iron  ore,  and 

makinff  pig  iron. 
Mining,  Iron-ore 


All  industries 

Brooms 

Building  railroad  .. 
Chairs,  lAbles,  etc . 

Laundering 

Mining,  coal 

Shoes 

Wagon-driving 


All  industries   

Farming 

Bepidring  levee. . . . 
Bepairing  railroad . 


County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 


All  industries , 

Building  railroad 

Farminff  and  clearing  land . . . 

Gravel  digging , 

Lumber 

WaiEons,  furniture,  brick,  etc. 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming , 

Fanning , 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

I  Farming 
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Table  HI.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Employed  in  prodact* 
iTe  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
dntiee. 

IdlA  and  tick. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pern. 

TotiJ. 

Male. 

Fern.  1  Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

518 
75 

.518 
75 

85 

11 

46 

553 

11 

564 

1 

38 

38 

40 

40 

280 

230 

00 

60 

75 

75 

518 

518 

35 

11  1       40 

553 

11 

564 



181 

181 

60 

6 

55 

231 

5 

236 

1 

1,530 
480 

40 

L560 

1 

1,520 

40 

1,660 

1 

20 

500 

200 

200 

80 

20 

100 

20 

20 

140 

140 

510 

510 

00 

90 

1,520 

40 

1,560 

I  . 

1 

1.520 

40 

1.660 

847 

25 

872 

135 

8 

138 

12 

12 

a994 

28 

«1,023 

1 

33 

33 

894 

894 

110 

25" 

110 
25 

235 

235 

40 

40 

] 

35 

85 

1 

847 

25 

872 

135 

8  1      138 

12 

12 

994 

28 

1,022 

778 

25 

796 

18 

1 

16  1        34 

7 

2 

9 

798 

48 

841 

1 

135 

25 

160 

1 

91 

91 

1 

547 

547 

I 

773 

25 

798 

18  1       16  1        34 

7 

2 

9 

798 

43 

841 

765 
136 

22 

787 
186 

15 

10 

25 

780 

32 

812 

1 

505 

12 

517 

23 

22 

25 

25 

77 

10 

87 

10 
8 

» 

15 

14 

17 

11 

8 

7 

5 

85 

13 

17 

16 

28 

8 

1 

i' 

8 

2 

1 
2 
9 
8 

8* 

18 
4 
9 
15 
15 
20 
11 
10 
8 
7 
44 
15 
17 
16 
85 

10 
8 
9 
15 
18 
17 
15 
8 
7 
5 
85 
13 
17 
16 
23 

8 

1 

18 
4 
9 
15 
19 
20 
15 
10 
8 
7 

44 
15 
17 
16 
36 

2 

8 

4 

5 

^ 

4 

4 

1 
3 

6 

7 

...... 

4 



4 

8 

3 

1 
2 
9 
8 

0 

10 

..... 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

- 

• 

li 

•  See  alao  pablio4M)ooiint  vyatom. 
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78  BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  LABOR. 

Table  III— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Continued. 
LEASE  SYSTEM— Conolnded. 


iDBtitiition. 


Mi88iB8iPPi--oonoliided. 

Leflore  Co.  JaU 

Lmooln  Co.  Jail 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail.... 

Hadiaon  Co.  JaU 

Monroe  Co.  Jail 

Montffomexy  Co.  Jail. 

VoifDDee  Co.  Jail 

Ol3bbehaCo.JaiL.. 

Panola  Ca  Jail 

do 

PikeCo.Jail 

Sonflower  Co.  JaU.. . . 
Tallahatohee  Co.  JaU. 

TatoCo.Jail 

TnnioaCaJail 

Washington  Ca  Jail . 
YasooCaJail 


HSBBABKA. 

State  Penitentiary . . . . 


KXW  MKXICO. 

Territorial    Peniten- 
tlaiy. 

MOSTH  CABOLDIl.. 

State  Penitentiary. . . 

SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

Penitentiary 


State  Penitentiary. . 


WABHIXOTOH. 

Territorial    Peniten- 
tiary. 


Location. 


Greenwood . 
Brookhaven 

Colnmbna  .. 

Canton 

Aberdeen... 

Winona 

Macon ...... 

StarkYille  .. 
Bateeville  .. 

Sardia 

Magnolia... 

Indianola... 
Charleston.. 
Senatobia... 

Aostin 

OreenTllle.. 
Yazoo 

KobeaTille.. 


Santa  F6... 

Bakigh..., 
Oolnmbia.. 
NaahTllle.. 


Seatco. 


Official 
oontroL 


County 
County 

County 
County 
County 
Coun^ 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 

County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 

State.. 


Teirttory. 

State 

State 

State 


Territory. 


Industry. 


Con- 
tracton 


Farming 

An  industries.. 

Farming..... 

Lumber 

Fanning 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

All  industries.. 

Forming..... 

Lumber 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 


All  industries 

Agricultural  implemeots . . 

Brooms  and  trunks 

Clothing 

Harnesses  and  ooDars..... 

Laundering 

Stone,  dressed 


Stone,  quarried,  ditch-digging, 
etc 


Building  railroad... 
Mining,  phospha^., 


All  industries 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Mining,  iron  ots . 
Wagons 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. . 
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CHAPTEB  I. — GENEEAL  TABLES.  7& 

Table  HL— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOEK— ContinDed. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


XaploTed  In  prodnefe- 

SflgmMdinpriMm 
datiM. 

Idle  ukd  sick. 

Total. 

KllA. 

Vem. 

ToteL 

Hale. 

Fem. 

Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

0 
8 

8* 

41 
20 
86 
12 
18 
18 
10 
10 
1 

i* 

• 

8 
18 
18 
45 

4 

i' 

2 

is' 

8 
6 

4 
1 
8 

i' 

1 
1 

i' 

7' 

1 

6 

5 

2 

8 

54 

28 

42 

16 

14 

21 

10 

14 

2 

1 

1 

6 

8 

16 

18 

52 

5 

6 

8 

48 
20 
86 
12 
18 
18 
10 
18 
1 

6 
8 
18 
18 
60 
4 

6 
5 

58 
23 
42 
16 
14 
21 
10 
17 
2 

6 
8 
16 
18 
70 
5 

17 

2 

15 
8 
6 

4 
1 
8 

18 

2 

2 

4 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

8 

8 

4 
1 

26 

27 

28 

20 

8 

80 

81 

15 

8 

18 

10 

1 

82 

88 



1,225 

08 

1,828 

15 

10 

25 

28 

5 

88 

1,268 

118 

1,881 

104 
84 
8 
22 
30 
10 
81 

104 
84 
8 
22 
80 
10 
81 

06 

8 

101 

12 

12 

804 

8 

807 

1 

104 



104 

08 

8 

101 

12 

12 

804 

8 

807 

84 

84 

16 

16 

100 

100 

I 

„ 

644 

644 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

5644 

(6) 

5644 

1 

76 

76 

<«) 

(«) 

(e) 

(«) 

(c) 

(«) 

d76 

id) 

d76 

1 

1,251 

28 

1,274 

27 

22 

48 

1,278 

45 

1,828 

1 

^  21 
879 
172 
470 

is* 

6 

'  21 
607 
177 
470 

1.251 
45 

*28 

1,274 

27 

22 

40 

1,278 

45 

1,833 

45 

80 

80 

7 

7 

82 

88 

1 

a  For  coDTiota  engaged  in  prison  dnties  and  idle  and  siok,  see  pnblio>aoooont  system. 
5  See  alao  poblio-acconnt  system. 

«  For  conTiota  engaged  in  prison  dnties  and  idle  and  sick,  see  oontraot  system. 
d  Bee  alao  pnbUoatooonnt  and  contract  systems. 
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80  REPORT   OF   THE  COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 

Table  in.— OOl^VIOTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— ContinnecL 

SUMMARY.— PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


SUte  or  territory. 


Employed  in  pro* 
daotlve  labor. 


Male.  Fern. 


Total 


^°*^futiSi?'**^"|     Mle  and  rick. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total' Male. 


Fran. 


Total 


AggTO(f»tO. 


Male. 


Fem.  Total 


Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Conneotioat 

District  of  Colombia . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentncky 

Maine    

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoari 

NeTada 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylrania 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


774I. 
196. 


166 

65 
204 
768 
ISO 
133 
358 
708 
110 
239 

75 
2.456 

i.mi 

209 

753 

40 

1,624 

521 
2,609 

417 


13,888 


40 


78 


774 
196 

40 
196 

91 

65 
282 
768 
180 
133 
858 
933 
125 
239 

75 

214  2,670! 
1.011, 


49 
231 
179 


225 
15 


793, 
40 
1,685 
5411 
42,  2,651 
132       549 


7 

2 

3 

884 

883 

3 

27 

139 

208 

128 

48 

32 

97 

687 

72 

50 


939 14, 827 


248| 


2 

5 

172 

20 

8 

5 

23 

13 

18 

3 

46 

88 

32 

60 


210 

200 

25 

43 


49 
233' 
184* 
172 

27i 

10 

8 

4071 

896, 

21' 

30 
18.T 
246 
160 

98 

32 
307 
887 

97 

93. 


15. 


10;. 


12 
83. 


8. 
109. 
15 
11 

8 
21 
35| 

5. 


1,354       536 


251'. 
125| 


19 


13 


I 


1, 890       471         60 


15       157 
.     '  1,005 

10       885^ 


173 

91 


81 

109. 

.,       19; 

18:  k9 

3!  6 

2  23 

10!  45 

1171  658 


17       60W 

33  1,184 
13,      183! 


168 
606 
031 
349 


128 
2,588 
2,139 

8761 

803 

40 

3.449 

521' 
2,857| 
19>      652t 


631 


..i        157 
2!  1,007 


2121 

501 
10 

106' 


890 
212 
22s 
101 

7i 

7M 

13   1,197 

31        214 

3       171 

46       653 

267   1,196 

65       814 

63'      348 

2       180 

434  8,022 

817|  2,450 

65       441 

83       880 

...-I        40 

857  4,100 

20       641 

45  2,902 

141      «n 


4,447   1,461 


6, 908  1, 208       232-  1, 440 19. 643!  2. 632  22, 176 


SUMMARY.— CONTRACT  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


205 
65 
104 

^l 

788 
775 
785 
818 
061 
114 
8,983 

424 
162 
127 
20 
134 
751 
205 
863 

*"*28 

8 

""85 
41 

8 

""28 



"'67 

205 

65 

104 

2,030 

1,150 

805 

249 

788 

783 

785 

818 

961 

114 

4.068 

1.321 

170 

432 

162 

150 

20 

134 

808 

205 

853 

«2 

36 

53 

735 

115 

85 

8 
"147 

66 
88 
63 
882 
115 
85 

10 

10 

277 
90 

4 

^ 

Dakota 

81        aa. 

DiBtriot  of  Colnmbia 

"in 
!""! 

"iii 

83 

1 
11 

84 

2 

475 

208 

""20 

""25 

9 

08 
8 
18 

157 

minois 

187 
33 
14 

18 

200 

8,112 

TndiMia ... 

33;  1,298 
14       404 

1,298 
404 

Iowa 

Kansas 

IfiOl 

249 

Maryland 

661 
266 
292 

53 
624 

10 
858 
684 

53 
106 

73 

68 

76 

71 

1 

10 

40 

2 

819 

109 

8 



637 
837 
293 

63 
664 

12 

1,177 

793 

53 
114 

73 

68 

242 

88 

1P9 

29 

185 

4 

443 

142 

9 

167 

3 

20 

40 

4 

i 

44 

""71 

68 

4 

2 

282 

1,707 
1.212 

Massaohnsetts 

92   1.120 

Miohisan 

l!» 

30 

229 

4 
614 
200 

9 
171 

i 

1,266 
400 

1,770 
128 

6,284 

2,106 
232 
697 
288 
206 
20 
168 
960 
266 
448 

1^207 
411 

Minnesota 

Missoaii 

1.854 
180 

New  Hampshire 

New  Yort 

5,750 
2.814 

Ohio 

Oregon  .................. 

m 

Pennsylvania. ........... 

717 

lihnH/T«lMTd   

288 

9oQth  Carolina 

230 

Texas 

20 

Vermont. ................ 

17 
205 
86 

74 

9 
11 

6 
18 



26 

216 

41 

87 



6 

6 

I9i 

Virginia 

1,024 
201 

West  Virginia 

16 

16 

16 
16 

D^iAMmf  in      

458 

Total 

15,426 

246 

18,670 

8,054      829 

5.888 

1.801 

237 

2^088 

22,280 

1.811 

28.101 
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ClIArrEE   I. GENERAL   TABLES.  «1 

Table  III.— COHVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Coutiuued. 
SUMMARY. -PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


State  or  territory. 

Employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Enga<:ed  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  slclc. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

252 

375 
93 

107 
65 
1,225 
40 
75 
85 

72*^ 
1,290 

Male. 

FeuL 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Malo.*Fem. 

TotaL 

CaliforoiA 

252 
376 
93 

*""i67 
'""300 
'"""50 

'"ioo 

""'66 

466 
72 

27 

493 
72 

56 



56 

774        27 
447...... 

93 

177 

108! 

2, 059,      668 
49. 

25         50 

801 

OennecUoat 

447 

nanoie 

93 

Ibdum* 

'"'"43 
965 

7 
'"317 

7 

43 

1,282 

"m 

3 
'""51 

3 
"■220 

177 

M^nA              

65 
925 
4^ 
25 
85 
725 
890 
619 
640 
60 

108 

Misaaohasetta 

2,727 
49 

Michigan 

Miasoari 

75 

Kew  Hampahire 

10 
326 

104 

11 

90 

26 

355 

194 

278 

10 

37 

"""ioo 

8 

2 
2 

2 

100 

10 

95 

1,151 

1,002 

797 

0G8 

70 

18 

29 

492 

*""68 
17 

113 

New  iJeracy 

1,180 

New  York 

1,404 
797 

Ohio 

5f0i      278 

Peaniiylrivnift  ^  r ^--,,,- 

706 
50 

8           2 
20         17 

20 

20 

736 

Yenoont  

87 

1 

Total 

4,693 

988 

5,676 

2,292 

505 

2.797 

853 

58 

- 

7,338 

1,546 

8.884 

8UMMARY.—LEASE  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


Alabama 

1,435 
618 
181 

1, 520 
847 
773 

1.225 
194 

^i 

76 

1,251 

45 

100 

1,535 

518 

-181 

1.560 

872 

798 

1,323 

194 

84 

644 

76 

1,274 

45 

3 

35 
50 

15 
U 
5 

18 
40 
55 

7 

3 

10 

1,445 
6.-»3 
231 

1,520 
094 
798 

1.268 
304 
100 
644 
76 

1,278 
82 

118 

1  aen 

ArktuHMM -r, T 

""40 
25 
20 
98 

'""*23 

11       564 

Florida             

5       236 

Georgia 

40    1  MM 

Kentucky 

135 
18 
15 
98 

*  16 

3 
16 
10 

3 

138 
34 
2.5 

101 
16 

12 

7 

28 

12 

2 

12 
0 

28 

43 

113 

3 

■""*45 

1.022 
841 

LoaifllaBa 

Ifisaiaeippl 

5         33 

1,381 
307 

Kebraeka 

12 

NewMexico          

100 

Xorth  Uarol{ii& 

644 

Sonth  Carolina 

76 

Tenneesoe 

27 
30 

22 

49 
30 

1,323 
82 

Waehinffton 

7 

7 

Total 

8,793 

811 

9,104 

427 

85 

612 

73 

19 

83 

9.293 

406 

9,699 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS. 


Pablio4Mooimt  system. 

Cootrael  system 

Pieee-prlce  system  .... 
Lesse  system 


13,888 
15,425 
4.693 
8,793 


Total. 


42,799 


939:14, 827 
24515,670  5,054 
5.676  2,292 


983 
811 


2,478 


9,104 


4,447 


427 


46, 277 12, 220 


1,461   5,968 

829*  5.883 

605  2,797 

86|      512 


2. 880 15, 100 


1,208 

1,801 

358 

73 


3,435 


237 
68 
10 


637 


1,440 

2,03ff 

411 


8,972 


19.543 
2:2,280 
7,838 
9,293 


58,464 


2,682 

1,311 

1,640 

406 


22.175 

Zi,  591 

8,884 

9,699 


6,89564,349 


16261  LAB 6 
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82  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 

Table  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOBE— Oontinaed. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS. 


State  or  territory  and 
•ytteme  of  work. 

Smployed  in  pro- 
dncthre  labor. 

Bngaced  in  prison 

Idle  and  sick. 

▲ffgiesate. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Total 

Kale. 

Fte. 

TMeL 

PabUc  aocoant 

Contract 

Pieoeprioe 

LfMuie.. ,.x 

1.486 

100 

1,535 

8 

It 

18 

7 

8 

10 

1,446       118  l,6n 

1.485 

100 

1,535 

8 

16 

18 

7 

8 

10 

1,445       118  1.5S 

Ariaana, 
Public  accoQnt .......... 

83 

83 

48 

48 

16 



15 

157 

157 

Gonrraot 

Piece  price 

Lease......... .......... 

83 

83 

48 

48 

15 

15 

167 

187 

Arkantat. 
Public  accomit 

Contract 

Piece  price 

LeSe..?!?..:.;:::;::.... 

518 

518 

85 

11 

46 

558 

11 

581 

518 

518 

85 

11 

46 

558 

U 

664 

Public  accoiint 

774 

774 

281 

2 

288 

1.006 

S 

1.0W 

Contract 

262 

268 

486 

27 

488 

66 

56 

774 

27 

801 

Tifiaio 

1.026 

1,026 

687 

28 

726 

56 

56 

1.778 

89 

hm 

(Momdo. 
PnUic account .......... 

188 

186 

178 

6 

184 

10 

10 

885 

5 

8M 

Contract 

Piece  price t 

Tifiaio 

188 

186 

178 

5 

184 

10 

10 

885 

5 

8M 

Pnblie  account 

40 

40 
205 
875 

'"'62 
72 

172 
4 

72 

ns 

4 

2U 

Contract 

205 
875 

10 

10 

277 
447 

281 

Piece  price .......... 

447 



580 

40 

620 

184 

176 

810 

10 

10 

724 

816 

841 

Dakota, 

Contract 

55 

55 

85 

8 

88 

80 

8 

11 

Tioatfl _. 

55 

55 

85 

8 

88 

80 

8 

m 

•••. 

'  ■ 

JHttrist^OOumhia. 

188 
104 

80 

186 
104 

7 
58 

20 

27 
58 

ITS 
187 

60 

29 

Contract 

IIIV 

Piece  price  .••• 

■  ••••  ...t..^  ..,.*ax 

■•••** 

270 

80 

800 

80 

20 

80 

880 

« 

811 

• 

■B^ 
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CHAPTER  I.— GENERAL   TABLES.  83 

Table  in.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS— Continued. 


State  or  territory  and 
•ystems  of  work. 

Employed  in  pro- 
dactiTe  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
datiea. 

Idle  and  8 
Male.  Fem. 

Ick. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Main. 

Fern. 

Total. 

TotaL  Male. 

t 

Fem.  Total. 

Florida, 

' 

Contraot 

Piece  price 

1 

1 

TfOane     ■  ■  •••■ -• 

181 

181 

50 

5 

55 

231 

5      236 

181 

181 

50 

5 

55 

231 

5      236 



Georgia. 

Oon  tract 

i 

1 

1,560 

i 

1,520 

40 

1 

1,520 

40 

1,560 

1.620 

40   1,500 

1 

1,520 

40 

1,560 



1..:  , 

JOinois. 

89 

2,007 

93 

2        91 

23  2.030 

93 

2 
735 

8 
147 

10 
882 

1 

01 

2,029 

93 

10 
183 

101 

G<mtraot 

187 

13 

.... 

200 

3,112 

Piece  price 

93 

^^fl^HO    ^ , 

1 

j.... .. 



1           1 

2,189 

25;  2,214 

737 

155 

892 

187 

13 

200,  8, 113 

193 

3.306 

T*nK1in  AAAnntit 

05 
1,150 

"m 

65 

1,150 

167 

3 
115 

5 
7 

8 
115 

68 
1.298 

5 
"*i77 

73 

C<mtract 

33 




3 

83 
3 

1,298 

Piece  price 

177 

XA)H^  m     ■•        



1,215 

167|  1.882 

118 

12 

130 

83 

3 

36 

1,866 

182|  1,548 

Jmoo. 
Pnblic aeconnt .......... 

204 
S05 

78 

282 
805 

884 
85 

28 

85 

12 
14 

5 

17 
14 

600 
404 

106 


706 

Oontract  .•••.•>•.•......• 

404 

Piece  price  .............. 

Xfcaee 

> 

1 

509 

78 

587 

469 

23 

493 

26 

5 

81 

1.004 

106 

1,110 

Kamoi, 

768 
249 

768 
249 

383 

13 

896 

83 

83 

1.184 
249 

13 

1,197 

Contract 

249 



Iioaao               .  •  ■  ■  •  •• 



..  ... 

^ 

1,017 

1.017 

388 

18 

896 

33j 

83 

1,438 

13 

1,446 

KnUueky. 
Pnblic  aeconnt ...-.,,-,  r  - 

180 

180 

8 

,8 



21 

13 

13 

183 

31 

214 

Contract    ■•■•.  •.••.■•.. 

LoaaOi. ........  a 

847 

25 

872 

135 

3 

138 

12 

12 

994 

28J  i,622 

1.027 

25 

1,052 

188 

21 

159 

12 

13 

25 

1.177 

= 

1.236 

PnlftliA  SAMtnnt        .   . 

Contract      

Piece  prica 

^^4)^19 

778 

25 

796 

18 

16 

84 

7 

2 

9 

■"798 

48 

841 

778 

25 

798 

18 

le 

84 

7 

2 

9 

"1 

43 

841 
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84        REPORT  OP  THE  C0MMI8SI0NEE  OP  LABOR. 

Table  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS— Continned. 


State  or  territory  aod 
Bystems  of  work. 

Employed  in  pro- 
ductlre  labor. 

Engaged  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Public  aocount 

133 

133 

27 

8 

80 

8 

8 

168 

3 

171 

Contract..--- --.. 

Piece  price 

65 

65 

43 

48 

108 



108 

I^ease  •-•■•.• 

198 

198 

70 

8 

73 

8 

8 

276 

3 

279 

Mmryland. 
Public  ftcconnt 

Contract 

788 

788 

561 

76 

687 

242 

40 

282 

1.691 

116 

1,707 

Piece  price  .............. 

liOMe 

" 



788 

788 

661 

76 

687 

242 

40 

282 



1.601 

116 

1,707 

Mauackuaetti. 
Public  account 

358 
776 
925 

8 

800 

858 

783 

1.225 

189 
266 
965 

46 
71 
817 

186 

337 

1.282 

109 
88 
169 

4 

61 

109 

92 

220 

606 
1.129 
2,069 

46 

83 

668 

652 

Contract.... 

1.212 

Piece  price .............. 

2,727 

licase  •■..•..■•..••.•*••■ 

2.058 

808 

2,866 

1,370 

484 

1.804 

866 

55 

421 

8.794 

797 

4.591 

Michigan, 
Public  account .......... 

708 
785 
49 

225 

933 

785 
49 

208 
292 

88 

1 

246 
298 

15 
189 

4 

19 
189 

981 

'•IS 

267 

1 

1,198 

Contract. ................ 

1,267 

Piece  price 

49 

I,eft8e-... .  .. 

1.542 

225 

1,767 

600 

39 

689 

204 

* 

208 

2.246 

268 

2.614 

T*(iblic  account 

110         15 

125 
318 

128 
53 

82 

160 

11 
29 

18 

1 

s; 

249 
400 

65 
11 

314 

Contract.... 

818 

la        63 

411 

Piece  Drice     ... 

Pitblic  account 

428 

15 

443 

181 

42 

223 

40 

19 

50 

649 

76 

725 

■ 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Loaio 

1,225 

98 

1,828 

16 

10 

26 

28 

5 

33   1,268 

113 

1.381 

1,225 

98 

1,323 

15 

10 

26 

28 

5 

33   1,268 

113 

1,381 

MitwuH, 
Public  account 

239 
9C1 
25 

""so 

239 
961 
76 

48 
624 

50 
40 

98 
664 

8 
185 

3 
44 

1 

6       290 

68 
84 
60 

84« 

Con  tract 

229 

1.770 
25 

1,854 
75 

Piece  orice 

Lease......... 

1,225 

60 

1,275 

672 

90 

762 

188 

47 

235  2.085 

187 

2.272 

Ntbratka. 
Public  account 

Contract - 

Piece  nrioe                  

Leaee 

194 

194 

98 

3 

101 

12 

;;;;;; 

12 

804 

3 

307 

194 

194 

98 

8 

101 

=^ 

13 

_804 

t 

807 
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CHAPTER  I. GENERAL  TABLES.  85 

Table  m.— COIJIfVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK— Gontinued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS— Continued. 


SUte  or  territory  and 
■yttenia  of  work. 

Bmployed  in  pro* 
dactiVe  Ubor. 

Bng»eed  in  prison 
duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Nevmda. 
Pablic accoimt ...... ..». 

75 

75 

82 

82 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Lmm 



76 

75 

82 

82 

21 

2 

23 

128 

2 

130 

PnUie  acooont ........  ^ . 

ContracI      

lU 
85 

114 
85 

10 
10 

2 
16 

12 
26 

4 

2 

4 
2 

128 
05 



■1 

180 

Pieee  price 

118 

licoae  X      .          X..  wx  . 

100 

100 

20 

18 

88 

4^ 

2 

6 

223 

20 

248 

2,456 

214 

2,670 

07 

210 

807 

86 

10 

45 

2,588 

434 

3,022 

Coaitnct 

Pi«ce price .............. 

725 



726 

826 

20 

855 

100 

100 

1.151 

20 

1,180 

T4«ae  .........  ......... 

2.181 

214 

8.305 

428 

230 

662 

135 

10 

146 

8,730 

463 

4,202 

Jf<i0j|f«rioo. 
PnbUoAoooimt .......... 

CoBtraot 

Piece  Drioe 

' 

LeMe 

84 

84 

16 



16 

100 

100 

84 

84 

"1 

16 

IMJ 

100 

. 



KtwYwh. 

1,011 

8,083 

880 

""85 
400 

1.011 
4,068 
1.200 

687 
868 
104 

200 

810 

00 

887 

1,177 

104 

441 

443 

8 

117 

71 

2 

658 

614 
10 

2,180 
6,284 
1,002 

817 
475 
402 

2,486 
6,750 
1,404 

Cootraet - 

Piece  price .............. 

Leaee 



S.884 

485 

0,860 

1,640 

600 

2.268 

602 

100 

1.082 

8,426 

1,284 

0,709 

VwQiOwnmiM. 

200 

40 

830 

72 

25 

07 

6 

6 

876 

66 

441 

ConlTBct 

Piece  price 

Leaae 

644 

644 

644 

644 

048 

40 

083 

72 

25 

07 

6 

6 

1.020 

65 

1,085 

(ma, 
PnbHcftccouit 

753 

1,280 

610 

40 
41 

703 

1,321 

610 

60 
684 
278 

48 

100 


08 
703 
278 

803 
787 

88 

208 

886 

CoBtnct 

142 

58 

200 

2,814 
707 

Piece  price ."- 

LeSe..?!?.:;:;..::;::::: 

** 



2,652 

81 

2^688 

1.012 

152 

1.164 

142 

58 

200 

8,706 

281 

8,097 

PuWo  Mcoont 

40 

170 

40 
170 

40 
282 

40 

Cootnct 

68 

63 

0 

0 

282 

PSeee  price ^ 

L«|„*^ 



...... 

210 

210 

68 



68 

0 

0 

272 

^™. 

872 
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86  REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 

TABLE  III.— CONVICTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WOEK— Continued. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS— Coutinned. 


State  or  territory  and 
systeniB  of  work. 

Employed  In  pro- 
ductfre  labor. 

"■'^tlS.' 

prison 

Idle  and  siclc. 

Aggregate. 

Male. 

Pern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fena. 

Total 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

PnUio  &eoouiit    ......... 

1,624 
424 
040 

61 
8 
66 

1,685 
432 

706 

1.854 

106 

8 

536 
8 
2 

1,890 
114 
10 

471 
167 
2fl 

60 

4 

531 
171 

20 

8,449      667 
697        20 
668        68 

4.106 
717 

Conttoot 

Piece  nrice  -^ 

736 

Loftsc            ••  •..-.•.-•- 

2,688 

135 

2,823 

1,468 

64d 

2,014 

65fi 

64 

722 

4,814 

746 

6,650 

mode  Island, 
Pnblio  ftccomit    ....  .... 

Contract 

162 

162 

73 

73 

3 

3 

-1 

288 

Piece  price 

I^eafle              -  •         ... 

162 

162 

73 

73 

a 

3 

238 

238 

South  Carolitui. 
Pnlilio  aoooiint  ......   ... 

621 
127 

20 
23 

641 
160 

521 
205 

20 
25 

541 

Contract 

58 

58 

20 

2 

22 

280 

Piece  price 

Leaee                     .  . . . . . 

76 

76 

76 

76 

...... 

724 

43 

767 

58 

58 

20 

2 

22 

802 

45 

847 

Tennessee. 
Public  acooant 

Contract 

Pi6C6  Dric6  ••..  •••••••.•• 

lieaae 

1,251 

23 

1,274 

27 

22 

49 

1,278 

45 

1,828 

1,251 

2,609 
20 

23 

1,274 

27 

22 

49 

1.278 

46 

1,328 

Tepcas. 
PnWio  ^cconnt , . ,  ^ , , , , ,  r 

42 

2,661 
20 

248 

3 

251 

2,857 
20 

46 

2,002 
20 

Contract......... 

Piece  nrice 

Loaae 

2.629 

42 

2,671 

248 

3 

261 

2,877 

45 

2,022 

VermonL 
Public  acooant 

Contract 

134 
60 

134 
50 

17 
20 

0 
17 

26 
37 

5 

5 

156 
70 

9 
17 

165 

Piece  price 

87 

Lease 

184 

184 

87 

26 

63 

5 

5 

226 

26 

262 

Virginia. 
Public  account 

Contract 

761 

57 

808 

206 

11 

216 

956 

68 

1,024 

Piece  price 

Lease 

751 

67 

808 

205 

11 

216 

056 

68 

1,024 

Pnblio  account 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Lease... 

46 

45 

80 

30 

7 

7 

82 

83 

46 

— 

46 

30 



80 

7 



7 

88 

82 
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CHAPTER  L— GENERAL  TABLES.  87 

Table  IIL— CONVIGTS  BY  SYSTEMS  OP  WOBK— Concluded. 

RECAPrrULATION  OF  STATES  BT  STSTEM^-Conoluded. 


State  or  tenttory  and 
■jitMHofwork. 

Xoployedliipio- 

"^^^T^ 

Ulemdiiok. 

▲ggiegato. 

ICele. 

PW. 

TotaL 

ICele. 

Vem. 

TotaL 

Hale. 

FtaL 

ToUL 

Male. 

VenLTotaL 

WmiVkvitdM. 

-mtrmei. 

m 

S06 

86 

e 

41 

16 

16 

866 

0 

861 

loM  piiM •■.. 

...... 

, 

30S 

206 

86 

« 

41 

15 

16 

856 

0 

861 

WiBunatn, 

417 
8S8 

US 

640 
868 

lie 

74 

0 
18 

186 
87 

10 
10 

10 
16 

668 
448 

141 
18 

000 

itntnet 

460 

leoe  pried 

^^^ ■ 

V 

770 

188 

008 

100 

88 

818 

86 



86 

006 

164 

1,140 
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88        REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 

Table  IV.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


State  or  territory. 

Official  control 

Institation  class. 

System  of  work. 

Employed  In  product- 
ive  labor. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Tor*]. 

Iowa 

State 

Penitentiary 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Lease 

115 
169 
283 

84 

115 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

State 

Prison 

369 

State 

Prison 

283 

Nebraska 

State 

Penitentiary 

84 

651 

651 

BARRELS,   ETC. 


lUinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


State  .. 
State  .. 
State  .. 
County 
State  .. 


Penitentiary 

Prison 

Penitentiary 
Workhouse., 
Penitentiary. 


Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account.. 
Contract 

188 
125 

45 
2G5 

44 

667  j 

188 
125 
45 


667 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Colorado , 

Connecticut . . . 
Illinois 

Indiana ■ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnckv 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan... 

Missouri... 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 
New  York. 


North  Carolina. 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhode  Island  . . . 

South  Carolina . 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsiil 


State  . 
State  . 
State  . 


State 

State 

State  

State 

United  States. 

State 

State  and  city. 

State    and 
county, 

State 

County 


Stote. 


State , 

State  and  city. 


State 

State 

State,  county, 
city,  and  pri- 
vate. 

State  and 
county. 

State 

State 

State 

State,  county, 
dty,  and  pri- 
vate. 

State 

State  and 
connty. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Stote 

State 


Industrial  School 

Prison 

Penitentiary  and  Be- 
form  SchooL 

Prison 

Penitentiary 

Industrial  bchool 

Penitentiary 

Military  Prison 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Befuge. 

Prison,  Jail,  and  House 
of  Correction. 

Reformatory 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

House  of  Correction 
and  Reformatory. 

Reform  School 

Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Refuge. 

Prison 

Prison 

Prison  and  Protectory. . 


Prison,  Penitentiary, 
and  Reformatory. 

Industrial  School 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary,  Prisen, 
and  House  of  Refuge. 


PenitentiaiT — 
Prison  and  Jail . 


Penitentiary Contract 

Penitentiary Public  account. 

Prison Contract. ...... . 

Penitentiary Contract 

Prison Contract 

Indoatrial  SoImk^ Public  aooonnt. 


Public  account. 

Cuntract 

Contract 


Contract 

Contract 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Public  account. 

Lease 

Contract 


Contract. 


Piece  price .... 
Public  aooonnt. 


Contract. . 


Public  aooount. 
Contract 


Public  aooount. 

Piece  price 

Public  account. 


Contract. 


Piece  price 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Public  account. 


Contract. . 
Contract.. 


6 

205 
870 

305 
00 
4 
27 

172 
40 

235 

353 

160 
85 

150 

8 
601 

64 
130 
424 


1,611 

160 
50 
50 

266 


283 
150 

67 
21 
65 
402 
853 
80 


7,476 


15 


40 


13 


67 


188 


5 
205 


305 

90 

4 

27 

172 
40 

236 

853 
150 


160 

8 
601 

64 
130 
424 


1,651 

160 
50 
60 

266 


291 
150 

80 
21 
65 
459 
863 
80 
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CHAPTER  I. GENERAL  TABLES.  89 

Table  IV.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTKIES— Cont'd. 

BRICK. 


Slate  or  tertftoiy. 

OfRoia]  control 

Inatitation  olasa. 

System  of  work. 

Smployod  in  produot- 
ive  labor. 

Male. 

Fom. 

Total. 

j\f^iiim]iii 

State 

Peniteiitiary , 

I«eaae  .  ........ 

75 
87 
40 
480 
60 
68 
40 
40 

20' 

i" 

75 

Galifoi-nU 

State 

PriBOD 

Public  account.. 
Public  account.. 
Lease 

37 

Colorado  . 

State 

Penitentiarv 

40 

Goorpia 

lllinoU 

State 

Penitentiaiy 

500 

State 

PeniteiitiaiT' 

Conti-act 

Public  acooont.. 
Public  account.. 
Public  account.. 

00 

City 

iaouae  of  Correolioo . . . 
Penitentiary 

69 

lYorth  Carolina   . 

State 

40 

OrefTon  .... ...... 

Sratft  

Penitentiary 

40 

"^*^    1 

m 

WO 

21 

8G1 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 


Colorado 

IllinolB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaniUM 

Kentucky.  — 
Maseacbasottii 

M^cbigan 

MiaM»uri 

Ifebraska 

NewJemey.... 

New  York...., 

Ohio 


PennsylTanla. 


West  Virginia. 


State 

Citv 

Sittie 

Slate 

United  States. 

SUte 

County 


State... 
City.... 
State... 
State... 
City.... 
State  . . . 
County . 
SUte  ... 
State  ... 
State... 
i  City .... 


State 

State   and 

county. 
State,    city, 

and  prirate. 
State 


Industrial  School 

House  of  Correction . . . 

Prison 

Industrial  School 

Military  Prison 

Penitentiary 

Jail  and  House  of  Cor> 

rection. 

Prison 

Workhouse 

Penitentiary 

Prison 

CitTHome 

Kefonnntory 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Industrial  School 

Workhouse  and  House 

of  Correction. 

Penitentiary 

Prison,  Wor  Khouae^and 

Reform  School. 
House  of  Refuge 

Penitentiary 


Publio  account.. 
Public  account.. 

Contract 

Public  account.. 
Publicaccount.. 

Lease 

Public  account.. 


Piece  price 

Pieceprice 

Lease 

Pieceprice 

Publicaccount.. 
Public  Aooottut.. 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Publio  aoooont . 

Pieceprice 

Public  account . 


Contract 

Public  account 

Piece  prkse...., 


Contract. 


21 
21 
35 
10 
14 
33 
175 


115 
40 

145 
75 
48 
60 

200 

466 

46 
111 

197 

115 


1.974 


60 


50 


149 


21 
23 
35 
10 
14 
33 
175 

49 

50 

8 

115 

40 
145 

83 

48 

50 
200 
506 

46  , 

161 

197 
115 


2,128 


CARPETING. 


Maryland 

Pennsylvani*  . .. 


City.... 
County . 


Jan.... 
Prison. 


Contract 

Public  account 


30 
204 


231 


80 
212 


242 


CARRLA.GES  AND  WAGONS. 


Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

Miwissippl .... 
Ohio 

Tennessee..... 

Texaa 

West  Virginia. 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Penitentiary. 

Prison , 

Prison 

Penitentiary 
Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary 
Penitentiary, 
PeBitentiary. 
Penitentiary, 


Contract 

Publio  account 

Contract 

Lease 

Contract 

Piece  price  . . . . 

Lease 

Publio  aooonnt 
Contract 


222 
94 

167 
77 

140 
35 

479 
62 
90 


10 


10 


222 
94 

167 
87 

140 
35 

479 
62 
90 

1,376 
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90  REPOBT  OF   THE  COBOilSSIONEB  OF  LABOR. 

TABLE  IV.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  IKDUSTEIES— OontU 

.     CLOTHING. 


State  or  territory. 

(Official  control 

Inatitutioaclaaa. 

System  of  work. 

""'•^.isr^ 

Kale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Colorado 

State   

State 

Industrial  School 

Beform  School 

Public  account. 
Piece  ^iee 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

10 
100 

900 

80* 

8 

TO* 

76 

800 

184 
8 

807 

'"'iii' 
ii' 

8 

10 
80 

188 

18 
100 

Diet  of  Columbia 
Tlltmrfi 

Dietrict 

State  and  dty. 

State 

Asylum ,.... 

Penitentiary  andHouse 

Prison 

80 
S7f 

Indiana 

800 

State 

70 

Iowa 

State 

Industrial  »shool 

Penitentiary 

Industry,  and  House 
of  Correction. 
Beform  School  and  In- 
dustrial Home. 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Piece  price.... 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Tiease 

ii" 

n 

448 
60 

ii" 

S2 
480 

84 

448 

628 
470 

80 
110 

80 
448 

85 

60 

• 
100 

46 

75 

ICansas 

State 

State,city,and 

priyate. 
State    and 

county. 

State 

t8 

Maryland 

Michigan 

HimiMOta 

68 

748 

884 

City 

8 

MiMonri 

State 

Penitentiary 

41 

Nebraska 

State 

Penitentiary 

ts 

New  Jersey 

New  York w 

State 

Prison  and'Beform 

School. 
Penitentiary,    Jail, 

Workhouse^  and  City 

Home. 
Prison 

Piece  price 

Public  account . 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Piece  ^iee 

Public  account . 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Piece  price 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Public  account. 
Public  account . 

PubUc  account. 

480 

County   and 
dty. 

State^ 

Stattf^ 

County,  city. 

and  private. 

State:. 

8A1 
443 

Protectory  •••• 

668 

870 

Ohio 

Penitentiary 

88 

City 

House  of  Befoge 

Industrial  School 

Penitentiary,    Prison, 
and  House  of  BefhfSb 

Prison 

110 

sSie ::;;.:::. 

88 

P«nn«ylyania.... 

dgr.andpii. 

County 

State: 

600 

S8 

B^nth  Cftf^lina  . . 

P«niitentiary 

70 

State 

Penitentiary 

Industrial   School 

(boys'). 
Industrial   School 

(giris'). 

88 

Wiaoonaln •  ■ 

State 

180 

State 

177 

4.060 

1.618 

6.568 

FABBfING,  GARDENING,  ETC. 


Arkansas  .  ... 
Dist  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Hinnesoto 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina .. 
South  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Wisconsin 


State   and 
county. 

State 

District 

State 

State 

State 

State  and  dty 

State   and 
county. 

City.... 

Stofe 

Stote 

State 

State , 

State 


Penitentiaiy 

Industrial  Sdiool. 


Penitentiary  and  Jafl. .   Lease, 

Penitentiary..... 

Asylum 

Penitentiary , 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Beform    School    and 

Workhouse. 
Penitsntiary  and  Jafl.. 

City  Home , 

Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 


Public  account 

Lease 

Public  account 

Lease 

Public  account 


Public  account 
Public  account . 
PubUc  account 


Public  account 
Public  account 


864 

280 
80 
80 
10 

185 
66 

861 

16 
86 

44 

21 

1.145 

54 

8,878 


54 


418 


100 
10 

160 
66 

15 
126 
44 
21 
1.187 
54 

"m5 
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TABLE  IV.— OONTIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUSTEIBS— Coiled. 

FURNITURE. 


Stat«  or  territory 


Official  control. 


InatitatioB  olaaa. 


SystcM  of  work. 


Bmployed  in  product* 
iTo  labor. 


Fern.     TotaL 


Califomi*.  ... 
Conneotioot . . 
Diat.  of  Colombia. 

lUiooia 

Indian  A  ..... . . 

Iowa 

Konuicky .  — 

Maine 

Maoaaobaaette. 


Michigan 

llissonri 

New  Hampshire 

Kew  York 

Ohio 

Pennaylvania... 

Texaa  

Vftrmont 

Wiaconain 


State 

State  

District 

City 

State 

State 

Stote 

State 

Sute 

State    and 

coun^. 
State    and 

coonty. 

State 

State  and  city. 

City 

State 

State 

State,  county, 

city,    and 

private. 

State 

State  

State,  city,  and 

private. 

State 

State 

County 


Prison 

Reform  School 

Beform  School 

House  of  Correction  . . . 

Prison 

Reformatory 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Reform  School 

Prison,  J^  and  House 

of  Correction. 
Workhouse,  Jail,  and 

Houae  of  Correction. 
House  of  Correction . . . 
Reform     School     and 

House  of  Correctiim. 

House  of  Refuge 

Priiwm 

Industrial  School 

Induatrial  School  and 

Protectory. 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary  and  House 
of  Refuge. 

Penitentiary 

Reform  School 

House  of  Correction . . . 


Piece  price . 
Pieoepriee. 
Contract.... 
Piece  price . 
Contract.... 
Piece  price . 
Contract.... 

Lease 

Piece  price . 
Cont^t.... 


Piece  price . 


08 
275 

104 
03 
165 


Contract 

Public  account 


Piece  price . 
Contraot — 
Piece  price  . 
Piece  price  . 


Contraot 

Public  account 
Public  account 

Public  account 
Piece  price  .... 
Public  account . 


100 

110 

65 

824 

262 

100 
650 

25 
114 

85 
260 


26 

25 

251 

60 
50 
188 


41 


26 

275 
104 

08 
165 

22 
100 

uo 

65 
882 


100 
601 

25 
114 
85 


26 
26 
251 

60 
60 
188 


8,875 


71 


8,446 


HARNESSES  AND  SADDLERY. 


Calilbmia 

State 

Prison  

Piece  price 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account . 
Public  account . 

Contract 

Pieoepriee 

Contract 

Lease 

6 
115 
20 
15 
88 
44 
70 
810 
80 
582 

215 
20 

80* 

f 

Illinois 

State 

Pf^nitentiary 

115 

Indiana  ......  • . . 

State 

Prison...... 

)Q 

Xanfiaa 

United  States. 
State 

Military  Prison 

Prison 

15 

Maine 

89 

Maanachnsfittfl . . 

State 

Prijion 

44 

State 

Reformatory  

70 

Missouri 

State 

Penitentiary 

819 

Kebraska 

State 

Penitentiary. 

80 

New  York 

Ohio 

State    and 
county. 

State 

State 

Prison    and    Peniten- 
tiary. 
Penitentiary 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

562 

216 

Xnxao 

Penitentiary 

)0 

1,425 

80 

1.456 

IRON  GOODS. 


minois 

State 

Penitentiary 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contraot 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account. 

125 
800 
27 

42 
274 

25 
12 

812 

7 
41 

128 

Indiana 

Sute 

Prison...... 

809 

37 

« 

816 

28 

12 

818 

ifafylaod 

Few  York 

Ohio 

State,  city,  and 
private. 

County 

State  an^  city. 

State 

Industrial  School 

PenitMitiary ........... 

Penitentiary    and 

Workhouse. 
Penitentiary ........... 

Uewnsylrania 

khode  Island.... 

STexas 

State    and 

county. 
State... 

Prison  andJan 

1,117 

48 

1.U8 

; 
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TABLE  IV.— CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

LUMBER. 


State  or  territory. 

Official  controL 

iBstitnikm  claaa. 

System  of  work. 

Employed  in  prodaet* 
ive  labor. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

A1^hfifn>^ 

County 

State 

Jall.„ ^ 

Tffiaiie  i . 

56 
140 
29 

3 

59 

Georgia 

Penitentiary 

Lease 

140 

Missuaippi 

State    and 
county. 

Penitentiary  and  Jail . . 

Lease ^.. 

29 

225 

8 

228 

MINING. 


Alabama 

Arkansas...... 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

SontLi  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  


State    and 
connty. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State  

State 

State 


Penitentiary  and  Jail . . 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 


Lease  

Lease  

Pablioaocoont. 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Pablie  aoooont 


949 


600 
260 
235 
76 
761 
276 


3,207 


43 


992 

60 
000 

260 
285 

76 
774 
276 


8.278 


PUBLIC  WAYS. 


Dist  of  Colombia 

Georgia 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Miswinri. 

New  Jersey  .... 
North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina  . . 

Texas 

Virginia 


District 

State  ... 

State  . . . 

State  .. 

State . . 

City   ... 

County 

State.. 

State.. 

State.. 

State.. 

State.. 


Asylum 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Workhouse 

Jail  and  Workhouse . . . 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 


Public  account 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Public  account 
Public  account 
Public  account 

Lease 

Public  account 
Public  account 
Contract 


84 
200 
394 
638 
136 
114 
48 
41 
644 
838 
241 
211 


84 
200 
894 
638 
136 
114 
48 
41 
644 
838 
241 
2U 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Arixona 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina .. 
South  Carolina  .. 


Territory 
State  . ... 
State.... 
Sute.... 
State.... 


Prison 

Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary 
Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 


Public  account 
Public  aoeount 
PnbUc  account 
Public  account 
Public  account 


93 
182 
120 

83 
183 

"In 


98 
182 
120 

88 
188 

"6U 
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Table  IV.--CONVI0TS  BY  CLASSES  OF  mDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

STONE. 


SUte  or  territory. 

Official  control. 

Institution  claaa. 

System  of  work. 

Employed  in  product- 
ive laboc. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

A]abain%    

State    

Penitentiary 

Lease  

66 

328 

56 

253 

66 
180 

60 
172 

98 

125 

.       31 

11 
2.208 

H 
170 

8sa 

457 

60 





66 

California 

Dakota 

Blinoia 

State 

Territory 

State    

County 

State 

City 

Prison-.   

Penitentiary 

I'rnitontiiirv . 

Public  account  . 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account . 
Public  account . 
Public  account . 

Contract 

Public  account . 
Public  account . 
Lease 

828 
55 
258 

Indiana    . 

WorlsUunse 

65 

Iowa 

Penitent  i»ry . .  .* 

180 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachnaetta... 
Misaouri 

Woi  kbouso ............ 

60 

State  

Penitentiary 

172 

County 

Citv 

iloufle  of  Indualry 

\Vorkh<tu8e  ........... 

08 
125 

Kebraaka 

State 

Penitentiary 

81 

Nevada 

State 

Prison  

Public  account 
Public  aceooBl . 

Lease. •■ 

11 

Mew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

County 

Territory 

Citv 

Penitentiary,  Jail,  and 

Workliooiie. 
Peniten  tiary 

2,288 
84 

Ohio  

Workbonse 

House  of  Correction  . .. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  CozreotioD . . . 

Public  aooooBt . 
Public  account . 
Contract 

170 

PennaylTania 

ToTaa  

State 

860 

State 

457 

Vermont •  • 

State  

flO 

4,876 

4,876 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Illinois... 
Kansas... 
Maryland. 
Minnesota 
VewYork 
Ohio 

Oregon  ... 


State 

United  States. 

SUte 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Stote 

State 


Penitentiary 

Military  Prison 

Penitentiary 

Reform  School 

Prison  and  Reformatory 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 


Contract 

Public  aooonnt 

Contract 

Public  account 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price  — 
Public  account. 
Contract 


125 
14 

121 

20 

l«075 

250 
67 
13 

170 


1.845 


125 
14 

121 

20 

1,075 

250 
57 
18 

170 


1.845 


TOBACCO. 


Arkansas 

State 

Lease    

40 
150 

109 

55 
50 
105 
70 
04 

40 

MatyUnd 

Michigan 

Ohio 

State,  city,  and 

private. 
State 

Indnst^^  school 

Prison  and  House  of 

Correction. 
Penitentiary 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

PubUc  account.. 

Contract 

Contract 

150 
190 

Stite 

55 

State 

State 

Penitentiary 

60 

Pennsylviinia — 

Penitentiary... 

105 

State 

Penitentiary  ..      .  . 

70 

Virginia . . 

State 

Penitentiary 

04 

» 

768 

7C3 

WOODEN  GOODS. 


California 

State  

Prison 

Piece  price 

Public  aocotuit.. 
Public  account.. 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account.. 
Tifiaatt .  ■ 

150 
2 

70 
54 
85 
8 
45 

150 

Pist.  of  Columbia 

District 

United  States. 
State 

Asylum................ 

2 

ICaneas  

Military  Prison 

Prison 

79 

Maasaohnsettfl  .. 

54 

MinneaoU 

State 

Prison 

5ffi 

Pennaylvania 

Waahbkgton 

County 

Territory 

Prison 

8 

Penitentiary 

4fi 

868 

868 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUteortenltory. 

OffioiAloontroL 

InBtitation  olaaa. 

System  of  work. 

Employed  in  prodnot- 

Male. 

Fem. 

ToteL 

ArkEiMiM 

State 

Penitentiary ,  ,- 

Lease 

113 

3 

409 

120 

40 

'"75' 

3 

25 

7 

7* 

US 

CAlifoniiA 

State 

Priflon 

Penitentiary  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

Indnstri^  School 

Penitentiary 

Piece  price 

Public  account.. 
Public  account.. 

Public  account. . 

3 

ColoTMlo 

State ... 

State 

409 

uo 

GoDBeetloQt 

State 

40 

norid* 

Stete 

"Letuie 

181 

9(1 

181 

G«ond» 

Stete 

Penitentiary 

Befommtory 

Indostrial  School 

Penitentiary 

Beform  School  and  Be- 

formatory. 
Penitential 

Lease , . 

20 

Tii4iMft. 

Stete 

Picco  Drice    .      i 

75 

lowm 

Stete 

3 

Kentaoky 

MlBlMMto «. 

State 

State  and  city. 

Stete 

Public  account.. 
I«ease 

85 
35 

22 

19 

20 

125 

115 

49 
85 

35 

00 

Tf 

KebtftriSk. 

Stete 

JPenitentiaiy 

City  Home 

Lipase 

19 

Keiw  Jeraey 

ITewYork: 

City 

Public  account.. 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Public  account.. 

Public  aoconnt.. 

33 

StSc 

State  and  oity. 

State 

Prison 

125 

Ohio , 

Penitentiary  and  Work- 
hoQse. 

S 

49 

PeBB^ylraiiiA.... 
Tnam 

State   and 
oonnty. 

Stete 

Penitentiary  and 

Prison. 
PenitentJary  ......... 

85 
85 

1,142 

157 

1«4M 
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TABLE  IV.— OONVIOTS  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTEIES— Oond'd. 

SUMMARY. 


Bmployed  in  prodnottre  Ubor. 


ClMMs  of  indiufteles. 


Tomale.      TotaL 


▲frionltoral  implemoite, 

Bimlt»  ^ 

Boeto« 

Briok.. 

BrcMUM,  braahec,  etc.... 

Oarpetmg 

CarmgM  and -waffont . . . 

ClothSg 7r. 

VwBdng,  g»w*«»faf,  etc, 

Tnnltnra 

HarBMHnH  and  aaddleiy. 

Iiongooda 

Lumbar , 

Itftiitnj^ 

Pobttowmya , 

Pnblio  works 

8ione 

StoTaa»  boUow  ware,  etc 

Tobaeeo 

Wooden  gooda  .......••• 


631 

667 
T,476 

840 
1,974 

284 
1,M6 
4.048 
8,800 
8,875 
1,426 
1,117 

226 
8,207 
8,080 

611 
4,876 
1,846 

768 

868 
1.848 


188 

21 

140 

8 

10 

1,618 

200 

71 

80 

48 

8 

66 


157 


661 

667 
7,600 

861 
8,128 

242 
1,876 
6,661 
8,660 
8,446 
1,466 
1,166 

226 
8,278 
8,080 

6U 
4,876 
1,846 

763 


42;  780 


2^478 


46b  277 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE  OB  WOBK  DONE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TEBBITOBIES. 

(Abbreviations  used  in  this  table:  P.  A.,  Pnblio  account ;  C't,  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease ; 
C^ Contraotor ;  S.,  State;  T.,  Territory ;  Co., County;  Ci.,City;  Pr., Private.] 


Institotion. 


liocatlon. 


Syst 

of 
work. 


Who  famishes— 


Power! 


Mach- 
inery f 


Tools? 


Indoatiy. 


State  Penitentiary. 


Antant^  Co.  Jail  . 
Baldwin  Ca  Jail.. 

Barbour  Ca  Jail.. 


Bibb  Co.  Jan 

Blount  Co.  Jail... 
Bullock  Co.  JaU  .. 


Butler  Co.  Jail 

Calhoun  Co.  Jail  .. 
Chambers  Co.  Jail  . 
Cherokee  Ca  Jail.. 
Chitto&CaJaU.... 
ChooUwCo.Jail.. 


Clarke  Co.  Jail 

Cleburne  Co  Jail.. 


Coffee  Co.  Jail 

Colbert  Ca  Jail..., 
Conecuh  Co.  Jail... 

Coosa  Co.  Jail 

Crenshaw  Co.  Jail. 

Dale  Co.  JaU 

DaUaaOo.  Jail 

Elmore  Co.  Jail.... 
Escambia  Co.  Jail . 
Fayette  Co.  Jail ... 
Geneva  Co.  Jail. . . . 
Greene  Ca  Jail — 


Hale  Co.  JaU 

Jefferson  Co.  JaU.. 
Lamar  Co.  JaU. . . ^ . 
Lauderdale  Co.  JaU 
Lawrence  Co.  JaU  . 
Lee  Co.  Jail 


Limestone  Co.  Jail. 
Lowndes  Co.  Jail .. 
Macon  Co.  Jail 


Madison  Co.  JaU... 
Marengo  Co.  Jail  .. 
Marshall  Co.  Jail . . 
MobUeCaJaU.... 
Montgom'y  Co.  Jail 
Morgan  Co.  JaU  . . . 

Perry  Co.  JaU 

Pickens  Co.  JaU... 


PUteCaJaU 

BandolphCo.JaU. 
Busself  Co.  Jail . . . 


Shelby  Ca  Jail...  . 

Sumter  Co.  JaU  — 
Tallapoosa  Ca  Jail. 
TuaoalooaaCo.  JaU 


Wetnmpka 


Prattville... 
Daphne 

Clayton 

Centreville  . 
BlonntsTiUe 
Union  Sp'gs. 

Greenville.. 
Jacksonville 
La  Fayette.. 

Centre 

Clanton..!,.. 
Butler 

Grove  HiU.. 
Edwards- 
viUe. 

Elba 

TuBcumbia . 
Evergreen . . 
Rockford... 
Ruiledge  ... 

Ozark 

Solma 

Wetumpka . 

PoUard 

Fayette 

Geneva 

Eutaw 

Greensboro*. 

Birmingham 

Vernon 

Florence.... 
Monlton  ... 
OpeUka.... 

Athens .... 
HayneviUe 
Tuskegee. . 

Huntsville. 

Linden  — 

GuntersvUle 

Mobile... 

Montgomery 

SomerviUe.. 

Marion 

Carrollton  .. 

Troy 

Weaowee... 
Scale 

Columbiana. 

Livingston.. 
Dadeville. .. 
Tnaoaloosa . 


Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 
Stone,  hroken 

Lumber 

Lumber , 

Mining,  coal. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. . 

Farming 

Srlining,  coal. 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal. 
Farming  ..  .. 
Mining,  coal.. 
Lumber......' 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. 
Mining,  coal. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 

Lumber 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal., 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal., 
Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  ooal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal . . 
Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Farming 

Lumber 

Mining,  ooal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal.. 

Farming 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. . 
Mining,  coal.. 

Fanning 

Farming 

Mining,  coal.. 

Fanning 

Mining,  coal.. 
Mining,  coal.. 

Fanning 

Farming 

Mining,  ooal. . 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[  AbVreriatioDB  used  in  this  table :  P.  A.,  Pablic  acconnt ;  C't.  Contract ;  P.  P..  Piece  price :  L.,  Lease' 
C,  Contractor ;  S.,  8t»te ;  T.,  Territory ;  Co.,  County ;  CL.  City ;  Pr.,  Private.  | 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Mala 

Fem. 

Total. 

required 

the  same 
work. 

$17, 400  00 
192,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,800  00 
1.000  00 
3.300  00 
775  00 

11.400  00 
2,480  00 
8, 255  00 
1,800  00 
8,680  00 
6,000  00 

10, 000  00 
1,550  00 
2,170  00 
8,200  00 
620  00 
1,100  00 
2,700  00 
620  00 
2.700  00 
2,700  00 
2,200  00 
2.250  00 
620  00 
1,250  00 
2,700  00 

20,500  00 

620  00 

1,000  00 

2.700  00 

550  00 

1, 395  00 

22,750  00 
155  00 

13.000  00 

90,600  00 
2,200  00 
6,600  00 
3.250  00 
4.800  00 
2,700  00 
0.200  00 
8.800  00 
1,500  00 
1. 240  00 

10.300  00 

12.500  00 
2.200  00 

20,000  00 

16,540  00 
5.500  00 
3.800  00 
775  00 
7,200  00 
4,340  00 
620  00 
1,490  00 
4, 340  00 
r.  430  00 
7,600  00 

16.800  00 

030  00 

1.085  00 

10,300  00 

104 

355 

66 

7 

.3 

6 

4 

21 

12 

6 

9 

10 

18 

13 

8 

4 

10 

8 

2 

5 

8 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

5 

38 

3 

8 

2 

1 

7 

41 

1 

t  24 

147 

4 

12 

0 

19 

5 

17 

38 

7 

4 

10 

21 

4 

84 

63 

10 

18 

4 

18 

8 

3 

7 

8 

6 

14 

28 

5 

11 

17 

11 
...... 

...... 

...... 

■"*3 
...... 

"'20' 
...... 

...... 

1 

"■'2' 
...... 

24 

**"'l' 

'""i* 

...... 

""2 
""3 

""2 

115 
855 
66 
10 
3 
6 
4 
21 
12 
6 
0 
16 
18 
18 
8 
4 
10 
8 
2 
5 
8 
5 
5 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 
38 
3 
3 
5 
1 
7 

42 

1 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

26 

5 

17 

41 

8 

4 

10 

23 

4 

87 

87 

10 

19 

4 

14 
8 
3 
8 
8 
R 
14 
31 
5 
11 
19 

115 

855 

66 

12 

4 

6 

5 

21 

16 

6 

12 

16 

24 

18 

10 

4 

13 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

4 

9 

4 

5 

5 

38 

4 

4 

6 

1 

9 

43 

1 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

34 

5 

17 

54 

10 

5 

19 

23 

4 

87 

116 

10 

25 

5 

14 

8 

4 

10 

8 

10 

14 

31 

6 

14 

19 

.•. 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Oontinaed. 

[Abbreviatioiifi  QBed  in  this  table :  P.  A.,  Public  account ;  C't,  Contract:  P.  P^  Piece  price ;  L., 
C, Contractor;  S., State;  T.,  Territory;  Co., County;  CiMCity;  Pr., Private.] 


Institution. 


ALABAMA— COnol'd. 

Walker  Co.  Jail.. . 
WUcoxCcJaU.... 


ARIZONA. 

Territorial  PrUon.. 

AfiKAKSAB. 

State  Penitentiary. 


CAUFOBNIA. 


state  Prison. 
State  Prison . 


COLORADO. 

State  Penitentiary. 

State  Industrial 
School. 


CONXECTICUT. 

State  Prison 

State  Kef orm 

School. 
Industrial    School 

lor  Girls. 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary..' 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington   Asy- 
lum. 

Beform  School..... 

FLORIDA. 

State  Penitentiary. 

GEORGIA. 

state  Penitentiary. 


Location. 


Jasper... 
Camden  . 


Yuma 

Little  Bock. 


Folsom 

San  Quentin 


Cafion  Cit  J . 
Golden  .., 


Wethersfleld 
Meriden 

Middletown 


Sioux  Falls. 
Washington 

Washington 

# 

Live  Oak... 


Atlanta. 


Syst 

of 
work. 


Power! 


P.  A 
L... 


P.  A 
P.P. 


P.A 


P.A. 
P.A. 


C't. 
P.P 


P.A, 


C't 


P.A 


C't. 


Who  furnishes — 


T.and 

0. 


Maoh. 
inory! 


TooUf 


Industry. 


Mining,  coal. 

Farming 

Mining,  coal. 


Building  and  repairing  prison . 


Brick 

Bricklaying,  carpentering.eto 

Cigars 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Wood-chopping 


Stone,  quarried  and  dressed 
Furniture 


Harnesses 

Leather,  tsnning 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

Bags,  jute 

Bnck 


Brick 

Lime 

Bono  ash  . 
Brooms . . . 
Clothing.. 
Shoos 


Boots  and  shoes  ..... 
Canc-seating  chairs. 

Shirts •.., 

Boxes,  paper , 


Stone,  dressed. 


Clothing  (for  inmates) 

Coffins  

Farming 

Grading  and  cleaning  streets 
Cane-seating  chairs 


Kaval  stores.. 


Brick 

Building  railroad.. 

Farming 

Lime  ^^.^.v^.^,^,,*,. 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 


[Abbreviations  used  in  this  table :  P. 
C,  Contractor;  8., State; 

A.,  Public  account;  C't,  Contract :  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease ; 
T.,  Territory;  Co.,  County;  CL,City;  Pr.,  Private.] 

Ooods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laboren 
required 

for 
the  same 

work. 

« 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

*"*4* 
8 

Total. 

$3.250  00 
5,950  00 
14,000  00 

6 
26 
23 

6 
30 
20 

6 
40 
26 

52 

5t 

636.240  00 

1,435 

100 

1.533 

1.G46 

25.000  00 

03 

93 

125 

1 

26.000  00 
28,250  00 
50.000  00 
64,000  00 
87. 200  00 
30.000  00 

75 
38 
40 
230 
60 
75 

75 
38 
40 
230 
60 
75 

65 
30 
40 
230 
50 
65 

] 

230,450  00 

518 

518 

480 

'  21, 020  00 
43,277  87 

17,500  00 

9,000  00 

225,000  00 

101,318  52 

4,075  04 

328 
93 

6 

3 

150 

409 

37 

328 
93 

0 

3 

150 

409 

37 

283 
30 

3 

2 

60 

200 

19 

1 

Fine,  medium,  and  com- 
mon. 
Common 

1 

All  grades 

Common ................ 

Common. 

421,19143 

1,026 

1,026 

597 

10,000  00 
20,000  00 
1.216  26 
9.118  28 
3.291  90 
2,248  60 

40 
110 
10 
21 
10 
5 

40 
110 
10 
21 
10 
5 

20 

55 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Common  building ....... 

) 

Medium  and  best 

Medium 

Common 

Becond  grade 

45,875  04 

196 

196 

84 

109,000  00 
50,800  00 
21.720  00 
14.550  00 

205 
275 
100 

'"40* 

205 
275 
100 
40 

95 
205 
75 
80 

1 

All  grades 

114,000 

8,820 

277, 716 

) 

Second  and  third  grade. . 

Dosen 

8 

196.070  00 

580 

40 

620 

405 

11.577  86 

55 

55 

10 

1 

Common 

8,700 
444 

ArUclea 

1.000  00 

666  00 

3.867  42 

25,193  00 

1,920  05 

2' 

80 
84 
104 

80 

30 
2 
80 
84 
104 

23 
2 
60 
63 
40 

1 

Common 

Medium 

4.300 

2 

82,146  47 

270 

30 

800 

188 

100.000  00 

181 

181 

271 

I 

• 

172.000  00 
62,000  00 
18,000  00 
7,000  00 

480 

200 

80 

20 

20 
'**26* 

500 

200 

100 

20 

500 

200 

100 

20 

1 

...•......•>.*•-••...-••.« 
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Institution. 


Location. 


Syst. 

of 
work. 


Power! 


Wbo  fbmishea— 


Mach- 
inery! 


Tools! 


Industry. 


OKOBOIA— concl'd. 
State  Penitentiary 


ILLINOIS. 

State  Penitentiary. 


Southern  Peniten- 
tiary. 

State  Bof.  School  .. 
House  of  Correction 


House  of  Correction 

nCDLilfA. 

StatePrison  (north) 
State  Prison  (south) 


Boformatory  Insti* 
tution. 


Marion  Co.  Work- 
house. 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 


Industrial  School 
(boys*  dep't). 

Industrial  School 
(girls'  dep't). 


KANSAS. 

State  Penitentiary. 


Atlanta. 

Joliet... 

Chester 

Pontiao . 
Chicago 

Peoria . 


Michigan 
City. 


Jefferson- 

villo. 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


Fort  Madi. 
son. 


Anamosa . . . 
Eldora... 


C't. 


C't. 


C't.. 
C't.. 
P.A. 
P.P. 
P.A. 


rt.. 


C't.. 


p.p. 


P.A. 


C't.. 


MitohellYille 


Leavenworth 


P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 


P.A 
C't.. 


Lumber... « 

Mining,  coal  and  iron  ore  (and 


nakmg  pig-iron), 
ning,  in 


Mining,  iron  ore.. 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fence  wire,  barbed 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Hosiery  and  overalls 

Stone  and  marble  (dressed) 
and  monuments. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Hollow  ware 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls* .... 

Hosiery 

Brick.. 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Brick 

Brooms •. .. 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

women's. 
Chairs  and  baby  cradles  . . 
Hosiery  and  cloth  goods  . . 
Tierces,  pork  and  lard. . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms 

Hardware,  fancy 

Saddle-troes , 

Cane-seating  chairs , 

Family  sewing , 

Laundering  

Overalls  and  shirts 

Toeing  stockings 

Stone,  broken. , 


Agricultural  implements  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Farming ..., 

Stone,  dressed 

Brooms » 

Shoes 

Clothing,  girls' 

Fancy  goods 


Building  and  repairing  prison. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Minhig,ooal 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wagons 
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.  Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
lattorers 
reqnired 

the  same 
worlc. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Mole. 

j 

Fern. 

Total 

$34.000  00 
142,000  00 

25.000  00 

1 

140 
610 

90 ; 

!           1 

140 

140 
510 

90 

610  ' 
90 

Standard 

372,000 

494,000 

6,000 

460, 000  00  1  1, 620  1 

40 

1,S60 

1,560 

876. 000  00         188 

1,180.000  00        4tfO  1 

318,000  00         1^*^ 

16 

...... 

...... 

...... 

188 
480 
125 
115 
64 
253 

240 
60 
125 
165 
225 
46 
93 
23 
22 

125 
330 
100 

78 

38 

2U2 

180 
45 
90 
165 
150 
30 
62 
15 
15 

I 

If edinm  to  fine  ......  ^ . . 

Pairs 

Wmt  dam 

Tons. ........ .^ 

Flmt  clann 

140.000  00 
98,000  00 
600,000  00 

850.000  00 

25.000  00 

6 10, 000  00 

150,000  00 

24,800  00 

17,737  60 

76,880  00 

6.266  00 

8,600  00 

115 

61 

253 

225 
60 
li'i 
165 
217 
46 
93 
22 
21 

Mediom 

(a) 

(a) 

Medinm 

245,000 
6.000,000 

Pairs 

2 

Good 

Flmt  qnality 

Mediom 

160,000 
249.600 

8,547,500 
150,000 

1.250,000 
1.800 

210,000 

(c) 

(d) 
179.975 
156,600 

15,650 

Pairs 

3 

First  erode 

Pairs 

4 

Second  srade - 

Fint  grade 

No.  I 

5 

Ko.  1 

Dosen 

Pairs 

Second  claiw 

3,284,267  60 

2.189 

25  1  2,214 

.1,625 

130 

1G5 

200 

125 

175 

35 

*  300 

20 

22 

25 

75 

33 

12 

50 

297, 716  40 

168.000  00 

205,293  92 

174,497  60 

275,000  00 

31,300  00 

890,000  00 

10.000  00 

5.400  00 

2.600  00 

6.200  00 

3,085  60 

147  75 

2,600  30 

130 

165 
200 
126 
175 

36 
800 

20 

"'"65 

"22* 
25 
75 

12 

130 

165 

200 

125 

175 

85 

800 

20 

22 

25 

75 

33 

12 

1 

Mediom 

{5^ 

Coarse  and  stronjc 

First  class 

Second  class  ..^.^^  ....^ 

Fairs.* 

2 

Allffrades 

Dosen 

First  class 

Good    

2,817 
8.148 

Dosen 

Medinm 

3 

Good 

Good 

6,175 
(«) 

197 
1,464 

447.708 
60,000 
10,000 

Dosen 

Dosen 

Cubic  yards.. 

Articles 

Pairs 

Common ................ 

Hedinm 

Common................ 

4 

Good 

I 

1, 670. 901  87 

1.216 

167 

1,382 

1,367 

120,600  00 

161,000  00 

100, 000  00 

2,000  00 

15,000  00 

1,575  00 

165  00 

8. 547  60 

100  00 

116 
90 

100 
10 

180 
10 
4 

"75* 
3 

115 
90 

100 
10 

180 

10 

4 

75 

3 

95 
76 

65 
5 

125 

4 
1               1 
1              10 

1 

1 

First  dass,  heary.' 

Medium  and  low 

Dosen 

) 

1,000 
600 
165 
625 

Carloads 

Dozen 

Pairs 

Good 

8 

Good 

Common.. ..••....• 

Suits 

4 

403, 977  60 

509 

1      78 

587 

1            401 

1 

158,000  00 
24,964  72 
85,630  06 
70, 125  00 

720,000  00 

182 
32 

26U 
27 

222 

182 

200 
'21 

170 
24 

225 
20 

167 

1 

Coarse  ................a 

2,000 

1,289,844 

25^500 

12,000 

Suits  .... 

Busbels 

Pairs 

Good 

Good 

::::::i  ^2 

a  420,000  pairs  of  half-hose  and  84,000  pairs  of 

overalls. 
b  Mannfaotored dnrinKflve months, 
s  167,610  chairs  and4,C32  cradles. 


d  31,300  pairs  of  socks,  64,775  pairs  of  mitts,  7,825 

pairs  of  leggings,  and  26,040  caps, 
s  630  pairs  of  overalls  and  9  dosen  shirts. 
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Inatitntion. 


KAiraiS— concluded. 

IT.   8.   Military 
Prison. 


KENTUCKY. 

State  Penitentiary. 


City  Workhouse... 

LOUIBIAKA. 

state  Penitentiary 


HAJKB. 

State  Prison 

state   Beform 
School. 

M^BYLAXD. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuse .. 
.St  Mary*s  Indus- 
trial SchooL 

CityJaU 

MAB6ACHU8STTS. 

State  Prison 

State  Workhouse., 
Reformatory , 


Reformatory  Pris- 
on for  Women. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cori-ection  for 
Berkshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cortection  for 
Bristol  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Essex  Co. 


Location. 


Fort   Leav- 
enworth. 


Frankfort  .. 


Louisville  . 


Baton  Rouge 


Thomaston  . 

Cape  Eliza- 
beth. 


Baltimore., 


Carroll. 
Carroll 


Baltimore. 


Charlostown 


Brid|;ewater 
Concord  .. 


Sherbom  . . . 
Pittsfleld... 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence... 


Syst. 

of 
work. 


P.  A 


P.A 
P.  A 


P.A. 
P.P. 


C't., 


C't.. 
C't.. 


C't. 


C't. 


P.P. 
P.P. 


P.P. 
C't.. 

P.A. 
C't.. 


Who  furnishes— 


Power! 


(a) 


Co. 


Mach. 
inery  I 


Caand 
c. 


TooUf 


Industry. 


Boots  and  shoes , 

Boxes,  benches,  crates,  etc. 

Brooms 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware 


Brooms 

BuMdinfc  railroad . . 
Chairs,  tables,  etc . 

Laundering 

Mining,  coal 

Shoes 

Wagon-driving  . . . . 

Building  prison 

Stone,  quarried 


Farming 

Repairing  levee 

Repairing  railroad . 


Carriages  and  sleighs. 

Harnesses 

Cane-seatlng  chairs. . . 


Marble,  dressed 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls'... 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 

Cigars 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys'. . . 

Mouldings.  ir6n 

Carpeting  (Kapler  matting) . 


Beds,  spring  and  mantel 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harnesses 

Mouldings,  wooden 

Cane-seatlng  chairs 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 

boys'. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Pantaloons 

Clothing,  knit  goods,  andlanin- 

dering. 
Shoes,  women's,  girls',  boys', 

and  children's. 

Boots  and  shoes,  men 's 


Shoes  (women's)  and  boot  heels 


a  Hand-looms  used. 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

for 
tbo  some 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approxmiate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Coarse.. ...          ...... 

80,828 

Pairs 

$161,656  00 

25, 000  00 

5.  200  00 

12, 000  00 

8,000  00 

172 
79 
14 
15 

172 
79 
14 
15 
14 

138 
70 

? 

Good"!!.!.'!".!!!.*!. ".•...*' 

26,000 
(a) 

11 

Good 

(a) 

12 
11 

Good 

1.270,575  77 

1.017 

"*25 

1,017 

848 

30.  COO  00 

152,000  00 

18, 000  00 

1,380  00 

175,000  00 

24,900  00 

10,000  00 

87, 200  00 

11«581  86 

83 
394 
110 

*"*235 
40 
85 
120 
60 

33 
394 
IJO 

25 
235 

40 

35 
120 

60 

33 
894 
110 

25 
235 

40 

85 
120 

45 

J 

■ 

Common 

8,593 

Cabic  yards  .. 

2 

460, 061  86 

1,027 

25 

1,062 

1,037 

66,090  00 

42,000  00 

264,000  00 

135 
91 
647 

25 

160 
91 
647 

91 
647 

1 

(b) 

1,096 
38,461 

300.000 

175,000 

(c) 

d8,000 

5.000,000 

7,000 

25<> 

60,000 

Sets 

1 

352,000  00 

773 

25 

798 

798 

I 
First  class 

45,000  00 
27,000  00 
11,700  00 

94 
39 
65 

94 
39 
66 

63 
26 
45 

1 

First  class 

All  grades  (first  mostly) . 
Beat  

2 

Feet 

83,700  00 

198 

198 

134 

150, 000  00 
125,000  00 
120, 000  00 
12,  000  OJ 
75. 000  00 
50.000  00 
15.000  00 
20,  000  00 

172 
129 

172 
129 
121 
106 
150 
53 
27 
30 

115 
86 
80 
53 
85 
30 
18 
20 

1 

.    Hedinm 

Pain* 

(c) 
Pairs 

'    Fair 

121  1 

106    

150  1 

63    

27    

30   

M^Wm 

2 

Mediam 

8 

Hediam 

SnitM 

Hediom 

ToilR 

Low  grade 

Yards 

4 

Hediam  to  first  class. . . 

573, 000  00 

788  1 

788 

487 

1 

71,415  70 

141 
100 
44 
54 
08 
150 

70 
80 

55 

85 

90 

"235' 

141 
100 
44 
51 
68 
150 

70 

80 

235 

65 
85 
90 

75 

Medium 

50 

Firstclass 

18 
25 
54 
120 

56 
04 
150 

35 
C8 
56 

First  class 

7.584  30 
16.760  00 
199, 720  00 

66,250  00 
62,512  00 
23,250  00 

77,650  00 
29,239  36 
28.800  00 

iledimu 

Mediam  and  cheap 

Mediam 

68. 820 
119,8.12 

22,104 
13,128 

2 

Paii-s 

Articles 

Pairs 

3 

Mediam 

First  class 

4 

Medium 

84,600 
28.601 
(c) 

Pairs 

5 

1  Mediam 

Pairs 

a 

Medium     

(e) 

7 

a  857  sets  of  harness  and  other  material.  d  Contract  work  done  only  three  months. 

b  220  carriages  and  152  sleighs.  a  30,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  3,000  cases  of  boot  heels. 

#  8,605  stoves  and  400,000  poands  of  hollow  ware. 
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Institution. 


MA88ACHU6BTTB— 

concluded. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Franklin  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Hampdon  Co. 

Jail  and  Housa  of 
Correction  for 
Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Middlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Norfolk  Co. 

Jail  and  Hoase  of 
Correction  for 
Plymouth  Co. 

Jail' and  House  of 
Correction  f  o  r 
Worcester  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Worcester  Co. 

House  of  Industry 
for  Suffolk  Co. 

Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Suffolk  Co. 
House  of  Correc*n . 

Jail  and  Honse  of 
Correction. 

laCHIQAlf. 

State  Prison 


Stato  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  Re- 
forniatorv. 

Reform  Sonool 


State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls. 


House  of  Correc- 
tion. 


mXKBSOTA. 

State  Prison... 


State  Reform 
School. 


Workhouse 

Bethany  Home . 


Location. 


Syst. 

of 
work. 


Oreentield . . 

Springfield.. 

Northamp- 
ton. 

Cambridge. . 

Dedham  

Plymouth  .. 
Fitchburp . . 
Worcester.. 
Deer  Island. 


South   Bos- 
ton. 
Ipswich 


Salem  . 


Jackson  — 

Ionia 

Lansing  ... 
Adrian  .... 
Detroit.... 

Stillwater.. 
St.  Paul... 


St.  Paul.... 
Minneapolis 


Power ! 


P.P. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
P.A. 
C't.. 
P.P. 
P.P. 
I*P 

P.P. 

P.A 
P.P. 


C't.. 
C't.. 


C't.. 


P.P. 
C't.. 


P.A. 
P.A 
P.A, 


Who  ftimishes — 


Co.... 


C'l.. 
P.A. 


P.A. 
P.A. 


S.andc. 


Mach- 
inery» 


S.andc. 


Tools  t 


Industry. 


Cane-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seating  chiors. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 
Brushes 


Cans-seating     and    backing 
chairs. 


Cane-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 
Cane-seatiiig  chairs. 


Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  over- 
alls. 

Stooe,  dressed 

Pantaloons,  shirts,  and  over- 
alls. 

Shoes,  women's 


Boot  and  shoe  heels  . 


Agricultural  implements 

Cigars 

Wagons 

Breoms 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Cigars 

Cane-seating  chairs , 

Clothing 

Shoes , 

Dresses,  millinery  goods,  etc.. 
Underclothing    (girls')    and 

bedding. 
Chairs , 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

Threshing  mach  ines 

Greenhouse  products  . . . . . 

Tinware , 

Toys,  children's 

Famiing 

Clothing  (for  inmatas)... 
Laundering 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
lftbt)rors 

Grade. 

Qnantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

22 
100 
16 
175 
75 
11 
47 
114 

180 

98 
248 

47 

61 

required 

for 

the  same 

work. 

Common  ■........■ 

80,000 
150,000 
20.000 
45,836 
80,000 
4,000 
41,608 
91,809 

16,800  00 
43,000  00 

7,000  00 
57,679  84 
82,500  00 

4,100  00 
20,400  00 
12,400  00 

80,400  00 

23.500  00 
51,000  00 

75,600  00 

12,000  00 

22 
92 
16 

175 
75 
11 
47 

114 

115 

98 
248 

47 

61 

8 
65 

22 

100 

16 

100 

75 

11 

47 

114 

90 

49 
150 

16 

22 

Medial   

Mediom 

All  grades 

Dozen 

Fimtclam 

Firat  class    .         

Common    ....        .....^ 

Common  ....r  ^-r.-^*.-'.- 

Kirst  class 

1,360,434 

108,000 

7,600 

ArUcles 

Pairs 

Xiow  grade........ ...... 

Medium 

Cases 

Fair 

979,461  20 

2.058 

308 

2,306 

1,583 

280,000  00 

130,000  00 

300,000  00 

3»,000  00 

46,000  00 

28.778  00 

35,000  00 

12, 544  48 

8.350  00 

1,200  00 

1,600  00 

6,400  00 

208,863  14 

169 
74 
167 
49 
150 
100 
126 
212 
50 
8 

438 

...... 

37 
147 

41 

169 

74 
167 

49 
150 
100 
125 
212 

50 
8 

37 
147 

479 

100 
50 

110 
80 

100 
75 
00 
80 
19 
3 
10 
30 

350 

Common 

Fair 

Medium  and  common. .. 

20,000 

Doaen 

Medium  and  common. . . 

Common  >.....    ........ 

Common................ 

88,000 

600 

600 

2.439 

9,670 

291,238 

Common 

Suits 

Common...... 

Pairs 

Mediam 

Articles 

Articles 

Medium 

Common 

Finest  nrades 

1,087,735  62 

1,542 

225 

1,767 

1,047 

50,000  00 
195,600  00 
1.349  75 
8,785  02 
8,887  35 
1.71146 
1.000  00 
369  35 

85 
283 
6 
20 
35 
60 

""s 

7 

35 

283 

6 

20 

35 

60 

8 

7 

30 
250 
1 
3 
6 
12 
3 
2 

Mediam 

267, 602  92 

428 

,  ■ 

15 

443 

307 
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Institution. 


MlSSIfiSIPPI. 

State  Penitentiary. 


Alcorn  Co.  Jail  — 

Attala  Co.  Jail 

Bolivar  Co.  Jail  . 
Chickasaw  Co.  Jnil 
Claiborne  Co.  Jail.. 

ClayCcJaU 

Coahoma  Co.  Jail  .. 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

De  Soto  Co.  J  ail.... 
Grenada  Co.  Jail. . . 

Hinds  Co.  Jail 

Holmes  Co.  Jail  — 
Issaquena  Co.  Jail . 
La  Fayette  Co.  Jail. 

LeeCo-Jail 

Leflore  Co.  Jail 

Lincoln  Co.  Jail 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail . . 
Madison  Co.  Jail... 
Monroe  Co.  Jail  — 
Monteom'y  Co.  Jail 
Koxuuee  Co.  Jail . . 
Oktibbeha  Co.  JaU. 
Panola  Co.  Jail ... 

....do 

PikeCo.JaU 


Sanflower  Ca  Jail 
Tallahatchee    Co. 
Jail. 

Tate  Co.  Jail 

Tunica  Co.  Jail . . . 
Washington  Co.  Jail 
Yasoo  Ca  Jail . . 


MISSOURI. 

State  Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuge  . . 
Workhouse 


XBBBABKA. 

state  Penitentiary 


Location. 


Syst 

of 
work. 


Jackson  . 


Corinth 

Kosciusko . . 

lloe^dale 

liouston 

Port  Gibson 
West  Point. 
tYiar's  Point 
nozlehnrst 
Uomnndo  . 
Gren;ida... 
Jncksou  ... 
Loxin^n  . 
Mayers  ville 

Oxford 

Tupelo 

Greenwood  . 
Brookhaven 

Columbus  .. 

Canton 

Abenlpen... 

Winona 

Macon   

SUrkvillo  .. 
Batcsville  .. 

Kardis 

Magnolia . . 

Indianola . . . 
Charleston.. 

Sonatobia... 

Austin 

Greenville  . . 
Yazoo 


Jefferson 
City. 


St. Louis  ... 
St.  Louis... 


NobesYiUe.. 


C't.. 


C't.. 
P.P. 
P.A. 

P.P. 


Who  furnishes— 


i 


Power  t 


Ci  ..  . 


Mach. 
inery  1 


Tools! 


Ci...  . 


Industry. 


C...  . 


C 


Building  railroad 

Farming  and  clearing  land 

Gravel  digging 

Lumber 

Wagons,  furniture,  brick,  etc. 

Fanaing 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming , 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming. 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming. 

Farming , 

Farming 

Lumber 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Lumber 

Farming 

Farming : 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Overalls 

Saddle-trees 

8hoes,  women's  and  children's 

Cnnesoating  chairs. 

Grading  streets 

Stone,  quarried 

Brash-drawing 


Agricultural  implements 

Brooms  and  trunks 

Clothing 

Harnesses  and  collars 

Laundering 

Stone,  dressed 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  em] 

ployed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

for 
the  ^ame 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas* 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  tmo  value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

$82,000  00 

156,000  00 

8,000  00 

10,000  00 

68. 000  00 

3,400  00 

800  00 

1,675  00 

4,650  00 

2,800  00 

4,500  00 

2,050  00 

1,700  00 

1,400  00 

.  1, 150  00 

12,900  00 

2,550  00 

3,950  00 

3.000  00 

6,000  00 

1,860  00 

800  00 

900  00 

11, 600  00 

7,800  00 

8,600  00 

8,500  00 

8,200  00 

4,960  00 

1,860  00 

2,290  00 

100  00 

250  00 

1,120  00 

1,500  00 

2,740  00 

2,420  00 

9. 180  00 

850  00 

136 
605 
22 
25 
77 
10 
3 
9 
15 
14 
17 
11 
8 

I 

35 
12 
17 
16 
22 
6 

3 

41 
20 
80 
12 
13 
18 
10 
10 

i' 

6 
8 

18 
13 
45 

4 

■"'i2 
""io" 

3 

1 

..... 
3 

""2 

1 
2 
0 
3 

"'3 
"■2 

"is 

3 
6 

4 
1 
3 

'"'I' 

1 

8 
••••7* 

1 

186 

517 

22 

25 

87 

13 

4 

9 

15 

15 

20 

11 

10 

8 

7 

44 

15 

17 

16 

25 

6 

2 

8 

54 

23 

42 

16 

14 

21 

10 

14 

1 

1 

6 

8 

16 
13 
52 
6 

176 

677 

28 

32 

87 

16 

5 

0 

20 

15 

26 

U 

10 

8 

7 

60 

15 

17 

21 

88 

8 

2 

8 

68 

85 

58 

21 

18 

28 

10 

14 

1 

1 

6 

8 

16 
18 
52 
5 

1 

19 

20 

21 

22 

29 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

32 

83 

Mediom 

412,400 

Pairs 

442,405  00 

1,225 

98 

1,823 

1,640 

765,000  00 

150,000  00 

45^000  00 

175, 000  00 

150, 000  00 

10, 000  00 

23,086  10 

10.033  97 

4,000  00 

516 
154 
41 
165 
65 
25 
114 
125 

"ho' 

516 
154 

41 
165 

85 

23. 
114 
125 

50 

844 

108 
27 

110 
50 
13 

114 

125 
80 

1 

Assorted 

Low  and  medinin 

Staple 

67,000 

Pairs 

Hedinm  flno 

120,000 
13,000 

Pairs 

2 

Hediam 

8 

Common 

• 

1,842,020  07 

1,225 

50 



1,275 

84 
8 
22 
80 
19 
81 

916 

84 
8 
22 
80 
19 
81 

68,000  00 
4.000  00 

15,000  00 

27,000  00 
6,000  00 

28,000  00 

84 

8 

22 

30 

J? 



1 

148,000  00 

194 

194 

194 
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[Abbroviations  naed  in  thU  table :  P.  A.,  Public  account ;  C  t,  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Leawt; 
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Inatitation. 


Location. 


Svst 

of 
work. 


Wbo  fiuniflbos— 


Power! 


Maob- 
ineryl 


Toolsf 


Indoatry. 


KBVADA. 

State  Priaon  . 


Carson  City. 


NEW  HAMPBHIBB. 

State  Prison. 
State  Industrial 
SchooL 

NSW  JKB8ET. 

State  Prison 


Concord.. 
M  a  n  c  b  e  s- 
ter. 


Trenton. 


State  Beform 

ScbooL 
Essex  Co.  Peniten* 

tiary. 
Jail  and  Workbouse 

at  county  farm. 

Newark  City  Home. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Territorial  Peniten- 
tiary. 

NEW  TORE. 

Auburn  Priaon . 


Slnf(    Sing    State 
f^son. 


Jamesburg 
Caldwell... 
Secancns  . . 


Teiona. 


Clinton  Prison 

State  Keformatory 


H.  of  Ref.  for  Jut 
State   Industrial 

SchooL 
New  York  Catbolio 

Protectory. 


Albany  Co.  Peni- 

tentiarv. 
Erie  Co.  Peniten'y 
Kings  Co.  Peniten^y 
Honroo  Co.  Pen'y  . 
Onondaga  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 


Santa  F6... 


Auburn  .. 


Sing  Sing. 


Dannemora 
Elinlra 


New  York. 
Socbester  . 


Westchester 


Albany. 


Bnifido 

Brooklyn . . 
BoobeKter  .. 
Syracuse 


P.A. 


C't.. 
P.P. 


S.  and  0 


P.P. 


P.P. 
P.A. 
P.A. 

P.A. 


P.A 
C't 


C't. 


P.A. 
C't 


P.A. 


C»t.. 
P.P 


P.A. 
P.P. 


C't. 

C't. 
C't. 
C't. 
C't. 


c... 


c 


c 


c 
c. 
c. 
c. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Stone,  quarried  and  dressed. 


Bedsteads 

Cane-seating  chairs. 


Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 
stove. 

Collars,  cufb,  shln«,and  laun- 
dering. 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons  (coarse)  and  work- 
ing shirts. 

Shoes,  men's,  girls',  and  chil- 
dren's. 

Shirts 


Clothing  (for  oonyiots) 

Stone,  quarried  and  emabed. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Bepairing  roads 

Stone,  quarried  and  crashed.. 
Brloklayiug,  carpentering,  etc 
Brushes,  shoe  and  horse ... 

Clothing 

Farming 

Toys,  fuzniture,  etc 


Stone,    quarried, 
ging,  etc 


ditob-dig. 


Shoes,  men's 

Hamee,  wooden 

Horse  collars , 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Laundering 

Stoves 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys' . . . , 
Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 
women's. 

Hollow  ware 

Brooms 

Brushes,  scrub  and  dioe 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton ., 
Cane  and  flag  seating  chairs . . 

Shoes,  women's 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys* 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton., 

Shirts 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  etc 

Shoes,  women's  and  boys*. . . . . 

Hardware,  saddlery , 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's . . . . 
Shoes,  men's  and  women's .... 

Bolts,  iron 

Hardware,  saddlery 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

ConTiots  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

the  same 
work. 

Grade. 

qaaniity. 

Unit  of  meat- 
ure. 

Approximate 
ortrueyalae. 

Malew 

Fem. 

Total. 

Common 

$18,605  65 
7,766  37 

64 
11 

64 
11 

25 
5 

1 

Common  Grecian  fhunee 
Common ................ 

46,500 
66,500 

845,600 

(a) 

72.000 
216,000 

120,000 

21,372  02 

75 

76 

80 

100.000  00 
14,000  00 

114 
85 

114 
85 

80 
69 

1 

2 

114,000  00 

100 

190 

149 

34,560  00 

232,084  40 

10.800  00 
120,000  00 

180,000  00 

15,000  00 

970  20 

23,400  00 

15.000  00 

10.000  00 

860.000  00 

800  00 

4,343  72 

800  00 

8,100  00 

250  00 

115 

250 

60 
70 

180 

100 

84 
184 

""is" 

40 

""'ii* 

6 

1 

0 

"iio' 

""ii" 
...... 

U5 
250 

60 

70 

130 

100 

48 
184 
180 
48 
2,150 
20 
40 
18 
16 
13 

99 

180 

52 
60 

111 

92 

80 

100 

100 

28 

1,076 

10 

20 

8 

10 

0 

1 

Common  •.••««.....•  ..• 

(a) 
Pairs 

Common ................ 

Low  grade — 

Pieces 

Pairs 

Common 

Ix>w  grade.............. 

2 

(b) 
18,000 

(6) 
Cabic  yards  .. 

8 

4 

800,000 

Cable  yards  .. 

5 

8,844 

Dosen 

1,010,608  32 

8,181 

214 

8,396 

1,985 

16,000  00 

84 

84 

63 

] 

Medium 

110,430 
88,035 
18,008 

646,800 
65,000 
60,806 
65,000 

160,000 

2,400 

11.000 

476,000 

156,000 

82,000 

08.600 

87,880 

79.020 

63,098 

16.947 

86,000 

770,000 

1,500 

1,078,000 

150.000 

645 

475 

Pairs 

235,785  76 
86,000  00 
48,215  00 
862,400  00 
0800,000  00 
608,960  00 
828,714  10 
225,000  00 

120,000  00 
10,828  54 
46,028  99 

278,000  00 
12,800  00 

163,800  00 
00,188  50 
20.000  00 
58,400  00 
84,700  00 
54,000  00 

577,500  00 

850,000  00 
1,847,500  00 

45^000  00 
05,000  00 

174 
86 
56 

202 
125 
885 
442 
148 

180 
25 
120 
528 
140 
160 
250 
120 
470 

"75' 
476 
350 
551 
150 
42 
00 

'ioo' 

8 

'"is* 

40 

...... 

12 

174 
86 
56 
292 
125 
895 
442 
148 

186 
25 
120 
528 
140 
160 
250 
120 
470 
400 
83 
475 
868 
591 
150 
40 
102 

180 
27 
42 

219 
98 

672 

288 
95 

120 

10 

90 

808 

70 

80 

160 

80 

312 

26^ 

56 

816 

276 

444 

100 

33 

68 

X 

Mediam 

Pairs 

Ifedinm 

Common ................ 

Pairs 

2 

Mediam 

Dosen 

Beat 

3 

Common  ................ 

Suits    .. 

Mediam 

Pairs 

4 

Mfyff  TY?n , , 

Tons.  •  ■> 

Mediam 

Dosen 

Common.... ............ 

Mediam 

Dosen 

5 

Allgradea 

0 

Me£am 

Pairs 

>ff>dfiim 

Pairs 

7 

Mediam 

Mediam 

Dosen 

Dosen 

Dosen 

Pairs 

Mediam 

Common 

g 

Mediam 

MfHl^nm 

Tons 

0 

Mediam 

Pairs 

10 

MediiUB 

Pairs 

11 

tBeat 

Tons...... 

It 

Best 

Tons......  .  . 

6,286,820  96 

5,884 

485 

g>8W 

4,440 

s  288.000  skirts,  1,872,000  parUy  made  collars,  648,000  cnfis,  288,000  onib  battonholed,  and  864.000 
ooUara  batton'holed. 


b  478  pairs  of 
c  Yahie  of   ' 


.  540  shirts,  andl45ooats;  yalued  at $648  91. 1216  00.  andt81025,respectiyely. 
made  and  laasdered. 
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Institution. 


Location. 


Syst 

of 
work. 


"Who  fhmishes^ 


Power! 


Mach- 


inery! 


TooU? 


Industry. 


HOBTH  CASOLINA. 

state  Penitentiary. 


Penitentiary..*. 


House  of  Refuge. . . 
Workhouse    and 

House  of  Cor. 
Boys' Industrial 

SohooL 
Workhouse , 


OEBGON. 

State  Penitentiary. 

PBKMSTLVAiriA. 

Eastern    Peniten- 
tiary. 


Western  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Philadelphia  Co. 

House  of  Cor. 
Befonn  School — 


House  of  BeAige . 


Baleigh. 


P.  A. 


Columbus. 


C't. 


P.P. 


Cincinnati . 
Cleveland.. 

I^anoaster.. 

Cincinnati . 


P.  A. 


C't.. 
P.  A. 


Ci. 


P.P. 
C't.. 
P.  A 


Salem C't.. 

P.  A. 


PhUadelphla 


Allegheny 
City. 


Holmesburg 
Morgansa. . . 
Philadelphia 


P.  A. 


P.P. 

C't. 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.A. 
P.P. 


Brick 

Building  governor's 

Building  railroad 

Ditching  on  state  lands 

Farming 

Shoes 

Building  railroad 


Barrels,  pork 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Carriage  bodies,  shafts,  etc  ... 

Carriages,  children's 

Cigars 

Hurdware,  saddlery 

Harnesses 

Hollow  ware  and  castings 

Stoves 

Tools,  carpenters'  and  Joiners'. 

Brooms 

Carriage  gear 

Cigars 

Hollow  ware  and  castings 

Tools,  carpenters'  and  Joiners' . 

Brooms 

E  ztension-table  slides 

Hosiery 

Tinware 

Hosiery 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Sewing-machines,  '* Eclipse" 

Wire  goods  and  brushes 

Stone,  quarried  (and  grading). 


Stoves. 
Brick.. 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 

women's. 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Checks,  cotton 

Cigars 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Brooms 

Cigars 

Iron,  architectural 

Shoes,   men's,  women's,  and 

girls'. 
Stone 


Brushes,    scrub,    shoe,   and 
clothes. 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Shoes,  men^  and  women's . . . . 

Brush-draw^g 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

theMme 
work. 

Orade. 

Quantity. 

tJnit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Timt  dam  fronirh) 

$13,725  40 
11, 000  00 
6,500  00 
6,347  13 
18.714  41 
4,786  19 
200.000  00 

40 
40 
41 
43 
85 
50 
644 

"io* 

40 
40 
41 
43 

125 
50 

644 

40 
40 
41 
43 

125 
50 

644 

1 

Liow  grade 

First  class 

40,000 

261.072  13 

943 

40 

983 

088 

36,000  00 
99, 910  00 
62,000  00 
18,000  00 
76,700  00 
81.500  00 

2.681  00 
136.939  00 
46.600  00 
209.884  00 
60.060  00 
44.568  00 

8,900  00 

625  00 

29.575  00 

6,104  00 

5,444  00 
18,403  89 
50.836  13 
30. 610  32 

4,332  67 
78,250  00 
95,850  00 

40,000  00 
3,000  00 
37.660  00 
120.000  00 
26,000  00 

45 

107 
50 
26 

105 
35 
55 

135 
30 

170 
80 
61 
48 
35 
50 

% 

50 
25 
29 
13 
110 
466 

200 
80 
64 
167 
170 

'"io" 

"*4i' 

45 

107 

60 

26 

105 

36 

65 

185 

30 

170 

80 

61 

48 

85 

50 

57 

49 

50 

25 

29 

13 

110 

506 

200 
80 
54 
208 
170 

86 
71 
40 
18 
70 
24 
46 

124 
'     20 

113 
53 
41 
86 
26 
42 
43 
37 
37 
19 
22 
10 
82 

380 

200 
80 
86 

140 
85 

1 

First  class  

Medium  (brogans) 

Good 

93,000 
86.000 

Pairs 

Mmlinm ■ 

Good 

Low  grade 

412.600 

Firat  rlaaa     

Medium 

6,200 

Sets 

First  class 

First  class 

Firstclass     

Common 

2,600 

Dosen 

Fii'st  class 

Low fn^de .  ....  ...... 

4,560.000 

First  class 

First  class 

Common 

9,000 

Dozen 

Firstclass 

Good 

Oommon ,..,,.,..,.,    .. 

Good 

372,000 

Pairs 

7 

Good 

8 

First  class 

87,684 
3.000 
3.000 
(a) 

Dozen 

Dozen 

4 

Firstclass 

Good 

6 

First  class 

(a) 

First  class 

1,368,122  61 

2, 552 

81 

2,633 

1.931 

108,000  00 
12,000  00 

170 
40 

170 
40 

82 
20 

1 

G  ood  merctiautable 

Medium 

2,000.000 

40.364 

26,437 

68,859 

1.224,300 

2,520,360 

28,000 

8.000,000 

Pairs 

120, 000  00 

210 



210 

102 

60,442  00 

7. 416  50 
6,885  94 
16, 243  00 
158. 085  00 
66,000  00 
64,000  00 
20.000  00 
856,452  81 

23,822  40 

25,303  68 

21. 871  80 
20,464  50 
98,600  00 
16,500  00 
13,800  00 

107 

71 

32 

105 

365 

46 

70 

25 

283 

359 

•70 

180 
67 
197 

""io' 

""8* 



60 

107 

71 
32 
105 
865 
46 
70 
25 
291 

859 

120 

180 
67 

197 
C6 
60 

71 

47 
21 
70 

244 
31 
47 
17 

194 

238 

90 

90 
34 
99 
33 
30 

1 

Medium 

Medium 

Yards 

Oommon  ...............i 

• 

Pairs 

Best 

Dozen 

? 

Common  ...r.. .......... 

Best 

Medium 

266,600 

29,778 

22,200 

54,679 
13,643 
78.800 
22,000 
4,600 

Pairs 

Best 

Perches 

Dozen 

B 

Best 

4 

Best  

5 

Medium 

Pairs 

Mediom 

Dozen 

Dozen  pairs  .. 
Pairs 

Common....!........... 

Common 

a  16,000  sieves.  8,000  bird-cages.  8.000  gross  of  brushes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  wire  goods,  such  as  rat-traps,  etc. 
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Institution. 


Location. 


Syst 

of 
▼ork. 


Power! 


Who  ftmiskee— 


Maoh. 
ineryt 


Tools! 


Industry. 


PKNKBTLVAXiA— con- 
cluded. 


Berks  Co.  Prison.. 


Chester  Co.  Prison 
Delaware  Co.  Prison 


Lancastar  Co. 
Prison. 


Lehigh  Co.  Prison . 
Montgomery  Co. 

Prison. 
Northampton   Co. 

Prison. 
Korthomb  e  r  1  a  n  d 

Co.  Prison. 
Philadelphia   Co. 

Prison. 
Schuylkill  Co. 

Prison. 
Allegheny  Co. 

Workhouse. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

State  Prison  and 
Providence  Co. 
JaU. 

SOUTH  CABOLIlf A- 

Penitentiary 


TENMESBSB. 

State  Peniten  tiary . 


TEXAS. 

State  Penitentiary 


Beading... 

West  Chest' 
Media .»... 


Lancaster . 


Allentown 
Norristown . 


Easton... 
Sunbury. 
Philadelphia 
Potts  ville. 
Claremont 


Cranston. 


Columbia . 


Nashville. 


Hnntsville 
and  Kusk. 


P.  A. 


P.  A. 
P.  A 


P.  A. 

P.  A. 
P.P. 

P.  A. 

P.  A. 

P.  A 

P.A. 

P.  A. 


C't. 


C't.. 
P.A 


&and 
c. 


P.A 


Ct.. 


Carpeting,  rag  and  ingrain  . 
Hosiery,  cotton 


Carpeting. 

Brooms 

Csrpeting,  rag 

Hosiery 

Baskets 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting,  rag  and  Jute 

Nets,  fishing 

Carpeting,  rag 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton . 


Carpeting,  rag.. 

Carpeting , 

Shoes,  men's... 


Carpeting,  rag 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton. 

Barrols  and  kegs 

Brooms 


Boots  and  shoes 

Wire  goods  (screens  and  rail- 
ings). 


Boots  and  shoes  . 

Hosiery 

Building  state  c 
Clothing  (for  convicts) . 

Farming 

Repairing  prison 

Mining,  pnosphate 


Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Minjng,  iron  ore . 
Wagons 


Building  railroad 

Cloth  (lor  prison) ,.. 

Engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc  .. 

Farming 

Furniture  and  lumber 

Mining,  iron  ore  (and  burning 
charcoal),  etc 

Pig  iron  and  castings 

Shoes  (for  convicts) 

Stone,  quarried 

Wagons  and  cotton  presses.. 
Saddle-trees  and  stirrups 
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a  14  enginffs,  49  boilers,  etc. 


16261  LAB 8 


Ooodt  mftde  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborem 
required 

lor 

the  same 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

Medinm 

58,676 

25,487 

15,419 

1,008 

16,373 

6,436 

387 

585 

14, 578 

.303 

12. 076 

72,600 

12,093 

25,100 

11.460 

21.886 
38,064 
251, 171 

Yards 

Pairs 

$23, 470  40 
1,590  00 
7,709  60 

304  60 
7,367  85 

339  75 

181  34 
1.485  64 
7, 810  14 

381  81 
5,434  20 
6,050  00 

4,442  65 

9,412  50 

15,767  50 

9,850  00 

3.965  00 

219. 465  94 

36,959  60 

23 

7 
35 

1 
20 

3 

8 
12 
82 

3 

80 
18 

34 

26 

80 

14 

J  5 

265 

40 

...... 





1 
3 

23 

7 

25 

1 
20 

8 

3 
12 
89 

3 
30 
18 

34 

26 

80 

15 

18 

265 

40 

18 
5 
15 

0 

Common - 

Beet 

Yards 

T 

Best 

1  '   8 

Beat 

Yards'.;'....".. 
Pairs   . 

15 

Common 

2 

I      ' 

Best 

Pairs '..'. 

Medium 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Pairs 

20  1 

Medium 

2I 

Beat 

23  1 10 
9  111 

22    12 

20    13 

63  '14 
10    15 

Medinm 

-UMlinrn .    

Yards 

Yards 

Pairs 

Yards 

Pairs 

Medium 

Miwiinrn 

Beat 

Medinm.........  .. 

Itest 

19H     16 
30 

Beet 

18,475 
90,000 

Dozen 

Pairs 

Medinm  and  low 

1 

1,317,265  85 

2.688 

135  1  2.823 

1.810 

75,000  00 
6,000  00 

150  j 

12  ! 

150 
12 

65 

Q 

AUfrntAM _. 

81,000  00 

162 



162 

71 

150,000  00 
60,000  00 
80,000  00 
4.457  09 
10.000  00 
5,000  00 
26,560  00 

67 

60 

338 

6 

44 
133 

76 

13 
10 

***20 

80 
70 

838 
26 
44 

133 
76 

80 
70 

838 
26 
44 

133 
76 

1 

Low  grade  ■ 

323,017  09 

724 

43 

767 

767 

6,500  00 
451, 500  00 
134,000  00 
650,000  00 

21 
579 
172 
479 

"is' 

5 

21 
597 
177 
479 

21 
697 

177 
479 

1 

15,650 

1,142,000  00 

1,251 

23 

1,274 

1,274 

45.  000  00 
16, 480  00 
16, 187  00 
220.000  00 
11,310  00 
85. 000  00 

129.  000  00 
10,800  00 
40, 000  00 
48, 965  00 
30,000  00 

241 

35 

60 

1,145 

60 

276 

252 
21 

457 
62 
20 

"42' 


241 

35 

60 

1,187 

60 

276 

252 
21 

457 
62 
20 

241 

35 

60 

1,187 

60 

276 

252 
21 

457 
62 
20 

1 

Coarse 

137,000 
(a) 

Yards 

(a) 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Coarse 

9,000 

Paiii 

Good 

Good 

652, 742  00 

2,629 

42 

2,671 

2,671 
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Institution. 


VEUHONl. 


State  Prison 

House   of  Correc- 
tion. 
Keform  School 


VIBOINIX. 

State  Penitentiary. 


WABHUfOTON. 

Territorial     Peni- 
tentiary. 

WEBT  vmanciA. 

Penitentiary 


WISCOKBIN. 


State  Prison 

Industrial    School 
for  Boys. 


Industrial    School 

for  Girls. 
Houseof  Correction 


Location. 


Windsor... 
Rutland  . . . 

Yergennes. 


Richmond 


Seatco. 


Monndsville 


Wanpun... 
Waukesha. 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Who  famishes— 


Syet. 

of 
work. 


Power! 


C't.. 
Ct.. 


P.P. 


C't. 


C't.. 


C't 
P.A. 


P.  A 
P.A 


Mach- 
inery? 


C 

C. 


Tools  f 


O.. 
C. 


Industry. 


Shoes,  women's 

Marble  (dressed)  and  monu- 
ments. 
Cane- seating  chairs 

Barrels,  etc 

Building  railroad 

Shoes,  women's 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 

Brooms  and  leather  whipa... 
Wagons 

Boots  a^d  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and 
boys'. 

Clothing 

Fanning  

Hosiery,  etc 

Clothing  and  £ukcy  artieles . . , 

Chairs 
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Goods  made  or  work  done. 

CocTicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

for 
the  same 

work. 

t 
t 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
tire. 

Approximate 
or  true  value. 

Male. 

1 

Fern.  Total. 

Second  class ............ 

121,170 

Pairs 

$90,837  75 
30,000  00 

7,500  00 

65 
69 

60 

65 
00 

50 

32 

'  First  class 

3o      2 

First  class 

M,000 
76,900 

36      3 

First  class 

1 

128, 337  75 

184 

•    184 

103 

80.000  00 
66.000  00 
631,289  9S 
60,000  00 

44 

211 

402 

94 

***67' 

44 

211 

459 

04 

44 

211 

Medium 

666,920 
600,000 

Pairs 

450 

'  First  class. ......... ..*• 

Pounds 

94 

1 

*    ' 

1 

1 

786,289  95 

751 

67  1      808 

808 

80.000  00 

45 

45 

16 

(a) 
8,600 

(») 

' 

1 

,  Best 

125,000  00 
150, 000  00 

115 
90 

115 
90 

87 

'  Best - 

67  1 

1 

275, 000  00 

205 

1      205 

154 

'  Common  and  medium. .. 

860,000  00 
32,264  00 

6, 186  70 
9.000  00 
4.442  50 
1,075  81 

35.682  41 

858 

80 

35 
54 
76 
45 

188 





*i32 



853 
80 

25 
54 

75 
177 

138 

200 

'  C<.'mmon r.^. ...... 

19.608 
2,685 

Pairs     

40  '   2 

1  Common...... 

Articles 

13  1 

27 

Common..-. 

65,500 
a;  685 

114,118 

Pairs 

37' 

Articles 

22 
70 

3 

CMomon 

4 

447. 601  42 

770 

132 

902 

409 

a  28,000  dosen  brooms  and  15,000  dozen  whips. 
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Classes  of  Industries. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers required 

tor  the 
same  work. 

A  pproximate 

or  true  value  ot 

goods  made  or 

workdoMk 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

A^rioultural  implements 

651  ! 

667  ! 
7,476 

8-10 
1,974 

234  1 
1,  366 
4,048 
3,300 
3,  375  1 
1,4_'.')  1 
1,117  1 

225  1 
3,207  1 
3,  089  1 

Cll  ' 
4,876  ; 
1,845  1 

7G3 

3(>8 
1,342 

13:V 

21 

119 

8 

10 

1,  513 

269 

71 

30 

48 

3 

66 

651 

667 
7,609 

861 
2, 123 

242 
1,376 
5,561 
3,569 
3,446 
1,455 
1,165 

228 
3.  273 
3,089 

611 
4,876 
1,845 

763 

368 
1,499 

529 

528 

5,378 

754 

1.545 

163 

1,155 

3,045 

3,817 

2,435 

1,033 

997 

252 

3,228 

3,088 

681 

3,160 

1,277 

564 

205 

1,150 

$»Lmm 

Barrels,  etc  

ailmu 

Boots  and  shoes 

)0,l(»,SJfll 

Brick 

fSi,wu 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

8HMM 

Carpeting 

95l4I714 

Carriages  and  wagons 

1.988L7WM 

Clothing 

imm» 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc 

i^zam 

Furniture 

1.280.0MII 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

1^174^41111 

Ifon  goods 

MS^OITM 

Lumber 

fi^flNll 

Mining 

l,6M^e7S« 

Public  wavs 

1^04^77»]t 

Public  works 

wiUltM 

Stone 

tsiSstm 

Stoves,  hollow  ware  etc 

L2u,mm 

Tobacco 

m.mm 

Woodt  n  goods 

Miscellaneous 

157 

3^411  • 

42,  799 

2,478 

45, 277 

35,534 

2a  753. 9M  13 
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ALABAMA. 


Clmsea  of  industries. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers reqaired 

Approximate 
or  trae  value  of 

Male. 

Female.    |      ToUL 

for  the        goods  roado  or 
same  work.       work  done. 

1 

"Faniiin  2.  ff»rdflml|iff.  ^t4^ 

364 
56 

949 
66 

54 

3 

43 

418 
59 

992 
66 

512 
76 

992 
66 

$7S,315  00 

18,  740  OJ 

5117,  ISj  00 

5  000  00 

IfQinbor .r....,  ^ ,-,,,, ^. .,..,, T r- - 

MinJDe 

Stone 

1,435 

100 

1,535 

1,646 

636,  240  00 

ARIZONA. 


PubUo  works.. 


93 


125 


|-J5, 000  00 


ARKANSAS. 


Brick 

Farming,  gardening,  etc . 

Mining 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous  


75 
230 
60 
40 
113 


518 


40 
113 


518 


65 
230 
50 
40 
95 


480 


$26, 000  00 
04, 000  00 
37, 200  00 
50, 000  00 
53,250  00 


230.450  00 


Brick 

Furniiur© 

Harnensesand  saddlery. 

6tone 

Wooden  goods 

MbMsellaneons 


CALIFORNLL. 


37 

9:1 

6 

328 

150 

412 


1,026 


37     I 

93 
6 
328 
150 
412 


19 

$4,075  04 

30 

43,  277  87 

3 

17.  500  00 

283 

21,020  00 

60 

225,000  00 

202 

110,318  52 

1,026 


597 


421, 191  43 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc . 

Clothing 

MisceUaneons 


COLORADO. 


5 

40 

21 

10 

120 


196 


5 

40 

21 

10 

120 


196 


1 

20 
4 
2 
57 


84 


$2,248  60 

10,000  00 

9, 118  28 

3,291  90 

21, 216  26 


45, 875  04 


CONNECTICUT. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing 

Famitare 

Misctillaneoas... 


205 
100 
275 


580 


40 


DAKOTA. 


205 
100 
275 
40 


620 


95 
75 
205 


405 


$109.  000  00 
21,  720  00 
50, 800  00 
14,  550  00 


196,  070  00 


Stone. 


55 


55 


10    I 


$11,  577  36 
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TABLE  Y.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Coutinaed. 

C— SUMMARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Ctmtinned. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


CUases  of  indnstrios. 


Clothing 

Farming,  gardeuiog,  etc. 

Furniture 

Public  ways 

Wooden  goods 


Convicts  employecL 


Male. 


80 

104 

84 

2 


270 


Female. 


Total. 


Free  labor- 1    Approximate 
erareqnired!  or  true  value  of 
I     for  the     I      goods  inaiie 
same  work.!   or  wutk  doDe. 

I  I 


104 
84 
2 


800 


23 
60 
40 
63 


188 


$1.000  00 
3,3«7  42 
1,920  05 

25.193  00 
666  00 


32, 146  47 


FLORIDA. 


MiscellaBeous. 


181 


181 


271 


$100.000  00 


GEORGIA. 


Brick 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Lumber 

Mining 

Public  ways 

Miscellaneous  


480 
80 
140 
600 
200 
20 


1.520 


20 
20 


40 


600 
100 
140 
600 
200 


1,560 


500 
100 
140 
600 
200 
20 


1.560 


$172,000  00 
18, 600  M 
M.OIIM 
167.  MOM 
«2,I0I4I 
7.I0IOI 


40O,OOI« 


ILLINOIS. 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery . 

Iron  goods 

Stone 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. 


188 
870 
128 

21 
271 

93 
115 
125 
253 
125 


2,189 


15 
1 
1 
8 


188 
885 
129 

22 
279 

93 
115 
125 
253 
125 


2,214 


1,625 


125 

^fm,(mm 

675 

1,680,0MM 

90 

48.887  91 

15 

8,  MO  II 

188 

182,  MM 

62 

76,  SUM 

78 

148,  MM 

100 

zii,mm 

202 

fiM^MM 

90 

10.MM 

8.28i,MTM 


INDIANA. 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc .... 

Clothing 

Furniture.  

Harnesses  and  saddlery. 

Iron  goods 

Stone 

Miscellaneous 


125 

305 
35 

200 

165 
20 

300 
65 


1,215 


70 
22 


76 


167 


125 
305 

35 
270 
187 

20 
300 

65 

75 


1,382 


125 
805 

85 
270 
187 

20 
800 

60 

75 


1,367 


1,611^81117 


IOWA. 


Agricultural  implements. 

B^ts  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc 

Clothing 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc.. 

Furniture 

Stone 

Miscellaneous... 


115 
94 
10 


10 
100 

180 


115 

94 

10 

75 

10 

100 

IfcO 

3 


587 


95 
76 

4 
10 

6 
85 
125 

1 


401 


m.mM 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 
C— SUM^iARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

KANSAS. 


ClaMea  of  indastrlM. 


Convicte  employed. 


Hale. 


Female. 


Total. 


Freelabor- 
era  required 

for  the 
same  work. 


Approximate 

or  tme  valae  of 

goods  made  or 

work  done. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  bnishes,etc  — 
Carriages  aud  wagoBs... 

Clothing 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Mining 

Public  works 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc 
Wooden  goods 


199 
14 


15 
280 
182 
14 
79 


199 
14 

222 
82 
16 

260 

182 
14 
79 


1,017 


1,017 


158 
11 

167 
24 
12 

225 

170 
11 
70 


848 


$281,781  00 

5,200  00 

720,000  00 

24, 964  72 

12,000  00 

85.630  05 

158,000  00 

8,000  00 

25,000  00 


1, 270, 575  77 


KENTUCKY. 


Boots  and  shoes 

40 
33 
110 
235 
394 
120 
60 
35 

40 

33 

110 

235 

394 

120 

60 

60 

40 
33 
110 
235 
394 
120 
45 
60 

124,900  00 

Brooms,  bmshes.  etc 

*    30,000  00 

Fomiture 

18,000  00 

Mining 

175,000  00 

Pu  blic'ways 

152,000  00 

Public  works 

37,200  00 

Stone  ...  ................    ..  .. 

11,581  86 

MisoellaneouB 

25 

11,380  00 

1,027 

1  A52 

1,037 

460,061  86 

LOUISIANA. 


Farminff .  Eardeninir.  etc. .......... 

135 
688 

25 

160 
638 

160 
638 

$56,000  00 

Public  ways 

296,000  00 

773 

25 

798 

798 

352,000  00 

MAINE. 


Carriages  and  wagoDS... .......... 

94 
65 
39 

94 
65 
89 

63 
45 
26 

$45,000  00 

Pumiture 

11,700  00 

Hamttttses  and  saddlerr 

27,000  00 

198 

198 

184 

88,700  00 

MARYLAND. 


Boots  and  shoes 

235 
80 
58 
27 
172 
121 
160 

235 
80 
53 
27 
172 
121 
150 

139 
20 
80 
18 

115 
80 
85 

$187, 000  00 

Carpeting........ 

20,000  00 

Clo&lDg 

66,000  00 
15,000  00 

Iron  goods ........................ 

Stone 

150,000  00 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc 

120,000  00 

Tobacco.................. 

75,0C0  00 

788 

788 

487 

573, 000  00 
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Table  Y.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

C— SUMMARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— ContinuecL 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Classes  of  industries. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers required 

for  the 
same  work. 

Approximate 
or  true  value  of 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

goods  made  or 
work  done. 

Doots  ftnd  shoes  r .  - 

688 
175 
443 
586 
114  , 

08 

54 

588 
175 
743 
594 
114 
98 
54 

367 
100 
454 
514 
74 
49 
25 

$422,909  3« 

57, 679  84 

357, 162  00 

244, 365  70 

66,250  00 

23.500  00 

7.584  80 

TJrooms. brushes. etc  ,,.,--r-  .,... 

Clothing 

800 
8 

Pumitare.......... 

HamesseA  nnd  sftddlerr. 

Stone  

Wooden  flroodfl 

2,058 

808 

2,866 

1,583 

079,451  20 

MICHIGAN. 


AgricuHnral  implements 

169 
158 

49 
167 

50 
750 
199 

169 
158 
49 
167 
234 
791 
199 

100 
103 

80 
110 

59 
505 
140 

$280.000  00 

46.200  00 

35.000  00 

300.000  00 

11.850  00 

250.185  62 

165.000  00 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms. brushes,  etc .............. 

Carriages  and  wagons.  -^r»,.^,r... 

Clothing..-* 

Furniture.......... 

184 
41 

Tobacco 

1,542 

226 

1.767 

1,047 

1, 087, 735  62 

MINNESOTA. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc  . . 
Stoves, lioTlow  ware,  etc. . 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


283 


55 
20 
35 
35 


428 


15 


283 
8 
55 
20 
35 
42 


443 


250 
3 
13 
3 


307 


$193. 500  00 
1,000  00 
3.061  20 
3,785  02 
50.000  00 
4,256  70 


257, 602  92 


MISSISSIPPI. 


CarriEges  and  wagons  ............ 

77 
961 

29 
136 

22 

10 

88 

87 
1,049 
29 
136 
22 

87 
1,813 
86 
176 
28 

$68,000  00 

273.256  00 

11.150  00 

82,000  00 

8,000  00 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Lumber 

Public  ways 

Miscellaneous 

1,225 

98 

1,823 

1,640 

442,405  00 

MISSOURI. 


Bo'tt'i  ftpd  shrt«s  ...............  u . . 

601 

601 
60 
41 
25 
819 
114 
126 

894 
80 
27 
13 
218 
114 
125 

$016,000  00 
4,000  00 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

50 

CloUiine 

41 
25 
819 
114 
125 

45,000  00 
10.000  00 

Furniture 

Hamftsses  and  saddlerv. 

325.000  00 

Public  ways....... ................ 

23.086It> 
19,933  97 

Stone 

1,225 

50 

1,275 

016 

1, 842, 020  07 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Coutiuaed. 
C— SUMMARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

NEBRASKA. 


ClAsses  of  indnstriM. 


Agricaltaral  implements.. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Clothinj: 

Harnesses  and  saddlery . . 

Stone 

Miscellaneous 


Convicts  employed. 


Male. 

Female.    * 

Total.      ' 

84 

84    ! 

8 

8    1 

22 

22    1 

30 

30    ! 

31 

31   : 

10 

10   ; 

;  Free  labor- 1    Approximate 
ers  required  or  true  value  of 

for  the     '      goofla  made 
same  work.'    or  work  done. 


84 

$68,000  00 

« 

4,000  00 

22 

15.000  (0 

30 

27.000  00 

81 

28, 100  00 

19 

0,000  00 

104 


104    I 


194 


148, 000  00 


NEVADA. 


64 
11 

1               64 

25    ' 

5    i 

$13,605  65 
7, 766  37 

Stone      ......... 

1               11 

75 

'               75 

80    1 

21,372  02 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Furniture . 


100 


109 


140 


$114, 000  00 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc 

ClothlnK 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc. . 

Publ  ic  ways 

Stone 

MiBcellaneous 


130 
155 
514 
15 
48 
2,293 
26 


3,181 


207 


214 


130 
155 
721 
16 
48 
2,203 
33 


3,395 


111 

110 

522 

10 

28 

1.176 

10 

t 


1,085 


$180,000  00 

38, 003  72 

403, 654  GO 

3, 100  00 

10.000  00 

383, 400  00 

550  00 


1.  010, 608  32 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Stone. 


84 


84 


$16,000  OO 


NEW  YORK. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Clothing 

Furniture 

HamcAses  and  saddlery . . 

Iron  goods 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. 
Hisoellaneons 


2,105 
220 

1,435 
260 
532 
42 

1,075 
125 


5,884 


40 

8 

400 


30 
7 


2,235 
228 

1.835 

260 

562 

49 

1,C75 
125 


1,544 
165 

1,250 

150 

413 

33 

792 


485 


6,360 


4,449 


$3, 742, 174  26 
119,357  63 
744.814  10 

32, 800  00 
528, 215  00 

45, 000  00 
723, 960  00 
300,000  00 


6, 236, 320  98 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

50 
40 
85 
685 
83 

50 

40 

125 

685 

83 

60 
40 
125 
685 
83 

$4,785  10 

Brick                        

13, 725  40 

FanuiniF  irardeninflr.  etc. .......... 

40 

18,714  41 

206,500  00 

Pablio  works                

17,347  13 

043 

40 

083 

083 

261, 072  la 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

C— SUMMARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Con  tin  aed. 

OHIO. 


Classes  of  industries. 


Convicts  employed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Free  labor- 
ers required 

for  tbe 
same  work, 


Approximate 
or  true  value  of 

goods  made 
or  work  done. 


BarreU,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes... 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc... 
Carriages  and  wagons. . 

Clothing 

Fumi%ure 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. 

Iron  goods 

Stone. 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc 

Tobacco , 

Miscellaneous 


45 

50 
7M 
175 
219 

51 
215 
274 
170 
320 
105 
164 


40 


41 


45 
50 
804 
175 
219 
61 
215 
315 
170 
820 
1U5 
164 


2,552 


81 


2,683 


36 

40 

653 

120 

184 
37 

144 

211 
85 

219 
88 

114 


1,931 


$36,000  00 

62.000  00 

153. 153  39 

107, 825  00 

111,760  32 

68,836  13 

182,439  00 

219.910  00 

26.000  00 

280,380  67 

32,256  00 

87.562  00 


1, 368, 122  51 


OREGON. 


Brick 

40 

40 
170 

20 

82 

$12.000  00 
108,000  00 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc.......... 

170 

210 

210 

102 

120,000  00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Carpeting 

CloUiing 

Furniture 

Iron  goods 

Stone 

Tobacco 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


265 
549 
354 
204 
463 
251 

25 

859 

175 

8 

35 


2,688 


50 

8 

69 


135 


265 

557 
404 
212 
537 
251 

25 

359 

175 

3 

85 


2,823 


198 
358 
251 
148 
835 
137 

17 

238 

117 

2 

28 


1.819 


$219,465  94 

444,602  45 

217,067  78 

75,497  14 

200,329  75 

29,288  80 

20,000  00 

23,822  40 

80,243  00 

181  34 

6,767  75 


1.817,2 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Boots  and  shoes 

150 
12 

...... *..... 

150 
12 

65 
6 

$75.000  60 
6,000  00 

Ironeoods 

162 

162 

71 

81,000  00 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Mining 

I*nblic  ways 

Public  woiks 


67 
66 
44 
76 
338 
133 


13 
80 


43 


80 
96 
44 
76 
338 


767 


80 
96 
44 
76 
338 
133 


767 


$150, 000  00 
54,457  00 
10, 000.00 
23,560  00 
80,000  00 
5^000  00 


328,017  09 
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Table  V.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Concluded. 

C— SUMMARY  OF  STATES,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 

TENNESSEE. 


Clasaes  of  indastries. 


ronvJoU  •mploved. 


Carriagea  and  wagons  .. 
Farm  in  jb  gardening,  etc 
Mining 

BootD  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons. .. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc. 

Fnmitare 

Harnesses  and  saddlery . . 

Iron  goods 

Mining 

Public  ways 

Stone 

MisoeUaneons 

Boots  and  s 
Famitnre . 
Stone 

Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 
Pablio  ways.... 
Tobacco 

'Weoden  goods  . 

Brooms,  brush 
Carriages  and 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 
Furniture 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


Free  labor-'     Approximnte 
irsrequired   or  true  value  of 
~|     for  the     i      go^'ds  made 
same  work,    or  work  done. 


479 

21 

761 


1,251 


23 


479 

21 

774 


1,274 


479 

21 

774 


1,274 


$550,000  00 

6,500  00 

585,500  00 


1. 142.  000  00 


TEXAS. 


21 

62 

1,145 

60 

20 

312 

276 

241 

457 

35 


43 


2,629 


42 


2,671 


21 

21 

$10, 800  00 

62 

62 

48, 965  00 

1,187 

1,187 

220,000  00 

60 

60 

11.310  00 

20 

20 

30,000  00 

812 

312 

145,187  00 

276 

276 

85,000  00 

241 

241 

45,000  00 

467 

457 

40.000  00 

35 

85 

16,480  00 

2,671 


652, 742  00 


VERMONT. 


Soots  and  shoes 

65    1 

65 
50 
69 

32 
86 
85 

$90,837  75 

7,500  00 

80.000  00 

Furniture 

60      

Stone 

69     

184    1 

184 

103 

128,337  75 

1 

VIRGINIA. 


44 

402 

211 

94 


751 


67 


57 


44 

459 

3U 

94 


808 


44 

459 

211 

94 


808 


$30,000  00 

631,289  95 

65,000  00 

60, 000  00 


786,289  95 


WASHINGTON. 


45 


16 


$30,000  00 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc.............. 

116 
90 

m 

90 

87 
67 

$125, 000  00 
150,000  00 

Carriages  and  wagons............. 

205 

206 

164 

275,000  00 

WISCONSIN. 


433 
124 
75 
138 

770 


132 


433 

240 

256 

62 

75 

87 

138 

70 

132 


902 


409 


$302,264  00 
10, 655  01 
9,100  00 
85.082  41 

447,601  42 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE  BY  GLASSES  OF 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  L^IXSTITUTIOXS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES. 


States  and  territories. 


Alabama  . 
Alabama  . 
Alabama 
Alabama  . 


Arizona 


Arkansas . 
Arkansas . 
Arkansas . 
Arkansas. 
Arkansas. 


Califomia  . 
California  . 
Califomia  . 
Califomia  . 
California  . 
California. 


Colorado  . 
Colorado 


Connecticut . 
Dakota .. 


Florida.. 

Georgia. , 
Georgia  . 
Georgia.. 
Georgia.. 
Georgia.. 
Georgia., 


IlliDois  . 
Ililnois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 


Indiana Contract. 

Indiana Contract. 

Indiana Contract. 

Indiana Con t  ra 

Indiana I  Contract . 


Systems  of  work. 


Lease. 
Lease . 
Lease. 
Lease. 


Pablic  account  . 


Lease. 
Lease . 
Lease. 
Lease 
Lease. 


Public  account 

Piece  price 

Pio.co  price 

Public  account 

Piece  price 

Public    account    and 
piece  price. 


Public  account . 
Public  account . 


Contract.. 
Contract. 


Lease. 

Lease . 
Lease. 
Lease . 
Lea»e. 
Lease. 
Lease. 


Contract 

Contract.. 

('outract. 

Contract 

Contract. 

Contmct. 

(.'ontract 

Contract. 


Indiana. 
Indiana. 


Contract. 


Classes  of  industries. 


Farmlnc,  gardening,  etc.. 

Lumber , 

Mining , 

Stone 


Public  works. 


Brick 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.. 

Mining 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneoos 


BHck 

Furniture 

Ilaniesses  and  saddlerj . 

Stone.  

W  ooden  goods 

Misct^Uaneous 


Brick 

Miscellaneous  . 


Boots  and  shoes  . 
Stone 


Miscellaneous  . 


Brick , 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. 

Lumber , 

Mining , 

Public  ways 

Miscellaneous 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Clothing  

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Iron  goods 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE  BY  CLASSES  OF 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES. 


Goods  made  ur  work  done. 

• 

ConTicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 

Grade. 

1        Unit  of 
Qnantity.  1  measure  or  de* 
1      scrlption. 

Approxi- 
mate or 
true  valae. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

/or  the 
same 
work. 

$75. 315  00 

18, 740  00 

537. 185  00 

5,000  00 

864 
56 

940 
66 

54 
3 
43 

418 
59 

992 
66 

612 
76 

992 
66 

1 

2 

8 

4 

636,240  00 

1,435 

100 

1,535 

1,646 

25,000  00 

93 

93  1        125 

6 

26,000  00 
64,000  00 
87,200  00 
50.000  00 
53,250.00 

75 
230 
60 
40 
113 

75 
230 
60 
40 
113 

65 
290 
50 
40 
95 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

Coimnon 

230,450  00 

518 



518 

480 

4, 075  04 

43, 277  87 

17, 500  00 

21,020  00 

225,000  00 

110, 318  52 

37 

93 

0 

328 

150 

412 

37 

93 

6 

328 

150 

412 

19 

30 

3 

283 
60 

202 

11 

FinOb  mediam,  and  oommon 
Cominoii  T«*««*r-T-t 

12 

n 

14 

AU  srades  «... 

15 

16 

ComiDon  -T.tr r,. 

421, 191  43 

1,026 

1,020 

597 

:o,ooooo 

20.000  00 

40  1 

no! 

40 
110 

20 
55 

17 

18 

! 

30,000  00 

150  i 

150 

f5 

Second  grade 

109, 000  00 

205 



205  1          95 

19 

1 

11,577  86 

65  ' 

55  1          10 

?0 

100,000  00 

181  ! 

181  1        271 

?1 

172.000  00 
18,000  00 
84.000  00 

167,000  00 
62,000  00 
7,000  00 

480 
80 
140 
600 
200 
20 

20 
20 

600 
100 
140 
000 
200 
20 

500 
100 
140 
600 
200 
20 

?? 

?•< 

24 

?i 

?(i 

07 

Standard  

372,000 
739.000 
5, 000. 000 
(a) 

460,000  00 

1,620 

40 

1.660 

1,560 

375.000  00 

1,530.000  00 

25,000  00 

98,000  00 

149, 000  00 

318, 000  00 

500  000  00 

b  10, 000  00 

188 
705 
60 
54 
115 
125 
253 
125 

"is* 

188 
720 
60 
64 
116 
125 
253 
125 

125 
510 
45 
38 
78 
100 
202 
90 

?8 

M^iiifn  to^n^  --,,„„,- 

Pairs 

99 

Good 

30 

(a) 

31 

Fimt  rlaen , 

^*'{ 

First  olaM...... 

6,000 

Tons 

83 

34 

*  First  qoality 

H'V 

(«) 

366.500 
15,650 
id) 
(*) 
2,817 

P.i„<"' 

1 

3,005,000  00 

1.625 

15 

1,640 

1,188 

i  Fimt  claim 

174,497  60 
572,  716  40 

31, 300  on 

205, 293  92 
168, 000  00 
10, 000  00 

390, 000  00 

125 
805 

35 
200 
165 

20 

300 

125 
805 

35 
200 
lb5 

20 

800 

125 
305 

35 
200 
165 

20 

300 

36 

1  Second  class 

37 

i  All  grades 

Dozen 

(d) 

(«) 
Doz.     saddle- 
trees. 

38 

1  Coarse  and  stroLg 

'  Mediam 

39 
40 

Good 

41 

First  class 

4? 

1 
4 

1,551,807  82 

1,150  1 

1,150 

1,150 

a  420,000  pairs  of  balf-hose  and  84,000  pairs  of  overalls. 

b  Manufactured  daring  5  months. 

c  117.375  pork  barrels  and  62.600  lard  tierces. 

d  81,300  pairs  of  socks,  64,775  pairs  of  mitts,  7,825  pairs  of  le};giugs,  and  26, 040  caps. 

e  167,616  chairs  and  4,632  cradles. 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITU- 

TIONS— Continued, 


Glass  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


States  and  territorieA. 


Iowa  . 
Iowa  . 
Iowa  . 
Iowa  , 
Iowa  . 


Kansas  . 
Kansas  . 
Kansas  . 


fiLaiQsas  . 
Kansas  . 
Kansas  . 


Kentocky  . 
Kentucky  . 
Kentucky  . 
Kentucky  . 
Kentucky  . 
Kentucky  . 
Kentucky  . 


Louisiana.. 
Louisiana.. 


Maine. 
Maine . 


Maryland . 
Maryland . 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts.. 

Massachusetts.. 
Massachusetts, 
ihusetts. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan . 
Michigan . 
Michigan . 
Michigan. 


Systems  of  wotk. 


Contract 

Contract 

Public  account. 

Contract 

Public  account. 


Contract   and  public 
ac^ronnt. 

Public  account 

Contract 

Public  account 

Public  account , 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 


Classes  of  industries. 


Agricultural  implements  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fai-ming,  gardening,  etc. .. 

Furniture 

Stone 


Boots  and  shoes  . 


Lease. 


Lease 

Lease 

Public  account. 


Lease. 
Lease. 


Public  account. 
Public  account. . 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Carriages  aud  wagons  ... 

Clothing 

Harnesses  and  saddlery  . 

Mining 

Public  works 

Stoves,  hoUow  ware,  etc  . 
Wooden  goods 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. 

Furniture 

Mining 

Public  ways 

Public  works 

Miscellaneous 


Farming,  gardening,  etc . 
Public  ways 


Contract . 
Contract . 
Contract . 
Contract . 


Piece  price  and  con- 
tract. 

Piece  price 

Contract  

Piece  price  and  con- 
tract. 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Con  ti  act 

Contxact 


Carriages  and  wagons  ... 
Harnesses  and  saddlery  . 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting 

Stone  

StoveSf  hollow  ware,  etc  . 


Boots  and  shoM  . 


Clothing 

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery  . 

Wooden  goods 


Agricultural  implements . 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Carriages  and  wagons .... 
Tobacco 
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Table  VI.— GOODS   MADE,  ETC,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS—Continued. 

CiASS  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

1 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
reqoirvd 
for  the 

same 
work. 

Qrade. 

1 
guant*^. 

Unit  of 
measure  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  tme 
value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Good 

447,708 
60,000 

Artteles 

Pairs 

$120,500  00 

161.000  00 

2,000  00 

100.  UOO  00 

15,000  00 

115 
90 
10 
100 
180 



115 

90 

10 

100 

180 

95 
75 
5 
85 
125 

48 

Firatclaes,  heaTj 

44 

4f» 

Medium  and  low 

10,000 
1,000 

106,828 

26,000 

12,000 

2.000 

(o) 

1, 289, 844 

Dozen  chairs  . 
Carluods 

Pairs..! 

Brooms 

46 

47 

G^od  And  coftnOr *-*--. 

398.500  00 

495 

495 

885 

231.781  00 

5,200  00 
720,000  00 
24.964  72 
12.000  00 
85, 630  05 
158,000  00 
8.000  00 
26,000  00 

199 

14 

222 

32 

15 

269 

182 

14 

79 

•'•'• 

199 

14 

222 

32 

15 

260 

182 

14 

79 

158 

11 

167 

24 

12 

225 

170 

11 

70 

48 

Good 

49 

Good 

'>0 

Suits 

51 

Good 

(a) 
Bushels 

5? 

M 

54 

Good 

h't 

Mt 

1,270.575  77 

1,017 

1,017 

848 

24.900  00 
80,000  00 
18,000  00 
175,000  00 
152,000  00 
37.200  00 
11,380  00 

40 
83 
110 
285 
894 
120 
85 

'"25' 

40 
33 

no 

235 

804 

120 

60 

40 
38 
110 
285 
894 
120 
60 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6? 

61) 

448,480  00 

967 

25 

992 

992 

56,000  00 
296.000  00 

185 
638 

25 

160 
638 

160 

638 

64 

6^ 

First  cIam 

175,000 
60,000 

800,000 
id) 

119,832 

rr          <*' 

Harnesses  — 
Pairs 

352;  000  00 

773 

25 

798 

798 

45,000'00" 
27,000  00 

94 
89 

94 
89 

63 
26 

66 

First  ftlsss 

67 

Mediom 

72,000  00 

188 

183 

89 

125,000  00 
20.000  00 
150,000  00 
120,000  00 

129 
80 
172 
121 

129 
80 
172 
121 

86 

20 

115 

80 

68 

Low  ffrsde 

Yards 

Cubic  feet  (e). 
(d) 

Pairs 

69 

Best  ^!..:.:.....:..... 

70 

Fair 

71 

Medium  and  cbeap 

Medium  and  first  class. .. . 

415,000  00 

452 



452 

801 

0199, 720  00 

75.762  00 

71,415  70 

/66,250  00 

7,584  80 

250 

80 
141 
114 

54 

235 

250 

815 
141 
114 

54 

170 

214 
75 
74 

25 

7? 

73 

Medium  to  first  class 

74 

Medium  and  first  class. . . . 

75 

First  daee 

76 

Fair 

, 

420. 732  00 

689 

235 

874 

558 

280,000  00 
35,000  00 
300,000  00 
186,000  00 

169 
49 
167 

74 

169 
49 
167 

74 

100 
30 

110 
50 

77 

Medium  and  common 

Fair 

20,000 

Dosen  brooms 

78 

79 

Common 

80 

745,000  00 

459 

450 

1        290 

«  857  sets  of  harness  and  other  material.  c  Dressed  marble. 

b  220  carriages  and  152  sleighs.  d  8,505  stoves  and  400,000  pounds  of  hollow  ware. 

s  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  by  100  convicts  under  the  contract  system  is  not  included,  since 
this  industry  was  introduced  but  recently,  and  there  were  no  receipts  from  it  durine  the  fiscal  year. 

/  The  value  of  harnesses  made  by  44  convicts  under  the  contract  system  is  not  included,  since  this 
industry  was  introduced  but  recently,  and  there  were  no  rec.dpts  from  it  daring  the  fiscal  year. 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  OiiASSES  OF  INSTITU- 

TIONS— Continued. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Oooda  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 

laborers 

req  aired 

for  the 

same 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 
measure  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate) or 
true  value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Mediom 

$105. 500  00 
5a.  000  00 

283 
35 

283 
35 

250 
80 

81 

Finetit  irradea 

(a) 

R? 

246,500  00 

318 

^  318 

280 

68,000  00 

273,255  00 

11. 150  00 

82.000  00 

8,000  00 

77 
961 

29 
186 

23 

10 

88 

87 
1,019 
29 
136 
22 

87 

176 
28 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Medium 

412.400 
67,000 

Pairs 

442,405  00 

1,225 

98 

1,323 

1.640 

766,000  00 
45,000  00 
325,000  00 

516 
41 
319 

616 
41 
319 

341 
27 
213 

68 

Prs.  of  overaUs 

89 

90 

1,135,000  00 

876 

876 

684 

68,000  00 
4.000  00 
15,000  00 
27,000  00 
28,000  00 
6,000  00 

84 
8 
22 
80 
31 
19 

••• 

84 
8 
22 
80 
81 
19 

84 
8 
22 
80 
81 
19 

91 

02 

W 

94 

96 

96 

Common  t- - -.r 

148.000  00 

194 

194 

194 

13, 605  65 
7, 766  37 

64 
11 



64 
11 

25 
5 

97 

98 

Common  hard  wood 

Common ..... 

46,500 

120,000 
345.600 
(ft) 

Bedsteads.... 
Pairs 

21, 872  02 

75 

75 

30 

100,000  00 

114 

114 

80 

99 

180,000  00 
34.560  00 
387,854  60 

10,000  00 
383,400  00 

130 
115 
414 

48 
2,293 

•is- 

130 
115 
60S 

48 
2,293 

111 

90 

422 

28 
1,176 

100 

Common .- 

Bmshes 

(ft) 

101 

Common 

102 

103 

318,000 

Cubic  yards  .. 

104 

805.814  GO 

8,000 

189 

8,189 

1,836 

16,000  00 

84 

84 

63 

105 

ICedinm  and  common 

CcHnmon ......... . 

2,764,230 

36,000 
65,000 
(«> 

645 
60.396 
id) 

Pairs 

8,263,185  70 

64,000  00 
328, 714  19 
528, 215  00 

45,000  00 
603.060  00 
MO,  000  00 

1,642 

76 
442 
532 

42 
895 
125 

40 
8 

"bo" 

7 

1,682 

83 
442 
562 

49 
895 
126 

1.209 

56 
288 
413 

38 
672 

93 

106 

Dosen  brushes 

Suits 

(c) 
.  Tons  iron  bolts 

Stoves 

(d) 

107 
108 

Common... 

Medium  and  beat 

109 

Best     

110 

Bfat 

111 

Mediam 

112 

Low  f^rade 

6,123,074  95 

3,753 

85 

3,838 

2,764 

4.785  19 

13, 725  40 

JS»7U41 

206,500  00 

17,347  13 

50 
40 
85 
385 

83 

'  '40' 

50 
40 
126 
685 

83 

50 

40 

125 

685 

83 

113 

First  class  (rough) 

114 

115 

116 

117 

261. 07>  13 

943 

40 

963 

983 

a  Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

b  461,340  shirts,  43.673  pairs  of  pantaloons,  72.000  pairs  of  ho8«,  1,872,000  partly-made  collars,  648,000 
cnfls,  288,000  cuffs  bntton-holcMl.  864,000  collurs  buttou-holml,  and  145  coats. 

«  18,908  horse  collars,  88.035  pairs  of  haues,  uud  2,065  tons  of  saddlorv  hardware, 
fi  65,000  dozen  shirts  laundored. 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES   OF  INSTITU- 

TIONS-,Coutmued. 

Class  L—INSTITirnONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Contiuued. 


Gotkla  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 

Uborors 

required 

for  the 

same 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 
measoro  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Fintt  clafw     ..  . 

40,000 
93,000 
11,  COO 

Barrels 

Pales 

$36.000  00 
62, 000  00 
17, 303  39 

107, 825  00 

30. 510  32 
68,836  13 

182.430  00 
99. 910  00 
280,380  67 

32,256  00 

50,002  00 

45 

50 
98* 

175 

29 
51 

215 
107 
320 

105 

110 

45 

50 
08 

175 

29 
51 

215 
107 
3^0 

105 

110 

36 
40 
73 

120 

22 

37 

144 
71 
210 

88 

78 

118 

Median)  (broi;aa0) 

Coiumou 

Medium  and  first  clans 

119 

Dozen  brooms 

120 
l?tl 

Good 

!*»? 

Good  aod  fixHt  cIasa 

in 

Pirst  ebuM     

1*'4 

Medium  and  first  clasa  . . . 

\?!i 

Comiuon  and  flrst  olasA. . . 

I'M 

Low  srade ................ 

4, 962, 500 

Cipani 

IV 

1?8 

Gootl,  merchantable 

2,000,000 

967,46i51 

1.305 

1,305 

928 

12,000  00 
108,000  00 

40 
170 

40 
170 

20 
82 

180 
1?9 

Medium  and  best 

319,' 039 

28.084 

176,801 
2,  070,  897 

25,437 

Pairs 

120.000  00 

210 

210 

102 

424,137  95 

56,304  50 

75,497  14 
170, 029  75 

7,416  50 
20,000  00 
80.243  00 

181  84 
6,767  75 

482 
47 

204 

408 

71 
25 
175 

3 

35 

8 

8 
3 

490 

47 

212 
411 

71 
26 
175 

3 
85 

824 

32 

143 
272 

47 
17 

m 
2 

23 

131 

Beet       

Dozen  brooms 

Yards  (a) 

Pairs  of  hose. 

(b) 

nvi 

Mediimi  and  best  ......... 

133 

Medium       

134 
135 

Best        

136 

(Jommon       ...   .....       ... 

9, 224, 300 

387 
(c) 

90,000 

^»ga» 

Baskets 

(c) 

Pairs 

137 

Common  ...,...........••« 

138 

Medium  ^...r t-^t- 

139 

\fMlinni  And  \nw     

840, 577  93 

1,450 

19 

1,469 

977 

75,000  00 
6,000  00 

150 
12 

150 
12 

65 
6 

140 

141 

All  grades...' 

81, 000  00 

162 

162 

71 

150, 000  00 
54, 457  09 

10,000  00 
23,560  00 
80,000  00 
5,000  00 

67 
06 

44 

76 

338 

133 

13 
30 

80 
96 

44 
76 
338 
133 

80 
96 

44 

76 
S38 
133 

14T 

Low  grade................ 

143 

1^4 



145 

146 
147 

15,650 

323, 017  09 

724 

43 

767 

479 
21 
774 

767 

550,000  00 

6,500  00 

585,500  00 

479 

21 

751 

""23' 

479 
21 
744 

148 

..... 

149 

150 

\ 
CoATse..... 

9,000 

Pairs 

1,142,000  00 

1,251 

23 

1,274 

1.274 

10,  800  00 
48, 965  00 

220, 000  00 
11,310  00 
30, 000  00 

145, 187  00 
85,000  00 

21 

62 

1,145 

60 

20 

812 

276 

21 

21 

62 

1,187 

60 

20 

312 

276 

lf>l 

Good 

"42' 

62 

1,1K7 

60 

20 

312 

276 

15? 

T»3 

Good* 

154 

Good 

155 

Qoocl          

156 

167 

a  Ingrain,  raR,  and  Jute. 

b  Chairs  cano-soated. 

c  63,859  yards  of  cotton  checks  and  303  yards  fishing  nets. 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITCJ 

TIONS— Continued. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


States  and  territorieB. 


Systems  of  work. 


Classes  of  indostiies. 


158 
259 
160 


161 

162 
163 
164 
165 


166 


.  167 
168 


169 


Texas  . 
Texas  . 
Texas  . 


Vermont . 

Virginia.. 
ViTKinia.. 
Virginia.. 
Virginia., 


Washington... 

West  Virginia. 
West  Virginia . 


Wisconsin. 


Public  accoont . 
Pablio  acooant . 
Public  account . 


Contract 

Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Contract  . 


Lease.. 


Contract 
Contract 


Contract  , 


Public  ways... 

Stone 

Miscellaneous. 


Boots  and  shoes  . 


Barrels,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes . 
Public  ways...., 
Tobacco 


Wooden  goods 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc .. 
Carriages  and  wagons . 


Boots  and  shoes  . 


Class  H.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


District  of  Columbia. . 
District  of  Columbia. . 
District  of  Columbia. . 
District  of  Columbia. . 


Dlinois  . 
lUiuois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 


Indiana. , 
Indiana.. 
Indiana.. 
Indian:!.. 


Kentucky 

Massachusetts  . 

Massachusetts . . 
Massachusetts. . 
Massachusetts.. 

Massachusetta  . 


Michigan. 
Michigan. 


Public  account . . 
Public  account . . 
Public  account . . 
Pablio  account .. 


Public  account.. 
Public  account.. 

Contract 

Piece  price 


Piece  price 

Piece  price 

Public  account . 
Piece  price 


Public  account 

Contract  and  public 
account. 

Public  account 

Piece  price 

Piece  price  and  con- 
tract. 
Public  account 


Contract 

Contract  and  public 
account. 


Clothlns.., 

Farmiug,  gardening,  etc. 

Public  ways 

Wooden  goods 


Brick 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc . 

Clotbtng 

Furniture 


Clothing 

Fumitiu*e 

Stone 

Miscellaneous  . 


Stone 

Boots  and  shoes  . 


Brooms,  brashes,  etc  . 

Clothing 

Furniture 


Stone.. 


Boots  and  shoes  . 
Furniture 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITIT- 

TIONS— Continued. 


Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
reqaired 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

QoanUty. 

Unit  of 
meiianre  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  ime 
value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

$45,000  00 
40.000  00 
10,480  00 

241 

457 

35 

241 

457 

85 

241 

158 

457     159 

Coarse...... 

137,000 

121, 170 

75,000 
655,920 

Yards  of  cloth 

Paira^ 

Paire/.*"!!"! 

35    160 

Second  cIass 

652.742  00 

2, 62  J 

42 

2,671  1    2.671 

90, 837  75 

65 



05             32  1 101 

Fimt  olaiui 

"^,000  "otr 

631,280  95 
65.000  00 
60,000  00 

44 
402 
211 

04 

"67* 

44  •          44  i 162 

Mediam    

450 
211 
94 

450    103 

211     164 

First  class 

600,000 

Pounds 

04     1G5 

786, 289  95        751 

57 

808  1        808 

30,  000  00          45 

45  !           IG 

166 

Best   

Best   

(a) 
8,600 

Wagons 

125,000  00 
150,000  00 

115 
90 

115  .           87 
90  1           67 

167 
US 

C^tmmoii  And  meditun 

275,000  00  1      205  1 |      JO".           I5i 

360,000  00          353  1 1       35J  ,         200 

If  9 

CiJiflS  II.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


Common 

3,700 

Articles 

$1,000  00 

8, 367  42 

25, 193  00 

6G0  00 

80 
84 
2 

30 

30 

80 

81 

2 

23 
61 
G3 
2 

1 

2 

::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

B 

Common 

N'».  1  and  second  grade  . . . 
No  I    .; 

441 

4,797,500 

1,800 

249,600 

150,000 

(e) 

8,148 
1,404 

Collins 

4 

30, 226  42 

21,  987  50* 

3,  GOO  00 

21,  800  00 

76,880  00 

160 

30 

106 

148 

15 
150 
G2 

272 

70' 
22 
50 
75 

21 

217 

93 

1 
1 
8 

2J5 
03 

5 

Dozen  brooms 

Prs.  bairhoHO 

(6) 

(e) 

(b) 

Cu.  y'd^^,  brokeu 

6 

First  snwle 

First  fcrade 

7 
R 

Common  to  f^ood.......... 

129, 267  50 

390 

10 

401) 

^70' 
2i 

a5 

75 

6,833  25 
6,4U0  00 
2, 600  30 
5, 200  oa 

""65* 

70 
22 

'"75* 

9 

Medium .-. 

10 

Common ^... 

11 
12 

Common......  ...... ...... 

8.593 
id) 
45,336 

Cn.  y 'dft,  broken 

19, 093  55 

65 

107 

•232 

217 

11.581  86 

60 

*"*iV 

8 

60 

45 

197 

•    100 
240 
439 

40 

13 

Medlom  and  cheap 

All  m^es 

(d)             i  223, 189  36 
Dozen  brutihes     .57.  G79  8t 

~l38 

175 
301 
415 

9A 

338 

175 

428 
453 

98 

14 
15 

Medium    

81,400  00 
172, 960  00 

23,500  00 

16 

Common  to-  ifood 

48«,237 

(6) 

17 

First  class  dressed.. 

18 

Mf^iam  and  <M>mm'>n. . .  ^  ^ 

658, 719  20 

1,410 

73 
'"4i" 

1, 402 

150 
579 

1,035 

100" 
425 

45,  000  00 
237,641  14 

150 
638 

19 

Me^liom  and  common .  r , ,-  r 

20 

a  28,000  dozen  brooms  and  15,000  dozen  whips. 
b  Chairs  cane-seated. 

c  630  dozen  pairs  of  overalls,  9  dozen  shirts,  197  dozen  pairs  of  Htockings  heeled  and  toed,  and  family 
•ewinfc. 
d  261.201  pairs  of  boots  and'shoes  and  10.500  cases  of  boot  and  shoo  heels. 
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TIONS— Oontiuued. 

Clash  II.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


21 


22 


Stotes  and  territorios. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Miflflonri. 
Missonri. 
Misaoari.. 


New  York.. 
New  York., 
New  York., 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Ponnaylvania . 
Pennsylvania . 
Pennsylvapia. 


Vermont... 
Wisconsin . 


Systems  of  work. 


Contract  . 


Pablio  account . 


Piece  price 

Public  account  . 
Public  account . 


Contract 

Public  account . 
Contract. 


Pablio  account . 
Public  account . 
PuMio  account  - 
Public  account 


Public  account . 
Public  account . 
Public  account  . 


Contract 

Public  acoonnt . 


Classes  of  industries. 


Tobacco. 


Farming,  i^ardening,  etc  . 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc  . 

Public  ways 

Stone 


Bobtsand  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Stoyes,  hollow  ware,  etc . 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc. 

Iron  goods 

Stone 

Miscellaneous 


Barrels,  etc 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. 
Stone 


Stone , 

Pumitur©.. 


Class  in.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY. 


Colorado., 
Colorado., 
Colorado.. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut.. 
Connecticut . 
Connecticut . 


District  of  Colombia  . 
Illinois 


Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa. 
Iowa . 


Maine 

Maryland.. 


Public  account . 
Public  account  . 
Public  account . 
Public  account . 


Piece  price 

l*iece  price 

Public  acoonnt . 


Contract. , 
Contract. 


Public  account . 
Public  account . 
Public  account . 
Public  account . 


Piece  price  . 
Contract 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 


Clothing 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous.. 


Furniture 

Boots  and  shoes .....  • 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 


Furniture , 

Boots  and  shoes. 
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lABLB  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES   OF   INSTITU- 
TIONS—Continued. 

Class  II.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Coacluded. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

ConvictA  ennployed. 

Free 

laborers 

requirMl 

for  the 

same 

w^ork. 

Grade. 

Qnaniity. 

ITnit  of 

measure  or  de- 

doscriptiou. 

Approxi- 
mate or 
tme  valno. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Common  cimrs ........... 

$35,000  00 

125 

I. 

125 

90 

21 

317,641  14 

813 

41 

854 

615 

1,  711  45 

60 

50 

12 

30 
114 
125 

22 

Cornroon 

4,000  00 

"'iii' 

125 

50 

50 
114 
125 

23 

23, 086  10 
IS,  933  97 

24 

25 

Medlnm 

Common  and  mc<Uam 

Medium , 

15<V000 
(a) 
2,400 

Pairs 

47, 020  07 

239 

143 
145 
180 

50 

289 

269 

225, 000  00 
«5,367  53 
120, 000  00 

~T43' 
145 
180 

95 
109 
120 

ffi 

(a)* 
Tons    hollow 
ware. 

27 
28 

410, 357  53 

468 

468 

324 

380 
140 
85 
30 

Goo<l      

95, 850  00 
120,  000  00 
26,000  00 
37,  560  00 

466  1      40 
167  1      41 

170    

54    

506 

208 

170 

54 

?0 

First  cliMs 

(ft) 

{h) 

30 

31 

Good 

Beet 

Boat 

3,000 

Sowing  ma- 
chines, Eclipse. 

32 

279, 410  00 

857  1    ^81 

938 

641 

251, 171 

219,465  94 
36.  a-)0  60 

265    

40    

.    359    .-..-... 

265 
40 
359 

198 

30 

238 

33 

18,476 
29,778 

Dozen  brooms. 

34 

ISest               

Perches !    2n.  «22  4G 

35 

First  claas 

'         • 

280,247  94 

664  1 

664 

460 

30,000  00 

69|3^ 

^69 

36 

Common        ..  ......  ...... 

114.113 

Chairs 

35, 682  41 

138 

'      138 

37 

Class  in.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY. 


Common 

Modiam  and  best . 
Medium rr... 


Seoond  and  third  gnule  . 

Allin^M  ••• >^- 

First  class 


Medium  . 
Medium  . 


Good  .... 

Good 

Common . 


8,820  ' 
114,000  I 
277,716  ! 


4,300 
l|Or,000 


165 

^600 

636 


Dosen  shirts.. 

(C) 

Bbxes,  paper. . 


Pairs 


Pairs 

Dozen  brooms 

Suits,  girls'.. 


AU  grades  (flrat-mostiy) . .  38, 401 

Medium d 8, 000  i  Pairs. 

a  11,000  dozen  brooms  and  475,000  brushes. 

b  15,000  sievoa,  R.O0O  bird  oiises,  3,000  ffvoi^  of  brnslim  of  rArioiuTldndA,  and«  groat  varf^y  of  other 
kinds  of  wire  goods,  sucli  as  rat-traps,  otc. 
e  Chairs canesoated. 
d  Contract  work  dono  only  throe  nonths. 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS—Contiuued. 

Class  III.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY— Concluded, 


States  and  territoriea. 


Systems  of  work. 


ClasflOB  of  indiiatries. 


28 


38 


Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 


Michif^an . 
MiehiKan . 
Michifgan . 


Minnesota . 
Minnesota . 
Minnesota . 
Minnesota . 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


New  Hampshire . 


Now  Jersey.. 
Now  Jersey  . 


New  Jersey  . 
New  Jersey. 


Now  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pouusylvania.. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Peunsylvania. . 


42  I  Vt^rmont... 

43  I  WiMConsin  . 
•14  t  WiHconsin . 
45     Wbconsin. 


Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account. .  

Public  account 

Contract 

Piece  price ,... 

Piece  price 

Public  account 

Piece  price  and  public 
account. 

Public  account 

Public  acooont 

Piece  price  and  public 
account. 

Piece  price  and  con- 
tract 

Piece  price 

Piece  price 

Contract  and  piece 
price. 

Public  account 

Piece  price  and  public 
account. 

Piece  price 

Public  account 

Piece  price 

Public  account 

Public  account 

Public  account 


Clothing . . . 
Iron  floods . 
Tobacco  ... 


Boots  and  shoos . . 

Clothing 

Furniture 


Clothinj*. V 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. 
Stoves,  hollow  ware,  eto.- 
MtsceUaneons 


Boot«  and  shoes. 
Furniture 


Furniture 

Broomq,  brushes,  etc  . 
Clothing 


Farming,  gardening,  ete . 
Misoellaiieous 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Clothing 

Furniture 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc  . 
Clothing 


Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  et<2 . 


Clothing . . 
Furniture . 


Furniture. 


Boots  and  shoes , 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. 
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[^ABLE  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OP  INSTITU- 

TIONS— Continued. 


Class  111.— INSTITUTIONS  BIAINLY  REFORMATORY— Concluded. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free 
laborers 
rcquiriMl 

Grade. 

Qaantity. 

Unit  of 

measareordo- 

soription. 

Approxi- 
mate or 
true  value. 

Male. 

53 
27 
150 

Fem. 

Total. 

for  the 
same 
work. 

80 
18 
85 

MetUnin *. 

7,000 

250 

5,000,000 

600 
(a) 
38,000 

Suite 

$56,000  00 
15.000  00 
75,000  00 

53 
27 
150 

16 

Medinm 

Tons.......... 

17 

Medium 

Cigars 

Pairs   

18 

158,000  00 

336 

3:<6 

186 

3 
50 
80 

1,200  00 
11,350  00 
12.544  48 

8 
50 
212 

"lU 

H 
234 
2V1 

10 

Common  and  medium 

Common  .................. 

(a) 
(6) 

20 
?1 

25,004  48 

270 

184 

454 

142 

1,000  00 
1,849  75 
3, 785  02 
4,256  70 

6' 

20 
85 

8 

8 

5 

20 

42 

3 

1 
3 
8 

r* 

?3 

?4 

?5 

Medium  fine 

120,000 
18,000 

66,600 
8,844 

Pairs 

10, 391  47 

60 

15 

76 

15 

150,000  00 
10,000  00 

85 
25 

85 
25 

50 
13 

?6 

Mediom 

(6) 

(6) 
Dosen  brashes 

?7 

Common  Gredftn  firames.. 
Medium 

160,000  00 

110 

110 

63 

14,000  00 

85 

85 

60 

28 

4.  »&3  72 
15,800  00 

8,100  00 
550  00 

40 
100 

15 
26 

'■'is* 
...... 

40 
118 

15 
33 

20 
100 

10 
19 

?9 

30 

31 

r\ 

Mediun 

181,539 

111,920 

87.684 
396,000 

•   13,643 
id) 

54,679 

80,000 

19.608 
if) 

X>air8     

28,793  72 

181 

25 

206 

149 

253,988  50 

416;  100  00 

82,800  00 

410 
903 
260 

400 

410 

1,393 

269 

240 
971 
150 

ttff 

Medium 

ih) 

Dosen  brashes 
Pairs  of  hose  . 

Pairs 

34 

^flfradflft   

35 

Finfcolass 

702,888  60 

1,663 

400 

2,063 

1.361 

40,000  00 
81,250  00 

200 
100 

200 
190 

200 
162 

^6 

Good  and  first  olasa 

Mediom 

87 

121.250  00 

390 

390 

362 

20.464  50 
123,803  68 

30,800  00 
21,871  80 

67 
267 

60 
18Q 

***60* 
66 

67 

317 

126 
180 

34 

189 

63 
90 

38 

Medium  and  best. ........ 

Common 

id) 

(«) 
ih) 

ih) 
Pairs 

39 
40 

Best 

41 

^Tst  class .. 

196,439  98 

574 

116 

690 

876 

7,500  00 

50 

50 

36 

4? 

Cmnmon . 

32,264  00 

10, 655  01 

9,000  00 

80 
145 
54 

"i32* 

80 

277 

54 

40 
72 
27 

43 

Common 

(/) 

44 

45 

51, 919  01 

270 

i.-nj 

411 

139 

(  600  suits,  9,670  articles  of  nnderdothing  and  bedding,  and  2,439  dresses  and  articles  of  millinery 
8oods.ete. 
h  Chairs  cane-seated. 

J  2?'^^  dozen  pairs  of  hose  and  16,947  dozen  shirts, 
a  22,200  dosen  brushes  and  78,800  dozen  brusbps  drawn. 
e  4,600  pairs  of  pantaloons  and  22.000  dozen  pairs  of  stockings. 
/  66,500  pairs  of  stockings  and  0,370  other  ai-tlcles. 
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Table  VI.~a001>8  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  GLASSES  OF  INSTITU- 
TION'S— Coutiuueil. 

SUMMARY.— CL.VSS  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES  BY  STATES. 


SUMMARY.- 


-Class  II.— INSTITUTIONS  OF 
STATES. 


MODERATE  PENALTIES   BY 


District  of  Columbia 

$30, 226  42 

129,207  50 

19,  093  55 

11.581  80 

5.58.719  20 

317,041  14 

1,711  45 

47,  020  07 

410,357  53 

279,410  00 

2H0, 247  94 

30, 000  00 

35,  682  41 

166 

399 

65 

60 

1.419 

813 

50 
239 
4CS 
857 
604 

69 
138 

30 
10 
167 

IM 
400 
233 

60 

1,492 

854 

50 
289 
468 
038 
084 

00 
138 

m 

lUiiiolH 

S 

In<liaDa 

tif 

Kentiickv                  ..     ... 

IS 

MantuiciiUHcttfi 

73 
41 

"•S 

Miciii^an 

^innciBOtA    .                      ....... 

n 

MiMioiiri          .       .......       .   ... 

60 

Now  York 

s 

Ohio 

81 

OH 

Vermont 

» 

WiHConnin        .                     .         .. 

. 

n 

2, 150,  959  07 

5,407 

452 

6,850 

45 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MA.DB,  ETC.,  BY  GLASSES   OF   INSTITU 

TIOXS— Coutinued. 

BIJMMARY.— Clash  HL—INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY  BY  STATES 


StBte  or  territory. 


Colorado 

Connecticat 

District  of  Colombia. 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoari 

Kow  Ilampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pannsy  Ivsuiia 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


Approximate  or 
trae  value. 


$15. 875  04 

87, 070  00 

1, 020  05 

150, 000  00 
5,387  50 
11, 700  00 

158, 000  00 
25,094  48 
10,301  47 

160.000  00 
14,  000  00 
23, 793  72 

702, 888  60 

121, 250  00 

190, 439  98 
7,500  00 
51, 919  01 


1,743,229  75 


Convicts  employe<l. 


Male. 


46 
375 
104 
1G5 

14 

65 
336 
270 

60 
110 

85 

181 

,663 

390 

574 

50 
279 


Female. 


40 


78 


184 
15 


Total. 


Free  labor- 
ers required 

for  ttie 
same  work. 


25 
400 


116 


132 


4,767 


990 


46 

415 
104 
165 

92 

G5 
3:10 
454 

75 
110 

85 

20G 

2,063 

390 

690 

50 
411 


5,757 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


Class  I. 
II. 

in. 


$24,  a59, 810  31 
2. 150, 950  07 
1,743,229  75 


28, 753, 990  13 


32,625 
5,407 
4,767 


I 


42,799 


1,036  I  33,661 
452  5,859 
990      5, 757 


2,478 


45,277 


9 

310 

40 

105 

16 

45 

186 

142 

15 

03 

69 

149 

1,361 

362 

376 

36 

139 


3.48?; 


27,912 
4, 139 
3.483 

35,534 


RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


State  or  territory  and  classes  of 

Approximate  or 
trae  valasw 

Convicts  employed. 

Froe  labor- 
ers required 

insUtutions. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

for  tlie 
same  work. 

Class      I... , 

♦636,240  00 

1,435 

100 

1,635 

1,646 

n 

TTT 



636,240  00 

1,435 

100 

1,535 

1,940 

Arixona. 
Class     I 

25,000  00 

93 

93 

125 

n 

m 

25,000  00 

93 

93 

125 

Arkamat. 
ClaMi     T........... 

230,460  00 

518 

518 

480 

it:::::::;:::::;:;;;:::::: 

lU 

2W,450  00 

518 

518 

480 

(Mifornia, 
CIam     I 

421, 191  43 

1,020 

1,026 

597 

II 

in -.-- _ 

... 

421, 191  43 

1.026 



1.026 

597 
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Table  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  JNSTITU 

TiONS— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  CLASSES— Coutiuucd. 


State  or  territory  and  classes 

Approximato  or 
trae  value. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers required 

of  inslitations. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

for  the 
same  work. 

Kcnuat. 
Class      I 

$1, 270, 576  77 


1,017 

1,017 

848 

II 

m 



1,270,575  77 

1,017 

1,017 

848 

Kentucky. 
Class     I 

448,480  00 
11, 581  80 

007 
60 

25 

902 
60 

992 

u 

45 

in 

460,061  80 

1,027 

26 

1,052 

1,0* 

LouiHana. 
Class     I 

352,000  00 

773 

26 

798 

798 

IT 

TTT 

352.000  00 

773 

25 

798 

798 

Maine. 
Class     I 

72,000  00 

133 

133 

80 

n  .          

Ill 

11,700  00 

05 

65 

45 

83,700  00 

108 

198 

134 

Maryland. 
Class     I 

415,000  00 

452 

452 

301 

II 

Ill 

158,000  00 

330 

336 

186 

673, 000  00 

788 

788 

487 

Class     1 

420, 732  00 
558,719  20 

630 
1,410 

235 
73 

874 
1,492 

658 

11 

1,025 

Ill 

979, 451  20 

2,058 

308 

2,306 

1,583 

CHass     I 

745,000  00 
317,641  14 
25,094  48 

459 

813 
270 

459 
854 
454 

200 

IT 

41 

184 

615 

TTT 

142 

1,087,735  02 

1,542 

225 

1,707 

1,047 

Minnetota. 
niaaa      I  

245,  500  00 
1,711  45 
10, 391  47 

318 
50 
GO 

818 
50 
75 

280 

ii::::;:::::::::::::;;::: 

12 

111 

15 

15 

257, 002  02 

428 

15 

443 

307 

ClaM      I 

442.405  00 

1,225 

• 

98 

1,323 

1,640 

II 

Ill 

, 

442.405  00 

1, 225 

98 

1.323 

1,040 
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Table   VI.— GOODS   MADE,  ETC.,  13  Y  CLASSES  OP  INSTJTU- 

TIONS— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STATES  BY  CLASSES-Continuod. 


State  or  territory  and  classes 

Approxioiate  or 
rfue  value. 

Conyicts  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers reqoired 

forihe 
same  work. 

of  insUtuUons. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

MisiouH. 
Class     I 

$1,135,000  00 
47, 0»  07 
160,000  00 

876 
299 

no 



876 
289 
UO 

584 

n 

M 

269 

in 

63 

1,542.020  07 

1,225 

50 

1,275 

916 

Nebratka. 
Class     I 

148,000  00 

194 

194 

IM 

II 

Ill 

. 

148,000  00 

194 

194 

194 

Nevada. 
Class     I 

21,372,02 

75 

75 

9P 

II 

Ill 

21, 372  02 

75 

75 

30 

New  Hamjmhire. 
Class     I 

100,000  00 

114 

114 

80 

11 

Ill 

14,000  00 

85 

85 

6B 

114, 000  00 

199 

199 

149 

New  Jersey, 
Class     I 

995, 814  60 

3,000 

189 

3,189 

1.836 

II 

m 

23,793  72 

181 

25 

306 

149 

1,019  608  32 

3,181  .(             214 

8,395 

1.985 

Class     I 

10,000  00 

84 

84 

63 

II 

Ill 

16. 000  00 

84 

84 

63 

New   York 

Class      I 

5, 123, 074  95 
410, 357  53 
702,  888  50 

3,753 

4G8 

1,063 

85 

3,838 

468 

2,063 

2.764 
324 

ir 

Ill 

400 

1,361 

G.  236, 320  98 

5,884 

485 

6,369 

4.449 

Class     I 

261, 072  13 

943 

40 

968 

983 

11 

Ill 



Ohio 

201,072  13 

943 

40 

983 

983 

Cla««      I... , 

967,462  51 
279, 410  00 
121, 250  00 

1,306 
857 
390 

1,305 
938 
890 

928 

11 * 

81 

641 

III 

862 

Oregon, 
Class     I 

1,368,122  51 

2,552 

81 

2,633 

1«831 

.120,000  00 

210 

210 

102 

rr 

............ 

HI 

120,000  00 

210 

210 



102 
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Tabus  VI.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  IJSSTITU- 

TIONS— Coucluded. 

EECAPITDLATIOS  OP  STATES  BY  CLASSES— Concluded. 


Stale  or  territory  and  olassos 

AppTOximato  or 
♦rue  -ralae. 

CO. 
Male. 

ivicte  employed. 

Free  labor, 
crs  required 

fertile 
same  work. 

of  infUtatioiis. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Penntylvania, 

$aA0.577  03 
^,247  04 
li)6,439  98 

1.450 
664 
574 

10 

1.469 
6G4 
690 

il:..:.::::::.:::::::::::: 

977 
466 

Ill 

U6 

1,317.265  85 

2. 688 

135 

2,823 

1.819 

Bhods  Island. 

81.000  00 

162 

162 

71 

II 

HI 





81,000  06 

162 

162 

71 

South  OaroUna, 
C|aw      T 

323,017  00 

724 

43 

767 

II 

767 

HI 

323, 017  00 

724 

43 

767 

767 

Tennessee, 
t'lajM*      I 

i.mooooo 

1,251 

23 

1.274 


11 

Ill 

1,274 

Texas. 

1,142,000  00 

1. 251 



23    1          1,274 

1.274 

Claae      I 

652,742  00 

2.620 

42    1         2.671 

Tl:^ 

HI 

2.671 

Vermont 

652,742  00 

2,620 

65 
60 
60 

42 



2,671 

66 
CO 
50 

%,m 

Cla«8      I 

90, 837  75 
30.000  00 
7,500  00 

3V 
35 

11 

Ill 

30 

128.337  75 

181 

1H4 

103 

Virginia. 

Claw      T 

788,280  95 

751 

t7 


808 

II 

Ill 

808 

Washington. 

786.2^^ 

751 



57 

808 

808 

Claua      I 

30,000  00 

45 

45 

16 

11 

HI 

West  Virginia, 
ChuM     1 

30.000  00 

45 

45 

16 

275,000  00 

205 

205 

II 

lU 

154 

275,000  00 

205 





205 

"l54 

CbM      I 

860,000  00 
35, 682  41 
51,019  01 

353 
138 

279 

r>3 

J*J8 

200 

U 



HI  ._..  

.--». . ...... 

70 

130 

447, 601  42 

770 

132 

002 

409 
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REl'ORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE  Oli  WORK  DONE  BY  SYSTEMS  OF 

WORK. 

PUBLIC- ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 

[Abbreviatious  a84Ml  iu  th'm  Uble:  S.,  SUte;  Co.,  County;  Ci.,  City;  Pr.,  Private;  C,  Contractor.] 


Institution. 


Allofc  heny  Co. 
Workhouae. 

State  Industrial 

School. 
Industrial    Sobool 

(lM)y»'dep't;. 
U.S.  MUitary  Prison 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Bristol  Co. 

Reform  School..... 

State  Prison '.. 

Auburn  Prison   ... 

Hew  Yorli  Cnlholio 
Protectory. 

State  Penitentiary. 
Eastern  Peniteuti- 

ai-y. 
House  of  Bofuge  . . 

Lancaster    Co. 

Prison. 
Philadelphia     Co. 

Pi-ison. 
State  Penitentiary. 

Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 


State  Prison  

State  Peniti^utiary 
House  of  Cori-ection 
Honse  of  Correction 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 


Location. 


State  Industrial 

School. 
Hou.'-e  of  Correction 
Industrial    School 

(boys' dep't). 
U.S.  Military  Prison 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Middlesex  Co. 

Newark  City  Home. 

State  Reformatory. 
State  Kelbrmatory. 


Penitentiary 

Workhouse  and 
House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Reform  School 


12  Delaware  Co.  Prison 

13  AllBcho  n  y  Co. 
Workhouse. 


Berks  Co.  Prison. 
Chester  Co-  Prison 


Clareniont,  Pa . 


Golden,  Colo.. 
Eldora,  Iowa  . 


Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kans. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 


Lansing,  Micb 

Carson  City,  Nov , . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Westchester,  N.  Y . 


Raleigh,  N.C    

PhUadelphia,  Pa    ... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa 


Hiintsvilleand  Rusk, 

Tex. 
Waukesha,  Wis 


San  Quentin,  Cal  . 
CaQou  City,  Colo  . 

(/hicago,  ill 

Pcwria,  III 

Rideigh,  N.  C 

Salem,  Greg 


Golden,  Colo., 


Pooria,  III.... 
Eidora,  Iowa . 


Fort  Leave  n  w  o  r  tb, 

Kaus. 
Cambridge,  Mass 


Verona,  N.J... 

Elmira.  N.Y... 
Elmira,  N.Y... 


Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 


Morganza,  Pa  . 


Media,  Pa 

Claremont,  Pa. 


Reading,  Pa 

West  Chester,  Pa. . 


Of- 
ficial 
con- 
trol. 


Co. 


U.S. 
Co.. 


S... 

Co., 

ci.,<& 

pr. 


Who  furnishes— 


Power  ? 


S.,oi. 
&.pr. 
Co.. 

Co.. 

S... 
S... 


U.S 
Co. 


Ci. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Mach- 
inery? 


Tools. 


Industry. 


BarrtU,  etc.— 

Barrels  and  kegs  . 
BqoU  and  «Ao«f— 

Shoes 

Shoes 


Boots  and  shoes... 

Boots    and    shoes, 
men's. 


Shoes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Shoes,  men^s 

Shoes,    men's   and 
boys'. 


Shoes 

Boou  and  shoes, 
men's  and  women's. 
Shoes,    men's   and 

women's. 
Boots  and  shoes... 


Shoes,  men's 

Shoes  (for  convicts). 

Boots   and   shoes, 
men's  and  boys'. 
BrUh— 


Brick . 
Brick. 
Brick. 
Brick. 
Brick. 
Brick. 


.Brooiiw,  brtUhm^i 
Brooms 


Brooms.. 
Brooms. 


Brooms .. 
Bntshes  . 


Brushes,  shoe   and 

horse. 

Brooms 

Brushes,  scrub  and 

shoe. 

Brooms 

Brushes,  scrnb.shoe, 

and  stove. 

Brnsho8,scnib,Bhos, 
and  clothes. 

Brooms 

Brooms 


Oarptting-^ 

Rag  and  ingraiii . 
Carpeting 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE  OB  WORK  DONE  BY  SYSTEMS  OP 

WORK. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 


Grade. 


Quantity. 


Unit  of 


Approzl' 

mate  or  true 

value. 


Conyiots  employed. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total 


Freela- 

borera 

reqoired 

for  the 


work. 


Best. 


OommOD. 

Good 

Coarse... 


Common . 
Common. 
Medium.. 


I«ow  grade.. 
ICedinm 


Medium.. 
Best 

Medium.. 
Coarse... 
Common., 


Common 

Common 

Second  grade 

No.1...  

First  olaM  (rough).. . 
Good  morohantable. 


Medium  and  beet. 


Nal. 
Good. 


Good 

AUgradee  . 


Medium  . 
Common. 


Common  . 
Good 


Beet. 


Beat. 
Best. 


251,171 


a  166 
80.828 
28k  001 

600 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 

Pairs. 


6119,430 
87,089 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 


40,854 

13,6tt 

585 

11,460 

9.000 

19,608 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs  . 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 


8,547,500 
1,250,000 


2,000,000 


1.800 
600 

26,000 

45,336 

3,844 

11,000 
475,000 

9,000 


Bozon . 
Dozen  . 


Dozen  . 

Dozen . 
Dozen . 


Dozen  . 


22,200 

1,008 
18,475 


Dozen  . 


Dozen . 


$219,465  94 


265 


196 


2,248  60 

al65  00 

161.656  00 

29^289136 


1,200  00 

18,605  65 

6235,785  76 

90,188  50 


4,785  19 
50,442  00 

20,464  50 

1,485  64 

15,757  50 

10,800  00 

82,264  00 


670, 087  70 


5 

4 

172 


8 

64 

174 

250 


50 
107 

67 

12 

80 

21 

80 

1,170 


5 

4 

172 

85 


8 
64 
174 
250 


50 
107 

67 

12 

80 
21 
80 


1,179 


1 

1 

188 

68 


8 
25 
180 
160 


50 
71 

84 

6 

68 

21 

40 

801 


4,075  04 
n,000  00 
17,737  50 

6,250  00 
13,725  40 
12,000  00 


37 

19 

40 

20 

40 

30 

23 

15 

40 

40 

40 

20 

63,787  94 


9, 118  28 

3.600  00 
1, 575  00 

5,200  00 

57. 679  84 

4,343  72 

19.328  54 
46.028  99 

13. 403  39 
95,850  00 

25,303  68 

304  50 
36, 95U  60 


225 

21 
10 

14 

175 

40 

25 
120 

50 
400 

70 

1 
40 


40 


318. 095  54 


1,053 


22 
10 

14 

175 

40 

25 
120 

50 
506 

120 

1 
40 


144 
4 

15 

4 

11 
100 

20 

19 
90 

37 
380 


01 


1,144 


801 


Medium 58,076     Yardd 2;i,47U40  23 

Beef 15,419    Yards 7,709  50  25 

a  Not  sold,  but  funitshod  to  girls'  dupartoient  at  cost. 

b  For  nine  months  ending  September  30.  1880^ 

1C361  LAB ^XO 


23  I 
25  ' 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETO»— Oontiimed. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 
[A.bbi|BTiatioiMaaed  in  this  table:  S.,  Stole;  Co.,  Coonty;  CL,  City;  Pr..  Private;  C,  Contractor.] 


Instigation. 


Location. 


Of- 
ficial 
con- 
troL 


Who  famishes— 


Power! 


Mach- 
inery! 


Tools 


Industry. 


Delaware  Co.PrisoB 
Lanoaster  Co.  Prison 
J^bieh  Co.  Prison.. 
Northampton    Co. 

Prison. 
If  ortbamb  e  r  1  a  n  d 

Ca  Prison. 
SohayUciU  Co.  Pris- 
on. 


State  Prison  ...^. 
State  Penitentiary 


State  Industrial 

School. 
'Washiugton    Asy- 

lam. 
Indastrial     School, 

(l^iri's  dop't). 
State  Penitentiary. 


Reform  School 

State  Indantrial 

Home  for  Girls. 
State  Industrial 

Home  for  Girls. 
Bethany  Home 


Essex  Co.  Peniten- 
tiary. 
JaU    and    Work- 

hoase  at  county 

farm. 
Newark  City  Home. 
Clinton  Prison 


Penitentiary  ...... 

Berks  Co.  Prison.. 

Delaware  Co.  Pris- 
on. 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prli- 
on. 

Penitentiary.... 


Industvftil    School 

foe  Boys. 
Indastrial    School 

for  Boys. 
Industfial    School 

fbr  Girls. 


WsBhington  Asy- 
lum. 

PenitcBtlary.  

Stote  ;Uef orm 
School. 

Workhouse 

^e  yarif  C^ty  ^ome 


Media,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa  .. 
AUontown,  Pa.. 
Saston,Pa 


Sanbury,  Pa... 
Pottsville,  Pa. 


Thomaston,  Me 

Hnntsville  and  Rusk, 
Tex. 


Golden,  Colo 

Washii\gton,  D.C... 
Mitchellville,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. . . 


Lansing,  Mich. 
Adrian,  Mich... 


Adrian,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Caldwell,  N.  J 

Secaucus,  N.J 


Verona,  N.J 

Dannemora,  N.  Y.... 


Columbus.  O. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Media, ^a  ... 


Pottsville,  Pa 

Colombia,  S.C.... 
Waukesha,  Wis  .. 
Waukesha,  Wis  .. 
MUwaakee,  Wis. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

Co. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


AnamoAt^  Iowa... 
Saint  Paul,  Minn . 


S 
Dist 
S 
S 


S.. 
Ci. 
Co. 
Co. 


Saint  Paul.  Minn . 
Voroija,  N.J...... 


S.. 
Co. 
Co. 

Co. 

S.. 

S.. 

S.. 

S.. 


Dist 


CorpsKniT— ■Concluded, 

Rag 

Rag  and  Jute 

Rag 

Rag 

Carpeting 

Rag 


Ckurriages  and  viag- 
ona— 

Carriages  and 

sleighs. 
Wagons  and  ootton 

presses. 


Clothing^ 
Clothing 

Clothing  (for  in- 
mates). 
Clothing,  girls* 

Clothing  (for 
convicts). 

Clothing 

Dresses,  millinery 
goods,  etc 

Underclothing 
(girls)and  bedding. 

Clothing  (for  in- 
mates). 

Clothing  (for  con- 
victs). 

Clothing  (for  con* 
victs). 

Clothing 

Clothing,  mon*s  and 
boys'. 

gosiery 

^siery,  cotton 

Hosiery 

Hosiery,  woollen  and 
cotton. 

Clotmng  (for  con- 
victs). 

Clothing 

Hosiery,  etc 

Clothing  and  fimoy 
articles. 

Farming,  gardmungt 
etc.— 

Farmings 

Farming 

Greenhouse  prod- 
ucts. 

Farming 

Fa|inin|; r.f.. 
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Table  VU.  -<}00DS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Oautinued. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  made  orirork  done. 


Grade. 


Bert 

Medium. 
Beet 

Medium  . 

Medium  . 
Beet 


First  class. 
Good 


Medium  . 
Common . 
Common. 
Coarse... 


Common . 
Medium  . 

Mediam  . 


Common . 


Good  .... 
Common . 
Common. 


Mediam. 


Common . 
Common . 


Qoantity. 


16.373 
14, 678 
12,076 
12,693 

25.100 

21,886 


(a) 


3,700 

625 

2,000 

600 
2,439 

9,670 


(6) 


65,000 


25,437 
5,436 

38,064 


2,685 
55,500 
3,685 


United 
measare. 


Yards  . 
Yards  . 
Yards  . 
Yards. 

Yards  . 

Yards  . 


(a) 


Articles  . 
Suits  .... 
Salts  .... 


Suits.... 
Articles  . 


Articles . 


(ft) 


Suits  .. 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 


Pairs - 


Articles . 
Pairs.... 
Articles  . 


Approxi- 
mate or  true 
Talue. 


$7,367  85 
7, 810  14 
5,434  20 
4,442  55 

0,412  50 

0,850  00 


75,497  14 


45,000  00 
48,065  00 


93,965  00 


3,291  90 

1,000  00 

3,547  50 

24,964  72 

3,3»)  00 
1,600  00 

6,400  00 

1,000  00 

6970  20 

15,000  00 

800  00 
328,714  19 

30, 510  32 

1,590  CO 

339  75 

3,965  00 

4,457  00 

5, 136  70 

4,442  50 

1, 075  81 


442, 155  68 


3,367  42 

2,000  00 
1,349  75 

1,711  45 
8, 100  00 


Convicts  employed. 


Malew 


20 


204 


94 
62 
156 


10 


50 


34 


442 

29 
7 
3 

15 

6 


773 


80 


Fem. 


37 

147 

8 

9 

180 

18 


132 


TotaL 


212 


156 


10 

30 

75 

32 

50 
87 

147 

8 

43 

180 


18 
443 

29 
7 
3 

18 


25 
75 
177 


1,432 


80 


Free  la- 
borers 

required 
for  the 


work. 


143 


125 


23 

10 

24 

19 
10 

30 

3 

30 

100 

8 

288 

22 
5 
2 

12 

26 

13 

37 

22 


60 


•  220  earriaizes  and  152  sleifcbs. 

h  473  pabs  of  pantaloons,  MO  shirts,  and  145  coats;  valued  at  $543  95,  $216  00,  and  $210  25,  respectively. 
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TableVII.— GOODS  MADE, ETC.,BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Oontinued. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 

[Abbreviations  used  in  this  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  Coonty ;  CL,  City;  Pr.,  Private  ;C.,Contraetor.] 


Institatioik 


Location. 


Of. 
flcUl 
con- 
trol. 


Who  f amishes^ 


Power! 


Maoh. 
ineryf 


Tools. 


Industry. 


State  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 

Industrial    School 
for  Boys. 

Reform  School 

House  of  Correction 
Penitentiary , 

Eastern  Penitenti- 
ary. 
House  of  Refuge . . 

State  Penitentiary 

House  of  Correction 


U.   S.  Military 

Prison. 
State  Prison 


State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary 


State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 


Washington   Asy- 

lum. 

Worlchonse 

Jail  and  Workhouse 

at  county  form. 
State  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Huntsvllle  and  Rusk, 

Tex. 
Waukesha,  Wis 

Lansing,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Columbus,  Oiiio , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PhiladelplLia,  Pa 

Huntsville  and  Rusk, 

Tex. 
Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kans. 
Tliomaston,  Me 


Huntsville  and  Rusk, 

Tex. 
Huntsville  and  Rusk, 

Tex. 


Leavenworth,  Kans. . 
Huntsville  and  Rusk, 
Tex. 


Washington,  D.  C... 


Territorial  Prison. . 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary 

State  Penttontiary 

Penitentiary 


Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Secaucjp,N.  J 

Raleigh,  N.C , 

Columbia,  S.C 

Huntsville  and  Rusk, 
Tex. 


S..ci, 
Scpr. 
S... 


Co. 


Yuma,  Ariz 

Leavenworth,  Kans  . 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


Raleigh,  K.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


U.S. 

S... 


Dist 


Ci.. 
Co. 


Ter. 
S... 


jParmwM,  gardtmmg, 
€te. — Conolnded. 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning , 

Fwmtture-^ 

Cane-seating  chain 

Chairs 

Extensio  n  -  tab  1  e 

sUdes. 
Cane-seating  chairs. 

Cane-seating  ohatra. 

Furniture  and  lunv 

ber. 
Chairs 

Hamettei    and   tad- 
dlery— 

Hameases  and  sad- 
dlery. 
Harnesses 


Iron  goodt — 
Engines,  boilers. 


pumps,  etc. 


ig  iitin  and  cast- 
ings. 

Mining — 

Coal 

Iron  ore  (and  burn- 
ing ciiarooal),  etc 

PiMiewagt— 

Grading  and  clean- 
ing streets. 

Grading  streets 

Kepainng  roads 

Building  railroad 
Building  state  oai 
Building  railroad 


PubUe  tearki^ 

Building  and  repair- 
ing prison. 

Bnfiding  and  repair- 
ing prison. 

Building  prison 

BuOding  governor's 
mansion. 

Ditching  on  state 
lands. 

Repairing  prison. . . . 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Conyicts  employed. 

Free  la. 
borers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Onde. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 
measore. 

Approxi- 
mate or  tme 
valae. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotoL 

$18,714  41 

10.000  00 

220,000  00 

0,000  00 

85 

44 

1,145 

54 

40 
....... 

125 
44 

1,187 

54 

125 
44 

1,187 

27 

0 

^ 

7 

g 

• 

Common 

88,000 
201,288 

260,243  03 

1,488 

82 

1.570 

1,471 

12,644  48 

208.863  14 

50,836  13 

7,416  50 

21,871  80 

11, 310  00 

85,682  41 

212 
438 
25 

71 
180 

60 
138 

....... 

212 

479 

25 

71 
180 

60 
138 

80 

350 

19 

47 

90 

60 

70 

J 

Common 

2 

Fimt  ftlMs 

g 

Ifediom 

25,437 
54.079 

4 

Best 

5 

Good 

6 
7 

Common 

114,113 

(«) 
1.095 

(ft) 

Good 

• 

(a) 
SeU 

348,524  46 

1,124 

41 

1.165 

716 

12,0A0OO 
27,000  00 

15 
39 

15 
39 

12 
26 

1 

3 

First  oUsa 

Qood 

W 

39,000  00 

54 

54 

88 

16,187  00 
129,000  00 

60 
252 

60 
252 

60 
252 

1 
3 

Good 

1.239,844 

Bashels 

145, 187  00 

812 

812 

290 
276 

.12 

225 
276 

85.630  05 
85.000  00 

260 
276 

1 

3 

170.630  05 

536 

536 

501 

25.103  00 

23,086  10 
10,000  00 

6.500  00 
80.000  00 
45.000  00 

84 

114 
48 

41 
338 
241 

84 

114 
48 

41 

63 

114 

28 

41 
338 
241 

1 

2 
8 

•  4 

g 

;          241 

Q 

189, 779  10 

866 

1      866 

825 

25,000  00 

158,000  00 

37,200  00 
11.000  00 

6.847  13 

5,000  00 

03 

182 

120 
40 

43 

133 

03 

182 

120 
40 

48 

133 

125 

170 

120 
40 

43 

133 

1 
2 

8 

4 

5 
0 

242,547  13 

611 

611 

631 

•  857  sets  of  harness  i  also  other  material. 


b  14  engines.  49  boilers,  eto. 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC., BY  SYSTEMS, ETC.— Coutinaed. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM-^^oncluded. 
(Abbreviations  ased  in thU table:  S., State;  Co., County;  CiMCity;  Pr.,PriTttte;  C, Contraetor.] 


Institution. 


State  Prison 

Marion  Co.  TVork- 

hooso. 

Penitentiary 

City   Workhouse.. 
House  of  Industry 

for  Suffolk  Co. 

"Workhouse 

State  Prison 


Essex  Co.  Peniten 

tiary. 
Jail  and  Worktionsc 

at  county  farm, 
Workhouse 


Philadelphia  Co. 

House  of  Cor.' 
State  Penitentiary, 


n.  S.   Military 
Prison. 
State  Reform  School 
Penitentiary 


Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Washington  Asy- 
lum. 

U.  a  Military 
Prison. 

Lancaster  Co. 
Prison. 


State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 
State   Industrial 

School. 
Industrial    School 

for  Girls. 
Industrial    School 

(girls' dop't). 
State  Roform  School 
Bothony  Uome  .... 
Newark  City  Home . 

Newark  C  Ity  Home 
Eastern    rouiton- 

tiary. 
Lancaster  Co. 

Prison. 
State  Penitentiary. 


Location. 


Folsom,  Cal 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Anamosa,  Iowa , 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Doer  IsUnd,  Mass.... 


Saint  Louis,  Mo... 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Caldwell,  N. J.... 

Secancus,N.  J.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Holmesburg,  Pa... 


Huntsville  and  Rusk, 
Tex. 


Fort     Leavenworth, 
Eans. 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 


Washington,  D.  C... 

Fort   Leavenworth, 

Kans. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


SanQuentin,Cal... 
Co&on  City,  Colo. 
Gulden,  Colo 


Middletown,  Conn . . 
MitchellviUe,  Iowa . 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Miun. . 
Verona,  N.  J 


Verona,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa..  .. 


Huntsville  and  Busk, 
Tex. 


Of- 
iicial 
con- 
trol. 


S.. 
Co. 


S.. 
Ci.. 
Co. 

Ci.. 
S.. 

Co. 

Co. 

Ci. 

S.. 


s.. 


U.8 


Dist 
U.S 
Co.. 


Who  furnishes^ 


Power  f 


Mach- 
inery! 


Tools, 


Industry. 


Stone,  quarried  i 

dressed. 
Stone,  broken... 

Stone,  dressed.. 
Stone,  qaorried.. 
Stone,  dressed.. 


Stone,  quarried 

Stone,  quarried  and 

dressed. 
Stone,  quarried  and 

crushed. 
Stone,  quarried  and 

crushed. 
Stone,    quarried 

(and  grading). 
Stone 


Stone,  quuTied . 


Stoveg,   hollow    wore, 
etc — 

Tin  and  sheel-inn 
ware. 

Tinware 

Tinware. , 


Tobacco— 
Cigars 

Wooden  gooda- 
Coffins 


Boxes,    benches, 

orates,  eta 
Baskets 


IfMceOanMHit— 


Lime 

Bone  ash  .. 


Boxes,  paper.. 
Fancy  goods. 


Toys,  ohildren*8 

Laundering 

Bricklaying,      car- 
pentering, etc 
Toys.  Aimitnre,  etc 
Checks,  cotton 


Nets,  fishing 

Cloth  (for  prison).. 
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Table  V£I.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Cou tinned. 
PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Goods  made  dr  work  done. 

Conyic|s  employed. 

Free  la. 
lx>reiii 

required 
i;prtlio 
same  ^ 
werk.  i 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Anpvexi- 

malb  or  true 

value. 

Mde. 

Fem. 

Total. 

$-^1.020  00 

2,600  30 

15.000  00 
11,581  86 
23,500  00 

19.933  97 
7,766  87 

23.400  00 

860,000  00 

26,606  00 

28^822  40 

40,000  00 

328 

65 

180 
60 
98 

126 
11 

,134 

2,159 

170 

350 

457 

328 

65 

180 
60 
98 

126 
11 

134 

2,159 

170 

359 

457 

288 

60 

125 
46 
49 

125 
5 

aof 

1,076 

83 

238 

457 

C«*mmon 

1,464 

1,000 
8,503 

Cubic  yards  .. 

Carloads 

Cubic  yards.. 

Common ................ 

First  cLiMi 

'^ 

18,000 
,300,600 

Cubic  yards.. 
Cubic  yards... 

' 

10 

Best 

29.778 

Perches 

.11 

n 

Good 

574, 624  90 

4,146 

4,146 

2.038 

8,000  00 

3,785  02 
4,332  67 

14 

20 
13 

14 

20 
13 

11 

3 
10 

1 

? 

Common 

8 

Common...... .......... 

1.224.300 
444 

16, 117  69 

•     47 

1       ♦? 

24 

16,243  00 

105 

105 

70 

1 

Common 

666  00 

25,000  00 

181  34 

2 
79 
3 

2 
79 
3_ 

2 
70 
2 

1 

1 

Common 

387 

8 

25, 847  3* 

84 

84 

74 

101,318  52 

20,000  00 

1,216  26 

14,550  00 

100  60 

8,887  35 
369  35 
300  00 

250  00 
0,385  01 

381  81 

16,480  00 

409 
110 
10 

35 

'"'20 

6 
32 

3 

36 

40 
3 

7" 



7 

409 

-110 

10 

40 

3 

35 
7 
20 

13 
32 

3 

35 

200 
55 

e 

30 

1 

6 
2 

10 

9 
21 

2 

33 

1 

Common  (building) 

?! 

8 

277,716 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

R 

9 

Ifcdinm ^ 

Hedlam 

63,859 

303 

137,000 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards , 

11 

Csane 

17 

166^230  23 

f 

660 

67 

7it^ 

873 
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Table  VIT.— GOODS  M ADl],  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 
[ Abbruviutiol i  iimwl  in  tbia toblc:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County;  Ci..  City;  Pr.,  Private;  C,  Contractor.] 


I 


10 


.luHtitutiou. 


Penitentiary . 
State  Prison . . 
State  PdHon . . 


i>tiiiA  Ponittintiary 
State  Pmon  (north) 


Ponitpnti.iry 

St-atA  Ponitentiarj' 


Statii  Prison 

StJit^i  Penitentiary 
Siiiithorn  PenitiMi'y 
Stiit*^  Uoform  ScIhm'iI 

suite  Prison  (north) 

StAt^  Prison  (Aonth) 

J*«nit4intlarv 

Stat^  IN^niti^ntiary. 
Penitentiary 


IIoiiMO  of  Refii;;e. . . 

StAto  Prison  

Jail  and  ilouso  or 
Corroetion  fiir 
lU^rkshiro  Co. 

Jail  and  Iloaso  of 
Correction  for 
EsHex  Co. 

Tlon so  of  (y orrect  ion 

Jail  and  Ilonse  of 
Correction. 

State  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  Re- 
formatiiry. 

Stat<^  Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuse  . . 

SinK    Sing     State 

Prison. 
State  Reformatory 

Albany  Co.  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Kings  Co.  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Monroe  Co.  Peni- 
tentiarv. 

Penitentiary 


Location. 


Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Jackson,  Mich 

Stillwater,  Minn 


Joliet.llI 

Micliigan  City,  Ind.. 

Columbus,  Ohio , 

Uichmond,  Va , 


Western  Peniten'y 

State  Priaon  and 
Providence  Co. 
Jail. 


Ipswich,  Mass . 
Salem,  Mass  . . . 

Ionia,  Mich  — 


Jefferson  City.  Mo  . 
St  Louis,  Mo 


I  Of- 
ficial 
con- 
trol. 


Who  fnmishes^ 


Power? 


C... 
C... 


S.  and 
c. 


Wethorsfleld,  Conn . .  . 

Joliet.111 

Chester,  III 

I'ontiac,  111 

Michii;an City,  Ind.. 

Jeffersonvillo,  Ind  ... 
Fort  Matlison,  Iowa. . 
Leaven  worthy  Kans  . . 
naltini(»ro,  M«l 


Carroll,  Md  . 


('harlo-^t^wn.  Mass 

PittHtiohl.  Mass 


Lawrence,  M;iss 


Sing  Sing,  N.Y    ... 

Elmira,N.Y 

Albany,  N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Colnmbns,  Ohio 

Allegheny  City,  Pa  . . 
Cranston,  B.I 


S.. 
S.. 

s.. 

S.. 

s,... 

s... 
s... 
s... 
s... 


S&ci 

s.... 

Co.. 


Co.. 


Co.. 
Ci... 


C... 
C 

s... 

s 

c 

c 

c 

s 

c 

c 

s 

Co.  and 
c 

Co.... 


S... 
Ci.. 


Co  . 
Co.. 
Co.. 
S  ... 

s... 

S.and 


Co... 

C 

C-... 
Ci  ... 

C... 

S.(a). 

C... 

C... 

C... 

C... 

S.(a). 

0.... 


Mach- 
inery f 


C 

C 

S.and 
c. 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 


C..., 

c... 
c... 


c... 
c... 


c... 
c... 

c... 
c. 

Ci  . 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


I  c. 
c. 


Indnstry. 


TooIh. 


AffTteultural   impU- 
menu— 

Agricoltoral  imple- 
ments. 

Agricultnral  imple- 
ments. 

Threshing  machines 


Barrelt,  ete.— 

Barrels,  etc 

Tierces,  pork 

lard. 
Barrels,  pork.., 
Barrels,  etc 


JiooU  and  Mhoe$— 

Boota  and  shoes ... 
Roots  and  shoes  .... 

Boots  and  shoes j 

Shoos,  women's  and 

girls'.  I 

Boots    and    shoes,  | 

men's  and  women's 
Boots  luid  shoes..... 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes. .... 
Shoes,  women's  sod 

Kirl's. 
Shoes,    men's    ssd . 

boya'. 
Boots  and  shoes.... 
Shoes,     women's, 

girls',  boys',  and 

children's. 
Shoos  ( women's)  md 

boot  heels.  > 

Shoes,  women's i 

Boot  and  shoe  heels. 

Boots  and  shoes  ....] 


Boots  and  shoes  .... 
Shoes,  women's  and 

children'^ 
Boots    uid    shoes, 

men's. 
Boots    and    shoes, 
men's  and  women 'a 
Shoes,  women's  and 

boys'. 
Shoes,    men's    and 

women'a. 
Shoes,    men's    and 

women'a 
Boots     and    shoes.  I 

men's. 
Shoes,  men's,  won-  j 

en's,  and  girls'. 
Boots  and  uoes  . 


•  The  state  receives  rent  for  the  power  Aimished 
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Table  Vll.—GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Ooiitinuod, 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


GixkIs  mado  or  work  doiie. 


Grade. 


Good.... 

Pair 

Mediom. 


StADdaid... 
First  cliwa 


FintclaAH. 
First  claAA. 


Second  ffTad«... 
Medinm  tn  linn  . 

Medium 

Modiiim 


Second  cIaaa.. 


Second  clam 

Firat  cla»H,  lioavy  . 

Good 

Medinm 


Medinm. 


Medium. 
Medinm. 


Medinm. 


Loir  jnwle. 
Medinm  — 


Mediom  and  common. 


Medinm 

Medinm  fine . 


Common 

Medinm 

Medinm 

Medinm 

Medium 

MedSwD  (bDgans) . 

Mediom 

Medhunandlow... 


Quantity. 


447, 708 


372,000 
17J),  97r» 


40,000 
75,000 


494,000 
'/Ar>,  000 
IGO.OOO 

210,000 

ific,  r.00 
<;o,  000 

2\  500 
175,  l»00 

aft,  000 

(6) 
84,600 


(0 


109,000 
7,500 


412,400 
120,000 

648»800 

150.000 

770.000 

1,078,000 

150,000 

93,000 
36e,600 

90,000 


Uuit  of  moaa- 
nro. 


Articles  . 


Pairs 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs  . 
Pairs  . 
Pairs  . 
Pairs  . 

Pairs. 


Pairs. 


(0 


Pairs. 
(!aees.. 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 

Pairs  . 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 


Approxi- 
mate or  tnie 
value. 


$120, 500  00 
280,000  00 
195. 500  00 


506.090  00 


375,000  00 
174, 497  50 

3n,000  00 
30,000  00 


Convicts  employed. 


Male. 


283 

mi 


188 
125 


615, 497  50  I      402 


109,000  00 

1,180,000  00 

3.'>(),  000  00 

150,000  00 

207,  710  40 

275, 000  00 
101,000  00 
70,  125  00 
125, 000  00 

a  12, 000  00 

(6) 
77,550  00 


« 28. 800  00 


75,  COO  00 
12.000  00 

45,000  00 


765, 000  00 
150,000  00 

862,400  00 

225,000  00 

577, 600  00 

1,347,500  00 

240.000  00 

62,000  00 
356,452  81 

75,000  00 


20.'i 
480 
225 
16o 

130 

175 
90 
27 

129 

106 

100 
55 


90 

47 
61 

150 

516 
85 

292 

143 

475 

551 

150 

50 

283 

150 


Feni.  I  Total. 


115 
100 
283 
5«7 


Freela- 
boreis 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 


15 


40 


188 
125 


402 


205 
480 
240 
105 

130 

175 
90 
27 

129 

100 

100 
55 


90 

47 
61 

150 

516 
85 

292 

143 

476 

501 

150 

50 

291 

150 


96 
100 
250 
445 


125 
125 


36       8 
44  I    4 


95 

am 

180 
105 

130 

175 
75 
20 
86 

53 

50 
35 


844 

50 

219 
95 
316 
444 
100 
40 
104 
66 


a  Quantity,  and  yalne  for  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  1885,  only. 

b  This  indostry  has  bnt  recently  been  introduced,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  report  quantity  or 
Talne. 

e  80,000  pairs  of  sheet  and  3.000  oases  of  boot  heels.  Qoantity  and  ralne  for  the  period  ftom  Octo- 
ber 1, 1^  to  April  80, 1888,  oily  (contract  expired). 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Contiuiujd. 
[Abbro\iatioii8  nsed  in  this  table :  S.,  State;  Co.,  Coanty;  Ci.,City:  Pr..  PHvato;  C,  CoDtracfeor.J 


Institution. 


Penitentiary 

State  Prison  

State  IVnitentiary 
State  Prinon 


Soatbern  Peniten-. 
tiary. 

State  Prmon  (Houtb) 
Albany  Co.  Poul- 

tentiary, 
Westeru  Poniteu'y . 
Pen  iteu  tiary 


Location. 


City  Jail. 


State  Penitentiary. 

State  Prison 

Penitentiary 


Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 


State  Penitentiary. 

Honae  of  Correc- 

tion. 
State  Prison  (north) 

St.  Mai-y's  Indus- 
trial School. 

StJite  Penitentiary 

House  of  Itofonna- 
tiou  for  Juveniles. 

House  of  Refuge  . 

Penitentiary 


Reform  School . . 
State  Pri8on(  north) 


Penitentiary. 
State  Prison. 


Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Hampden  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  f  o  r 
Hampshire  Co. 


Columbia,  8.  C 

Windsor,  Vt.. 
Richmond,  Va 
Waupuu,  Wis 

Chester,  HI.... 


Jeflfcrsonvino,  Ind . 
Albany,  N.  Y 


Alle^rheny  Citv.  Pa  . .    S  . . . 
Mouudsville,  W.  Va  . .    S  . . . 


Of- 
ficial 
con- 
trol. 


Co. 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Leavenworth,  Kans. . . 

Jackson,  Mich 

Columbus,  Ohio  ... 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Moundsvilio,  W.  Va  . . 


Joliet,  HI 

Chicago,  Hi 

Michijjan  City,  Ind  . 

Carroll,  Md 

Jeflferson  Citv,  Mo.. 
New  York,  IJ^.Y.... 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbia,  S.C  — 


Washington, D.C.  ... 
Michigan  City,  lud... 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa  .. 
Charlestown,  Mass  ... 

Springfield,  Mass 


Northampton,  Mass. 


Ci  .. 


S... 
S... 

S... 

Ci  .. 

S... 

S.,ci., 
&pr. 

s:.. 

s... 

Ci  .- 

s... 


Dist 
S... 


S... 


Co. 


Co. 


Who  furnishes - 


Power  ? 


S.and 

c. 
S.  .. 

C 

S 


C 

C 

S.  (a) . 
S 


Mach- 
inery ! 


C 

C 
C 
C 


C. 


ib) 

c 

S 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c... 

C 

c 

S 

c 

c 

c 

c... 


c... 

S.  aud 


Ci... 
C... 


C 


C... 

s... 


Tools. 


C... 
C... 


C 


C... 


c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 


c. 


Industry. 


C... 


Boots  and  thoes — Con- 
cluded. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 


Shoes,  women's 

.*5hoes,  women** 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Briek— 
Brick 


Brooms,  hrushes^  He.— 

Brooms ...... 

Brushes,     s  o  r  a  b, 

shoe,  etc 

Brooms , 

Brooms  and  leather 

whips. 

Carping— 
Napier  matting 

Carriages   and   wag- 


Wagons 

Wagons 

Carriage   bodies, 

shafts,  etc 
Carriages,  child- 

rcn's. 
Wagons 


Olothing— 

Hosiery  and   over- 
alls. 
Hosiery  (c) 


Hosiery  uid   doth 

goods. 
Clothing,  men's  and 

boys'. 

Overalls 

Hosiery,  woi^en  and 

cotton. 

Hosierj' 

Hosiery 


FvamUurs— 

Cane-seating  chairs. 

Chairs  and  ^by  cra- 
dles. 

Chairs 

Beds,  spring  and 
mantel. 

Cane-seating  chiUrs. 


Cane-seating  chairs. 


a  The  state  receives  rent  for  the  power  furnished. 

h  Hand-looms  used. 

c  This  statement  coyers  work  done  from  January  1  to  September  30, 188S,  only. 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM-Continued. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  la. 
borers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Gnde. 

Qnsntity. 

Unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Male. 

67 

65 
402 
353 

rem. 

Total. 

AUjrradofl 

$150, 000  00 

90,837  75 
631,280  95 
360,000  00 

13 
""lY 

80 

65 
450 
353 

80 

32 
459 
200 

?7 

Socond  claiM 

121.170 
665,920 

Pairs 

?8 

Medium ... 

Pairs 

29 

30 

Good 

5^000,000 
15.050 

3e.ooo 

28,000 
(a) 

60,000 
12,000 

8.861,77191 

6,817 

133 

5^950 

4.226 

25,000  00 

60 

60 

45 

1 

Allf^rftdea 

Do«en 

Dozen 

Dozen 

(«) 

Yards 

31.300  00 
64,000  00 

56,000  00 
125,000  00 

35 
75 

46 
115 

8 

25 
b3 

46 
115 

35 
56 

81 
87 

1 

Common 

2 

Best 

3 

Best 

i 

I»w  grade 

266,300  00 

271 

8 

279 

209 

20,000  00 

30 

80 

20 

I 

Good 

720.000  00 

300,000  00 

75, 700  00 

81,600.00 

150.000  00 

222 
107 
105 

35 

90 

222 
167 
1U5 

35 

90 

167 
110 
70 

24 

67 

I 

Fair 

2 

Mediiun 

3 

Good 

i 

Best 

3,600 

(b) 

249,600 

(«) 

7,000 

67,000 
156,000 

872,000 

R 

Kediam 

1,277,200  00 

610 

619 

64 

225 
200 
53 

41 

523 

110 
70 

438 

98,000  00 

24,800  00 

205,293  92 

56,000  00 

45,000  00 
273,000  00 

78,250  00 
50,000  00 

54 
217 
200 

53 

41 
623 

110 
60 

8 

'""io* 

38 
150 
200 

30 

27 
39J 

82 
70 

1 

First  grade 

Pairs 

? 

Coarse  and  strong 

Medium 

3 

Suits 

4 

Low  and  roedinm 

Medium 

Pairs 

5 

Dozen 

Pairs 

Q 

Good 

7 

Low  (^Tiule 

8 

MHinm 

4.300 
id) 

10.000 

830, 343  92 

1.25H 

18 

1,270 

101 
1G5 

100 
141 

ICO 
16 

990 

1.920  05 
108,000  00 

100.000  00 
71. 415  70 

43,000  00 
7,000  00 

104 
165 

100 
141 

92 
16 

8 

40 
165 

85 
75 

100 
16 

1 

Medium 

2 

Modinm  and  low 

Medium  to  first  doss  ... 

Dozen 

8 
4 

Medium 

150,000 
20.000 

5 

Medium 

6 

a  28.000  dozen  brooms  and  15,000  dozen  wbipa. 

b  420.000  pairs  of  half-hose  and  84,000  pairs  of  overalls. 

5'.!:?%P*l".°^  socks,  64.775  pairs  of  mitts,  7,825  pairs  t)f  leggings,  and  26,040  caps. 

d  167,616  chairs  and  4,032  cradles.  -»»    »  •  *" 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Contiuuod. 
fAbbreviatiODs  used  in  thiH  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County;  Ci.,  City ;  Pr..  Private;  C,  Contnctor.] 


Institution. 


Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  f  o  r 
Korfolk  Co. 

State  IIouBO  of  Cor- 
rection and  Re- 
formatory. 

State  Prison 

Penitentiary 


State  Penitentiary. 

State  Prison  (soutli) 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 

Aabnm  Prison 

Aabnm  Prison 

Erie  Co.  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Onondai;aCa  Peni- 
tentianr. 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  l*enitontiary. 


State  Penitentiary. 

State  Prison  (south) 

St.  Mary's  Indus- 
trial SchooL 

OnondagaCa  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Penitentiary 

Workhouse 


Western  Penitent'y 
State  Prison  and 

ProTidenoe    Co. 

JaiL 


State  Penitentiary. 


Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 


Penitentiary 

Honseof  Correction 


8ontb*rn  Penitent'y 
Penitentiary.... 


Location. 


Dodham,  Mass . 


Ionia,  Mich . 


Concord.  N.  H  . . 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


JoUet,  ni 

Jcfforsonville,  Ind.. 
Charlostown,  Mass. 
JofTurson  City,  Mo. . 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 


Syracuse,  N.  Y  . 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Oh  io 

llnntsville  and  Rusk, 
Tex. 


Joliot,Ill , 

Jefferson ville,  Ind. 
Carroll.  Md 

Syi«cu8e,N.Y 


Columbus.  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Allegheny  City,  Pa . 
Cranston,  R.  I 


Richmond,  Ya . 


Sioux  Falls,  Dak., 
JoUet,Ill 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Rutland,  Yt 


Chester,  Hi 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Of. 
flcial 
con- 
trol 


Co. 


Sine  Sing  State  Pr.   Sbig  Sinjr,  N.  Y 


S.. 

S.. 
8.. 
S.. 

S.. 
S  .. 
S  ... 
Co.. 

Co. 

S.. 

s.. 
s.. 


8  ... 
S... 
S.,ci., 
&pr. 
Co.. 

S 
Ci.. 

S... 
aandj 

00. 


S... 


Ter. 
S... 


Who  furnishes — 


Power! 


S.. 
8.. 


S... 
8... 


S.andc. 
C. 


Mach- 
inery t 


C... 
8.... 
C... 


C... 
C... 
C... 
C... 


C. 

C. 

C. 
S.. 


c. 

c 

c 


S.(c).. 

c. 


Ter.d^c 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C 


C... 

c... 
c... 
c... 


c 


c. 

c 

c. 


c 

c. 


c 

c. 


s...  c c. 

S...I  S.(c)..|  C. 


Tools. 


C-. 

c. 
c. 

c 

c .. 

c. 
c. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
s.. 


c... 
c... 


c... 
c... 


Industry. 


Fumiiure    Concloded. 

Cane-seating    and 
backing  chairs. 

Chairs 


Bedsteads 

Cane-seating  chaira. 


namestei  and  saddie- 

ry— 

Harnesses  and  sad- 
dlery. 

Saddle-trees.., 

Harnesses  (a) 

Harnesses  and  8ad> 
dlery. 

Saddle-trees 

liamos,  wooden 

Horse  collars 

Hardware,  saddle- 
ry. (6) 

Hudware,  saddle- 
r>-.  (6) 

Hudware,  saddlery. 

Harnesses 

Saddle-trees  aad 
stirrups. 


Iron  gooda^ 

Fence  wire,  barbed 
Hardware,  fsncy  . . 
Mouldings,  iron  . . . 

'  Bolts,  iron 


Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Wire  goods   and 

brushes. 
Iron,  arcliltectnral.. 
Wire  goods  <L 

and  railings) 


Building  railroad . 


Stone,  dressed 

Stone  and  marble 
(dressed)  and  mon- 
uments. 

Marble,  dressed 

Marble  (dressed) 
and  monuments. 


8t9999,   AoSow   wu% 
sic- 


Hollow 

Stoves  and  hoUow 


Stores 
HoUow 


State  Reformatory.    Blinira,N.Y 
a  Work  commenced  prior  to  date  of  report,  but  there  were  no  receipts  from  this  indusUy. 
5  All  castings  are  made  outside ;  the  finishing  only  being  done  in  pnson. 
«  The  state  recelTes  rent  for  power  furnished. 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— ContinuecL 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 


Qnde. 


Quantity. 


Unit  of 
are. 


Approxi- 
mate or  true 
valae. 


ConvictB  employed. 


Hale. 


FeoL 


Total 


Free  la- 
borers 
required 
for  the 


work. 


First-olass 

Medium  and  common. 


80,000 


Common  bard  wood . 
Good 


Fint  class. 


Good 

Fint  class. 
Assorted  .. 


Staple ... 
Medium . 
Medium  . 
Medium  . 

Beet 


First  class.. 
Medium  ... 
Good 


Firbt  class. 
First  class. 
Me<linm  ... 


Best. 


First  class.. 
First  class.. 


Best. 


Best 

First  class. 


First  quality  . 
Fair 


40,500 
80,000 


2,817 


Dosen . 


38,035 
18,908 
1,590 

475 


Pairs. 


Tons. 
Tons., 


5»200 


Sets. 


0^000 


Tons., 


250 
045 


Tons. 
Tons. 


(a) 


(a) 


800,000 


Feet. 


(c) 


Ic) 


132,500  00 
28,778  00 


100,000  00 
18,000  00 


75 

100 


114 
20 


75 
100 


114 
20 


570,013  75 


933 


941 


729 


149,000  00 
10,000  00 


150,000  00 

175, 000  00 
35,000  00 
48,215  00 

350,000  00 

95,000  00 

135. 939  00 
40,500  00 
30,000  00 


115 

20 
44 

154 

105 
30 
50 

850 

90 

185 
30 
20 


115 

20 
44 

154 

105 
30 
50 


102 

185 
30 
20 


78 

20 

18 

103 

lin 

27 

42 

270 

08 

124 
20 


1,224,054  00 


318,000  00 

890,000  00 

15,000  00 

45,000  00 

99,910  00 
120,000  00 

20,000  00 
0.000  00 


1,285 


125 

300 

27 

42 

107 
107 

25 
12 


1,295 

125 
300 

27 

49 
107 


900 


100 

300 

16 

33 

71 
140 

17 
0 


1, 013, 910  00 


48 


853 


085 


05.000  00 


211 


211 


211 


11, 577  80 
500,000  00 


150,000  00 
30.000  00 


55 
253 


172 


55 
2?3 


172 
09 


115 
35 


091,677  30 


549 


549 


&  10, 000  00 
120,000  00 


125 
121 


125 
121 


Best 00.390    003.960  00         895    895  072      8 

Medium    2,400     Tons 120,000  00        180    180  120      4 

a  15,000  sieves.  8,000  bird-cages,  3,000  Kit>ss  of  brushes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  other ' 
kinds  of  wire  goiuds,  such  as  rat-traps,  etc. 

b  Value  of  goods  made  from  May  1  to  October  1,  1886w 
c  8,505  stoves  and  400,000  pounds  of  hollow  ware. 
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Table  VI J.— GOODS  MADE,ETO.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 
[Abbreviftti(ii8  used  in  this  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  Connty ;  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  C,  Contractor.] 


=■ 

lustitatlon. 

Location. 

Of. 
flcial 
con- 
trol. 

Who  furnishes— 

Indnatry. 

Power! 

Mach- 
ineryt 

Tools. 

5 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 

St  Mary's  Indns- 
trial  Soliool. 

State  Prison 

State  Honso  of  Cor- 
rection and  Befor- 
matory. 

Penitentiary 

AVestom  Poniten'v. 

SUte  Ponitontiary. 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 

Sing    Siog     State 

Prison. 
Penitentiary 

Worklionse 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg  - -.- 

S... 

S... 

S... 

S.,ci., 
&pr. 

s:.. 

S... 

S... 
8... 
S... 

S... 

s... 

s... 

s... 

Ci.. 

C 

0 

S 

C 

C 

C 

C 

8.  (a).. 
C 

s 

S.and 

0. 

0 

C 

C 

C 

C 

0 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

S.and 
c. 

C 

C 

C 

C... 

C... 
C... 

C... 

C... 
C... 

C... 
C... 
C... 

C... 
0... 

C... 
C... 
C... 

SUn>e$,   hollow    ware^ 
«tc-Conoluded. 

Hollow  ware    and 

castings. 
Stoves 

7 

Stoves 

1 

Carroll,Md 

Jackson,  Mich 

Ionia  Mich 

Cigars 

? 

Cigars 

» 

Citrars 

4 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Allegheny  City,  Pa... 
Kichmouil.Va 

Charlestown,  Mass  . . . 
SUUwater,  Minn 

Sing  Sing,  N.Y 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cigars 

5 

Cigars 

6 

1 
2 

Tobacco,  plug  and 
twist. 

Wooden  goods— 

Mouldings,  wooden . . 
Sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds. 

1 

Laundering 

2 
3 

Tools,    carpenters' 

and  joiners'. 
Sewing    machines, 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 

1 

Reformatory 

State  Prison 

State  Industrial 
School. 

State  Prison 

Workhouse 

State  Prison 

Penitentiary 

Boys'  Industrial 

School. 
House  of  Roftige... 

Penitentiary 

Concord,  Mass 

Trenton.  N.  J.- 

s .. 

• 

Boots  and  shoes— 

Boots  and  shoes, 
men's  and  boys'. 

Shoes,  men's,  girls', 
and  children>B. 

Shoes,  women's 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc— 
Brooms 

? 

s . 

8 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Jackson,  Mich 

St.Loris,Mo 

s ... 

1 

s ... 

?| 

Ci .. 

Brush-drawing 

Brushes,    scrub. 

shoe,  and  stove. 
Brooms ............. 

fl 

Trenton,  N.J 

s ... 

4 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

PhiUidelphia,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

s... 

n 

s ... 

Brushes,    scrub. 

shoe,  and  stove. 
Brush-drawing 

Carriage  gear  < 

fi 

S.,cl., 
&pr. 

S  ... 

1 

a  The  state  receives  rent  for  the  power  furnished. 
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Table  Vn.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Ooutiuued. 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


■•                                         •■' — — —   • — ■-^ 

GUnmU  made  or  work  dono. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  la- 
borers 

required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

TTnit  of  meas- 
ure. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

First   OltHHI.  ^  -rrxT ^r 

$209,884  00 

60.060  00 
108.000  00 

170 

80 
170 

170 

80 
170 

113 

53 

82 

0 

First  class 

6 

First  clans        

7 

M^ii?ip 

5.000,000 

1,231.904  00 

1,741 

1.741 

1,210 

75,000  00 

130,000  00 
35,000  00 

2,681  00 
64,000  00 
60.000  00 

150 

74 
125 

55 
70 
94 

150 

74 
125 

55 
70 

85 

90 
00 

46 
47 
94 

1 

Conunon       ............. 

2 

a 

Low  irrade 

412,500 

8,000,000 

600,000 

4 

Common    -       .       ....... 

5 

First  class 

Pounds 

6 

First  rlttsa 

366, 681  00 

508 

568 

412 

7,584  30 
60,000  00 

54 
35 

54 
35 

25 

30 

1 

Finest  grades 

2 

65,000 

Doseu 

57. 584  30 

89 

89 

55 

93 
41 
36 

a300.000  00 
14, 558  00 
37,560  00 

125 
61 
54 

125 
61 
54 

1 
8 

First  class  

Good              

3,000 

i 

882.118  00 

240 

240 

170 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


Medium  and  cheap 

Common 

119,832 
120,000 
93,600 

20,000 

Palts 

199,720  00 
180.000  00 
163,800  00 

160 
130 
100 

150 
130 
160 

120 
HI 
80 

1 
2 
8 

Pairs 

Medium 

Pairs 

Medium  and  common ... 
Common  ...--»---..-.-•. 

Dozen 

543,520  00 

440 

440 

311 

85, 000  00 
4,000  00 
34.560  00 

3,900  00 
40,  000  00 

98,500  00 

49 

■'lis' 

48 
200 

197 

'"'ijo' 

49 
50 
115 

48 
200 

197 

30 
30 
99 

36 
200 

99 

1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

Common  ..•...».---. r 

345,600 

2,600 
37,584 

78,800 

Common          ........... 

Dosen 

Doxen 

Doeen 

First  class - 

Medium     

Flrstolasfl       

215,960  00 

609 

50 

659 

494 

025  00 

35 

35 

26 

1 

^ 

q  Value  of  shirts  made  and  laundered. 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued- 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM— Continued. 
[Abbreviations  used  in  this  table :  S.,  State ;  Co. ,  County ;  CI.,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  C,  Contnutor.] 


Institution. 


Location. 


Of. 
flcial 
con- 
troL 


Who  ftunishea— 


Power! 


Mach- 


inery f 


Tools. 


Industry. 


13 


State   Reform 
School. 

Reformatory  Insti- 
tution. 

Reformatory  Insti- 
tution. 

Reformatory  Insti- 
tution. 

Reformatory 

Reformatory  Pris- 
on for  Women. 

Honse  of  Lidnstry 
for  Suffolk  Co. 

House  of  Correction 
for  Suffolk  Co. 

State  Prison.... 

State  Prison.... 
State  Prison 


State  Reform 
SchooL 

New  York  Catho- 
lic Protectory. 

Now  York  Catho- 
lic Protectonr. 

Boys'  Industrial 
SchooL 

Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. 

House  of  Refuge. . 

House  of  Refuge.. 

Montgomery  Co. 
Prison. 


Meriden,  Conn 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Concord,  Mass. . . . 
Sherbom,  Mass... 


State  Prison 

State  Reform 
School. 

Honae  of  Correction 

Keforuatory  Insti- 
tution. 

State  Reform 
School. 

State  Workhouse.. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Cortuction  for 
Franklin  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Plymouth  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  for 
Worcester  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of 
Correction  for 
Worcester  Co. 

House  of  Itofugo. . . 

State  Industrial 
School. 

State  Industrial 
School. 


Deer  Island,  Mass.... 
South  Boston,  Mass. . . 
Trenton,  K.J 


Trenton,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


S.. 
S.. 
S.. 

S-. 

s.. 
s.. 

Co. 

Co. 

S.. 

S.. 
S.. 


Jameebnrg,  K.J 

Westchester,  K.Y.. 
Westchester,  K.Y.< 
Lancaster,  Ohio. . . . , 
Phihkdelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Phihidelphia,  Pa... 
Korristown,  Pa...., 


S. 

C0.0L 
d&pr. 
Co.cL 
Sept. 


S... 

S.,ci., 
Scpr. 
S.,ci., 
icm. 
Co. 


San  Quentiu,Cal. 
Meriden,  Conn... 


Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. . 

Bridgowater,  Mass 

GrocuHuld,  Muss... 


S.. 
Co. 


Plymouth,  Mass.. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass . 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Manchester,  K.H. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.., 


Shirts 

Overalls  and  ahirta. 
Toeing  8to<ddngs.. 

Family  sewing 

Pantaloons. 


Clothing.kniteoods, 

and  laundeiuig. 
Pantaloons,   ahfitSt 

and  overaDs. 
Pantaloons*    shirts, 

and  overalls. 
Co^rs,  cofb,  shirts, 

and  laundering. 

Hosiery 

Pantaloons  (ooarae/ 

and     workinE 

shirts. 
Shirts 


Hosiery,  woollen  and 

cotton. 
Shirts    


Hosiery,  cotton. 
Hosiery,  ootton. 

Pantaloons 

Hosiery 


Hosiery,  woollen  and 
cotton. 


FwrnUur^— 
Furniture  . 


Cane<«eating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 
Cane-soating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Cone-seating  chairs 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chain. 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane  and  flag  seat- 
ing ohaif^ 
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Table  VH.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PIECEPRICE  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  mftde  or  work  done. 


Ormdo. 


Seoond  and  third  grado. 

Conmioo 

Kediwn 

Good 


Medinm  ... 
Mrst  clftM . 


Conunon.... 

Commoii  ■ . .  < 
Low  grade. 


Low  grade . 
ICediam... 
Medium ... 
First  < 


Cominoii., 
Common.. 
Ifediam.. 


Fine,  medium,  and  com- 

moo. 
AU  grades 


First  grade. 
Medium.... 


AU  grades  (first  mostly) 


Medlam . 
Common. 


First  dass. 
Common.... 
Common . . . . 


Medinm 

Common  Giedan  ftmmee 

AU  grades 


Qoantity. 


8,820 
(a) 
197 


18,128 


1,860,434 
(^) 

72.000 
210,000 


03, 008 
16,  M7 

8,000 
2,529,860 

4,600 
22,000 
72,600 


114,000 


8,148 

38,461 

68,820 
80,000 

4,000 

41,608 

91,800 


18,000 
00,600 

82,000 


Unit  of 
ure. 


Dozen  ... 

(a) 
Docen  ... 


Pairs. 


ArUcles  . 
ib) 


Pairs.. 
Pieoes. 


Dosen 

Dozen 

Doten , 

Pairs 

Pairs 

Dozen  pairs. 
Pairs 


•  OSOdMan 
»80&000 


Approxi- 
mate or  tme 
▼alne. 


$21,720  00 

3,085  50 

147  75 

2.600  00 

62.512  00 
23,250  00 

30,400  00 

51,000  00 

232.084  40 

10.800  00 
129,000  00 

16,000  00 

58.400  00 

84.700  00 

8,000  00 

158.085  00 
13,800  00 
16,500  00 

6.050  00 


012, 134  65 


43,277  87 

50,800  00 

76,880  00 
5,460  00 

11. 700  00 

16. 750  00 
0,800  00 

4,100  00 

30,400  00 

42,400  00 


10,000  00 
14,000  00 

12,800  00 


Convicts  employed. 


Male. 


100 


115 

248 

250 

60 
70 

100 
470 


80 
305 
60 


18 


2.016 


275 
93 


11 

47 

114 

25 
86 

140 


Fem. 


235 
65 


400 


66 


836 


22 


Total. 


100 

33 

12 

25 

80 
235 

180 

248 

250 

60 
70 

100 

470 

400 

80 

365 

60 

66 

18 


2,852 


275 

03 
22 

65 

68 
22 

11 

47 

114 


140 


Free  la- 
borers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 


75 
33 
12 
25 

64 

150 

90 

150 

180 

52 
GO 

92 
312 
266 

80 
244 

80 

88 
9 


1.957 


205 


45 


11 
47 
114 


18 


of  orertOf  ud  0  doieii  sblrti. 

000  portly-mido  ooUMt,  048,000  ooflh.  288.000  eoA  butloi^lMlid,  asd  804,000 


lean^LAB— -u 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

riECE-PRICE  SYSTEM-Concluded. 
[Abbreviations  nsed  in  thU  Uble:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County;  Ci.,  City;  Pr., Private;  C,  Contzactor.] 


Institution. 

* 
LooaUou. 

Of- 
ficial 
con- 
trol. 

Who  furnishes— 

Industry. 

Power  1 

Mach- 
inery! 

Tools. 

14 

New  York  Catho- 
lic Protectory. 
Refonn  School 

SUte  Prison 

Keforroatoiy 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

SUte  Prison 

State  Prison 

tation. 
Penitentiary 

We«tche8t<>r,  N.Y.... 
Vergennes,  Vt 

San  Quentin,Cal 

Concord,  Mass 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

San  Quentin,  Cal 

San  Quentin,  Cal 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Co.ci. 

FumUure-CowiindfoL 
Cane-seatinjc  chairs. 

Cane-seating  chairs. 

Hameitet    and    tad- 
dUry^ 

Harnesses 

Harnesses  and  sad- 
dlery. 

Stocet,    hollow    «Mf«, 

Hollow    ware    and 
castings. 

Tobaoeo— 
Cigaw 

15 

&pr. 
S... 

1 

S  ... 

2 

S  ... 

1 

S  ... 

• 

1 

s ... 

1 

s ... 

Sashes,  doors,  and 

Leather,  tanning... 
T^^Qndering  -.  ..  . .  ^ 

1 

s... 

2 

8  ... 

f 

s ... 

Tools,     carpenters' 
and  Joiners*. 

LEASE  SYSTEM. 


L 


SUte  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 

SUte  Penitentiary. 
SUte  Penitentiary. 

SUte  Penitentiary. 
SUte  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

Nobesville.  Nebr.....' 

Prankfort,  Ky 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga 

SJ ... 

Agrieultural    implo- 
msAte— 

Agrienltoral  imple- 
ments. 

BooUtmdMhoe§— 
Shoes .... 

s... 

s ... 

Briek- 
Brick. 

s ... 

Bnck 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Nobesvllle,Nebr 

Jackson,  Miss 

Nashville,  Tcnn 

2rob«TUle,K«br 

s... 

Brooms,  bru*he$,  ste.— 

Brooms 

Brooms  andtninks.. 

Oarriaget  and   wag- 
on*— 

Wagons,  foxidtaie, 

brick,  etc. 
Wagons  ......  ..... 

8  ... 

s ... 

s... 

1 

B... 
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Table  VH.— GOODS  MADE, ETC., BY  SYSTEMS, ETC.— Continued. 
PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM-Concluded. 


Ooods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  la- 
borers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of  meaa- 
nre. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

lff«dhim 

79,920 
30,000 

$20,000  00 
7,500  00 

120 
60 

120 
50 

80 
36 

14 

TSmt  clam 

15 

Conmioii......  ..^T....'r- 

842,867  «7 

1,208 

22 

1.230 

880 

17,600  00 
66^250  00 

6 

70 

6 

70 

8 
56 

l 

Hadiiim 

22,164 

ArUclee 

It 

flnitfllam 

88,750  00 

76 

76 

50 

6.104  00 

57 

57 

43 

I 

IjOw  crade    •>■••■•..•■• 

4,550,000 

• 

29.575  00 

50 

50 

42 

1 

AH  grades 

225,000  00 

150 

150 

60 

1 

9,000  00 
5»200  00 

5,444  00 

3 
49 

.....^. 

3 
75 

49 

S 
75 

37 

1 

Good 

0^175 

Dozen 

9 

IPfnt  olana 

8 

19,644  00 

52 

75 

127 

114 

LEASE  SYSTEM. 


68.000  00 

84 

84 

84 

24.900  00 

40 

40 

40 

26,000  00 
172.000  00 

75 
480 

""'20' 

75 
500 

65 

500 

• 

198.000  00 

555 

20 

575 

565 

30.000  00 
4,000  00 

33 

8 

33 

8 

38 

8 

34,000  00 

41 

41 

41 

68,000  00 
550,000  00 

77 
479 

10 

87 
479 

87 
479 

15,660 

618^000  00 

556 

10 

666 

666 

U;  000  00 

« 

aa 

n 

1 

•MHtMVM 
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Table  VIL— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 
( AbbreyiftUoiis used  in  this  taUe:  S.,  State  i  Co.,  County;  CL.  City;  Pr.,  Priyate;  C,  Coninotor.] 


29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
66 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 


State  Fenitentlary. 
Barboor  Co.  Jail . . . 

BibbCo.  JaU 

BuUoc1cCo.Jail.... 
Chambers  Co.  Jail. 
Choctaw  Co.  Jail .. 
Cleburne  Co.  Jail.. 

Coosa  Cow  Jail 

Elmore  Co.  Jail — 

Greene  Co.  Jail 

Hale  Co.  Jail 

Lee  Co.  JaU 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail.. 
MaoonCo.  Jail.... 
Montgomery     C  o. 
Jail. 

Perry  Co.  Jail 

Pickens  Co.  Jail  .. 
Randolph  Co.  Jail. . 
BnsseUCaJail — 
Shelby  Co.  JaU.... 
Tallapoosa  Co.  Jail . 
Tuscaloosa  Co.  Jail 
WilcoxCo.  Jail  ... 
SUte  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

Aloom  Co.  Jail.... 
AttahkCo.  Jail.... 
Bolivar  Co.  Jail... 
Chickasaw  Co.  Jail 
Claiborne  Co.  Jail.. 

Clay  Co.  Jail 

Coahoma  Co.  Jail.. 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

De  Soto  Co.  Jail . . . 
Grenada  Co.  Jail.. 

Hinds  Co.  Jail 

Holmes  Co.  Jtfil . . . 
Issaquena  Co.  Jail. 
La  Fayette  Co.  Jail. 

Lee  Co.  JaU 

Leflore  Co.  Jail — 
Lincoln  Co.  JaU... 
Lowndes  Co.  JaU. . 
Madison  Co.  Jail .. 
Monroe  Co.  Jai^ ... 
Montgomery  Co.  JaU 
Noxubee  Co.  Jail.. 
OktibbeliaCo.JaU 
Panola  Co.  JaU  ... 

do , 

PikeCo.  JaU 

Sunflower  Co.  Jail 
Tallahatchee  Co.  Jail 
Tate  Co.  Jafl  ... 
Tunica  Co.  Jail  — 
Washinffton  Ca  JaU 
Yasoo  Co.  JaU.... 
State  Penitentiary 


StetePenfttentUMy. 


Wetumpka.  Ala 

Clayton,  Ala 

Centreville  Ala 

s  ... 
Co.. 

Co.. 

Union  Spnngs,  Ala.. 

La  Fayette,  Ala 

Butler   Ala 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

FidwardnviUe.  A\^ 

Co.. 

BockfoTd.Ala 

Wetumpka,  Ala 

Butaw,Ala 

OneUka.  Ala 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

HayneviUe,   Ala 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Marion.  Ala    

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co  .. 

CarroUton.  Ala 

Co  .. 

Wedowee,  Ala 

Seale  Ala     

Co.. 
Co  .. 

Columbiana,  Ala 

DadevUle,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Camden,  Ala  .,,.,,,— 

Co.. 

Co  .. 

Co 

Co.. 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

AtlantA  Ga 

S.... 

S  ... 

Baton  Rouge.  La 

Jackson,  Miss 

8  ... 

S  ... 

Corinth  Miss 

Co.. 

Kosciusko.  Miss 

Rosedale,  Miss 

Houston,  Miss  ■ 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Port  GibsoQ,  Miss.... 
West  Point  Miss 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Friar's  Poiift  Miss  ... 

Co.. 

Haslehurst.  Miss 

Co.. 

'HAmn.nrln  Xfinii 

Co.. 

Grenada,  Miss 

Jackson,  Miss 

Lexington,  Miss   

May ersviUe, Miss  .... 
Oxford,  Miss 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Tupelo,  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 

'Rrookharen,  Miss  ... 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

HnlnmbnA    Minn 

Co.. 

Canton,  Miss    

Co.. 

Aberdeen,  Miss 

Co.. 

Winona.  Miss 

Macon  Miss 

Co.. 

Co.. 

StarkrUle,  Miss 

BtttesTille  Miss   ..     . 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Sardis,  Miss 

Co.. 

Magnolia,  Miss 

Indianola,  Miss 

Charleston,  Miss 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Co.. 

Senatobia,  Miss 

Austin,  Miss 

Co.. 

Co.. 

GreenviUe.  Miss 

Co.. 

Yasoo,  Miss 

Co.. 

Kashv^e,  Tenn 

Fniikfort,Ky 

S. .. 

S.  .. 

JTumlng 

Fanning 

Fanning 

Fanning 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning , 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Fanning  and  clear- 
ing land. 

•Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming.. ..... ..... 

Farming 

Farming , 

Farming 

Fanning , 

Farming 

Farming ^., 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming 

Farming... 

Fanning 

Farming 

Farming 

Fanning 

Farming 


Obaiit,tiUM,i 
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Table  Vll.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.^Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  mftde  or  work  done. 

Conviota  employed. 

Free  la. 
borers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

Qiumtitj. 

Unit  of  meaa- 
nre. 

Approxi*' 

mate  or  tree 

value. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

$17,400  00 

775  00 

2,480  00 

1,860  00 

1,560  00 

620  00 

620  00 

620  00 

620  00 

1,895  00 

155  00 

4,800  Ot 

8,800  00 

1.600  00 

16.540  00 

8,800  00 

775  00 

620  00 

1.490  00 

1,430  00 

930  00 

1,085  00 

^950  00 

64,000  00 

18.000  00 

66.000  00 

166,000  00 

8,400  00 

800  00 
1,675  00 
4,650  00 
2,800  00 
4.500  00 
2.050  00 
1.700  00 
1.400  00 
1.150  00 
12,900  00 
2.560  00 
8,950  00 
8,900  00 
6,000  00 
1,860  00 

800  00 
11.600  00 
7,600  00 
8,600  00 
8,500  00 
8.200  00 
4.960  00 
1,860  00 
2,290  00 

100  00 
1,120  00 
1.500  00 
2,740  00 
2,420  00 
9^130  00 

850  00 
6.500  00 

104 
4 

12 
9 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
1 

19 

88 
7 

63 

18 

4 

8 

7 

6 

5 

11 

26 

230 

80 

135 

605 

10 

8 

9 

15 

14 

17 

11 

8 

7 

5 

85 

12 

17 

16 

22 

6 

....... 

20 
86 
12 
18 
18 
10 
10 

6 

8 
13 
13 
45 

4 
21 

11 

7" 

3 

1 
24 

1 

i* 

2 

4* 

■■"20' 

25 
12 

8 
1 

i' 

8 

2* 

1 
2 
9 
8 

3* 

2 

13 
8 
6 

4 
1 
8 

4' 

1 

i' 

7' 

1 

115 

4 

12 

9 

8 

3 

3 

3 

8 

7 

1 

26 

41 

8 

87 

i». 

4 

3 

8 

8 

6 

11 

80 

230 

100 

160 

617 

13 

4 

9 

15 

15 

20 

11 

10 

8 

7 

44 

15 

17 

16 

25 

6 

2 

54 

28 

42 

16 

14 

21 

10 

14 

1 

6 

8 

16 

18 

52 

5 

21 

115 

5 

16 

12 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

1 

84 

54 

10 

116 

25 

5 

4 

10 

10 

6 

14 

40 

230 

100 

160 

677 

16 

5 

9 

20 

15 

26 

11 

10 

8 

7 

60 

15 

17 

21 

88 

8 

2 

08 

85 

58 

21 

18 

28 

10 

14 

1 

6 

8 

16 

18 

.52 

6 

21 

1 
2 

8 

4 

................ 

5 



g 



7 
g 

9 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

•■ -** 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 



32 

33 

34 

85 

36 

......  .... 

87 

88 

89 



40 

41 

42 



48 



44 

' 

45 

46 

........... 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 



62 

'.V/,V/.'.'.''.V.'Ji'. 

58 

54 

65 

66 

fn 

58 
59 

60 

498,070  00 

1.791 

187 

1.978 

2.386 

18,000  00 

110 

110 

110 
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LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 
fAbbreyiations  used  in  this  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County;  Ci,  City;  Pr.,  Priyate;  C,  Contacaotor.] 


Institution. 

Location. 

Of. 

floial 
eon* 
troL 

Who  furnishes— 

Indnatry. 

Power! 

Macb. 
ineryl 

Tools. 

1 

State  Penitentiary. 

Autauga  Co.  JaU. . 
BaldwfiiCo.  JaU... 

Butler  Co.  JaU 

ChUtonCo.JaU.... 
Conecuh  Co.  Jail... 
Crenshaw  Co.  JaU. 
Escambia  Co.  JaU.. 

Macon  Ca  JaU 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
Lincoln  Ca  JaU.... 
Pike  Ca  JaU 

State  Penitentiary. 
Baldwin  Ca  JaU... 
Barbour  Co.  JaU... 

Blount  Co.  Jail 

BuUockCaJall.... 
Calhoun  Co.  Jail... 
Cherokee  Co.  Jail.. 
Choctaw  Co.  JaU. . . 
Clarke  Co.  Jail....; 
Cleburne  Ca  JaU.. 

Coffee  Ca  JaU 

Colbert  Ca  JaU.... 

DaleCaJaU 

Dallas  Ca  JaU 

Fayette  Co.  JaU.... 

Geneva  Co.  Jail 

Greene  Co.  JaU.... 

Hale  Ca  JaU 

Jefferson  Co.  JaU  . . 

Lamar  Co.  JaU 

Lauderdale  Ca  JaU 
Lawrence  Co.  JaU . . 

Lee  Ca  JaU. 

Limestone  Co.  JaU 
Madison  Ca  JaU... 
Marengo  Co.  JaU . . . 
Marshall  Ca  JaU.. 

MobUeCaJaU 

MorjiranCaJaU.... 
Pickens  Co.  JaU.... 

PikeCaJail 

BusseUCaJail.... 

Shelby  Ca  JaU 

Sumter  CaJ*'-.... 
Tnscaloosfk  v;a  Jail 
Walker  Ca  JaU.... 
WUcoxCaJaU.... 
Stete  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

NobesvUle,  Nebr 

PrattviUe,  Ala 

Daphne,  Alaf 

S  ... 

1 

Eamefet  and  irnddU- 

Hameoses  and  o<d- 
lam. 

Lumber. ............ 

I 

Co.. 

? 

Co 

Lumber. ............ 

GreenviUe,  Ala 

Clanton,  Ala 

Co.. 

LniPbeTr 

Co.. 

Lnmber.... - 

RutledKe,Ala 

Pollard,  Ala 

Co.. 

Lomber 

Co.. 

Lnmber 

Co.. 

Lumber............. 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Co.. 

S... 

Lumber............. 

10 

Jackson,  Miss 

BrookhaTen.Mi8s.... 
Magnolia.  Miss 

Wetompka,  Ala 

Daphne,  Ala  ... r . 

S... 

Lnmber 

31 

Co 

Lumber ............. 

l?l 

Co.. 

Lumber........ 

1 

s... 

Mining- 
Cot^ 

y 

Co 

Coal 

B 

Clayton,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

4 

BlonntsViUe,  Ala 

Union  Springs,  Ala  . . . 

Jack8onviUe,Ala 

Centre.  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

rt 

Co. 

Coal 

fi 

Co 

Coal 

7 

Co.. 

Coal 

R 

Butier,  Ala 

Co.. 



Coal 

9 

Grove  HUl,Ahi 

EdwardsviUe,  Ala.... 
Elba,  Ala 

Co  . 

Coal 

10 

Co.. 

Coal 

11 

Co.. 

Coal 

1? 

Tuscumbia,  Ala 

OMu-k,  Ala 

Co. 

Coal 

13 

Co.. 

Coal 

14 

Selma,  ALfc... 

Co.. 

Coal 

1^ 

Fayette,  Ala 

Co  . 

Coal 

lA 

Geneva,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

17 

Eutaw.Ala 

Greensborongh,  Ala  . . 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Vernon,  Ala 

Co 



Coal 

18 

Co.. 

Coal I.. 

10 

Co.. 

Coal : 

?0 

Co.. 

Coal 

?.1 

Florence,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?? 

Moulton,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?8 

Opelika,Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?4 

Athens,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?f> 

HunteviUe,  Ala 

Linden,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?!A 

Co.. 

Coal 

?7 

GuntersvUle,  Ala 

MobUe.  Ala 

SomerviUe,  Ala 

CarroUton,  Ala 

Troy,  Ala 

Co.. 

Coal 

?8 

Co.. 

Coal 

?0 

Co.. 

Coal 

80 

Co.. 
Co.. 
Co- 
co . 

Coal i. 

81 

Coil 

89 

Scale,  Ala 

Coal , 

88 

Columbiana,  Ala 

Livinsston,  Ala 

TusciUoosa.  Ala 

Jasper,  Ala 

Coil 

84 

Co.. 

Coal 

8K 

Co 

Coal     

3ff 

Co.- 
Co.. 
8  ... 

Coil 

87 

Camden,  Ala 

. 

Coal 

88 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Coal 

80 

g 

/ 

Coal  and  iron 
and  making 
iron. 

Iron  ore  ....... 

ora, 
pig 

40 

Atlanta,  Ga 

S  .  . 

41 

l^ankfort,  Ky 

Columbia,  8.  C 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

KashvUle,  Tenn 

8  ... 

Coal 

42 

S  ... 

Phosphate 

48 

8    . 

cSSi?!!!!!.:::;;;;.;: 

44 

8  ... 

^bon  on ........  -— 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

ConviotA  employed. 

Free  la- 
borers 
required 

same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

TTnit  of  meae- 
ure. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
.  valne. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

$27,000  00 

30 

80 

80 

1 

2,800  00 

1,000  00 

6, 000  00 

3, 200  00 

2.250  00 

1,250  00 

1,000  00 

1.240  00 

84,000  00 

10, 000  00 

900  00 

250  00 

7 
3 
18 
10 
7 
4 
3 
4 
140 
25 
3 
1 

8 



10 
3 

18 

10 
7 
4 
8 
4 
140 

25 
8 
1 

12 

4 

24 

13 

9 

5 

4 

5 

140 

82 

3 

1 

• 

.......................... 

10 



11 

12 

63,890  00 

192,000  00 

3.300  00 

11,400  00 

3,256  00 

8,680  00 

10,000  00 

2, 170  00 

1, 100  00 

2,700  00 

2,700  00 

2,700  00 

2,200  00 

2,700  00 

20,500  00 

2,700  00 

550  00 

22,750  00 

13, 000  00 

90,600  00 

2,200  00 

6,500  00 

3,250  00 

2,700  00 

9, 200  00 

10,300  00 

12,500  00 

2,200  00 

20.000  00 

5.500  00 

7,200  00 

4, 340  00 

4,340  00 

7.600  00 

16,  800  00 

10,  300  00 

3,250  00 

14,000  00 

37,200  00 

142,000  00 

25,000  00 
175, 000  00 

23.560  00 
451,500  00 
131, 000  00 

225 

355 

6 

21 

6 

16 

13 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

88 

2 

1 

41 

24 

147 

4 

12 

6 

6 

17 

19 

21 

4 

84 

10 

13 

8 

.  8 

14 

28 

17 

6 

23 

60 

510 

00 
235 

76 
579 
172 

8 
5' 

a' 

i' 

'""26" 

2" 

3" 

i' 

s' 

2 

8 

....... 

5 

228 

856 

6 

21 

6 

16 

18 

4 

2 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

88 

6 

1 

42 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

5 

17 

19 

23 

4 

•      87 

10 

14 

8 

8 

14 

81 

19 

6 

26 

60 

510 

00 
235 

76 
597 
177 

252 

855 

6 

21 

6 

16 

18 

4 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

38 

5 

1 

42 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

5 

17 

19 

23 

4 

37 

10 

14 

8 

8 

14 

31 

19 

6 

26 

50 

510 

90 
235 

76 
697 
177 

1 
2 

..  . 

20 

21 
22 

28 

24 
25 
26 

27 

n 

30 

81 

82 

83 

34 
35 

86 

37 

88 

39 

40 

41 

42 

48 

........  ...  .. 

44 

1.625,445  00 

2,671 

66 

2.787 

2,727 

___ , 
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KEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 


Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Oontinaed- 

LEASE  SYSTEM-Concluded. 
[AbbreviationB  need  in  this  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County;  CL,  City;  Pr.,  Private;  C,  Contractor.] 


Institation. 

Location. 

Of. 

flcial 
con- 
trol 

Wlib  fnmiahea— 

Indnstry. 

Power! 

Maoh. 
ineryf 

Tools. 

1 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
Ter.  Penitentiary.. 

State  Penitentiary. 

Territorial  Peni- 
tentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 
Sute  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary. 

Atlanta,  Ga     ........ 

S  ... 

Building  railroad .. . 
BoUding  railroad... 
Repairing  railroad.. 

Repairing  loToe 

Building  railroad... 
Building  railroad  . . . 

8Um»— 

Stone,  broken 

Stone,  dressed 

Stone,    quarried; 
ditch-digging,  etc 

Cigars 

9 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Kongo,  La 

Baton  Bouee,  La 

Jackson,  Miss.., 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

8  ... 

s 

8  ... 

4 

S  ... 

ft 

8  ... 

6 

S  ... 

1 

Wetnmpka,  Ala 

Nobe8v!lle,Nebr 

Santa  F6,N.M 

Littie  Rock,  Ark 

Seatco,  "Wash 

8  ... 

9 

S... 

8 

Ter. 
8... 

1 

1 

Ter. 

8... 

Sashe^  doors,  and 

Bricklaying,     car* 

TVood-ohopping  — 

Kaval  stores 

Lime 

Wagon-driTlAg 

Gravel  digging 

Laund^rinff 

1 

LitUe  Rock.  Ark 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Qa 

9 

8... 

a 

8... 

4 

8... 

5 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Jackson,  Miss 

Nobesville,  Nebr 

8... 

a 

8... 

7 

8  ... 

8 

8... 
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Tabus  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— CoDcladed. 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

ConyicU  employed. 

Free  la- 
borers 

required 
for  the 
same, 
work. 

Grade. 

QnanUty. 

Unit  of  moM- 
nre. 

Approxi> 

ni«te  or  tme 

value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

$62, 000  00 
162,000  00 
254,000  00 
42,000  00 
82,000  00 
200, 000  00 

200 
394 
547 
91 
136 
644 

•••••• 

200 
894 
547 
91 
130 
644 

200 
804 
547 
91 
176 
644 

1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

6 

792,000  00 

2,012 

2,012 

2,052 

6,000  00 
28.000  00 
16,000^ 

06 
31 
84 

66 
31 
84 

66 

31 
63 

1 

) 

8 

40,000  00 

181 

181^ 

160 

60,000  00 

40 

40 

40 

1 

80.000  00 

45 

.   45 

16 

1 

23,250  00 

30,000  00 

100, 000  00 

7,000  00 

1,380  00 

10,000  00 
8,000  00 
6,000  00 

38 

75 
181 
20 

'""85 
22 
10 

'""25' 

38 

76 
181 
20 
25 
85 
22 
10 

30 

65 
271 
20 
25 
35 
28 
19 

1 

9 

R 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

185,630  00 

390 

26 

416 

498 
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Table  Vn.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued 

SUMMARY.— PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


ClABses  of  industries. 


Approximate  or 

true  value  of 

goods  made  or 

work  done. 


ConTlots  employed. 


Hale. 


Fesiftlew 


TotaL 


Free  labor- 

era  re- 
quired for 

woric 


Barrels,  etc ■ 

BooUaod  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Carpeting 

Carriages  and  wagons. .. 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  eto 

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Iron  goods 

Mining 

Public  ways 

Public  works 

Stone 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc 

Tobacco 

Wooden  goods , 

Miscellaneous 


$219.465  94 

670, 087  70 

63,787  94 

318, 695  54 

75,407  14 

93.965  00 

442, 155  68 

269.  243  03 

348,524  46 

89.000  00 

145, 187  00 

170. 680  05 

189,779  10 

242, 547  13 

574, 624  90 

16, 117  69 

16.243  00 

25, 847, 34 

165,289  28 


4,086,637  87 


1,179 
225 

1,053 
204 
156 
778 

1.488 

1,124 
54 
312 
536 
866 
611 

4,146 
47 
106 
84 


13,888 


659 
82 
41 


67 


266 
1.179 

226 
1,144 

212 

156 

l,4di 

1,670 

1,166 

64 

812 

636 
'    866 

6U 

4,146 

47 

106 
84 

717 


196 

«a 

144 
801 
14S 

125 

68i 

1,471 

Tit 

38 

312 

601 

826 

831 

2,688 

24 

70 

74 

873 


14,827 


10,671 


SUMMARY.— CONTRACT  SYSTEM  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUSTRIES. 


Agricultural  implements 

Biurels.  eto 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc . . . . . 

Carpeting , 

Carriages  and  wagons . . . , 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery . 

Iron  goods 

Public  ways 

Stone  

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc . 

Tobacco 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


$596,090  00 

667 

402 

6.817 

60 

271 
30 

619 
1,258 

933 
1,265 

805 

211 

549 
1,741 

568 
89 

240 

667 
408 

270 
80 
610 

211 
640 

89 
240 

446 

615. 407  50 

.  .... 

330 

8,861,771  91 
25,000  00 

189 

4.228 
45 

266,300  00 
20.000  00 

8 

200 

20 

1. 277. 200  00 

438 

830,343  92 

570, 613  75 

1,224,654  00 

1,013,910  00 

65,000  00 

18 
8 
80 
48 

900 
720 
008 

886 
211 

691,577  86 

868 

1. 231. 904  00 

1,210 

366,681  00 

412 

57,584  30 

65 

382,118  00 

170 

18,096,245  74 

15,425 

246 

16,670 

11.443 

SUMMARY. -PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUSTRIES. 


Boots  and  s&oes 

Brooms,  brushes,  eto — 
Carriages  and  wagons. . 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 
Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc 

Tobacco 

Wooden  goods 

Miscellaneous 


$543,520  00 

215,960  00 

625  00 

912. 134  65 

342,867  87 

83.750  00 

6,104  00 

29, 675  00 

225,000  00 

19, 6a  00 


2,879,180  62 


440 

609 

85 

2,016 

1,208 

76 

57 

50 

150 

62 


4,693 


60 


75 


083 


6,678 


440 

3U 

650 

404 

85 

28 

2.852 

1,167 

1,230 

880 

76 

60 

67 

43 

60 

42 

160 

80 

127 

114 

3»98l 
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Table  Vn.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Continued. 

SUMMARY— LEASE  SYSTEM  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


OlMsea  of  industries. 


Agrionltand  implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc 

CarriAges  and  wagons — 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc . 

Pomitnre 

Harnesses  and  saddlery .. 

Lumber 

Mining 

Public  ways 

Stone , 

Tobacco 

Wooden  goods 

MisceUaneoos 


Approximate  or 

true  valae  of 

goods  roade  or 

work  done. 


$68,000  00 
24,900  00 

108, 000  00 
34,000  00 

618, 000  00 
15,000  00 

493, 070  00 

18,000  00 

27,000  00 

63,880  00 

1,625,445  00 

792,000  00 
49,000  00 
50,^K)0  00 
30. 000  00 

185, 630  00 


Convicts  employed. 


Male.  Female. 


4, 191. 935  00 


84 

40 
555 

41 
556 

2-i 

1,791 

110 

30 

225 

2,671 

2,012 

181 

40 

45 
890 


8,793 


187 


25 


311 


■  Total. 


84 

40 
575 

41 
566 

22 

1,978 

110 

30 

228 

2,787 

2,012 

181 

40 

45 
415 


9,104 


Free  labor- 
ers re- 
quired for 
the  same 
work. 


84 

40 

565 

41 

666 

22 

2,336 

110 

30 

252 

2,727 

2,052 

100 

40 

J6 

498 


9,534 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS.    ' 

f 

•4,086,687  87 

18, 096, 245  74 

2,879.180  52 

4,191,939  00 

18,888 
15,425 
4,693 
8,793 

939 
245 
983 
311 

14,827 
15,670 
5,676 
9,104 

10,671 
11,448 
8.966 
£534 

Contract  system 

Lease  system 

28,753.999  13 

42,799 

2,478 

45,277 

85,534 

RECAPITULATION  OF  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES  BY  SYSTEMS. 


Indostiy  dass  and  systems  of 

Approximate  or 

true  value  of 

goods  made  or 

work  done. 

Convicts-  employed. 

Free  labor- 
ers re- 
quired for 
the  same 
work. 

work. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

▲ajaCUI.TUBAL  DCPLKMBNTB. 

Public  account.................. 

Contract          - 

$596,090  00 

567 

667 

445 

Piece  price 

Lease  .-*. 

68,000  00 

84 

84 

84 

664,090  00 

651 

651 

529 

BABBBLB,  BTC. 

Public  account. 

219.465  94 
616,497  50 

265 
402 



266 

402 

198 

Contract 

830 

Piece  price. 

Iiftsse 



834.963  44 

667 

667 

528 

BOOTS  Aia>  SHOIS. 

Public  account 

670,087  70 

8,801.771  91 

543,520  00 

24,900  00 

1.179 

5,817 

440 

•    40 

1,179 

5,960 

440 

40 

801 

Contract 

133 

4.226 
311 

Piece  nrice.. 

Lease 

40 

10, 100, 279  61 

7,476 

133 

7,609 

6,878 
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Table  VII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Ooutinaod. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES  BY  SYSTEMS— Continiied. 


Indnstiy  class  and  systems  of 

Approximate  or 

true  value  of 

goods  made  or 

work  done. 

Cooricts  employed. 

Free  la. 
borers  re- 
quired for 
the  same 
work. 

work. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

BBZCK. 

PiiUio  aooomit. ................. 

/            163,787  94 
2^000  9€ 

226 
60 

1 

226 
60 

144 

Contract -..- - 

45 

liOaso  ..•..............*--....... 

198,000  00 

555 

20 

575 

565 

286,787  94 

840 

21 

861 

754 

BBOOMS,  BBU8BX8,  BTC. 

Public  account -..--- 

318, 695  54 
266,300  00 
215.960  00 
34,000  00 

1.053 

271 

-       609 

41 

91 
8 
50 

279 

659 

41 

891 

Contract 

SM 

4M 

LfMMO  ......................«...T 

*    41 

834.955  54 

1,974 

149 

2,123 

1,545 

CAEPRIMO. 

Pnblio  account  r  ,rT^-^T, ,,.-- 

75,497  14 
20,000  00 

204 
80 

8 

212 
80 

143 

Contract 

29 

Pisco  nrice 

liOano                 ■•               r.     .. 

CABKIAOIB  AND  WAGONS. 

Public  accoont .... 

95,497  14 

234 

8 

242 

163 

93.965  00 

1, 277, 200  00 

625  00 

618,000  00 

156 

619 

35 

536 

156 

619 

35 

566 

125 

Contract 

438 

26 

Lease 

10 

566 

CLOTHINQ. 

Public  account. 

1,089,790  00 

1,866 

10 

1,376 

1,155 

442.155  68 

830, 843  92 

912,134  65 

15,000  00 

773 

1,258 

2,016 

22 

639 

18 

836 

1,482 

1.276 

2.852 

22 

686 

Contract 

900 

Pieco  price 

1,967 

LfMse 

23 

FABMINa,  GABDINOCG,  BTC. 

Public  account 

2,199,634  25 

4,009 

1,513 

5.582 

8,665 

260,243  03 

1,488 

82 

1,670 

1,471 

Contract 

Piece  nrioe 

I^fMMO 

493,070  00 

1,791 

187 

1,978 

2;S86 

FUBNITURB. 

Public  account 

762,313  03 

8,279 

269 

8.548 

8.807 

348,524  46 

570, 618  76 

342,867  87 

18,000  00 

1,124 
933 

1,208 
110 

41 
8 
22 

1,165 

941 

1,280 

no 

716 

Contract 

729 

Piece  price 

881 

Lease  ........................... 

110 

HABNBSBBS  AND  8ADDLBRT. 

Public  account 

1.280,006  08 

8,875 

71 

8,446 

2.4» 

30.000  00 
1,224,654  00 
.83,750  00 

27,000  00 

54 

1,265 

76 

80 

54 
30 

38 

Contract 

80 

906 

59 

Lease 

80 

IBOH  GOODS. 

Public  account...... ............ 

1,874,404  00 

1,425 

80 

1,455 

1,088 

145, 187  00 
1,013,910  00 

812 

805 

48' 

312 
896 

312 

Contract 

685 

Lease 

1 

1, 150, 097  00 

1,117 

48 

1.165 

907 
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Table  Vn.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  SYSTEMS,  ETC.— Concluded. 
KECAPI.TULAT10N  OF  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES  BY  SYSTEMS— Concluded. 


Indiiatry  class  and  sirstems  of 

Approximate  or 

true  valae  of 

goods  made  or 

work  done. 

Convicts  employed. 

Free  la. 

borers  re- 

qnlred  for 

the  same 

work. 

^      work. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

LUMBBB. 

Contract 



I^ieoe 'Dries......... ^ 

IjOom 

103,800  00 

225 

3 

228 

262 

MUnHO. 

i>nKiio  account . -^ 

63,890  00 

225 

8  1              228 

262 

170, 630  05 

536 

636 

601 

Contract  .■ .........r..r.^^. 

jjti^rt 

1,525,445  00 

2,671 

66 

2,787 

2.727 

PUBUC  WAYS. 
PnMio  accoQDt T.-,r-r'..-...i 

1,696,075  05 

8,207 

06 

8,273 

8,228 

189,770  10 
65.000  00 

868 
211 

866 

211 

826 

Oootraot 

211 

Piece  price 

Tjcasc ..■■•.... 

792,000  00 

2,012 

2,012 

2,062 

1,046,770  10 

3,089 

8,089 

8.088 

PUBUC  WOBKS. 

PaUio  accoQikt . .......... ..., 

242,547  13 

611 

611 

681 

Contract 

Piece  price...... ...... 

X^DAM 

242, 547  13 

611 

611 

631 

STOITB. 

Pablie  accoont .................. 

674, 624  90 
691,577  86 

4.146 
649 

4,146 
649 

^S? 

Contract 

Piece  price 



I^ease 

49,000  00 

181 

181 

160 

1,315,202  26 

4,876 

4,876 

8,160 

rrOVBS,  HOLLOW  WABB,  Exa 
Public  accooat « 

16, 117  69 

1,231,904  00 

6,104  00 

47 

1,741 

57 

47 

1,741 

57 

24 

Contract 

1,210 
48 

Piece  price 

Jjeas^^ ,...,..,....,,-• 

1,254  125  69 

1    HiK 

1,845 

1,277 

TOBACCO. 

Public  accoon^ 

16.243  00 
366,681  00 
29.575  00 
50,000  00 

105 
568 
50 
40 

105 

668 

50 

40 

70 

Contract 



412 

Piece  price 

42 

IxMuie ■■•■ 

40 

462,499  00 

763 

763 

664 

WODDKlf  (U)ODA 

PnbUc  account 

25,847  34 

57.584  30 

225.000  00 

80,000  00 

84 
89 
150 
45 

84 
80 
150 
45 

74 

Contract 

66 

Piece  price...................... 

60 

Loaio 

16 

838,48164 

868 

868 

206 

ICTAPBI  T^nniTs 

■ 

PnbUo  aooonnt...*.* ............ 

165,239  23 

888,118  00 

19,644  00 

186^680  00 

660 
240 

890 

57 

717 
240 
127 
416 

878 

Contnot — -. 

170 

^SL^ 

76 
25 

114 
408 

* 

768,68188 

1.843 

167 

1.480 

1,160 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 


Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE  BY  CLASSES  OP 

INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

[▲bbreviatioiuiiMed  in  this  table:  S..Htate;  Co.,  Coanty :  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private;  P.A.,Pablicaoeoaiits 
C't.,  Contract;  P.  P., Piece  price;  li.,LeaBe;  C, Contractor. | 


State  or  territory. 


Institation. 


Official 
controL 


System 

of 
work. 


Wbo  fomiahea— 


Power! 


Maob. 
ineryt 


Toolst 


Iowa 

Miobigan. 
Minnesota 
Nebraska. 


Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 


S 
S 
8 
S 


C't.... 
C't.... 
C't.... 
L 


C. 
C. 
S.aiidc. 


C. 
C 
S.ando. 


BARRELS.  ETC. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  (north) 

Penitentiary 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 
State  Penitentiary 


s 

C't.... 

C 

C 

c 

s 

C't... 

C 

C 

c 

s 

C't... 

0 

C 

c 

Co.... 
s 

p.  A.. 

C't.... 

C 

C 

C 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Colorado 

Connectiont ... 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas 

Eentacky  ..... 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. 

Michigan 

Missouri , 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

New  York 


State  Industrial  School 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 

Southern  Penitentiary .'...'..... 

State  Reform  School 

State  Prison  (north) 

State  Prison  (south) 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison 

Industrial  School  (boys* department) . 

StatoPenitentinryl 

lTnite<l  StateaMilitary  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuge 

State  Prison 

Reformatory 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for  Berk- 
shire Co. 

Jail  and. House  of  Correction  for 
Bristol  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for  Es- 
sex Co. 

House  of  Correction  at  Ipswich 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction  at  Salem 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Re- 
formatory. 

Reform  School 

SUte  Penitentiary 

House  of  Refuge 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 

Auburn  Prison 

Sing  Sing  SUte  Prison 

•  Hand-power. 


s 

s 

s 

8 

S 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

U.S.. 

s 

s 

S.&CI 

s 

8 

Co.... 

P.  A.. 

C't  ... 
C't.... 
C't.... 
C't.... 
C't.... 
C't... 
C't  ... 
p.  A.. 

C 

C 

8 

8 

C 

c 

c 

0 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C't  ... 
P.  A.. 

8 

c 

c 

L 

C't.... 
C't.... 
C't..« 
P.P.. 

c 

c 

8 

c 

c 

c 

C.w... 

c 

c 

C't.... 

c 

Co.&a 

c 

Co.... 
Co.... 

P.  A.. 

C't.-.. 

Co.... 

% 

c 

Co.... 
Co.... 
8 

C't... 
C't.... 
C't.... 

Co.... 

c... 

c 

c 

0 

c 

c 

c 

S 

8 

CI .... 
S 

p.  A.. 

C't.... 
C't.... 
p.  A.. 

C 

Ci  .... 

c 

a.... 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

P.P  .. 
P.A.. 
C't.... 

oVM'. 

0.*.*;:; 

oTI-'II 
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TABLE  VIU.— GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE  BY  CLASSES  OF 

INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.. 

[AblnvYiAtioiu  used  in  tiiia  table :  S.,  State ;  Co.,  County ;  Ci.,  City ;  Pr..  Private ;  P.  A.,  Pablic  accoont ; 
C't.  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease;  C,  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  em- 
ployed. 

Free 
laborers 
reqoired 
Srthe 

same 
work. 

Grade. 

Qoantity. 

Unit  Of 
measare  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 

maoe  or  trne 

valae. 

Male. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Good 

447,708 

ArUcles 

$120. 590  00 
280.000  00 
105. 500  CO 
68.000  00 

115 

169 

283 

84 

116 

160 

2a3 

84 

95 
100 
250 

84 

1 

Fair 

2 

Medium 

It 

4 

664,090  00 

651 

651 

529 

BARRELS,  ETC. 


Standard 

372,000 
179,975 

40.000 
251, 171 

75,000 

$375.000  00 
174. 407  00 

30,000  00 
210.405  94 

30,000  00 

188    

125    

45    

265    

44    

188 
125 
45 
2C5 

125 
125 

86 
108 

44 

Fiwt  olaiw 

Tflrst  olaaa 

Best 

Pint  clam 

834.963  44 

W7    

667 

528 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Comrnon....... 

$2,248  60 

109,000  00 

1,180,000  00 

350,000  00 

150. 000  00 

297,716  40 

275,000  00 

161,  OOO  00 

165  00 

70, 125  00 

161, 656  00 

24,900  00 

125,000  00 

al2,000  00 

(b) 
199, 720  00 
c  77, 550  00 

29,239  36 

28.800  00 

75,600  00 
12,000  00 
45,000  00 

1.200  00 
765, 000  00 
150. 000  00 
13.605  65 
180, 000  00 
235,785  76 
862,400  00 

5 
205 
480 
225 
165 
130 
175 

90 
4 

27 
172 

40 
129 
106 
100 
150 

55 

85 

90 

47 
61 
150 

8 

516 
85 
64 
130 
174 
292 

"'is' 

5 
205 
480 
240 
165 
130 
175 

90 
4 

27 
172 

40 
129 
106 
100 
150 

55 

85 

00 

47 
61 
150 

8 
516 
85 
64 
130 
174 
292 

1 

95 

830 

180 

165 

180 

175 

75 

1 

20 

188 

40 

86 

53 

50 

120 

35 

68 

56 

16 

22 

100 

3 
344 
50 
25 
111 
130 
219 

1 

Secofidsnide • 

*f 

Mediom'to  fine 

494.000 
245,000 
160,000 
210.000 
156,500 
60,000 
165 
25,500 
80,828 

Pairs 

3 

Hedium « 

Pairs. 

4 

Kedinm 

Pairs 

5 

Second  claoa 

Pairs 

6 

Heoond claaa 

Pairs 

7 

llrstolasa,  heavy 

Good A. 

Good 

Pairs 

R 

Pairs 

0 

Pairs 

10 

Coarse.—-.. 

Pairs 

11 

n 

Hediam 

175,000 
8.000 

(b) 
119,832 

84,600 

28,601 

id) 

108,000 
7,500 

Pairs 

Pairs 

13 

Hedinm 

14 

Hedinm .:::;:::.::;;:::: 

^1     <*> 
Pairs 

15 

Hedlom  and  cheap 

Hedinm ITT- 

16 

Pairs 

17 

Hedinm 

Pairs 

18 

Hedinm 

(d) 
Pairs 

19 

Lowcrade...... 

?0 

Medinmv.:::::::.::.:.:. 

Cases  («) 

21 

Mediqn  Mid  common  .... 

?? 

C<munon 

600 
412,400 
120,000 

Pairs 

2« 

Hedinm 

Pairs 

24 

Hedinm  line 

Pairs 

?fi 

Common 

?fi 

Common 

'     120. 000 
119,430 
046.800 

Pairs 

S 

MSiM?..;::::::.:::;:;; 

Pairs 

Common 

Pairs 

29 

a  Valne  of  labor  done  dnrin^  the  months  of  September,  Octol>er,  and  November,  1885,  only. 
b  Works  commenced  prior  to  date  of  report,  bnt  there  were  no  receipts  from  this  indnstry. 
0  BepieMnta  entire  prodoot  of  sliop.  in  wliioh  $38,635  84  is  paid  as  wages  to  firee  laborers. 
4Mt000palnof  •hoei,TaliMdat$U,000;  andMOOcMMof  boot-hMS,  Talnedat$4,80a 
iBoolaadibothMla. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF    L  ABO  11. 


Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUS- 

TRIES— Coutinued. 

•  BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 

[AbbrevUtionsiued  in  this  table:  S.,  State;  Co.,  County ;  Ci.,  City;  Pr.,  Private;  P.  A..  Public  aoooimt; 
C't,  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Leaee ;  C,  Contractor.] 


BRICK. 


Arkansas 

Califomla 

Colorado 

Georffia 

State  Penitentiary 

S 

L 

State  Prison  at  San  Quentin 

i::::. 

S 

s 

Ci  .... 
Ci.... 

S 

8 

P.  A  .. 

Stote  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Soathern  Penitentiary 

P.A.. 

"-«r 

niinois 

C't... 
P.A.. 
P.  A.. 

S 

0 

o^ 

Illinois 

House  of  Correction  at  Chicago 

House  of  Correction  at  Pooria 

State  Penitentiary 

Illinois 

8 

North  Carolina . 
Oregon 

P.A... 

9 

State  Penitentiary 

P.A  .. 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 


Colorado 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa  ..;. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan , 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Now  Jersey  .. 
New  Jersey  . . 
New  York... . 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

PtOBiylTMlift... 


WottwnPenitwtUry |  8 |  0't....i  ■.(•r.l'ff^IXKIIIJ 

•  The  itate  reoelyev  rent  for  the  power  ftiniiihi4« 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  rNTDUS- 

TRIES— Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES—CoDcladed. 


( AbbTOTiAtiona  nsod  in  ibis  table :  S..  State ;  Co..  CkMioty ;  Ci..  City ;  Pr.,  PriTato ;  P.  A.,  Public  aooonnt ; 
C't,  Contraot;  P.  P.,  Pieoo price;  L.,  Leoee;  C,  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 


Grade. 


Qoantity. 


Unit  of 

measore  or  de- 

stiription. 


Approxi- 

mate  or  tme 

value. 


'  Convicts  e 
ployed. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total. 


Free 
laborers 
required 
fortbe 


work. 


Kedium . 
Medium. 


Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Lowgrado 

Medium  (brogans) . 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 


Beet 

Medium 

Medium  and  low 

Allicradee 

Coarse 

Second  class 

Medium 

Common  and  medium . 
Common...... ........ 


150,000 

oe.Goo 

87,989 

770,000 

1,078,000 

160.000 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 

Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 


98,^)00 

40.854 

260,690 

13.643 


11.460 
90,000 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 

Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 


9,000 
121, 170 
655,920 


Pairs. 
Pairs. 
Pairs. 


19.608 


Pairs. 


$^2^ooooo 

169,800  00 
90,188  50 

677,500  00 

1, 347, 500  00 

240,000  00 

4,785  19 

62,000  00 

50,442  00 

856,452  81 

20,464  50 

1.485  64 
15,757  50 
75,000  00 
150.000  00 
10,800  00 
90,837  75 
631,289  95 
360,000  00 
8  J,  264  00 


148 
160 
250 

475 
551 
150 
50 
50 
107 
283 
67 

12 

80 

150 

67 

21 

65 

402 

353 

80 


40 


143 
160 
250 

475 

601 

160 

50 

50 

107 

291 

67 

12 
80 
150 
80 
21 
65 
450 
353 
80 


10,100,279  61 


7,476 


133 


7,609 


160 

816 
444 

100 
50 
40 
71 

194 
84 

6 
53 
65 
80 
21 
82 
450 
200 
40 


5,378 


BRICK. 


Common. 
Conunon.< 


Good 

Second  grade 

No.1 

First  class  (rough) . . 
€h>od  merchantable. 


6,000,000 
8,547,500 
1,250.000 


2,000,000 


$26,000  00 
4,075  04 
10,000  00 
172,000  00 
25,000  00 
17,737  50 
6,250  00 
13,725  40 
12,000  UO 


286,787  94 


75 
87 
40 
480 
60 
46 
22 
40 
40 


840 


21 


76 
87 
40 
600 
60 
46 
23 
40 
40 


861 


65 

•20 
500 
45 
80 
15 
40 
20 


754 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 


Medium  and  best . 

K0.I 

AU  grades 

Good 

Good 


I  grades. 


Medium  and  common . 
Comm<m. ............. 


Common. 


Common  and  medium. 

Common 

Common...... 

Common....... ....... 

Good 


First  daas. 
Best 


1,800 

15,650 

600 

28.000 


45,336 
20,000 


846,600 
8,844 

(a) 

86,000 
2,600 
9,000 


87,684 
28,000 


Dozen . 
Doxen. 
Dosen. 


Doien . 
Dosen . 


Dosen  . . . 

Dosen ... 
Dosen ... 
Dosen... 


Dosen . 
Dosen. 


19, 118  28 
8,000  00 

81,800  00 
1, 675  00 
5,200  00 

30,000  00 

67,679  84 

85,000  00 
4.000  00 
4,000  00 
84.560  00 
4.343  72 
6^857  53 
54.000  00 
8.000  00 
13.408  80 
95,850  00 

40.000  00 
66,000  00 


21 
21 

...... 

35 

10 

14 

83 

175 

40 

50 

8 

115 

40 

145 

75 

8 

48 

60 

466 

40 

200 

46 

16261  LAB- 


a  11,000  dosen  brooms  and  475,000  brushes. 

-12 


21 


10 

14 
88 
175 

49 

60 

8 

116 
40 

145 
83 
48 
60 

606 

200 
46 


4 
15 
86 

4 

11 

83 

100 

30 
30 
8 
99 
20 
109 
66 
86 
87 


£00 
81 
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Ml^ORT  OP  tttE  COMHt^SIOKEft  OP  LABOR. 


Tablb  VIIL— goods  MADK,  ETC.,   BY  GLASSEiS  OF  INDL-S 

TKlES—GoDtiiiueil. 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


C't,  Contract-,  P.P.,  Pieoe  price;  L.,  Lease;  C,  Contnkctor.] 

.Public  acoouot; 

State  or  territory. 

Institution. 

Official 
control. 

System 

of 
work. 

Who  fumishee— 

Power! 

Mach- 
inery! 

1 
Tools  r! 

1 

?0 

Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 

Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
West  Virginia.. 

Reform  School 

8.... 
S.,ct,& 

Co.... 
Co.... 
S 

P.  A.. 

91 

House  of  Refuge. 

P.P  .. 

?ffl 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

P.  A  .. 

V3 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse 

P.  A.. 

?ei 

Penitentiary 

C't.... 

S    .... 

C 

0 

CARPETING. 


1 

Maryhind 

Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 

CitvJail      

Ci.... 
Co.... 
Co  ... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 
Co.... 

C't.... 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A  .. 
P.  A.. 
P.  A  .. 
P.  A.. 

(a) 

C 

c... 

? 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

.:::: 

Chester  Co.  Prison...... 

Dektware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison  ......  ......... 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison     

Northampton  Co.  Prison 

Northumberland  Co.  Prison 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

^ssissippi 

Ohio. 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Texas    

West  Virginia.. 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison   

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 
State  Penitentiary 
Penitentiary 


8 

C't.... 

8 

C 

c 

S 

S 

P.  A.. 

C't.... 

C 

c 

c 

8 

S 

L 

c!'*.".' 

•o::::: 

C't  ... 

C 

8 

8 

S 

P.P  .. 

L 

PA.. 

8 

C't.... 

8 

c 

C 

CLOTHING. 


a  Hrtn<M«M)m8  uh«mI. 
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Tablb  VIIL— goods  made,  etc.,  by  classes   of   INDUS- 

TRIES— Oontiuued. 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC.— Coocladed. 

[▲bbrevUtloDS  used  in  this  table:  8m  State ;  Co.,  Conntv;  Ci.,  City ;  Pr.,  Brivate;  P.  A.,  Pablio  fMoonnt ; 
O't,  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece  price;  X.,  Lease;  C.  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  em- 
ployed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 

measure  or  de» 

scripUon. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total 

Best 

22,200 
78,800 

1,008 
18,476 
(a) 

Dosen 

Dozen 

$25,803  68 
98,500  00 

804  60 
86,950  60 
125,000  00 

70 
197 

1 

40 
115 

60 


120 
107 

1 

40 
115 

00 
99 

1 
80 

87 

?0 

Hediom 

21 

Best 

n 

Best 

Dozen 

(a) 

^ 

Best   

?4 

834,055  54 

1,974 

149 

2.123 

1,545 

CARPETING. 


Low  grade 

Medium,  rag  and  ingrain 

Best 

Best,  rag 

Medium,  rag  and  jute . . . 

Best,iag 

Medium,  rag 

Medium 

Best,  rag 


60,000 
68,670 
15,419 
16,373 
14. 578 
12,076 
12.093 
25.100 
21,886 


Yards 
Yards 
Yards 
Yards 
Yards 
Yards 
Yards 
Yanls 
Yards 


$20,000  00 
28.470  40 
7.709  W) 
7,887  85 
7,810  14 
5, 434  20 
4. 442  55 
9,412  60 
9,850  00 


93,497  14 


80 

SO 

20 

24 

23 

18 

25 

25 

16 

20 

20 

15 

82 

7 

89 

20 

80 

80 

23 

U 

84 
26 

22 
20 

14 

1 

15 

10 

234 

8 

242 

163 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Good 

12,000 
(b) 

$720,000  00 

45, 000  00 

800.000  00 

68,000  00 

107. 200  00 

625  00 

650.000  00 

48.905  00 

150.000  00 

222 
94 

167 
77 

140 
85 

479 
62 
90 

"io' 

222 
94 

167 
87 

140 
35 

479 
62 
90 

167 
63 

110 
87 
94 
26 

479 
62 
67 

First  olasA .•  

(6) 

^air 

Medium  and  good 

First  olasn 

15,650 

Good 

Beat 

8,600 

1. 989, 790  UO 

1,306 

10 

1,376 

1,155 

CLOTHING. 


Medium 

Second  and  thiiu  jn^os. 
Common 


Medium    

First  grade 

Coarse  and  strong 
Common,  medium, 
good. 

Common 

Coarse 

Medium , 


Medium  . 


First  class. 


8,820 
8,700 

(«) 

249.600 
id) 


625 
2,000 
7,000 

13,128 


Dozen . . . 
Articles  . 


Pairs  of  hose. 
id) 


Suits. 
SaiU 
Suits. 


Pairs  of  pan- 
taloons. 


$3, 291  90        10 

21, 720  00  <     100 

1,000  00  ' 

98. 000  00  '  54 

21. 800  00  217 

205,293  02  200 

6,833  25 

8, 547  50 
24, 964  72 
56,<H)0  00 

62, 512  00 

23,2:)0  00 
30,400  00 
51,000  00 

3,350  00 

8,000  00 


10 

2 

100 

75 

30 

80 

23 

54 

88 

8 

225 

150 

200 

200 

70 

70 

70 

75 

75 

10 

82 

24 

53 

80 

235 
65 


184 


235 
180 
248 
60 
184 


64  111 
150     12 


1,360.434     Articles... 

Common 060     Suits 

Medium 12,109    Articles    ... 

a  28,000  dosen  brooms  and  15,000  dozen  whips. 

b  220  oarriAges  and  152  sleighs. 

e  420,000  pairs  of  half-hose  and  84,000  piirs  of  overalls. 

d  81,800  pialrt  of  socks,  64,775  pairs  of  mitts,  7,8i6  pairs  of  leggings,  and  26,040  caps. 


90 

150 

19 

40 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BT  CLASSES  OF  INDUS- 

TKIES— Goutiuued. 

FARMING,  GARDENING,  ETC.— Coucluded. 

[▲bbreyiationfl  used  in  this  table:  S..  State;  Co.,  County ;  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  P.  A.,  Pcblic  acooiml; 
C't,  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Leaoe;  C,  Contractor.] 


FURNITURE. 


1     California. . 


Coaneoticat  — 
District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

niinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

lovra 

Kentucky 

Maine  ......... 

Ma^HHacbusetts. 
MaHdiiobiiMetta. 
Mastaaohusetta. 

Maasaobusetts. 

MaasaobasettH.. 

Massaobusette. 

Maasaobosetts. 


State  Prison  at  San  Quentln 

State  Reform  Scbobl 

Reform  School 

House  of  Correction  at  Chicaj^o 

State  Prison  (north) 

Reformatory  Institution 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison , 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Reform  School , 

Stat«  Pri.-^on  

State  Workhouse 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for 

Franklin  Co. 
Jail  and  House   of  Correction  for 

Hampden  Co. 
Jail  and   Huii.so  of  Correction  for 

Hampshire  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for 

Norfolk  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for 

Plymouth  Co. 


s 

P.P  .. 

s 

P.P... 

Dist.. 

C't... 

Ci  .... 

P.P  .. 

S 

s 

s 

s 

C't  ... 
P.P  .. 
C't  ... 
L 

0 

c"''.l*. 

0 

cV.'.V. 

c 

c'"I! 

8 

P.P  .. 

S 

8 

C't... 

P.P .. 

s 

0 

c  ..*.".*. 

Co.... 

P.P  .. 

Co.... 

C't.-.. 

0 

c 

0-.... 

Co.... 

C't.... 

Co.... 

C't... 

Co.... 

P.P .. 

1 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  x\IA#B,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUS- 

TiilES— CoDtinued. 

FARMING,  GARDENING,  ETC.— Concluded. 

I 
[ Abbreriationa  need  in  this  table :  S..  State ;  Co.,  Coanty:  CL,  City ;  Pr^  Private ;  P.  ▲.,  Pabllo  aocoant ) 
C't,  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease ;  C,  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

ConTicts«m- 
ployed. 

Free 
laborers 
required 
for  the 
same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 

measore  or  de* 

soription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
valae. 

Male. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

$800  00 
1,675  00 
4,650  00 
2,800  00 
4,500  00 
2,050  00 
1,700  00 
1,400  00 
1,150  00 
12,900  00 
2,550  00 
8.950  00 
8,900  00 
6^000  00 
1,860  00 

800  00 
11,600  00 
7,800  00 
8,600  00 
8,500  00 
8,200  00 
4,960  00 
1,860  00 
2,290  00 

100  00 
1, 120  00 
1,500  00 
2,740  00 
2,420  00 
9.130  00 

850  00 
8.100  00 
18, 714  41 
10,000  00 
6^500  00 
220,000  00 
9,000  00 

8 
9 
15 
14 
17 
11 
8 
7 
5 
85 
13 
17 
16 
22 
6 

"ii" 

20. 
86 
12 
13 
18 
10 
10 
...... 

8 
18 
J8 
45 

4 
15 
85 
44 
21 

1 

...... 

8 
...... 

1 
3 
9 
8 

...... 

...... 

18 
8 
6 

4 
1 
8 

""4* 

1 

...... 

...... 

1 

'"*40" 
"42' 

4 

9 

15 

15 

20 

11 

10 

8 

7 

44 

15 

17 

16 

25 

6 

2 

64 

88 

43 

16 

14 

21 

10 

14 

1 

6 

8 

16 

18 

52 

6 

15 

125 

44 

21 

5 

9 

20 

15 

26 

11 

10 

8 

7 

60 

15 

17 

81 

88 

8 

8 

68 

85 

68 

21 

18 

86 

10 

14 

1 

6 

8 

16 

18 

52 

5 

10 

125 

44 

81 

M87 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

4? 

48 



44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

no 

51 

58 

58 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6? 

68 

64 

65 



66 

67 

6R 

m 

762,313  08 

3,279 

269 

3,648 

8.807 

FURNITURE. 


Fine,  medium,  and  com' 
mon. 

Allffrades 

Medium 


First  ^rade 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium  and  low. 


All  erades  (first  mostly), 
Medium  to  first  class  — 

Medium 

Common 


Medium .... 
Medium  ... 
First  class  ■ 
First  clans 


114,000 
4,300 

150.000 

8.148 
10.000 


38,461 


68.820 
30.000 

150.000 

20,000 

80,000 

4,000 


(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
Dos.  chairs. 


(a) 


ia) 
(a) 

(a) 

(«) 
(«) 
(a) 


$48,277  87 

93 

93 

80 

50,800  00 

275 

275 

805 

1,920  05 

104 

.....a 

104 

40 

76,880  00 

93 

93 

62 

168,000  00 

165 

165 

165 

5.460  00 

.... 

22 

22 

22 

100.000  00 

100 

100 

85 

18,000  00 

110 

110 

110 

11,700  00 

65 

65 

45 

71, 415  70 

141 

141 

76 

16,750  00 

68 

68 

54 

6,800  00 

22 

28 

22 

43.000  00 

92 

8 

100 

100 

7.000  00 

IG 

16 

16 

3i.  :.00  00 

75 

75 

75 

4,100  00 

11 

11 

11 

a  Chairs  eaoe-seated. 


>  167,616  chain  and  4,682  oradlea.  , 
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Table  VUL  —GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUS- 
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FURNITURE— Concluded. 

[  AbbreTlaUons  need  in  this  table :  8..  State ;  Co.,  County ;  Ci.,  City ;  Pr.,  Prirate ;  P.  A.,  Public  acooant; 
C'tt  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  I«.,^L»ease;  C,  Contraetor.] 


8tate  or  territory. 

Institution. 

Official 
control 

Q~m*t%»*s 

Whofnmiahefr- 

of 
work. 

Power! 

Mach- 
inecyf 

Tools  t 

17 
18 
19 

?0 

Mastachasetts.. 

Maasachnsetie.. 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Missoari 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire 

New  York. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction  for  Wor- 
cester Co.  at  Fitohburs. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Re- 
formatory. 
Reform  School • 

Co.... 

Co.... 

8 

8 

Ci.... 
Ci.... 
8 

8 

Co.,ci., 

8 

8 

>%. 

8 

Co.... 

P.P.. 
P.P.. 
C't.... 
P.  A  .. 

....a... 

c 

C 

c 

%} 

ITrknaA  of  rJnrrpflt.ion 

P.  A  .. 

*f7 

House  of  Refuge  .................... 

P.  P.. 

29 

State  Prison    T... 

C't.... 
P.P  .. 

8.  and 
c 

c 

c 

?4 

State  Industrial  School 

7f» 

State  Industrial  School 

P.P.. 

29 
27 

New  York  CathoUc  Protectory 

Penit«ntiarv. - 

P.P.. 

C't.... 
p.  A.. 

C 

c 

c 

28 

Ohio 

Penitentiary 

29 

PennsylTania... 
Pennsylyania... 

ToTaa 

Eastern  Penitentiary 

P.  A.. 
P.  A.. 

80 

House  of  BefDge..r 

State  Penitentiary 

81 

P.  A.. 

8? 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Reform  School • 

P.  P.. 

83 

P.  A.. 

HARNESSES  AND  SADDLERY. 


California , 

Illinois 

Indiana........ 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Texas  


State  Prison  at  San  Qnentin . 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  (south) 


XTnited  States  Ifilitary  Prison. 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 

Reformatory 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Auburn  Prison 

Erie-Co.  Penitentiary 

Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary ..... 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 


8.... 
8.... 

8.... 

IT.  8. 
8.... 
8.... 
8.... 
8.... 
8.... 
8.... 
Co... 
Co... 
8.... 
8.... 


P.P. 
C't... 
C't... 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 
C't... 
P.P. 
C't... 
L.... 
C't... 
C't... 
C't.... 
C't... 
C't... 


IRON  GOODS. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland.... 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Texas  


State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  (south) 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 

OpondagaCo.  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

Workhouse  at  Cincinnati 

Western  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  and  Providence  Co.  Jail 
State  Penitentiary 


8 

8 

8..ci. 

4&pr. 

Co.... 

8 

CI  .... 

8 

8.4&CO. 
8..... 


C't.... 
C't.... 
C't..-. 

Ct... 
Ct..., 
C't..., 
C't... 
C't... 
P.  A., 


C. 

0.. 

C. 

8.(a).. 

C... 


a  Th|p  «tate  receives  rent  for  power  f^unished. 
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Table  Vni.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUS- 
TRIES—Continued. 

FURNITURE— Concluded. 

[Abbreviations  used  in  this  table:  S^  State ;  Co.,  County ;  Ci.,  City ;  Pr»  Priyate ;  P.  A.,  Public  aooout; 
C%  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease ;  C,  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 


Grade. 


Quantity. 


Unit  of 
measure  or  de- 
scription. 


Approxi- 
mate or  true 
yalue. 


Convicts  em- 
ployed. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total 


Free 

laborers 

required 

for  the 

same 

work. 


Common 

Common , 

Mediom  and  common. 


Common 

Common ............ 

Hediam 

Common  hard  wood. 


41,608 
91,800 


(a) 
(a) 


Common  Grecian  firames. 

AU  gi 

Medin 


Good 

First  class.. 
Hediam  .... 
Best 


38,000 

291,238 

13.000 

48.500 

68,500 
32,000 
79,020 

36,000 


(a) 
Chairs 

(a) 
Bedsteads  . 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 


25,407 
54.670 


(a) 
(a) 


Good 

First  class. 
Common.... 


30,000 
114, 113 


(a) 
Chairs... 


$20,400  00 
42.400  00 
28,778  00 

12,544  48 
208,8tf3  14 

10,000  00 
100,000  00 

14,000  00 
12.800  00 
20,000  00 

18,000  00 

50,836  13 

7,410  50 

21,87180 

11,310  00 
7,500  00 
35,682  41 


47 

U4 

100 

212 

438 

25 

114 

85 
140 
120 

26 
25 
71 
180 

60 
50 
188 


47 

114 

100 

212 

479 

25 

114 


140 
120 

26 
25 
71 
180 


50 
188 


1,280,006  08 


3,375 


71 


8,446 


47 

U4 

75 

80 

350 

13 

80 


2.435 


HARNESSES  AND  SADDLERY. 


Common... 
First  class. 
Good 


Good 

First  class. 
First  class. 
Hediam  ... 


Hediam 

Hedium 

Beet 

First  class  and  mediam . 
Good 


2,817 

(6) 
1,095 


22,164 


(d) 

si,  590 
s475 


Dozen  saddle- 
trees. 

Sets 


Articles  . 


Tons  (s)  . 
Tons  (a)  . 


$17,500  00 
149, 000  00 
10,000  00 

12,000  00 

27,000  00 
(«) 

66,250  00 
825,000  00 

27,000  00 

83,215  00 
350.000  00 

95,000  00 
182,439  00 

30,000  00 


1,374.404  00 


6 
115 
20 

15 
39 
44 

70 
810 

80 

02 
350 

90 
215 

20 


1,^6 


80 


6 
115 
80 

15 
80 
44 

70 
810 

80 

92 
368 
102 
215 

20 


1,455 


8 
78 
20 

12 
26 
18 
66 

218 
80 
60 

276 
68 

144 
20 


1.088 


IRON  GOODS. 


First  class % 

6.000 

Tons  ........ 

$318,000  00 

390,000  00 

15,000  00 

45,000  00 
90, 910  00 

120, 000  00 
20,000  00 
6,000  00 

145, 187  00 

125 
300 
27 

42 
107 
167 
25 
12 
312 

7 
...... 

126 
300 
27 

40 

107 

208 

25 

12 

312 

100 

300 

18 

38 
71 

140 
17 
6 

812 

First  class 

HiMliara  ..-,.,     -.rr 

250 
645 

Tons 

Beat 

Tons...... .... 

First  class 

First  class 

(f) 

in 

Best 

Good 

1, 159. 097  00 

1,117 

48 

1,165 

997 

«  Chairs  eaae-seated.        b  357  sets  of  harness ;  also  other  matona)'.         e  Ko  receipts  daring  fiscal 
d  18,008  horse  collars  and  38,035  pairs  of  hames.       s  Saddlery  hard  warp;  all  made  outside  r 


fl'^f^ftlHg 


Dg  only  done  in  prison.         /  15,000  sieves,  8,000  bird  cages,  3,000  gross  of  brashes  of  vations 
nd  a  great  v*  riety  of  other  kinds  of  wire  goods,  such  as  rat  traps»  etc. 
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MINING. 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OP  1M)US- 

TKIES— Coutiuued. 

LUMBER. 

(AbbreriatloDJiaaod in  this  table:  S..  State;  Co.,Coanty:  Ci.,City;  Pr.,Priyate;  P.  A.,Pablicaoooiinti 
C*t,  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece pnce;  L., Lease;  C, Contractor.] 


Qonyicta  em- 
ploytjd. 

Free 

laborers 

required 

fertile 

same 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 
measnre  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
value. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

12,800  00 

•    1, 000  00 

6,000  00 

3,200  00 

2,250  00 

1, 250  00 

1,000  00 

1. 240  00 

84. 000  00 

10, 000  00 

900  00 

250  00 

7 

8 

18 

10 

7 

4 

8 

4 

140 

25 

3 

1 

8 

10 
8 

18 

10 
7 
4 
8 
4 
140 

25 
8 
1 

12 
4 

24 
18 
9 
6 

4 
5 
140 
82 
8 
I 

\ 

10 

U 

12 

63,890  00 

225 

8 

228 

252 

MINING. 


$192,000  00 

3,300  00 

11,400  00 

8,255  00 

8,6tK)  00 

10, 000  00 

2, 170  00 

1,100  00 

2,700  00 

2,700  00 

2,700  00 

2,200  00 

2, 700  «0 

20,500  00 

2,700  00 

550  00 

22,750  00 

13.000  00 

90,600  00 

2,200  00 

6,500  00 

8.250  00 

2, 700  00 

9.200  00 

10, 300  00 

12,500  00 

2,200  00 

20,000  00 

5,600  00 

7,200  00 

4,840  00 

4.340  00 

7,600  00 

16.800  00 

10, 300  00 

3,250  00 

14, 000  00 

37,200  00 

167,000  00 

85. 630  05 

175.000  00 

23.560  00 

585,  roo  00 

85. 000' 00 

355 

6 

21 

6 

16 

18 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

38 

2 

1 

41 

24 

147 

4 

12 

6 

5 

17 

19 

21 

4 

84 

10 

13 

8 

8 

14 

28 

17 

6 

23 

60 

600 

260 

235 

76 

751 

...... 

...... 

...... 

"20* 

■■3* 

"8 

...... 

...... 

2 

"T 

"23' 

355 

6 

21 

6 

16 

18 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

88 

5 

1 

42 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

5 

17 

19 

23 

4 

87 

10 

14 

8 

8 

14 

81 

19 

6 

26 

60 

600 

260 

235 

76 

774 

276 

855 

1 

e 

21 

6 

16 

18 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

88 

6 

1 

42 

24 

167 

4 

12 

6 

5 

17 

19 

28 

4 

87 

10 

14 

8 

8 

14 

31 

19 

6 

26 

600 
225 
286 
76 
774 
276 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

f 

8 

9 

10 

11 

...    * 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

^ 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

33 

84 

36 

36 

87 

88 

89 

1,289.844 

Bntibelscoal.. 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

1,696.075  05 

.%207 

66 

8,278 

8,228 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUS- 

TRIES— Contiuned. 


PUBLIC  ways. 

[AbbreTiAtioiwniied  in  ihiH table:  a.Stete;  Co., County;  CL.City;  Pr..  Private;  P.  A.,  Pnblio  aooonnt ; 
C't,  Contract;  r.  P.,  Piece  prioe ;  X.,  Lease ;  C,  Contractor.] 


Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  cm. 
ployea. 

Free 

laborers 

required 

for  the 

same 

work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 

measure  or  de- 

soription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
yalue. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

$25,103  00 

62,000  00 

152,000  00 

206,000  00 

82,000  00 

23,080  10 

10,000  00 

6,600  00 

200,000  00 

80,000  00 

45,000  00 

65,000  00 

84 

200 
8M 
638 
136 
U4 
48 
41 
644 
838 
241 
211 

84 

200 
884 
688 
136 
114 
48 
41 
644 
838 
241 
211 

63 

900 
884 
638 
176 
114 
28 
41 
644 
888 
241 
2U 

1 

10 

11 

13 

• 

1.046,779  10 

8.088 

3,088 

8,088 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 


$25^000  00 

158,000  00 

37,200  00 

17,847  13 

5,00000 

08 
182 
120 

83 
133 

83 
18J 
120 

83 
133 

125 
170 
120 
83 
133 

242,547  13 

611 

611 

631 

STONE. 


$5,000  00 
21, 020  00 
11,577  36 

600,000  00 
2,600  30 
15,000  00 
11,58180 

150,000  00 
28,500  00 
18,888  97 
28,000  00 
7,766  87 
23,400  00 

860,000  00 
16,000  00 
26.000  00 
23,822  40 
40,000  00 
30,000  00 

66 

328 

55 

253 

65 
180 

60 
172 

98 
125 

81 

IL 

134 

2,150 

84 
170 
350 
457 

69 

66 

828 

55 

253 

65 
180 

60 
172 

88 
125 

81 

11 

134 

2,169 

84 
170 
850 
457 

69 

66 

288 
10 

202 

50 
125 

45 
115 

49 
125 

31 

5 

100 

1,076 

63 

85 
238 
457 

35 

Common ..*.... 

1,464 

1,000 

8.583 

800,000 

Cubic  yards  .. 

Car  loads 

Cubic  yards.. 
Feet  . 

Common..... 

Beet 

Tlmtfllasa ...... 

18,000 
800.000 

Cubic  yards  .. 
Cubic  yards  . . 

16 

Beet * 

28,778 

Perches 

17 
18 

¥irtt  flIasA 

19 

1,315,202  26 

4,876 

4,876 

3,160 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


nntqvall^. 

Good 

Fair 


Kediom. 


(&) 


60,306 
2.400 


ib) 


Stoves. 
Tons... 


a  $10, 000  00 
8.000  00 

120,000  00 
8,785  02 

603,96Q00 

120, 

269, 


125 

125 

90 

14 

14 

11 

121 

121 

80 

20 

20 

8 

895 

895 

672 

'ys 

180 
250 

120 
166 

a  Hanuiiftotnred  dnrfaiff  Ave  months. 

h  8,506  storee  and  400,000  pounds  of  hollow  ware. 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS  MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES   OF   INDUS^ 

TRIES— Concluded. 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

[Abbreviations  used  in  this  table:  S.,  State:  Co.,  County:  CI.,  City;  Pr.,  Private;  P.  A.,  Pablio 
U't,  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece  price;  L..,  Lease;  C,  Contractor.] 


State  or  territory. 


Institution. 


Official 
oontroL 


System 

of 
work. 


Power  f 


Who  famiahet- 


Mach- 
inery  f 


Tooii* 


Ohio 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Arkansas  — 
Maryland 

Michigan.... 
Michigan 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. 


P.P  . 
P.  A. 
C't... 


C... 


c... 


TOBACCO. 


State  Penitentiary 

St.  Mary's  Indastrial  School 


State  Prison 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Be- 
foriniitory. 

Penitentiary 

Penitentiary ^. 

Eastern  Penitentiary — 

Western  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 


8 

S..  oi., 
&  pr. 

S 

S 


L.... 
C't... 

C't  ... 
C't... 

C't  ... 
P.P  .. 
P.  A*.. 
C't... 
C't.... 


&(a). 
C... 


—  •I' 


C... 

c... 


(J c 

c |c. 


WOODEN  GOODS. 


California 

Dist.  ot  Col . . . 

Kansas 

Massachnsetta. 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania. 
Washington  ... 


State  Prison  at  San  Qaentin... 

Wjishington  Asylum 

United  SUtes  Military  Prison  . 

State  Prison 

Stn'te  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

Territorial  Penitentiary 


S 

Dist  .. 
U.S  .. 

S 

S 

Co.... 
Ter... 


P.P  . 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
C't... 
C't  .. 
P.  A. 
L.... 


S  .. 
S.ando 


C. 
S.aDdc 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a  The  state  receives  for  rent  $2,000. 
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Table  VIII.— GOODS   MADE,  ETC.,  BY  CLASSES  OF   INDUS- 
TRIES—Coucladed. 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— ConoludtMl. 


[AbbniviAtionsniiedin  thlH table:  S.,  Stote:  Co.,  Coantyj  CL,  City;  Pr.,  Priyate;  P.  A.,  Pablioacooimt; 
C't.  Contract:  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L,,  Leaae;  C,  Contractor.] 

Goods  made  or  work  done. 

Convicts  em- 
ployed. 

Free 
laborers 
roqaired 

same 
work. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Unit  of 
meaanre  or  de- 
scription. 

Approxi- 
mate or  true 
valae. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

TotaL 

"Flmt  olaiw 

$6,104  00 

4, 332  07 

108,000  00 

57 
13 
170 

57 
13 
170 

48 
10 
82 

8 

Common  ................ 

9 

■pimt  olaM 

10 

1.254,125  09 

1.845 

1,845 

1,277 

TOBACCO. 


Medium . 


Common . 
Common. 


Lowjn^e- 
Lowicrade. 
Common  ... 
Common... 
First  class . 


5,000,000 


412.500 
4.650,000 
1,224,300 
8.000.000 

600,000 


Cigars. 


Cifsars.. 
Cigars . . 
Cigars.. 
Cigars . . 
Pounds. 


$50,000  00 
75,000  00 

180.000  00 
35,000  00 

2,681  00 
29, 575  00 
16, 243  00 
64,000  00 
60,000  00 


462.499  00 


40 
150 

74 
125 

55 
50 

105 
70 
94 


763 


40 
150 

74 
125 

65 
50 
105 
70 
94 


763  I 


664 


WOODEN  GOODS. 


AUgrades 

Common 

444* 

$225,000  00 

666  00 

25,000  60 

7,584  30 

50,000  00 

181  34 

30,000  00 

150 
2 

79 
54 
35 
3 
45 

160 
2 
79 
64 
35 
3 
45 

•      60 
2 
70 
25 
80 
2 
16 

Coffins 

First  class 

Finest  grades 

(a) 
BaskeU 

Common .- 

887 

338.431  64 

368 

868 

206 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


$53,250  00 

9.000  00 

101,318  52 

20,000  00 

1, 216  26 

14,550  00 

100,  (>00  00 

7,000  00 

5,200  00 

100  00 

11,380  00 

3,887  35 

360  35 

8,000  00 

6,000  00 

550  00 

6  800, 000  00 

44,5o8  00 

5,444  00 

87,560  00 

6.385  94 

881  81 

16,480^ 

113 

3 

409 

110 

10 

"isi' 

20 

"35" 
85 

"22' 
19 
26 
125 
61 
49 
54 

82 
35 

***40* 

"75* 

3 

25 

...... 

...... 



113 
3 

409 

110 
10 
40 

181 

20 

75 

3 

60 

35 

7 

22 
19 
31 

125 
61 
49 
54 

32 

3 

35 

95 

2 

200 

65 

2 

80 

271 

20 

75 

1 
60 

6 

2 
28 
19 
19 
93 
41 
37 
80 

1 

?! 

3 

4 

n 

277,716 

Paper  boxes . . 

6 

7 

8 

Good 

6,176 

Dos.  laundered 

$ 

10 

11 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Ifedinm       

65.000 

3,66o' 

6S.8:rf» 

303 

137,000 

Dos. shirts  ... 

(«) 

(c) 

Sewinc*nia- 

<liinr». 
V.iriU  cotton 

ciifukt). 
Yards  dshiug 

nets. 
Yards  of  cloth. 

17 

Firstclass 

First  class 

Good 

18 
19 
9ft 

Kediam  

21     21 

Kedium 

Coarse 

2 
35 

22 

?8 

>52.631  23 

1,342 

157 

1.490 

1,150 

•  Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds.      It  Value  of  shirts  made  and  laundered,     e  Carpenters Vsnd  Joiners'  tools. 
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Table  IX.— SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  1886,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (TENTH  U.  S.  CENSUS),  COMPARED. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


State  or  territory. 


Employes. 


ThiBlndastry. 


ConvictOi 


Free 

laborers, 

1880. 


Convicte 

to  free 

laborers. 


Percent, 
of  con- 
vict of 
tree. 


Free  labor- 
ers, all  in- 
dustries, 
1880. 


Per  cent 

of  free 
laborNtiB 
thisindns- 
trvoffree 
laboreraii 
alliodiu- 
trie8,1880. 


lonca 

Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Nebraska . 


Forty-three  states  and  terri- 
tories not  producing  agricult- 
ural implements  by  convict 
labor 


115 
160 
283 

84 


2,004 

1,197 

54 


Ito  70.0 
Ito  11.9 
Ito  4.2 
Ito     0.6 


14.22 

&43 

23.64 

155.56 


28,372 

77,501 

21,247 

4,793 


651 


4,064 


35,510 


Ito     6.2 


1&02 


132,003 


2,600,592 


The  United  States . 


651 


39,580 


Ito   60.8 


1.64 


2.» 
2.58 
&63 
L13 


3.08 


1.37 


2,732,505  L45 


BARRELS,  ETC. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
Virginia 


Forty-two  states  and  terri- 
tories not  producing  barrels, 
etc.,  by  convict  labor 


The  United  States. 


188 
125 

45 
265 

44 


667 


667 


2,346 
2,587 
3,111 
2,021 
478 


10.543 
15,430 


25,973 


Ito  12.5 
Ito  20.7 
Ito  69.1 
Ito  7.6 
Ito  10.9 


Ito  15.8 


Ito  3&9 


8.01 
4.83 
1.45 
13.11 
9.21 


6.33 


2.57 


144,727 
00,508 
183,609 
387,072 
40,184 


825,100 
1, 007, 405 


2, 732, 505 


1.62 
3.72 

Leo 

0.52 
LI9 


L28 
0.81 


0.1^ 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
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Table  IX.— SBLUliTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  188C,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (TENTH   U.  8.  CENSUS),  COMPARED. 

aguicultural  implements. 


Product 

This  industry. 

Percent 

of  oou- 

Tict  of 

tvw. 

Free  product, 

all  industries. 

1880. 

Per  cent  of 
free  product 
in  t3^i8  in- 
dustry of 
free  product 
in  all  indus- 
tries, 1880. 

Conyict 

Free  labor.  1880. 

Convict  prod- 
uct to  tree 

Value. 

$120,600 
2^0,000 
195,600 
68,000 

Per 
capita. 

Value. 

Per 
oapiu. 

$1,049 

'•SI 

810 

$1,271,872 

3,102,0;^ 

2. 340. 288 

77,032 

$1,672 
1,548 
1.055 
1,427 

$1  to   $10  55 
Ito     11  08 
1  to     11  97 
Ito       1  13 

9.48 

9.02 

8.35 

88.28 

$71,045,926 

150,715,025 

76,065.198 

12,627.336 

L79 
2.06 
3.08 
0.01 

1 
2 

t 
4 

664,090 

1.020 

6,701,830 
61,848,656 

1.671 
1.741 

Ito     10  23 

9.78 

310,453,485 
6,059,125,706 

2.19 
L22 

664,090 

1,020 

68.640.488 

1.734 

Ito    103  86 

0.97 

5,360,679,191 

L28 

BARRELS,  ETC. 


$376,000 
174,498 

36,000 
219.466 

30,000 

$1,996 

1,396 

80O 

e28 

G62 

$3,233,305 

8, 342, 552 

3.486.033 

3,256.532 

279.964 

$1,378 

1,292 

1, 121 

1.611 

686 

$lto     $8  62 
1  to     10  16 
Ito     96  83 
1  to     14  81 
Ito       9  33 

11.60 
5.22 
1.08 
6.74 

10. 72 

$414,864,673 

148,006,411 

848, 298, 390 

744,818.445 

51,780,092 

a  78 
2.26 
LOO 
0.44 
0.64 

834,964 

1,252 

13,598,405 
20,116,365 

1.200 
1.804 

Ito     16  28 

6.14 

1,707,768,911 
3, 661, 810. 280 

0.80 
0.65 

834,  M4 

1,252 

83,714.770 

1.208 

Ito     40  38 

2.48 

6,369,679,191 

0.63 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


$2,249 

$460 

•           82.618 

$1,662 

$1  to  $116  73 

0.86 

$14, 260. 159 

1.84 

1 

109.000 

682 

r6.993 

1.541 

Ito 

21  80 

4.59 

185,697,211 

1.28 

2 

1,680.000 

1,808 

93.147 

1,482 

Ito 

3  04 

32.92 

414. 864. 673 

1.23 

t 

672,716 

1.878 

13.774 

1.454 

Ito 

8  74 

26.72 

148.006,411 

1.45 

4 

161.166 

1.715 

12.570 

1.563 

Ito 

7  52 

13.29 

71,045,926 

1.71 

6 

231,781 

1.165 

92.670 

1. 320 

Ito 

174 

67.56 

30, 843, 777 

1.81 

6 

2^900 
137,000 

628 

13,024 

1,327 

Ito 

63  94 

1.85 

76,483,377 

1.78 

7 

683 

21,301 

1.245 

Ito 

27  16 

3.68 

106,780,563 

3.48 

8 

422,900 

719 

17,367 

1.602 

Ito 

248  01 

0.40 

631, 135, 284 

16.68 

9 

46,200 

292 

M,756 

1,470 

Ito 

53  78 

L86 

160,715,025 

1.65 

10 

915^000 

1,622 

58,057 

1,646 

Ito 

3  24 

30.83 

165.886.205 

1.79 

11 

13,606 

218 

61,677 

2,682 

Ito 

453 

22.06 

2.179,626 

2.83 

12 

180,000 

1.885 

6.333,201 

1,408 

Ito 

29  63 

3.38 

254,380,236 

2.10 

13 

3,742,174 

1,674 

25,485,700 

1.425 

Ito 

6  81 

14.68 

1,080,606,596 

2,36 

14 

jbs; 

96 

237,849 

7,218,825 

13,  S60, 893 

036 

Ito 

49  71 

2.01 

20,095,037 

L18 

16 

62,000 

1,240 

1,279 

Ito 

116  43 

0.86 

348,298,890 

2.07 

16 

444,692 

798 

1.219 

Ito 

30  57 

a27 

744,818,445 

1.82 

17 

75,900 

600 

242,059 

1.681 

Ito 

323 

30.08 

104, 163, 621 

0.23 

18 

160^000 

1,876 

74,752 

971 

Ito 

50 

200.66 

16. 738, 008 

0.45 

19 

10,809 

614 

872,810 

1.686 

Ito 

34  52 

2.00 

20,719,928 

1.80 

20 

90,838 

1,896 

681^915 

1.401 

Ito 

6  49 

24.87 

31. 354. 366 

1.88 

21 

681,  »0 

1,375 

682,180 

983 

Ito 

92 

108.44 

51,780,992 

1.12 

22 

392,  aM 

906 

3,043,177 

1.405 

Ito 

7  76 

12.66 

128,256,480 

2.37 

23 

10.100.279 

1.827 

184.118.213 

1.492 

Ito 

18  23 

5.49 

4.797,609,336 

3.84 

23.269,690 

1,525 

571.879,855 

4.07 

10,100.279 

1.327 

207.887,903 

1.496 

Ito 

20  53 

4.87 

5,369,579,101 

8.86 

16261 


13 
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Table  IX.-  -SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  1880,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRLES,  1880  (10th  U.  S.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— OoatU 


BRICK. 


Employ6s. 

State  or  territory. 

This  industry. 

Per  cont 
of  con- 
vict of 
free. 

Freelaboi^ 

er8,aUin. 

dustries, 

1880. 

Percent 
of  free 
laborers  in 
thisiodiu- 
trvoflreo 
laborsfBia 

aU  indn» 
tries.  1880. 

Convicts. 

Free 

laborers, 

1880. 

Convicts 
toftee 
laborers. 

1 

A  rkoniiaf} 

75 
37 
40 
600 
129 
40 
40 

375 
839 
830 
1,228 
5,903 
G14 
187 

Ito    5.0 
Ito  22.7 
Ito  20.8 
Ito     2.6 
Ito  45.8 
Ito  15.4 
Ito     4.7 

.  20.00 
4.41 
4.82 

40.72 
2.19 
6.51 

21.39 

4,657 
43,693 

5,074 

24,875 

144,727 

18,109 

3,473 

&23 
L92 
I6L36 
4.M 
4.08 
3.39 
5.38 

2 

CaUfomia 

3 

Colorado 

4 

Oeoriria. 

ft 

Illin^ 

6 

North  Carolina 

7 

Oregon 

Forty  states  and  territories 
not  producing  brick  by  con- 
viotlabor ! 

.      861 

9,970 
56,379 

Ito  11.0 

8.63 

244,508 
2,488.087 

406 
2.27 

The  United  States 

861 

66.355 

Ito  77.1 

1.30 

2,732.595 

2.43 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maraaohnsetta 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
West  Virginia 


Thirty-two  tftates  and  territo- 
ries not  producing  brooms, 
brushes,  eto.,by  convict  labor. 


The  United  States. 


21 

22 

35 

10 

14 

33 

175 

49 

50 

8 

155 

22d 

804 

404 

115 


,123 


2,123 


4 
593 
152 
120 

62 

71 
802 
3:)l 
314 

10 

140 

2,954 

911 

1,965 

30 


7,597 


1,176 


8,773 


Ito  0.2 
Ito  27.0 
Ito  4.3 
Ito  12.0 
Ito     4.4 


Ito 
Ito 
Itu 
Ito 
Ito 
Ito 


2.2 
4.0 
7.2 
0.3 
2.0 
0.9 


Ito  13.0 

Ito  1.1 

1  to  2. 0 

Ito  0.3 


1  to     3. 6 


Ito     4.1 


525.00 
8.71 
23.03 
8.33 
22.58 
40.48 
21.82 
13.90 
15.92 
50.00 

loaio 

7.72 
88.25 
37.93 
319.44 


27.95 


24.20 


5,074 

144,727 

69,508 

28,372 

12.062 

37,391 

352,255 

77,591 

63.995 

4,793 

126,038 

531,533 

183.000 

387,072 

14,811 


2,038.331 


694,264 


2.732,505 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

Mississippi . . . 

Ohio 

Tennessee..... 

Texas 

West  Virginia 


Thirty-nine  states  and  territo- 
ries not  producing  carriages 
and  wagons  by  convict  labor. 


Tho  United  States 


222 
04 

107 
87 

175 

479 
62 
90 


1,376 


1,376 


687 

390 

2,  185 

150 

9,303 

1,009 

211 

257 


14,008 


40,108 


54,206 


Ito  2.6 

Ito  4.2 

Ito  13.1 

Ito  1.8 

Ito  53.2 

Ito  2.1 

1  lo  3. 4 

Ito  2.9 


Ito  10.2 


Ito  39.4 


37.82 
24.10 

7.64 
65.77 

1.88 
47.47 
20.38 
35.02 


9.76 


2.54 


12.062 
62,954 
77,591 
5,827 
183,609 
22.445 
12.159 
14,811 


880.858 


2,851.637 


2,732,595  1 
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TABLE  IX.— SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTBIBS,  1886,' AND  PKEB 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (lOTH  U.  8.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— Cont'd. 


BBICK. 


Product 

% 

This  Indoatry. 

Per  cent 
of  con- 
vict of 
free. 

Free  product, 

aU  industries, 

1880. 

Per  cent  of 
free  product 
in  this  in- 
dustry of 
free  product 
in  an  indus- 
tries, 1880. 

Convict 

Free  labor,  1880. 

Convict  prod- 
uct to  free 
product 

Yalne. 

Per 
oapita. 

•     Yalne. 

Per 
capita. 

$26,000 
4.075 
10.000 

172,000 
48.088 
18,725 
12.000 

$347 
110 
9S0 
844 
380 
343 
800 

$117, 370 
516.261 
605.028 
400.025 
8.065.302 
100.874 
104, 240 

$313 
615 
729 
333 
519 
246 
557 

$1  to     $4  51 
Ito    126  69 
Ito      60  60 
1  to        2  38 
1  to      62  57 
Ito      10  00 
Ito        869 

22.15 
0.70 
1.65 

42.05 
1.60 
0.10 

11.51 

$6,750,150 
116, 218, 973 
14,260jl59 
36,440,048 
414, 804, 073 
20,095.0.T7 
10,931.232 

1.74 

0.44 

4.24    . 

1.12    • 

0.74 

0.75 

0.05 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

286,788 

333 

4.068.100 
27,865,487 

408 
404 

Ito      17  32 

5.77 

619.567,181 
4.  750  012. 010 

0.80 
n  RQ 

286,788 

333 

32.833.587 

495 

1  to    114  49 

0.87 

5,860.570,191  |          0.61 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES.  ETC. 


$0,118 

$434 

$30,000 

$7,500 

$tto 

$3  29 

30.30 

$1       SO,  159 

0.21 

1 

3.000 

164 

686.166 

1,157 

Ito 

100  60 

0.52 

41       S4.673 

0.17 

2 

31.800 

804 

158,167 

1,041 

Ito 

505 

10.70 

14       [)6,41l 

0.11 

3 

1.575 

158 

112,058 

041 

Ito 

71  72 

1.30 

7       15.926 

0.16 

4 

6,200 

371 

50.002 

808 

Ito 

963 

10.38 

a       13,777 

0.16 

5 

80,000 

009 

87,580 

1.234 

Ito 

2  02 

34. 25 

7       83,377 

0.12 

6 

57.080 

830 

1.451.660 

1,810 

Ito 

25  17 

3.97 

63       35, 284 

0.23 

7 

85.000 

714 

305, 177 

809 

Ito 

8  72 

11.47 

IS       15, 025 

0.20 

8 

4,000 

80 

350. 1G5 

1.115 

Ito 

87  5& 

1.14 

IC       SO,  205 

0.21 

9 

4.600 

500 

12.850 

803 

Ito 

3  21 

31.13 

1       27,336 

0.10 

10 

38,004 

251 

176.342 

1,208 

Ito 

4  53 

22.06 

25       BO,  236 

0.07 

11 

110,358 

624 

3. 705. 127 

1,254 

Ito 

31  04 

3. 22 

1, 0£       96. 506 

0.34 

12 

153,153 

100 

583.640 

on 

Ito 

3  81 

2a  24 

34       98.300 

0.17 

13 

217.068 

537 

1.283,8H1 

1,215 

Ito 

506 

16.78 

74       18,445 

0.17 

14 

125.000 

1,087 

80,750 

85t 

Ito 

25 

406.50 

2       S7,126 

0.13 

15 

834,956 

303 

9,034,555 
1.526,300 

1,180 
1.298 

Ito 

10  82 

9.24 

4,165.428.066 
1.204,150.225 

0.22 
0.13 

834,056 

803 

10,560,855 

1,204 

Ito 

12  05 

7.91 

5, 360, 579, 191 

0.20 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


$720,000 

$3,243 

$745,800 

$1,271 

$lto 

$1  01 

90.54 

$.30, 843, 777 

2.42 

1 

45,000 

479 

510,666 

1,325 

Ito 

1148 

8.71 

79,829,79:» 

0.65 

2 

800.000 

1,700 

2. 052. 074 

1.351 

Ito 

084 

10.16 

150,715,025 

1.06 

3 

68.000 

782 

101,500 

1,228 

Ito 

2  82 

35.51 

7. 518. 302 

2.55 

4 

107,825 

616 

12,840.169 

1.380 

Ito 

110  08 

0.84 

348, 298, 390 

3.60 

5 

550.000 

1,148 

1,330.721 

1,310 

Ito 

2  42 

41.33 

37, 074, 886 

3.50 

6 

48.965 

700 

801.800 

1.430 

Ito 

0  10 

10.23 

20,719,928 

1.40 

7 

150,000 

1,007 

377. 726 

1,470 

Ito 

2  52 

39.71 

22, 867. 126 

1.65 

8 

1,  SO©,  790 

1,446 

19, 256. 456 
57,487.289 

1,366 
1,433 

Ito 

0  08 

10.33 

697, 867, 227 
4,671.711,964 

2.76 
L23 

1. 989, 790 

1.446 

78.743,745 

1.416 

Ito 

38  57 

2.59 

5.369.570,191 

1.43 
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Table  IX.— -SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  1886,  AND  FBBB 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (10th  U.  S.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— Cont'd. 

CIGARS. 


state  or  territory. 


ArkansM 

Maryland 

Micnigan 

Ohio , 

Pennsylvania., 


Forty-two  states  and  territo- 
ries not  prodacing  cigars, 
etc.,  by  convict  labor 


The  United  States . 


Employ6s. 


This  industrj*. 


Convicts. 


40 
150 
199 
105 
175 


609 


069 


Free 

laborers, 

1880. 


32 
1.400 
I.GIO 
4.712 
6.957 


14,717 


38,580 


53,297 


Convicts 

to  free 

laborers. 


Ito  0.8 
1  to  9. 4 
Ito  8.1 
Ito  44.0 
Ito  30.8 


Ito  22.0 


Ito  79.7 


Por  cent 
of  con- 
vict of 
free. 


125.00 
10.67 
12.36 
2.23 
2.52 


4.55 


L26 


Free  labor- 
ens  hU  in- 
dustries, 
1880. 


4,557 
74,945 
77,601 
183,600 
387,072 


727,774 


2,004,821 


2,732,505 


Percent 
of  free 
laborers  in 
this  indos- 
tryof  free 
laborers  in 
aillndne- 
tries,  1880. 


0.70 
L88 
2.07 
2.57 
L80 


102 
l.«2 


L96 


CLOTHING. 


FURNITURE. 
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Table  IX.— SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  188G,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (lOxH  U.  S.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— Cont\l. 

CIGARS. 


Product 

Tbla  indoatry. 

Per  cent. 

of  con- 

Tict  of 

free. 

Froe  product, 

all  industriee, 

1880. 

Por  cent  of 
fr<M)  product 
in  this  in- 
dnstry  of 
freoproduct 
in  an  indns- 
tries,  1880. 

CODTiot 

Free  labor,  1880. 

Convict  prod- 
act  to  tree 
product 

Yalne. 

Por 
capita. 

Yalne. 

Por 
capita. 

$50,000 
75^000 

165,000 
32,256 
80,243 

$1,250 
500 
829 
307 
450 

$78,092 
1,730,604 
2,146,080 
5, 018, 638 
6,006,603 

$2,468 

1,231 

1,333 

1.065 

093 

$1  to     $1  58 
1  to      23  07 
1  to      13  01 
1  to    155  50 
Ito      80  07 

63.30 
4.33 
7.00 
0.G4 
1.16 

$0,750,159 
106,780,663 
150,715.025 
348.298,300 
744, 818, 445 

1.17 
1.02 
1.42 
1.44 

aos 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

402,409 

602 

15.880,026 
48,098,649 

1,070 
1,247 

Ito      39  46 

2.53 

1.357,368,582 
4, 012, 210, 009 

1.17 
L20 

402,490 

602 

63,979,571 

1,201 

Ito    158  96 

0.63 

5,369,679,191 

1.19 

CLOTfflNG. 


$3,292 

$329 

$252,850 

$1,532 

$1  to    $76  80 

1.30 

50 

1.77 

1 

21,720 

217 

5.396,995 

1,119 

Ito    248  48 

0.40 

11 

2.91 

2 

1,000 

83 

442,415 

1,475 

1  to    442  42 

0.23 

10 

3.72 

3 

122,800 

440 

24,072,749 

1,718 

1  to    106  03 

0.51 

73 

6.80 

4 

211, 127 

782 

2,867,810 

1,328 

1  to      13  58 

7.36 

11 

1.94 

6 

3,648 

47 

1,607,806 

1,578 

Ito    453  10 

0.22 

20 

2.26 

6 

24,965 

780 

203,919 

1,278 

Ito      1177 

8.49 

77 

0.05 

7 

66^000 

1,057 

11,032.028 

815 

1  to    197  00 

0.51 

03 

10.33 

8 

157,162 

212 

23,615,021 

1,327 

1  to    140  62 

0.67 

84 

3.73 

9 

ii,as» 

48 

3,522.608 

1,238 

1  to    810  37 

0.32 

25 

2.34 

10 

1.060 

125 

2,887.505 

1,347 

1  to2,387  51 

0.04 

98 

3.14 

11 

45.000 

1,098 

4, 827, 228 

1,146 

1  to    107  27 

U.03 

05 

2.92 

12 

15,000 

682 

254,858 

1,834 

1  to      16  00 

5.80 

30 

2.0i 

18 

403, 655 

560 

7,851,075 

1,083 

1  to      19  45 

5.14 

30 

3.09 

14 

.^44,814 

406 

129,535,743 

1,221 

1  td   -200  26 

0.57 

1,                  90 

11.99 

15 

111,760 

510 

22,380,690 

1,311 

0.50 

90 

0.43 

16 

300,880 

373 

88,577,812 

001 

1  to    192  57 

0.  .•)2 

45 

5.18 

17 

54,457 

567 

64,200 

793 

Ito        1  18 

84.82 

08 

0.38 

18 

10,655 

42 

5,187,274 

850 

Ito    486  84 

0.21 

80 

4.04 

19 

2,199,635 

396 

284,070,691 
18,733,032 

1.191 
1.813 

1  to    129  14 

0.77 

4, 602, 497, 239 
777,081,952 

6.19 
2.41 

l;  199, 635 

896 

302,803,723 

1,196 

1  to    137  66 

0.73 

5,369,679.191 

6.64 

FURNITURE. 


$48,278 

$465 

$1, 

110 

$1,830 

$lto 

$43  37 

2.31 

$116.2] 

73 

1.62 

1 

60,800 

185 

168 

1,840 

Ito 

18  61 

7.40 

185, 6£ 

111 

0.37 

2 

1.020 

18 

175 

1,680 

Ito 

60  00 

1.00 

li;8C 

16 

0.07 

3 

76,880 

827 

^ 

110 

1,322 

Ito 

104  01 

0.00 

414.81 

73 

1.01 

4 

173,460 

928 

4, 

B7 

1,251 

Ito 

26  10 

3.82 

148,  OC 

11 

3.07 

6 

100,000 

1,000 

1, 

104 

1,482 

Ito 

13  70 

7.30 

71,04 

26 

1.03 

6 

18,000 

164 

1, 

(30 

1,222 

Ito 

67  00 

1.49 

75, 4« 

77 

l.GO 

7 

11.700 

180 

175 

1,406 

Ito 

50  71 

1.97 

70.82 

03 

0.74 

8 

244.866 

411 

», 

155 

1,463 

Ito 

38  10 

2.02 

631.13 

84 

1.48 

9 

2S0.186 

310 

3, 

168 

994 

Ito 

15  16 

0.50 

150,71 

25 

2.52 

10 

10,000 

400 

2, 

175 

1,476 

Ito 

283  04 

0.85 

165,3* 

05 

1.71 

11 

114,000 

578 

138 

1,143 

Ito 

790 

12.66 

73,97 

28 

1.22 

12 

83,80$ 

126 

Ifl, 

117 

1,864 

Ito 

506  66 

0.20 

1,080,6S 

90 

1.54 

13 

68,830 

1,850 

7, 

29 

1,126 

Ito 

11167 

0.00 

348,28 

00 

2.21 

14 

29^288 

U7 

8, 

39 

1,450 

Ito 

274  01 

0.30^ 

744,81 

45 

1.08 

15 

11,810 

180 

140 

1.447 

Ito 

13  60 

7.30 

20,71 

28 

0.75 

16 
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Table  IX.— SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  I88G,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (IOth  U.  S.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— Concl'd. 


FURNITURE— Concliide«l. 


State  or  territory. 

Employ*.. 

This  indnstry. 

Percent 
of  con- 
vict of 
free. 

Free  labor- 
ers, all  in- 
dnstries, 
1880. 

PWMBt 

of  ft«e 
laborers  ia 
thiatndns- 
tiTof  free 
Uborentn 
aUlBdas- 
tries,  1880. 

Convicts. 

Free 

biborors, 

1880. 

Convicts 
toiVee 
lalxirers. 

17 

Yermont 

50 
138 

468 

2,320 

Ito    9.4 
Ito  16.8 

10.66 
5.95 

17.540 
57.109 

2.67 
4.06 

18 

Wifloonsin   

Twenty-nine  states  and  terri- 
tories not  prodnoing  fami- 
tare  by  convict  labor 

3,446 

54.001 
5.303 

Ito  15.7 

8.38 

•J.  228, 400 
S04,lft-> 

2.42 
L06 

The  United  States 

8,446 

50.304 

Ito  17.2 

&81 

2,782.695 

2.17 

HARNESSES  ANb  SADDLERY. 


\ 

California 

6 

115 

20 

15 

39 

114 

319 

30 

562 

215 

SO 

667 
1,847 
1.230 

411 

210 
1,061 
2.053 

218 
3,148 
2.347 

270 

Ito  109. 6 
Ito  16.1 
Ito  61.5 
Ito  27.4 
Ito     6.5 
Ito     0.3 
Ito     6.4 
Ito    7.3 
Ito     5.G 
Ito  10.9 
Ito  13.5 

0.91 
6.23 
1.63 
3.05 

iao6 

10.74 
15.64 
13.76 
17.86 
9.16 
7.41 

43.693 

144,727 

69.508 

12.062 

52.054 

852. 255 

63,995 

4,793 

631.533 

183,609 

12,159 

1.50 
1.28 
L77 
8.41 
U.41 
0.80 
3.21 
4.65 
0.99 
1.28 
2.22 

2 

Ullnois 

Indiana 

Xansfts .........t^-T  — 

Haine 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kew  York 

10 

Ohio 

11 

Texas ■ 

ries  not  prodnoing  harnesses 
and  saddlery  by  convict  la- 

1.455 

13.458 
10,803 

Ito     9.2 

10.81 

1471,288 
1,261.807 

a  91 
0.86 

The  United  Statea 

'    1,455 

24,261 

Ito  18.7 

8.00 

2,781,696 

lL8i 
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Table  IX.— SELECTED  PRISON  INDUSTRIES,  1886,  AND  FREE 
INDUSTRIES,  1880  (10th  U.  8.  CENSUS),  COMPARED— ConcM. 

FURNITURE— Concladed. 


Product. 

This  industry. 

Per  cent 
of  con- 
vict of 
free. 

Free  product, 

all  inaustriea, 

1880. 

Per  cent  of 
f^ee  product 
in  this  in- 
dustry of 
fbeo  product 
in  all  Indus- 
trie0,188O. 

Convict 

FT«e  labor,  1880. 

CoQvictprod- 

uot  to  free 

product. 

Valno. 

Per 
capita. 

VaJnev 

Per 
capita. 

$7,500 
35,082 

$150 
250 

$493,822 
2.177,178 

^•z 

$lto    $65  84 
^1  to     01  02 

1.52 
1.64 

$31,854,306 
128,255,480 

1.57 
1.70 

17 
18 

1,280,006 

871 

70,444,005 
7.401,800 

1,804 
1.890 

Ito      55  03 

1.82 

4,478,386,427 
801,192,764 

1.57 
0.83 

1,280,000 

871 

77,845,726 

1,313 

Ito     60  82 

• 

1.64 

5,369.570,101 

1.45 

HARNESSES  AND  SA.DDLERY. 


$17.^600 

$2,917 

$1,171,415 

$1,783 

$lto 

$66  94 

1.40 

$116,218,973 

1.01 

140.000 

1.296 

3,183,322 

1,723 

Ito 

21  80 

4.68 

414, 861, 673 

0.77 

10.000 

SOO 

2,171.896 

1,766 

Ito 

217  19 

0.46 

148. 006, 411 

1.47 

12,000 

800 

835,934 

2.034 

Ito 

69  66 

1.44 

30,843,777 

2.71 

27.000 

092 

893,326 

1.821 

Ito 

14  57 

6.86 

70,829.793 

0.40 

66.250 

581 

1,533.900 

1,440 

Ito 

23  15 

4.32 

631.135.284 

0.24 

3-J5. 000 

1.010 

3, 970, 175 

1,937 

Ito 

12  23 

a  17 

165,886,205 

2.40 

27.000 

900 

477.364 

2.190 

Ito 

17  68 

5.66 

12,627,886 

3.78 

528.215 

940 

4,513,083 

1.434 

Ito 

854 

11.70 

,  1,080,606,696 
'      348,298,890 

0.42 

182,489 

849 

3,610.413 

1.538 

Ito 

19  70 

5.05 

1.04 

10 

SO.  000 

1,500 

687,871 

2.177 

Ito 

19  60 

5.10 

20,719.928 

2.84 

11 

1.374.404 

945 

22.453.699 
19,278.965 

1,668 
1.785 

Ito 

10  84 

6.12 

8.048,627.366 
2.320.951^825 

0.74 
0.83 

1,J74.404 

945 

41.732,664 

1,720 

Ito 

30  36 

3.29 

5.369.579.191 

0.78 
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Table    X.— AVERAGE    DAILY    PRICE    FOR    OONVIOT    AND 
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[AbbreviAtionsnaed  in  this  table:  P.A.,  Publioacconnt;  CX  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  LoMe.] 


Indnatry. 


Grade  of  eoods, 


ALABAMA. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc . 

Lamber 

Mining- 
Coal 

Stone 


ARIZONA. 

Pabllo  works— 
Bailding    and  repairing 
prison. 

ABKAM8AB. 

Brick 

Farming,  gardening,  etc — 

Mining- 
Coal -. 

Tobacco— 
Cigare 

Miscellaneous- 
Bricklaying,  carpenter- 
ing, wood-cbopping,  etc 

CALIFORNIA. 

Brick 

Farniture 

Harnesses  lUid  saddlery— 
Uamesses 

Stone- 
Quarried  and  dressed 

Wooden  goods— 
Sasbes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

Miscellanooas — 
Jate   bags   and    leatber 
tanning. 

COLORADO. 

Boots  and  sboes — 

Shoes 

Brick 

Brooms,  brushes,  oto. — 

Brooms 

Clothing 

M  iscellaneous— 

Bone  ash,  and  llny» 

CONNRCnCUT. 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Clothing- 
Shirts 

Farniture — 
Cane-seat^g  chairs 

Miscellaneous — 
Paper  boxes 

DAKOTA. 

Stone- 
Dressed 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc 

Furniture— 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Public  ways — 

Grading    and    cleaning 
streets. 
Wooden  goods — 

Coffins 


Common 

Com.  to  line. 


Common . 
• 


All  grades 


Common.. 
Common.. 


Best  and  med 
Medium 


Second  grade 
2dand8dg'de 
All  grades.... 


Common., 
Medium  . 


Common. 


Syst 

of 
work. 

L... 
L... 

L... 

P.A. 

L... 
L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

P.A. 
P.P. 

P.P. 

P.A. 

P.P. 

P.P. 

& 
P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

P.A. 

C't.. 
P.P. 
P.P- 
P.A. 

C't.. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

C't.. 

P.A. 

P.A. 

Aver- 

d^ 
bonrsof 
convict 

Ubor. 

Ayerage  daily  price  for  labor. 

CoDTiot 

Fre«<intheTtoiiiity 
of  institution). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Feornle. 

11 
11 

11 
10 

8 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

8 
8 

8 

74 

8 

8 

ad 
9 

a6 
ad 

9 

8 
a5 
a5 
bB 

10 

8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

10  32 
884 

39 
40 

374 

10  60 
794 

175 
1  26 

1  60 

2  124 
104 

240 

SCO 

204 

150 

53 

lit 

141 

m 

250 

276 

250 
200 

250 
260 

176 

874 

60 

40 

47* 
a  111 
a09| 

n 

20 

400 

a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  w(»rk  and  the  insUtatioii  school. 
b  Girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  inatitation  sohooL 
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Table    X.— AVERAGE    DAILY    PUICK    FOR   CONVICT    AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

I  Abbreviations  used  in  this  table :  P.  A.,  Public  account ;  CX  Contract ;  P.  P..  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease.] 


Syst. 
}rade  of  goods,     of    i 

Iwork. 

Aver* 

d^y 
lonrsof 
convict  ■ 

Average  daily  price  for  labor. 

Industry.                ( 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
ofinstitnUon). 

Ubor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

FLORIDA. 

Miscellaneona— 
Naval  stores 

L... 

L... 
L... 
L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

C't.. 

C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.  A. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

p.p. 

C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 

p.p. 
p.p. 

C't.. 

p.p 

C't. 
C't. 
p.  A 

p.p 

C't.. 

r  C't.. 
P.A 

11 

11 
11 
11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

10 

10 
10 
a5 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

04 

10 

H 

10 
10 

,? 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 
ai 

$1  00 
90 

$0  50 

OXOBfllA. 

Brick 

$0  05| 

054 
054 
054 
054 

MA 

021 
51 
a  18 

55 

-ist 

Ji» 

Kanninff.  leardeninE,  etc 

Lumber 

Mining- 
Coal    and   iTt>n   ore  ami 

making  pig  iron. 
Iron  ore 

00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  82 

1  50 

1  50 

30 

200 
200 
200 

1  40 

1  50 

Public  ways- 
Building  railroad  

Ume 

ILUKOIA. 

Barrels,  etc 

Standard  .   . . 

Fine  to  mod  . . 

Medinm 

Medinm 

Good 

Second  grade. 
No.1 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Boots  and  shoes 



Brick- 
Brick 

Ilrick 

Brick 

BroomM,  brushes,  etc.— 
Brooms 

No.1 

ClothinR- 

UuMicry  and  overalls 

HoMiory 

Medium 

First  grade   . . 

First  graile  . . . 
First  class 

First  class.... 

564 
85 

21| 
Oil 

811 
681 

621 

02 

62 
481 

45 

50 

35 

60 

Kuniiture— 
Cann-seating  chairs 

Iron  goods— 
F«»ucc  wire,  barbtMl 

200 
26G| 

2  00 

Stime— 

Stone  audmarbWdressed) 
and  monuments. 
Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc  — 

Hollow  ware       

First  quality.. 

First  class.... 

Second 

Second 

AU  grades.... 

Coarse  and 
strong. 

Common 

Medium 

Me<1inm 

Medinm 

Goml 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 
1  60 

200 

INDLAJCA. 

Barrels,  etc.— 
Pork  and  lard  tierces 

Roots  and  shoes- 
Men's  and  women's 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms,  bmshes,  etc.  — 
Brooms  



CluUiing— 
Hosiery  and  cloth  goods. . 

90 

60 

Toeing  stockings 

60 

Furniture- 
Chairs  and  baby  cradles  . 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Harnesses  and  saddlery— 
gMldle-treea 

57 

175 

40 

48 
48 

1  50 
225 
100 

Fancy  hardware 

First  class . . . 

Stone- 
Stone,  broken .... 

Laandering 

Good 

Good 

76 

IOWA. 

Agrionltural  implemenU. . . 
Soou  and  shoes— 
Bo«>ta  and  shoes 

50 
45 

1  25 

1  25 
200 

First  cL,heavj 
Good.......; 

ShoM 

^ 

a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institntion  schooL 
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Table    X.— AVERAGE    DAILY    PUrOlO    FOR    CONVICT    AND 
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[  Abbreyifttions  used  iu  this  tabic :  P.  A.,  Public  accotuit;  C't,  Coutntct;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L..  Lesae] 


Indnstry.  ^ 


IOWA— concluded. 

BroomB,  bmAhee,  oto.-> 
Brooms 

Clothins— 
GirU'^ 


Farming,  gardening,  etc . 
Fnmitnre— 

Chairs 

Stone 

MisceUaneoDS— 

Fancy  goods 


KAlfBAB. 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  Itnd  shoes 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc— 

Brooms 

Carriages  and  wagons- 
Wagons 

Clothliig- 

Clothing  (fur  convicts) . . . 
Harnesses  and  saddlery  — 
Minmg— 

Coal  

Public  work  8 — 

Building   and    repairing 
prison. 
Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc. — 

Tin  and  sbeot-iron  ware. 
Wooden  goods — 

Boxes,    benches,  crates, 
etc 


KRNTUCKT. 

Boots  and  shoes — 
Shoes 

Brooms,  bnislies,  vtc.  - 
Brooms 

Furniture— 
Chairs,  tables,  etc  . 

Mining- 
Coal. 

Public  ways— 
BnUding  railroad... 

Public  works- 
Building  prison 

Stone- 
Quarried 

HisceUaoeons— 


Laundering 

Wagon-drfving. . . 

LOUiaiANA. 


Farming,  gardening,  etc . . . 
Publio  ways— 
Bepairing  railroad    and 
levee. 

MAIKK. 


Carriages  and  wage 
CarriageB  and  sleighs  . . . 

Furniture— 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Hamessea  and  saddlery- 
Harnesses 


Grade  of  goods. 


Syst. 

of 
work. 


Good 

Common . 


Med.  and  low 


Good  .. 
Coarse. 


Good  . 
Good  . 


Coante 

Gooil 


Ooo«l  . 


Common . 


Aver- 
ago 
didly 
hours  of 
convict 
labor, 


First  class... 
All  grades... 
First  class... 


P.A 


P.A 
P.  A 


C't.- 
P.A. 


P.A 


C't.. 
P.A. 

PA. 

C't.. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

P.A. 

P.A 

P.A. 
P.A 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

P.A. 

P.A. 

L. 
L. 

L. 

L. 


P.A. 
P.P 
P.A. 


ai 


10 


10 
10 


b  4 


10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 
10 

!l 

11 


10 
10 


Average  daily  price  for  labor. 


Convict. 
Male. 


Female. 


$0  45 


Wl 


84} 


021 
02} 
02} 
02} 
02} 


02} 
074 


a  12} 


$0  02} 


071 


Free  (in  tbeyicinlty 
ofinsUtatioo). 


Hale. 


$1  60 
"i'25' 


125 
8  80 


800 
280 

200 

86» 

250 
250 

2  00 

800 

200 
200 


1  60 
1  00 
125 
240 
125 
100 
125 


100 


125 
160 


175 

42 

176 


Female. 


a  Boys,  whose  time  Is  divided  between  wwk  and  the  institation  schooL 
h  Gins,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institation  lohooL 
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Table    X.— AVERAGE    DAILY    PRICE    FOR    CONVICT    AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

(AbbreyJations  ssed  In  this  table :  P.  A.,  Pnblio  aoooant ;  C*t,  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Leaee.] 


Indottry. 


VABTLAMD. 


Boots  and  8h( 
Shoes,  women's  and  girls* 
Shoes,  men's  and  boys' — 

Carpeting— 
Napier  matting 

Clothing- 
Ken's  and  boys' 

Iron  goods- 
Iron  mooldiogs  

Stone- 
Marble,  dressed  , 

Stoves,  hoUow  ware,  etc . . . 

Tobacco- 
Cigars 


MAflSACmJSBTIB. 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes,   men's 

and  boys'. 
Shoes,    women's,    girls', 

boys',  and  children's. 
Boots  and  shoes,  men's  . , 
Shoes  (women's)  and  lK>ot 
heels. 

Shoee,  women's 

Boot  and  shoe  hoels 

Brocuns,  brushes,  etc.- 
Brushes  

Clothing— 

.Pantaloons 

Clothing,  knit  gooils,  oic. , 
Pantaloons,    shirts,   and 
overalls. 

Furniture- 
Beds,  spring  and  mantel. . 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Harnesses  and  saddlery- 
Harnesses 

Harnesses  and  saddlery  . . 


Dressed , 

Wooden  goods- 
Wooden  mouldings 


Agrionltiml  implements 


Boots  and  shoes 

Shoes 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.— 

Brooms... ».,......, ...... 

Carriages  and  wagons- 
Wagons 

Clothfiig— 

Cloth&g 

Qirls'  nndeiolothing  and 
bedding. 

Dresses,  millinery,  etc  . .. 
Fnmitare— 

Chairs 

Caae-seating  chairs 

Chairs 


Grade  of  goods. 


Syst. 

of 
work. 


Medium  . 
Medium  . 


Low 

Medium . 
Medium . 


Best. 
Fair. 


Medium. 


Medium 

Medium   and 

cheap. 
Medium 


Me«lium 

Medium 

Low  grade 

Medium 

All  grades 


Medium 

First  class... 


Med.toarBt.. 
Best  to  com... 
Medium 


First  class. 
Medium ... 


Firatc 
First  dass. 


Fair. 


Med.  and  com. 
Common 


Med.  and  com. 
FWr 


Common.. 
Medium. 

Medium .. 


Med.  and  com. 

Common 

Common 


Aver- 
age 
daUy_ 
hours  of 
convict 
labor. 


C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 


C't.. 
P.P. 

C't.. 

P.A. 
C't.. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

P.A. 

P.P. 
P.P. 
P.P. 


C't.. 
P.P. 
C't.. 

C't." 
P.P. 

P.A. 

C't.. 


C't.. 

C't.. 
P.A. 

P.P. 

C't.. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

V- 

C't.. 
P.A. 
P.A. 


10 
G 

9 

a6 

a6 

10 
10 

ae 


0 
10 


10 


10 

"si 


9 
10 

10 

0 


10 
10 

10 

10 

a  4k 
67 

67 

10 

10 


Average  daily  price  for  labor. 


Convict. 


Male. 


$0  45 
a  10 

15 

a20 

a25 

87J 
00 

a20 


60 
381 

20| 


15 


15 
13 


15* 


m 


SO 
12| 
12 

60 


60 


SO 
45 


06 


40 


Female. 


$0  22) 


10 


Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institution). 


Male. 


fl  50 
C7 

1  60 

67 

1  00 

1  75 
1  60 

67 


2  50 
175 

2  75 

2  00 

1  874 

2  40 
1  00 

90 

1  50 


1  15 

1  75 
70 
70 

1  60 
1  76 

200 

1  00 


140 


100 
1  80 


160 

'i"so' 


Female. 


a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
6  Girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 


$0  60 
87i 


60 
60 
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[Abbreriatioiu  used  in  this  table:  P.  A.,  Public  account;  C't,  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L., 


^] 


Industry. 


Qrade  of  goods. 


lacmGAN— concluded. 

Tobacco— 
Cigars 


MINNESOTA. 

Agricultural  implements — 

Threshing  machines 

Clothing 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.— 

Greenhouse  prooacts 

Farming 

Stoves,  hoHow  ware,  etc.— 

Tinware 

Wooden  goods — 

Sashes,  doors,  blinds,  etc . 
Miscellaneous— 

Toys,  children's 

Laundering 


MI88IB8IPPI. 

Carriages  and  wagons- 
Wagons,  furniture,  brick, 
etc. 

Farming  gardening,  etc.— 
Farming  and  clearing  land 

Lumber. 

Public  ways- 
Building  railroad  .... 

Miscellaneons — 
Gravel  digging 


MIBBOimi. 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Boots  and  shoes 

Shoes,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc. — 
Brush-drawing 

Clothing— 
Oversuls 

Furniture— 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Harnesses  ana  saddlery — 

"     Saddle-trees 

Harnesses  and  saddlery. 

Public  ways- 
Grading  streets  

Stone- 
Quarried  


NEBRASKA. 

Agricultural  implements. . . 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc — 
Brooms  and  trunks 

Clothing , 

Harnesses  and  saddlery- 
Harnesses  and  horse  col- 
lars. 

Stone- 
Dressed  

Miscellaneous- 
Laundering , 


Syst 

of 
work. 


Common. 


Medium  . 


Finest  grades. 


Medium  ... 
Medium,  flue . 


Common 

Low  and  med 
Medium 


Stople 

All  grades.. 


Aver- 
age 

daily  ^ 
hours  of 
convict 

labor. 


C't-. 


C't.. 
P.  A. 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 


P.  A. 
C't.. 


P.  A 
P.  A 


L... 


L... 
L... 


L.., 
L  .. 


C't. 
C't. 


P.P 
C't.. 

p.p. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

p.  A 

P.  A 

L... 

L... 
L... 


10 


10 


10 


a4 
10 


a4 
8 


11 


11 
11 


11 
11 


0 


9 


10 


10 
10 


10 


L...         10  40     8  00 

L...         10  40     160 

a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  industrial  sshool. 


Average  daily  price  of  labor. 


Convict. 


Mfide.       Female. 


$0  40t 


45 


45 


16 

10 
10 


48i 
al6| 


4^ 


45 
50 


40 


40 
40 


40 


f0  16 
20} 


■ee  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institntioii). 


Male.        Female. 


$1  60 


125 


250 
1  00 

200 

125 

1  75 


1121 

70 
001 

1  50 

1  00 


1  60 
100 


70 


125 
1081 

125 

1  25 


250 


200 
225 


225 
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Table   X.— AVERAGE   DAILY    PRICE    FOR    CONVICT    AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY^  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

[Abbreriations  used  in  this  Ublo:  P.  A.,  Public  aoooont;  C*t,  Contraot;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease.] 


Industry. 


Grade  of  goods. 


mVADX. 


Boots  aud  sboes 

StOD»~ 

Quarried  and  dressed . 

HBW  UAMPSHUUt. 

Pnmiture— 

Bedsteads 

Cane-seating  chairs ... 


NSW  JBHflBT. 

ISoots  and  slioes— 
Shoes,  men's,  girls',  and 
children's. 
Brooms,  brushes,  etc.— 
Brashes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 

stove. 
Brushes,  shoe  and  horse. . 
Clothing— 
Collars,  GuflDB,  shirts,  and 

laundering. 
Pantaloons  (coarse)  and 
working  shirts. 

Shirts.... 

Farming,  gardening,  etc. . . 
Public  ways— 

Bepairing  roads 

Stone- 
Quarried  and  crushed — 
Quarried  and  crushed  . . . . 
Miscellaneous— 
Bricklaying,    carpenter- 
ing, etc 
Toys,  ftirniture,  etc 


nWMBXICO. 


Quarried,  ditch-digging, 
etc 

mEWTORK. 

Boots  and  shoes— 

Shoes,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  . . . 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 
Mid  women's. 

Shoes,  womoi's 

Shoes,  men's  and  boTs'. 

Shoes,  women's  and  boys'. 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's 

Shoes,  men's  and  women's 
Brooms,  brushes,  etc.- 

Broomsj  and  scrub  and 
shoe  brushes. 

Brushes,  scrub  and  shoe. 
Clothing- 
lien's  and  boys' 

Hosiery,  wooUen  and  cot- 


Ilosiory  and  shirts 

Vamitore— 
Cane   and    flag  seating 

chairs. 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Harnesses  and  saddlery- 
Horse  collars  and  hames. . 

Hardware,  saddlery 

^BjIf^WM^,  saddlery 


Common. 


Common. 
Common . 


Common . 


Common 

MeAum 

Common 

Low 

Low  grade — 


Medium  ., 
Common., 
Medium  ., 

Medium  .. 
Medium  .. 
Medium  ., 
Medium  ., 
Medium  . 


Com.audmed 
Common 


Common. 
Medium  . 

Medium  . 


All  grades.. 


Medium .. 

Medium*.. 
Medium  .. 
Best 


Aver- 

Syst. 

of 
work,. 

hours  of 
conviot 
labor. 

P.  A. 

8 

P.  A. 

8 

Ct.. 
P.P. 

10 

P.P. 

84 

P.P. 

81 

P.  A. 

al 

P.P. 

84 

P.P. 

81 

P.P. 
P.  A. 

a  64 

P.A. 

84 

P.  A. 
P.A. 

II 

P.A. 

ad 

P.A. 

'   a4 

L... 

8 

P.A. 
Ct.. 
Ct.. 

10 
10 
8 

P.P. 
P.A. 
Ct.. 
Ct.. 
Ct.. 

10 

10 

9 

P.A. 

8 

Ct.. 

10 

P.A. 
Ct.. 

10 
at 

P.P. 

<l.b6 

P.P. 

a  64 

P.P. 

a6 

Ct.. 
Ct.. 

ct.. 

10 
10 
10 

Ayerage  daily  price  for  labor. 


Conylct. 


Male. 


$0  50 


84 


02 
56 

a  231 


45 
42 
27 


85 


a20 

a09 

a  041 

aOO 

58 
40 
83i 


Female. 


Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institution). 


Male. 


$0  30 


b07 


25 
25 


$3  50 
4  00 


2  00 
32 


1  65 

1  05 

1  25 

2  00 
98 


1  00 
1  00 


200 
1  00 


1  50 
75 


80 


175 
1  33 


83 

1  67 
1  75 
1  50 

1  25 

1  50 

1  75 
1  00 

07 

75 

07 

1  67 
1  75 
1  25 


Female. 


a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
\t  Girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  schooL 


$0  33 


1  00 


1  05 


1  00 


75 


60 


1  00 

76 
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Table    X.— AVERAGE    DAILY    PlilOB    FOE    CONVICT    AND 
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[Abbreviations  used  in  tliia  tablu:  P.  A.,  Pnblio  aooount;  C't,  Contraot ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Leaas.] 


a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institatlon  schooL 
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Table    X.— AVEUAGliJ    DAILY    PRICE    FOR    CONVICT    AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

[AbbTOTifttiona  used  in  this  table:  P.  A.,Pablicaceoant;  C't,  Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease.] 


Grade  of  goods. 

Syst 

of 

work. 

Aver- 
ape 
daUy 
hours  of 
convict 
labor. 

Ayerage  daily  price  for  labor. 

Indortry. 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  insUtution). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

FKHHSTLVAinA. 

Bttrreband  kegs 

Boots  and  slioes— 
Mad* A  and  woniMi'ii 

Be0t - 

P.A. 

P.A. 
C't.. 

P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 

C't.. 
P.A. 

P.P. 
P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A 
P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A 

P.P. 
P.P. 
P.A. 
P.A. 
P.P. 

P.  A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

C't.- 
P.A. 

P.A. 
C't.. 

P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

C't.. 

C't.. 
P.  A. 
P.A. 

L... 

10 

8 
8 

aO 
10 
10 

8 

e 

a6 
9 

9 
8 
8 

10 
9 
0 

10 
8 

8 

a6 

9 

8 

8 

8- 

6 
a6 

8 
10 

8 
8 

10 

8 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Best 

$187 
1  33 

a67 

Shoes,   men's,  women's, 

and  f^irls'. 
Shoe^  mens' ami  women's. 
Booiii  and  shorn     ........ 

lOSO 

to  50 

10  83 

Shoes,  men's 

Medium 

Best 

1  C7 

1  25 
75 

87 
1  25 

1  25 
1  25 
125 

Brooms,  bru8he^  etc.— 
Brooms  .        -.itt.,..».^- 

50 

Bmthes,  scrub,  shoe,  and 

clothes. 
Bmsh-ilrawinff     ...     .... 

Best 

50 

Medium 

Best 

Hmo  Ann  in  vT&in   .      

Medium 

Best 

Best 

7b 

j»nK  wiuuij^twiu 

Caroetinir 

i'*'  P^v«u|i *  —  *.. 

H^tr              

Half  and  f  ati> 

Medium  ..A. 

Best r.. 

Medium  ..7... 

Mediam 

Best 

Common 

Common 

Common 

Common 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Best 

Rair , 

1  25 
1  26 
125 
1  25 

1  25 
67 
1  25 
125 
125 

1  25 

140 
a  67 

1  60 
160 

1  60 
133 

S«    ;!":;:.:!!: 

CarDetinc 

76 

^«t  ffVMUf, 

Kae 

83 

Clothing- 

28 
a09 

Pantaloons  and  hosiery  .. 
Dofiierv  cotton 

b'lGi 

50 

Hosiery 

Hosiery,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton. 
Hosiery,  woollen  and  oot- 

tOB. 

Furniture — 

Cane-floating  ohairs 

Aronitectural iron  ....... 

131 

83 

Best 

Best 

50 

Stone 

Cigars 

Common 

Common 

Common 

Medium 

Medium 

Med.  and  low. 

Cigan 

50 

Baskets 

Cotton  checks 

125 

.Fishing  nets 

BBODS  IBLAHD. 

Boots  and  shoes  T^r..rT^.r.r 

30 

50 
50 

135 
1  50 

(c) 
(c) 

Iron  goods- 
Wire  screens  and   rail* 

ings. 

eOCTU  CAKOLIHA. 

Boots  spd  shoAM 

All  grades.... 
Low  grade.... 

37 
37 

ie) 

Ch>thing— 
Hosiery 

Clothing  (foreonvietii)  . . . 

Parminflr.^rardenioiT.  etc. . . . 

Mhlnlg— 
Phosphate 

48 

1  00 

a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  l>etween  work  and  the  institution  school. 
b  Gins,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  aud  the  institation  school. 
e  Ho  similar  iodaatry  in  the  stater 
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Table    X.— AVJilRAGB    DAILY    PRICE    FOll    CONVICT    AND 
FUEE  LABOR  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Continued. 

(AbbreviatioiiM  uited  in  tbia  table :  P.  A.,  Public  acoount ;  C't,  Coutract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  Ln  Lease.) 


Grade  of  goods. 

Svst. 

of 

work- 

Aver- 
hours  of 

Average  daily  price  for  labor. 

Industry. 

Convict 

Free  <in  the  vicinity 
of  institntion). 

hibor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fonale. 

0OUTU  CAROLUfA— concl'd. 
Public  ways— 

P.A. 
P.A. 

L... 
L... 

L... 

P.A 

P.A. 

-P.A. 
P.A 

C't.. 

P.A. 
P.A 
P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 

C  .. 
P.P. 
C't.. 

C*t.- 
Ct.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 

L... 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

io 

10 
10 

9 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

Public  works— 
ReDaiiiuiT  Drison 

TRNNKabSB. 

Carriages  and  wagons— 
IVagons    ....        ........ 

241 

$2  00 
100 

260 

Fannini!.  eardenins.  etc  . . 

Mining- 
Coal  and  iron  ore  .   t  . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Shoes  (for  convicts) 

Coarse...^.... 
Good 

Carriages  and  wagons— 
Wagons    and     cotton 
presses. 
FarmiDg,  ganluning,  etc  ... 
Pamitiire  and  lumlrar  . 

Good      "!  ... 

UamoHH«s  and  luuldlery— 
Sudille-trues     and     stir- 

Good  

Good 

574 

(a) 

rups. 
Iron  gowls— 
Engines,  boilers,  pumps, 

Pig  iron  and  castings 

Minfng- 

Iron   ort)    (and    burning 
charcoal,  etc). 
Public  ways — 

Buildbig  iiiilrottd 

Good 

Stooe- 
Quarried 

MiHcellaneons— 
Cloth  (for  prison) 

VBRMOn'. 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Shoes,  women's  .  r .......  r 

Coarse 

First  class.... 
First  olaas.... 

First  class.... 
Medium 

50 
30 

41 

35 
42 

50 

1871 
38 
76 

150 
150 
100 
178 

t 
800 

Furniture— 
Cane-seating  chairs 

Stone- 
Dressed  marble  and  mon- 

uments. 

VIBGIHIA. 

Burrelg,  ©tc 

Boots  and  shoes- 
Women's  shoes. ... 

$0  25 

$0M 

Public  ways— 
Boildinir  railroad      

Tobacco— 
Plnirand  twist 

First  class.... 

WASHINGTON. 

Sashes^     doors,     and 
blinds. 

a  No  similar  industry  within  hundreds  of  mUes. 

b  Boya.  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institntion  aohML 
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tablb  X.— avbkagb  daily  peioe  for  convict  and 

FREE  LABOR  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Concladed. 

[Abbraviatiou  oicd  In  tliis  table :  P.  A.,  Pablio  aooount ;  C't,  Contract ;  V.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Loaae.] 


Grade  of  goods. 

Syst 

of 

work. 

Aver- 

^j 

honreof 
convict 
labor. 

Average  daily  price  f^r  labor. 

Industry. 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
oftnstituUoD). 

^lale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

WBST  YIBOIKIA. 

Biooma,  brashes,  etc.— 
Biooms    and    leather 

Best 

C't.. 
Ct.. 

C't.. 
PA. 

P.  A. 
P.A. 
P.A. 

P.A. 

P.A. 

10 
10 

10 
lu 

10 
10 

9 

$0  49 
60 

50 

$1  50 
1  50 

145 

whips. 
Carriages  and  iragons 

WIBC01C8IIC. 

Boots  and  shoes— 
Boots  and  shoes 

Best 

Com.  and  med. 
Common 

Common 

Common...... 

Boots  and  shoes,  men'tt 

sndboys. 
Clothing— 

Hosiery,  etc 

CloUiing 

Cfotbing  and  fancy  arti. 
des. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc — 
Fandtore— 

Chairs 

Common 



1  30 

a  Boys  and  girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  schooL 

1G261  LAB 14 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LA.BOR. 


Table  XL— AVERAGE    DAILY    PRICE   FOR   CONVICT  AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


SUUc  or  territory. 


j  Aver- 

Grade  of  j^oods.  I  System  of  ^^rk.L  ^^*J5^* 

convir.t  - 
labor. 


A  ver»KO  daily  prioo  for  labor. 


Iowa Good  — 

Michif^an Fair 

Minoesota i  Moiliuiu 

Nebraska 


Contract . 
Contract . 
Contract . 
Lcaso  


CoDTict. 


Male. 


10 
10 
10 
10 


$0  50 
50 
45 
40 


Female. 


Free(iBtlMTkWfty 
of  Ir-'-^'^ 


Male. 


$125 

''it. 

260 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvauia 
Virginia 


Standard . . . 
First  class , 
FirHt  class  . 

Host 

First  class . 


BARRELS, 

ETC. 

Contract 

10 

n 

10 
10 
10 

$0  58A 
62 
68 

$161 
126 
1« 

Contract 

1  Contract 

. 

1  I'ublic  account 

1  Contract   

41 

150 

*   *  ** 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


BRICK. 


a  No  other  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the  state. 

^  Bo^ys,  whoso  tin^e  is  diyi4od  between  work  and  tbe  inatl^tioii  sohopl. 
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TaimLE  XI.— average    daily    PEIOE   for    OONVIOr    AND 
p-itEE  LABOR  BY  CLASSES  OF  mOUSTRIES— Continued. 

fiROOMS,  BRUSHES,  ETC. 


Grade  of  goods. 

System  of  work. 

Aver- 

<uSfy 
hours  of 
convict 

labor. 

Average  daily  price  for  labor. 

State  or  tMTitory. 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institution). 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

C<dorado 

Med.  and  best. 
No  1        

Public  account 
Public  account 

Contract 

Public  acconnt 
Public  account 
X.ease 

ad 
10 
10 

a4 
10 
10 
8 
10 
9 
10 

.1* 

8 
10 
8 
H 
8 
a6 
8 
10 

....•>. ... 

$2  56 
140 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
100 

00 
1  00 

Illinois         .    . 

Tn*lian^    . 

AU^o..... 

$0  45 

Iowa 

K^ansan   ... 

Good 

Kentucky 

02f 

MaMa4^hu9ett« 

All  grades.... 
Med.  and  com. 
Common 

Public  account 
Piece  price.... 
Piece  price... 

XjfMMe    ..-r,r 

Michigan 

liiflsoari    

391 

Nebraska 

40 

1871 

105 

1  25 

1  25 

1  50 

511 

80 

1  25 

67 

1  024 

1  50 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Common 

Medium';*.!;;! 

Common 

Com.  &  first  cl. 
Com.  and  good 
Best ;.... 

Piece  price.... 
Public  account 
Public  accoont 

Contract 

Piece  price.... 
Public  account 

Contract 

Piece  price.... 
Public  account 
Contract 

VewTork 

Ohio 

35 

$0  26 

$0  75 

Ohio    

58 

PennsylYaaia  — 
PennsylTanIa . . . 
Pennsylvania  — 
West  Virginia.. . 

50 

Medium 

Best     

GO 

Best 

40 

CARPETING. 


Maryland Low  grade  — 

Pennsylvania....  Med.  and  best. 


Contract 

Public  account 


$0  15 


$1  50 
1  25 


$0  70 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Maine 

Miohii^an... 
Mississippi . 

Ofak>  ..:.... 

Ohio 


Texas. 

West  Virginia. 


Good 

First  class 

Fair....... 


Med.  and  good 
First  class.... 


Good  , 
Best.. 


Contract 
Public  account 

Contract 

Lease •... 

Contract 

Piece  price... 

Lease 

Public  account 
Contract 


10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$oaii 

00 
10 
74 

$0  16 

244 

60 

' 

$3  50 
1  75 
1  80 
1  124 
1  69 

1  70 

2  00 


1  50 


CLOTHING. 


Colorado 

Medium 

2dand  3d  grade 

Common 

Med.  and  first 

grade. 
Coarse  and 

strong. 
Com.  to  good.. 

Common 

Coarse 

Medium 

Med.  and  first 

class. 
CouLandmed. 

Public  account 
Piece  price  ... 
Public  account 
Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price... 
Public  acconnt 
Public  account 

Contract 

Piece  price. . . . 

Public  acconnt 

a6 

a5 

8 

lU 

OJ 

10 
64 

10 

a6 

9 

0  5} 

$2  50 
50 

C^mneAi^n^ 

o$011i 

Bist  of  Columbia. 

TlfHi^f 

$0  80} 
50 

$0  35 

1  50 

$0  60 

TndfMi^ 

90 

Indiana 

51} 
1  00 

Iowa 

Kansas 

2  50 

67 

1  20 

Maryland 

Maasaehnsetto... 

Michigan 

a20 

4H 

224 

581 



a  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
h  Gins,  whose  Ume  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
c  Boys  and  girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  LABOR. 


Table  XI.— AVEEAGE    DAILY  PKIOB    FOR    CONVICT  AND 
FliEB  LABOK  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

CLOTHING— Concluded. 


FAIiMING,  GARDENING,  ETC. 


Alabama 

Loawo 1 

Leas() 1 

11 
10 
8 
11 
10 
11 

,?' 

al 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$0  32 
144 

to  294 

10  60 
104 

#11 

Arkansas 

Distot'Coluuibia 

Public  account! 

I^enHO 1 

Public  account; 

Lease [ 

Public  ac<!onnt 

Lease 

Public  account: 
Public  account! 
Public  account 

Ix>a80 

Public  account 
Public  account   . 

Ocoriiia 

05k 

064 

614 
125 

125 

100 

so 

n 

Iowa 

Ix)ui8iaua 

^LlDD^HOta      .... 

074 

074 

II 

MiflsiHsippi 

Now  Jersey 

234 

201 

•  "ii^ 

Nortb  Carolina  .. 

ff 

South  Carolina. 

Tonnoaseo 

244 

244 

100 

* 

Texas  

Wiacocsin 

FURNITURE. 


a  lioys,  whose  time  is  tlivido<l  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 

b  Girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 

e  Boys  and  fiirls,  whoso  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institntion  school 

d  No  similar  industry  in  the  state. 

«  No  similar  industry  within  hondreds  of  miles. 
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Table  XI.— AVEBAGE    DAILY    PRICE    FOR  CONVICT  AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

HARNESSES  AND  SADDLERY. 


Grade  of  good*. 

System  of  worl^. 

Aver- 

d^y 
hours  of 
convict 

labor. 

Average  daily  price  foe;  labor. 

State  or  territory. 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institution). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

California 

Common 

First  clAfls.... 

Good 

Good 

First  class.... 
First  class.... 
Medium 

Piece  price.... 

Contract 

Contract 

Public  account 
Public  account 

Contract 

Piece  price.... 

Contract 

I,ease 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

0 
10 
10 
10 

10 

niinoiB     .    .    - 

,.«, 

250 
1  76 
1  60 
1  75 
168* 
225 
169i 
1  67 

Indiana 

Kan  nan 

Maino           .  .  . 

50 

Maeaachnsetta 

Ifiaaonri 

J? 

42 
571 

Nebraska 

Now  York 

Med.  and  best. 
Med.  and  first 

class. 
Good     .. 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

$0  25 

Ohio        

Tezaa 

IRON  GOODS. 


niinois 

Indiana 

Maryland  . — 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. , 
Rhode  Island . 
Texas 


First  class.. 
First  class.. 
Medium  — 

Best 

First  class.. 
Beat 


Good. 


Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Contract 
Public  account 


10 
10 
aC 
10 
10 
M 
10 
10 

$0  811 

48 

a  25 

50 
50 
481 

$0  25 
18 

$2  00 

2  25 

1  00 

1  25 

1674 

1  50 

1  50 

(6) 

LUMBER. 


Georgia. 
Miss&sii 


Ippi. 


Lease 
Lease 
Lease 


11 
11 
11 


$0  384 
054 
484 


$0  384 


$0  7»4 
80 
904 


MINING. 


Arkansas. 
Georgia... 


Kentucky 

South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  


Lease ... 
Lease  ... 
Lease ... 
Public  account 
T^ease  ..i. 
Lease  ... 
Lesse  ... 
Public  -account 


11 

10 

11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$0  30 

$0  874 

244 

244 

$1  75 

2  40 

90 

2  00 

240 

1  00 

2  50 
ib) 


PUBLIC  WAYS. 


IHst  of  Columbia 

Pnblic  account 
I^eOAO 

8 

n 

10 

Georgia.......... 

$0  054 
02} 
074 
1  00 

$1  00 
1  20 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

Kentucky 

Xieose 

Limisiana 

................ 

Lease 

Mississioni 

T.,oase 

U 
0 

«i 
lu 
10 
10 
10 
10 

mS^...:.:... 

Public  account 
Public  account 
Public  account 

Lease 

Public  account 
Public  account 
Contract 

V^w  JBra6v  ••...« 

Korth  Carolina.. 

North  Carolina.. 

40 

1  00 

South  Carolina  .. 

Texas 

Yirginia 

3f) 

1  00 

a  BoySj  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 
(  No  sunilar  industry  within  hnndredj*  of  miles. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 


Table  XL— AVERAGE    DAILY   PRICE   FOR    CONVICT   AKF 
FREE  LABOR  BY  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 


State  or  territory. 


Grade  of  goods. 


ArizoDA  . 


Kentaoky 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina  . 


System  of  work. 


I 


Aver-  I 
ago 

dluiy 
boars  of 
convict 

labor. 


Public  account 
Public  account 
Public  account! 
Public  account! 
Public  accound 


8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Average  daily  price  for  lalior. 


Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vidoitj 
of  inBtitotkm). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Femak 

$100 
300 
I  00 

STONE. 


STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Illinois  . 
Kansas  . 
Maryland. 
Minnesota . 
New  York. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Oregon  


Mod.  and  bent. 

First  class 

First  class 

Common 

First  class 


Arkansas 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania... 
Virghiia 


Medium 

Common 

I^w  grade  — 
Low  grade  — 

Common 

Common 

First  class 


Contract 
Public  account! 
Contract 
Public  occouut, 
Contract .  - , 
Contract .. 
Piece  price 
Public  accounti 
Contract 


1      ,n 

10  521 

i'         10 

;      10 

00 

I       a  4 

!  '    0 

50 
721 

10 

10 

I         10 

9 

40 

TOBACCO. 


Lease 

,0 

a  G 

10 

10 

8 
10 

$0  Mi 
a  20 

m 

40 

IM 
ITO 
170 
IM 

Its 

175 

•■•■••••4k 

Contract 

Contract 

....■••^  i 

Contract 

"V.\^ ! 

Piece  price  . . . 
Public  account 

•    : 

Contract 

60 
42 

,  ; 

Contract 

-,X 

WOODEN  GOODS. 
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TABLE  XL— AVERAGE  DAILY  PRICE    FOR    CONVICT    AND 
FREE  LABOR  BY  CLASSES  OP  INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grade  of  goods. 

System  of  work. 

Aver- 

^y 
hours  of 
convict 

labor. 

Average  daily  price  for  labor. 

SUte  or  territory. 

Convict. 

Free  (in  the  vicinity 
of  institution). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Arkonnan 

Xioase 

10 
8 
8 
0 
a5 

11 

11 

10 
a4 

10 
bQ 

11 

10 
e3k 

10 

10 

10 
9 
10 

lOUJ 

$1  50 

California 

Piece  price — 
Pablio  account 
Pablic  aoconnt 
Public  account 
Tiease 

CaUfbmia 

2  75 
1  75 

Colorado 

Conneoliont 

fO  35 

Florida     

1  00 
1  00 

Oeorela 

Lease .... -. 

054 

Indiana 

Good 

Piece  price.... 
Pablic  account 
I«f»ase 

75 

Iowa  ......  ..... 

1  00 

Kentacky 

021 

$0  02f 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1.374 
100 
1  G34 

1  75 
125 
(d) 

384 
75 

Minnesota 

Public  account 
Lease ......... 

Iffississippi 

50 
40 

Kebraska 

Lease 

INew  Jorsev      .  . 

Public  account 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Public  account 
Public  account 

.1 

75 

Haw  York 

Mediam 

Good  and  first 

class. 
First  class  . . . 

Mediam 

Coarse 

CO 
54 

Ohio. -J 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania — 
^exas  ......  .... 

a  Girls,  whose  time  is  dlvide<l  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 

b  Boys  and  girls,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 

c  Boys,  whose  time  is  divided  between  work  and  the  institution  school. 

d  Ko  similar  industry  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
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SEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  liABOB. 


Table  XII— INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  BY  STATES  AND  MSB- 

EITOBIBS. 


InAtlUitim. 


Location. 


Indnstries. 
[The  flgnres  show  per  cent,  of 
Talae  of  product  of  each  in- 
dostry  in  each  instltation.] 


Syfttenof 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
83 

34 
35 
36 

37 


State  Penitentiary 

Autoaga  Connty  Jail. 
Baldwin  Connty  Jail... 
Barbonr  Connty  JaU . . . 


Bibb  Connty  Jail.... 
Blonnt  County  Jail . . 
Ballock  Connty  Jail . 


Bntler  County  Jfil 

Calhoun  Connty  Jail ... 
Chambers  County  Jail . 
Cherokee  County  Jail  . 

Chilton  County  Jail 

Choctaw^  Connty  Jail . . 


Clarke  County  Jail 

Cleburne  Connty  Jail . 


Coffee  County  Jail 

Colbert  County  Jail  ... 
Conecuh  County  Jail . . 

Coosa  County  Jail 

Crcnsliaw  County  Jail . 

Dale  Connty  Jail 

DoUas  County  Jail 

Elmore  County  Jail.  .. 
Escambia  Connty  Jail . 
Fayette  Connty  Jail . . . 
Geneva  County  Jail ... 
Oreene  County  Jail  ... 

Hale  Connty  Jail 


Jefferson  County  Jail. . . 

Lamar  County  Jail 

Landerdalo  County  Jail. 
Lawrence  Coimty  Jail . . 
Lee  Connty  Jail 


Limestone  Connty  Jail . 
Lowndes  Connty  Jail. . 
Macon  Connty  Jail 


Madison  Connty  Jail 

Marengo  Connty  Jail 

Marshall  County  Jail 

Mobilo  Connty  Jail 

Montgomery  County  Jail. 

Morgan  County  Jail 

Perry  County  Jail , 

Pickens  County  Jail 


Pike  Connty  Jail 

Bandolph  Connty  Jail . 
BnsseUConnty  Jail — 


Shelby  Connty  Jail. 


Sumter  Connty  Jail 

Tallapoosa  Connty  Jail . 
Tuscaloosa  County  Jail. 


Walker  Connty  Jail . 
Wiloox  County  Jail  . 


Wetnropka . 


Prattrille. 
Daphne... 
Clayton... 


Centreyille 

BlonntsYille  ... 
(Tnion  Springs . 


Greenrille... 
Jacksonville. 
LaFayette... 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butler 


Grove  Hill.... 
Edwardsville . 


Elba 

Tuscumbia  . 
Evergreen . . 
Rockford  ... 
Butledge.... 

Ozark 

Selma 

Wetumpka  . 

Pollard 

Fayette 

Geneva 

Entaw 


Greensborough . 


Birmingham . 

Vernon 

Florence 

Monlton 

Opelika 


Athens  .... 
Hayneville. 
Tnskegee.. 


HuntsviUe... 

Linden 

Gnntersville . 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 
Somerville... 

l^Iarion 

CarroUton . . . 


Troy 

Wedowee. 
Scale 


Columbiana. 


Livingston. 
Dadeville . . . 
Tuscaloosa. , 


Jasper... 
Camden  . 


ARIZONA. 

Territorial  Prison Ynma. 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  8; 

mining,  90 ;  stone,  2. 

Lumber,  100 

Lumber,  23;  mining,  77 

Farming,  j^udening,  etc.,  40 ; 

mining,  W. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100. 

Mining,  1(H) 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  18; 

mining,  82. 

Lumber,  100 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100  . 

Mining,  100 

Lumber,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  86; 

mining,  64. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  19; 

mining,  81. 

Mining,100 

Mining,  100 

Lumber,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100  . 

Lumber,  loo 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. 

Lumber,  100 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Farmhig,    gardening,  etc,  6; 

mining,  94. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,   1; 

mining,  99. 

Miniblp,  100 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  64; 

mining.  30. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  66; 

lumber,  46. 

Mining,  100.... 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  ICO , 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100  . . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,   10; 

mining,  90. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  26; 

mining,  74. 
Farming,  gardening,  eto.,  16; 

mining,  84. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  9; 

mining,  91. 
Mining,  100. 


Lease. 


Lease. 


Farming,  irardening,  etc,  80; 
mining,  70. 


Public  works,  100  , 


Pablic    ae- 

OOUBl 
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Table  XII.— INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  BY  STATES  AND  TEB- 

RITOEIBS. 


Income  of 

OOBTlctll 

fh>iii  orer- 

InstitatloniDOome. 

InetUntion  ezpenset. 

Lftbor 

of  OOOTictS. 

All  other 
•oureee. 

Total. 

Raoning 
expenses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

TotaL 

$4,500  00 

142.987  08 

aSOOOO 

a250  00 

0  2,100  00 

a450  00 

a  160  00 

a  2, 400  00 

a1,150  00 
al,000  00 
a  750  00 
a  100  00 
a200  00 
a250  00 

ia200  00 
a200  00 

a250  00 
a200  0u 
a  400  00 

a75  00 

a  125  00 

aSOOOO 

a  2. 200(0 

a  125  00 

a50  00 
alOoOO 

a  85  00 
a  3. 500  00 

a2,500  00 

a6,S00  00 
a  125  00 

a  1,000  00 
a550  00 

a2,200  00 

a  1,400  00 

a  2, 400  00 

a700  00 

a  1, 100  00 

a  1,900  00 

a  150  00 

\ft3,000  00 

a3,000  00 

a500U0 

a  575  00 

a  1. 100  00 

a500  00 
(a) 
a800  00 

a  1.600  00 

a2,2U0  00 

aOOOOO 

a  2, 000  00 

aSOOOO 
a4.500  00 

$42,987  03 

300  00 

250  00 

2,100  00 

450  00 

150  00 

2.400  00 

1,160  00 
1.000  00 
750  00 
100  00 
200  00 
250  00 

200  00 
200  00 

250  00 
200  00 
400  00 

75  00 

125  00 

300  00 

2. 200  00 

125  00 

50  00 
100  00 

35  00 
8.600  00 

2,500  00 

6,500  00 
125  00 

1,000  00 
550  00 

2,200  00 

1,400  00 

2,400  00 

700  00 

1,100  00 

1,900  00 

150  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

500  00 

575  00 

1,100  00 

500  00 

$13,917  65 

$18,917  65 

(a) 
ia) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
<a) 
(») 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
<a) 
(a) 
(a) 

ia) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

ia) 
ia) 
ia) 

ia) 
ia) 
ia) 
ia) 
ia) 
ia) 
ia) 

ia) 
ia) 
ia) 

ia) 

ia) 
ia) 
ia) 

ia) 
ia) 

1 

? 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1? 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

?1 

n 

n 

94 

* 

?5 

n 

71 

?8 

?9 

80 

81 
88 
83 

84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

62 
53 



800  00 

1.500  00 

2.200  00 

600  00 

2.000  00 

500  00 
4,500  00 



4,500  000 

101. 147  03 

101, 147  03 

13, 017  63 

13,917  65 



ih) 

$37.000  00 

a57. 000  00 

57, 000  00 

(e) 

57.000  00 

I 

— =-• 

a  The  county  Jails  in  Alabama  incur  no  expense  for  the  snpport  of  convicts  engaised  in  prodoctiTo 
labor.    Thft  income  shown  is  the  amount  of  lines  Imposed  which  are  worked  oot  by  the  oonvicts. 
b  Convicts  are  employed  in  constructing  buildings  for  the  territory. 
0  Included  m  rannlng  expenses. 
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Inatitation. 


ABKAXBAB. 

state  Penitentiary. . . 

CAUFORinA. 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 


State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School. . 


COMKECnCUT. 


State  Prison 

State  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington'  Asylnn: . . . 


Reform  School. 


FLOBIDA. 

Stato  Penitentiary. 

OKOBGIA. 

State  Penitentiary. 


ILLINOIS. 

State  Penitentiaiy. 


Soathom  Penitentiary 


State  Reform  School.. 
Hoase  of  Correction . , 


Honse  of  Correction. 


nfDIAlTA. 

State  Prison  (north)  . 
State  Prison  (sonth)  . 


Reformatory  Institution. 
Marion  Co.  Workhonse . 


Location. 


Little  Rock . 


Folsom 

San  Quontin. 


Cafion  City. 
Goldon 


Wethonifiold. 

Moriden 

Middletown  . 


Sionx  Polls.. 

Washington  . 
Washington  . 


Live  Oak. 


Atlanta . 


Joliet . 


Chester. 

Pontiac  . 
Cliioago. 


Peoria, 


Michigan  City . 
Jeffersonville  . . 


Indianapolis  . 
Indianapolis  . 


Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent .  of 
▼alue  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  institntion.] 


Brick,  II;  farming,  gardening, 
etc.,  28 ;  mining.  10 ;  tobaooo, 
22 ;  miscellaneous,  23. 

Stone,  100 

Puruiture,  15;  harnesses  and 

saddlery,  6;  wooden  goods, 

70:  miscellaneous,  8. 
Brick,  4;  misodianoous,  00... 


Brick,  33:  miscellaneous,  67  .. 
Boots  and  shoes,  14 ;  brooms, 

brushes,  etc.,  57;  clothing, 

21 ;  misoellanoons,  8. 


Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Clothing,  82;  furniture,  08 

Miscellaneous,  100 

Stone,  100 

Clotliing,3;  farming,  garden 
lug;  etc..  11;  public  ways, 
84;  wooden  goods,  2. 

Furniture,  100 

Miscellaneous,  100 


Brick,  87;  Harming,  gardening, 
etc.,  4 ;  lumber,  8 ;  mining, 
36 ;  public  ways,  13 ;  miscS- 
laneous,  2. 

Barrels,  etc.,  14;  boots  and 
shoes,  45 ;  clothing,  4 ;  hav* 
nosses  and  saddlery,  6 ;  iron 
goods,  12 ;  stone,  19. 

Boots  and  shoes,  91 ;  brick,  6 ; 
stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc.,  3, 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Clothing,  100 

Brick,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Brick,  63 ;  brooms,  brushes, 
etc.,  37. 


Barrels,  etc.,  21;  boots  and 
shoes,  85;  clothing,  24;  fur- 
niture, 20. 

Boots  and  shoes,  89 :  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  4;  namosses 
and  saddlery,  2 ;  Iron  goods, 
55. 

Clothing,  85;  fdmitoie,  83; 
misceUaneous,  82. 

Stone,  100 


System  of 
work. 


Pub.  account 
Piece  prioe) 


,■.. 


Pub.aoc' 


Pub.  aooount 
Pub.acoount 


Contract.... 
Piece  prioe. 
Public    ac- 
count. 


Contract.. 


Public    I 
oount 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 


Contract 

Contract 

Contract..) 
Pub.aoo*t  S 
Piece  prioe) 
Public  ao- 
oounl 


Contract.. 
ContHM^t. 

Piece  prto 

PnbUo    a 
oount 
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Table  XII.— INCOME  AJSD  EXPENSES  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Cont'd. 


Income  of 

coBvicU 

ftom  over- 

Umowork. 

Institution  income. 

InaUtation  expenses. 

Labor 
ofoonvicta. 

Allotber' 
•onrces. 

TotAl. 

Ranning 
expenses. 

Another 
expenses. 

Total. 

(a) 

• 
♦?6.899  86 

$13.475  00 

$36,874  35 

1 

21.020  00 
68,374  31 

121,892  75 
279,766  66 

142,912  75 
338,140  97 

$131,869  55 
156,000  62 

$11. 543  20 
171,835  58 

$142,912  75 
827,845  20 

1 

? 

79,394  31 

401.650  41 

481. 053  72 

287,379  17 

183, 3?8  78 

470, 767  95 

30,000  00 
7.403  21 

105.000  00 
20.071  83 

135.000  00 
30,475  04 

130. 000. 00 
20,  liie  TJ 

5,000  00 
9.058  31 

135  OiK)  00 

1 

3d.  475  04  !    ^ 

37,4U3  21 

134,071  83 

171,475  04  1    150.516  73 

14,058  31  1           171. 47.'^  Ui 

* 

•  1 

!»».  122  46 
0.357  09 
5. 971  00 

7,875  M 
0J.051  01 
45.60U0U 

36.908  00 
71,409  00 
51.C61  00 

r 

83  306  32           3.001  C8 

!IA  QiM  nn 

1 

r^oo 

57.175  74         14,233  20              71,409  00 
40.646  5'J  1      11.014  4S              51.061  OU 

2 
3 

200  00 

44.451  45 

115,610  53  1          160.0C8  00 

131, 218  !iS  1      28, 849  42  {          160. 068  00 

2.447  03 
3,432  37 

35  6^  01  1             ftfi  AA7  fu 

22,000  00 

5, 000  00  1           27, 000  00 

1 

» 

53,120  00 
35,060  12 

53,120  00 
89.10149 

32,860  90 
39,100  30 

19,837  67 

52,608  57 
30, 100  30 

1 

8.432  37 

88.789  12 

92,221  49 

71.96120 

19. 837  67  1           91. 708  87 

8,500  00 

8,500  00 

8, 500  00                8, 500  00 

1 

<a) 

25.000  00 

25,000  00 

1 

2,80135 

234,764  82 

54,711  21 
8,813  42 

63,753  81 
8,728  66 

25.246  83 

118,950  01 
55,405  81 

260,011  15 

173,66122 
63,719  23 
63,753  81 
18,260  87 

225,599  36 

141,185  94 
57,983  70 
61,854  20 
7,540  35 

9,997  47 

24,473  06 
6,735  53 

10, 720  52 

235.596  63 

165,659  60 
63, 719  23 
61,854  20 
18,260  87 

1 
2 

9 

4 

14,532  21 

5 

2,801  35 

1.206  00 
2.062  57 

865.27142 

93.98169 
68,695  76 

2,808  91 
2,000  30 

214. 134  36 

579, 405  78 

404,163  55 

50,027  18 

545,090  TJ 

82.888  06 
13, 561  24 

80,036  80 
9,677  56 

126.319  77 
82,257  00 

32,845  71 
12,277  86 

99,662  53 
78,525  00 

25.184,62 
7.947  00 

26,057  25 
3,732  00 

4.64146 
1, 140  08 

126,319  77 
82,257  00 

29,826  08 
9.093  08 

1 
2 

•J 

4 

3,348  57 

168,036  66 

85,663  68 

353,700  34 

211,319  14 

30,176  79 

247,495  98 

a  Ko  means  of  determining. 
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Institiitlon. 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary 


Penitentiary 

Indoatrial  School  (boys' 

department). 
Indoatrial  School  (girla^ 

department). 


KAKBAB. 

State  Penitentiary 

KENTUCKY. 

state  Penitentiary 

City  Workhooae 

LOUISIANA. 

State  Penitentiary 

XAIIOL 

State  PiiHon 

State  Keform  School 

MABTLAMD. 

Penitentiary 

Hoase  of  Refuge 

St      Mary's     Industrial 

School. 
City  Jail 

MAflSACIIUSBTTB. 

State  Pri»on 

State  Workhpune  , 

Keformatory , 

Reforra'y  Prison  forWomen 

Jail  auif  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Berlcshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  iiristol  Co. 

Jail  antl  Hnose  of  Correc- 
tion for  Essex  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Correc- 
tioQ  for  Franklin  Co. 

Jail  antl  Honse  of  Correc- 
tion for  Hampden  Co. 

Jail  anil  House  of  Corroc- 
tion  for  Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Middlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  (3ori«c- 
tiou  for  Norfolk  Co. 


Location. 


Fort  Madison. 


Bldora 

HitcheUville . 


Leavenworth 


Frankfort. 


Lonisyille. 


Baton  Bonge. 


Thomaston 

Cape  Elisabeth . 


Baltimore. 


Carroll. 
Carroll. 


Baltimore. 


Charlestown . 
Bndgewater . 
Concord 


Sherbom  . 
PittsQeld . 


New  IMford . 

Lawrence 

Qreenfleld 

Springfield.... 
Northampton . 
Cambridge.... 
Dedham 


Indostrias. 
(The  flgares  show  per  OMit.  of 
▼alne  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  inatitatlon.] 


Agricultural  impL 

boots  and  ahoea,  42;  tomi- 

ture,  20. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  12 ; 

stone,  88. 
Boots  and  shoes,  9;  broooia, 

brushes,  ete.,  91. 
Clothing,  97;  niisce]laneon8,8. 


Clothing,  9 ;  mining,  81 ;  pub- 
lic works,  87. 

Boots  and  shoes,  9 ;  carriages 
and  wagons,  91. 


Boots  and  shoes,  6;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  7;  furniture, 
4 :  mining,  42 ;  public  ways, 
37 ;  miscellaneous,  4. 

Public  works,  100 

Stone,  100 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  16  ; 
public  ways,  84. 

Carriages  and  wacons,  83 ;  har^. 

nesses  and  saddlery,  37. 
Furniture,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  32 ;  stone,  38; 

stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc,  80. 

BooU  and  shoes.  100 

Clothing,  38;   iron  goods,  10; 

tobacco,  62. 
Carpeting,  100 

Furniture,  90;  wooden  goods,  10 

Furniture,  100 

Boot!i  and  shoes,  63;  olothi^. 
IG ;  hamei«ses  and  saddlery,  21. 

Clothing.  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

BooU  and  shoes,  100 

Fnmlture,100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100 

Furniture,  100 


System  of 


Oontraet... 


Public    ao- 

count. 
Public    ao- 

count. 
Public    ao- 

count. 


Public    ac- 
count. 
Contract.... 


Pub.aco*t. 

Public    ac 

count. 


Lease. 


PnbUe    ae- 

count. 
Piece  price.. 


Contract. 


Contract.. 
Contract. 


Contract. 


Contract.... 
Piece  price.. 
Piece  price.. 

Piece  prioa.. 
Contract... 

Public    ac- 
count 
Contract 

Piece  price. 

Contract... 

Contract... 

Public    ac- 
count 
Contract... 
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Income  of 

OODTiotS 

from  over- 
time work. 

Institution  income. 

Inatitntion  oxpenses. 

Lftbor 
of  oonviote. 

All  other 
BOUTcea. 

TotaL 

Running 
expenses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total 

$5,094  00 

$43, 020  35 

$30,280  04 

(A  000  00 
42, 000  00 
19, 725  00 

$79, 306  39 

86,000  00 
43,040  00 
19,825  00 

$67,686  57 

55,000  00 
31.200  00 
11.400  00 

$4,100  00 

4,680  00 
8,900  00 
8,425  00 

$71, 786  57 

50,680  00 
40,100  00 
19,825  00 

1 
2 

1,340  00 
100  00 

3 

4 

5,094  00 

44, 466  35 

184,005  04 

229,071  39 

165, 286  57 

26, 105  CO 

191, 391  57 

58,756  08 

ilfl2,028  09 

220,785  07 

126,406  61 

• 

43, 173  10 

169,570  71 

1 

58,750  08 

102,028  99 

220,785  07 

126,406  61 

A 173  10 

160,570  71 

8,833  33 
8,022  74 

80,000  00 
21,000  00 

88,33333 
29,022  74 

10,068  25 
18, 376  18 

26,500  00 

37,408  25 
18,370  18 

1 

2 

10,850  07 

101,000  00 

117,356  07 

20,344  43 

26,500  00 

55,844  43 

20,000  00 

20,000  00 

14,871  53 

14,  £71  55 

] 

12,000  00 
2,500  00 

09,800  00 
20,042  00 

81, 800  00 
23, 142  00 

15,300  00 
19,912  00 

66,500  00 
3,200  00 

81,800  00 
23,142  00 

1 

200  00 

2 

200  00 

14,500  00 

90,442  00 

104, 9*2  00 

35. 242  UO 

69.700  00 

104,942  00 

12,000  00 

65,000  00 

530  45 
9, 709  10 

1,453  74 

2.841  20 

38,290  07 
37, 391  04 

60,010  00 

67,841  20 

38.833  12 
47, 190  14 

62, 090  74 

60,814  32 

35,540  40 
27,402  74 

59,252  16 

3,490  41 

3,202  72 
11. 155*47 

729  73 

04,904  73 

38,833  12 
38,558  21 

59,081  88 

1 

aoooo 

3 
4 

12,300  00 

70,789  29 

139.174  91 

215,904  20 

183. 009  62 

18,668  32 

2)1,077  94 

4,«54  11 

29,529  91 

1,720  50 

20,503  57 

12.133  21 
3, 520  13 

1,907  85 

2,724  00 

1,230  72 

3,015  10 

271  53 

81,033  87 

8,500  00 

118, 435  92 
46,478  52 
140,036  10 

63,584  13 
13, 530  42 

60,223  53 

24.183  42 

5, 616  83 
19, 052  47 

7,330  99 
84,091  59' 
16,002  11 

145, 905  83 
48,199  02 
107,529  67 

75,717  34 
17.050  53 

62, 191  40 

20, 900  42 

0,W7  57 
22,007  57 

7.002  51 
115,744  46 
19, 502  11 

116, 435  92 
42,989  83 
130,000  00 

60, 647  00 
11,273  12 

29,119  03 

19,364  49 

5,186  43 
17, 141  76 

6,986  22 
41,357  52 
12,934  62 

23,156  70 
2,477  43 
5,507  03 

3,500  00 
1,532  31 

28,168  69 

2,031  20 

139, 502  02 
45, 467  28 
141, 507  05 

04,-147  00 
12,805  43 

57,287  72 

21, 883  73 

5, 180  42 
19, 106  39 

0,848  77 
75, 123  63 
13,354  75 

1 
?, 

a 

4 

5 
6 

60  00 

7 
8 

2,024  63 

862  53 

33,760  11 

420  13 

9 

120  00 
130  10 

10 
11 
1? 

a  Ko  income  firom  labor  under  the  public-account  system  reported. 
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Institution. 

Location. 

Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent,  of 
value  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  institntkwi.] 

System  of 
work. 

13 

MAfi6ACHU8BTTS— COnoI'd. 

Jail  and  IIoudo  of  Correc- 
tion for  Plymouth  Co. 

JaU  and  Ilonso  of  Cor.  for 
Worcester  Co. 

Juil  and  Uouhq  of  Cor.  for 
Worccfttor  Co. 

House  of  Industry  for  Suf- 
folk Co. 

HouBOofCor.forSoffolkCo. 

Uouso  of  Correction 

Jail  and  Housn  of  Cor 

MICHIQAN. 

state  Prison 

Plymouth 

Furniture,  100 ^ 

Furniture  100 

Furniture  100 

Piece  price.. 

Piece  price.. 

Piece  price.. 

Piece  price  1 
Pnb.  acc*t.  > 
Piece  price.. 
Contract.... 
Contract... 

Contract..! 

Piece  price  } 
Contract.... 

PnbUc    ac- 
count 
Pnb.aocoaat 
Pub.acco«nt 

Contract.... 

PnbUc     ao- 
coont 

Pab.accoant 
Pubuaocmmt 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

liCase 

Leaae 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease....... 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease ....... 

Lease 

Lease ....... 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Ticasc . ...... 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

14 

Fitohburc •  .... 

r» 

Worcester 

16 

Doerlshind 

Clothing.  100 

South  Boston 

Stone,100 

17 

Clothing,  100 

18 

Ipswich . 

Salem 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

10 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

I 

Jackson  .' - 

carriages  and  wagons,  42;  to- 
bacco, 18. 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc.  100 

jjoou  and  shoes.  41;  furniture, 
27;  tobacco,  32. 

Boots  and  shoes,  7;  clothing,  20; 
furniture  73. 

Clothing,  100 

2 

•J 

Statti  Ilouse  of  Correction 

and  Iteformatory. 
Reform  School 

Ionia 

Lansing 

Adrian 

Detroit 

StiU  water  .      ..       .  . 

4 

State  Ind.  Home  for  Girls . 
House  of  Corroctton 

MUOIESOTA. 

state  Prison 

5 
1 

FumiturclOO 

Agricultural  implements,  80; 

wooden  goods,  20. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  15; 

stoves,  hoUowware,etc,42; 

Clothing,  73;  misoellaneon8,27. 

Carriages  and  wagons,  21;  farm- 
ing, gardening,  etc,  48 ;  lum- 
ber, 3 ;  pnblio  ways,  25 ;  mis- 
ceUanoous,  3. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100 .. . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100 .. . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100. .. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100... 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. .. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. .. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. .. 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100. .. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100. . . 

Farming,  ganlening,  etc,  25; 
lumber,  75. 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Fanning;  gardening!  etc,  100. . 

2 

State  Reform  Scbool 

Workhouse 

St  Paul 

3 

St.  Paid 

4 

Bethany  Home 

Minneapolis 

] 

MISSlBSIPri. 

State  PenitonUary 

Alcorn  Coun ty  Jail 

Attala  County  Jail 

Bolivar  County  Jail 

Chickasaw  County  Jail . . . 

Claiborne  County  Jail 

Clav  Countv  Jail 

Jackson 

2 

Corinth 

3 

Kosciusko - 

4 

Rosodalo 

r, 

Houston 

6 

Port  Gibson 

7 

West  Point   

g 

Coahoma  County  Jail 

Copiah  County  ^Tail 

De  Soto  County  Jail 

Grenada  County  Jail 

Hinds  County  JaU 

Holmes  Connty  Jail 

Issaquena  County  Jail  — 
La  Frtyetlo  County  JaU. . . 
Loo  County  Jail 

Friar's  Point 

ft 

Haslehurst - 

10 
11 

Hernando...., 

Grenada -. 

V2 

Jackson 

13 

Lexinirton  ............ 

14 

MayersTiUe 

1*> 

Oxford 

10 

Tupelo..... 

17 
18 

LeUore  County  Jail 

Lincoln  County  Jail 

Lowndes  County  Jail 

Madison  County  JaU 

Monroe  County  Jail 

Montgomery  County  Jail . 

Noxubee  County  JaU 

Oktibbeha  County  JaU  . . . 

Panohi  County  JaU 

do 

Greenwood 

Brookhaven 

10 

Columbus. 

20 

Canton  ................ 

21 

Aberdeen 

22 

Winona 

23 

Hacon 

?4 

Starkyille 

?'» 

Bates  ville 

ao 

Sardis 
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Table XII.— INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  BY  STATES,  ETC.— Ooat'd. 


Income  of 

convicts 

from  over- 

time  work. 

Invtitation  income. 

Inatitation  expenses. 

Labor 
of  convicts. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Ranninp; 
expenses. 

AU  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$300  25 
2.020  70 
3,061  85 

1?,  680  48 

44.214  11 
3.334  38 
2,383  68 

$14,678  00 
15,523  10 
21.aiO  01 

207.551  15 

06,503  13 
17. 250  03 
20,745  88 

$15, 078  24 
18,413  80 
25, 471  89 

220. 131  03 

140, 717  24 
20,585  31 
20. 131  06 

$11,337  63 
12, 612  45 
20,447  32 

167, 005  20 

90. 322  1 1 
13.241  91 
15,282  14 

$2,000  00 
674  20 
358  20 

0,203  33 

3,005  02 
2,365  60 
6,080  32 

$13, 337  63 
13,286  74 
20,^52 

176,808  53 

03.418  03 
15,607  51 
21,37146 

11 

14 

IS 

16 

'*$!,* 762  so" 

17 
18 
10 

6,026  77 

187, 655  02 

997, 227  79 

1.184,883  71 

829,274  60 

127,823  64 

057,008  23 

8,282  40 

74,860  03 

42.566  86 

13,036  07 

60145 
08,760  46 

26,377  58 

57, 907  00 

74,42*05 

31,253  40 
123,681  20 

101, 238  51 

100,474  46 

87, 460  12 

31,944  85 
222,441  66 

93,988  31 

100,474  46 

'67,302  34 

20, 814  40 
71,570  67 

1, 720  51 

05,317  82 

100,474  46 

87.460  12 

31.014  40 
207. 655  40 

1 



20,067  78 

2,100  00 
136,075  73 

3 
4 



5 

8,283  40 

220,015  77 

313,643  83 

543,559  60 

962,840  18 

150,073  02 

622,822  20 

44,234  81 
7.095  83 

17145 
860  35 

103, 238  29 
35,039  80 

26,810  50 
6,893  22 

147,472  60 
43,035  72 

26,982  04 
6,762  67 

65,135  82' 
83,185  26 

14,306  02 
6,774  22 

30,000  00 
8,855  51 

11. 246  61 
068  35 

05,135  82 
42,040  76 

25.553  53 
6, 762  57 

1 

?, 

8 

4 

52,770  04 

171,48190 

224,252  93 

118,402  21 

61,090  47 

160,402  68 

89,420  00 

80,420  00 

(a) 
(a) 
ia) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
<a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
ia) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1?t 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

?0 

?1 

TVl 

n 

?4 

?5 

26 

•  The  coonty  Jafljijn#lf  Issiaslppl  derive  no  income  from  the  labor  of  oonvictSi  and  incnr  no  expense 
flor  thflir  sappoit. 
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mBBRAfULA. 

State  PenitentUry. 


Institotion. 


Mi88i88iFn— oonoladed. 
Pike  County  Jail 


Sanflower  County  Jail . . . 
Tftllahatchee  County  J«U 

Tato  County  Jail 

Tunica  County  Jail 

Washington  County  Jail. . 
Yasoo  County  Jail 


MisaouBi. 
State  Penitentiary 

Hoose  of  Reftige  . . . 

Workhouse 


NBVADA. 

state  Prison 


saw  HAMPfiUIBB. 


State  Prison 

State  Industrial  School. . . 


NBW  JBBSBT. 

state  Prison 

State  Reform  School ... 
Bssex  Conntv  Penitentiary 
Jail  and  Workhouse  at 

county  farm. 
Newark  City  Home 

KBW  TOBK. 

Auburn  Prison 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison .... 

Clinton  Prison 

State  Reformatory 


House  of  Reformation  for 

Juveniles. 
State  Industrial  School . . . 

ISevr  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory. 
Albany  Co.  Penitentiary. 


Erie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary. . . . 
Monroe  Co.  Penitentiary, 
Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary 


Magnolia  .. 

Indianola . . 
Charleston 
Sonatobla . . 
Austin  .... 
Greenville  . 
Yazoo 


Jefferson  City. 

St.  Louis 

St  Louis 


KobesviUe  .*.. 


Carson  City 


Concord 

Manchester . 


Trenton 

Jamesbnrg . 
Caldwell... 
Secaucus 


Yerona  . 


Auburn... 
Sing  Sing . 


Dannemora . 
Elmira 


New  York.. 


Rochester.... 

Westchester 

Albany 

Buflklo 

Brooklyn 

Rochester  ... 
Syracuse 


Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent,  of 
value  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  institution.] 


Farming,  gardening,  etc,  30 

lumber,  70. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100. . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. . 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100. . 


Boots  and  shoes,  87;  cIothimL 
4;  harnesses  and  saddlery,  ai 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Public  ways,  54 ;  stone,  46 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100 


Agricultural  implements,  46; 
brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  3: 
clothing.  10;  harnesses  and 
saddlery,  18;  stone,  19;  mis- 
cellaneous, 4. 

Boots  and  shoes,  64 ;  stone,  86. 


Furniture,  100 . 
Fomlturo,  100  . 


Boots  and  shoes,  31;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc,  6;  clothing,  63. 

Clothing,  100 , 

Clotbing,  4 ;  stone.  06 

Clothing,  4;  public  ways,  3; 
stone,  93. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.  SO; 
clothing,  0;  farming,  garden- 
ing, etc,  35;  miscellaneous,  6. 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

llaruesses  and  saddlery,  100  . . 
Boots  and  shoos,  49;  stoves, 

hollow  ware,  etc,  34;  mis- 

oellauoouM.  17. 

Clothing,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  60;   stoves, 

hollow  ware,  etc.,  35. 

Brooms,  bnishes,  etc,  100 

Clothing.  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  93;  furni- 
ture,?. 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Clothing,  88 ;  furniture,  I'J — 

Boots  and  shoes,  91 ;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc,  9. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery,  100. . 

Boots  and  shoes,  160 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Hameases  and  saddlery.  68; 
iron  goods,  82. 


System  of 
work. 


Leaae. 


Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 


ContnMjt... 

Contract... 
Piece  prioe. 
Pub.aooowi 
Piece  price. 


Lease. 


Publlo    ae- 


Contract  .. 
PleMprloe. 


Piece  price.. 

Piece  price. 

Pub.  aooonnt 

Public  ae- 
connL 

Public  ac- 
count. 


PnUaooooat 

Contract. 

Contract. 


Pub.  account 
Contract. 

Pab.aocoant 
Contract... 

Piece  price. 

Pub.acc«a]it 
Piece  price.. 
Contract... 

CoBtnu>t.... 
Contract.... 
CoQtnot.... 
CootnMSt.... 
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Income  of 
oonviets 
from  over- 
time work. 

Institatlozi  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

L*bor 
of  convicts. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total 

Running       All  other 
expenses.      expenses. 

TotsL 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a> 
(a) 
ia) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
{a) 
(a) 
<a> 
(a) 

77 

j 

?8 

t 

?0 

30 

31 

B? 

88 

$30,420  00 

$30,420  00 

............ 

...... 

$2,500  00 

122,480  82 

1,728  80 

806  26 

48.800  00 

2.000  56 

$140.610  30 

1  82.275  44 
i 

272,100  21 

34,000  00 
50,800  56 

$107,231  03 

84,000  00 
48,70102  1 

$74,281  45 

$271.512  48 

84,000  00 
48,704  02 

1 
2 

f 

> 

2,500  00 

175,014  01 

181,80183 

857,800  77 

280.025  05  1      74,28145 

865,206  50 

$50,822  00 

50.822  00 

44.822  00 

6,000  00 

50,822  00 

\ 

10.527  10 

20,72101 

40,248  20 

28,878  40 

11.360  80 

40.248  20 

I 

16,356  75 
8.070  00 

8.042  03 
15,230  00 

20,200  68 
18,800  00 

18,485  46 
17.05122 

1,814  22 
1.000  00 

20,200  68 
18, 141  22 

1 

70  00 

3 

70  00 

10,426  75 

10,172  03 

88,500  68 

85.586  68 

2,00422|           88,44000 

57,54185 

5,228  41 
1.027  06 
1,803  07 

8,600  00 

85,084  35 

48,480  12 
24. 710  24 
86,044  65 

21. 165  41 

112,626  20 

63,708  63 
26.638  20 
87,037  72 

23,765  41 

135,000  84 

48, 186  41 
23,636  13 
86,487  72 

20,832  08 

6,666  86 
5,622  12 

142,626  20 

53,708  58 
23,636  18 
36,487  72 

23.766  41 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2,883  88 

5 

60,101  20 

215,481  77 

284, 676  06^ 

365.152  68 

16,021  81 

280.173  00 

47,250  85 
85.741  43 
828,883  66 

04,518  50 
58,807  76 

20,804  80 
26,772  40 

14,225  50 

26,508  00 
25^105  06 
71.082  40 

87,652  21 
74,66176 
10,400  01 
15,020  00 

|267,085  02 
16,023  40 

271,230  68 
58, 525  78 

115,076  66 
05.221  06 

|260.508  68 
83.325  02 

18.000  44 
12,780  67 
1M22  46 
0,634  05 

350,086  80 
245,257  06 

865.740  22 
132,818  85 
141,840  15 
100,447  46 

312,208  54 
105,207  51 

56.561  68 
87,40143 
25.612  47 
24,566  01 

108,286  85 
171.700  34 

117, 603  40 
01,800  83 

114,180  48 
78,500  27 

160,12153 
87,051  83 

47,874  78 
81,286  02 
21.714  21 
18,757  73 

316,788  45 
152  80 

348,055  83 
81,508  62 
17,462  36 
80,453  68 

188.405  08 
4,748  88 

3,734  27 

710  42 

1,680  21 

1,864  76 

850,086  80 
171,042  64 

865,740  22 
122,818  85 
131. 651  74 
108,062  86 

807.637  51 
01,800  31 

60.600  05 
81,006  44 
23,808  42 
20,612  40 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

6 

0 

10 

11 

13 

782,651  43  !l.  174  102  7fl 

1.056,764  21 

1.102,504  77 

724,466  46 

1,827.060  23 

' . 

•  The  evonty  jails  in  Mississippi  derlre  no  income  from  the  lahor  of  conyicts,  and  incur  no  expense 
..for  their  sopport. 

16?i6l  T.AB 15 
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TABLEXn—JQirCOME  AND  EXPENSES  BTSTATES,  ETO.-^ontfd. 


Institatlon. 


LOGfttiOB. 


Indnstrias. 
[The  flgnres  show  per  cent  of 
▼alae  of  prodact  of  each  in- 
dustry in  eAoh  inatitiition.  j 


Sysiein  of 


HOBTH  GABOUSA. 

State  Penitentiaiy  .... 


lUleigh. 


OHIO. 
Penitentiary. ... 


House  of  Beftige 

Workhouse  ana  Hoose  of 

Correction. 
Boys'  Industrial  School... 

Workhouse 


State  Penitentiary.... 

PBXH8TLTA1IIA. 

Eastern  Penitentiary . 


Western  Penitentiaiy . . 


Phila.  Co.  Honseof  Cor. 

Reform  School 

House  of  Beftige 


Berks  Co.  Prison  ..... 
Chester  Co.  Prison... 
Delaware  Ca  Prison.. 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison. 


Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Montgomery  Co. Prison. 
Northampton  Ca  Prison 
Northumberland  Co.Prison 
Phihidelphia  Co.  Prison.. 

Schaylkul  Co.  Prison 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhoose. 


BBODB  IBLAHDb 

State  Prison  and  Prori- 
denoe  Co.  JaiL 

SOUTH  OABOLOIA. 

Penitentiary 


Colnmbns  . 


Cincinnati 
ClereUnd 

Laaeaater 

Oinolmiati 


Philadelphia. 


Allegheny  dtj . 


Holmesborg.. 

Morganza 

Philadelphia.. 

Beadinff , 

West  Chester. 
Media. 

Lancaster.  •• . 

AUentown.... 
Norristown.. 

Baston , 

Sunbnry 

Philadelphia. 
Pottsrme.... 
Claremont.... 

Cranston —  . 

Colombia .... 


Boots  and  shoes,  8;  brick,  22; 

farming,  gardening,  etc, SI; 

public     ways,    11 ;    public 

works,  28. 
Public  ways,  100 , 


Barrels,  etc.,  4;  boots  and 
shoes,  8 ;  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 13;  ftimiture,  8;  har* 
nesses  and  saddlery,  22 ;  iron 
goods,  12;  stoves,  hollow 
ware,  etc.,  83;  tobacco,  1; 
misoellaneons,  6. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  9;  car> 
riajECs  and  wagons,  1 ;  stoves, 
hollow  ware,  etc,  18 ;  tobac- 
co, 65;  miscellaneooa,  IS. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  14; 
clothing,  81;  furniture,  61; 
stores,  nollow  ware,  etc,  4. 

Clothing,  100.. 


Clothing. : 
Brooms,  01 


»mshes,  etc,  100. 


Brooms,    brushes,    etc,    74; 

clothing,  28. 
Brooms,    bmshee,    etc,    76; 

misceilAneous,  94. 
Stone,  100 


Stores,  hollow  ware,  etc,  100 . 
Brick,  100 


Boots  and  shoes,  68;  ftamitore, 
0;  tobacco,  20;  miscella- 
neous, 8. 

Clothing.  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  72;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  11 ;  iron  goods, 
4 ;  tobacco,  13. 

Stone,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  48;  furniture,  S2 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  76; 
clothing,  24. 

Carpeting,  04;  clothing,  6 

Carpeting,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  4 1  Car*' 
peting,  92 ;  clothing,  4. 

Boots  and  shoes,  16|  oaipet- 
ing,  70;  wooden  goods,  8; 
miscellaneous,  4. 

Carpeting,  100 

Clottilng,  100 

CarpeUng,100 

Carpeting,  100 

Boots  anoshoes,  100 

Carpeting,  71 ;  dothing,  80 ... . 

Barrels,  etc,  86:  brooma, 
brushes,  etc,  14. 


Boots    and  shoes,    88; 
goods,?. 


Iitm 


89T  public  works,  5. 
Mining  "^^ 


ng,  100 . 


Public  a 
count. 


Contract. 


Piece  price 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Contract..! 
PnbUo   ac- 
count. 
Pieoe  price  . 

Contract..) 

PnKaoc*t.i 


Contrsct..  I 
Pubiacc*t.5 

Public    ao- 


Pieoe  price. 
Contract... 


Pnb.aocouit 
Pub.aoeonnt 
Pub.acoooi 
Pieoe  price. 

Pnb.aeeovnt 
Pob.aecoBnt 
PobUc  ac- 
count. 
Public  ao> 
eount. 

Pob.  account 
Piece  price 
Pub.  account' 
Pub.acooant 
Pub.  account 
Pub.  account 
Public  ac- 
count 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 

Public  ao- 

count 


Lease.. 
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Income  of 

oonvlota 

fromoTor- 

timo  work. 


Institation  income. 


Institation  expenses. 


Labor 
of  conviots. 


$300  00 


137.225  00 


128,688  02 


1.606  20 
25,632  69 

5,830  81 
18,566  47 


All  other 
sources. 


$98,847  18 


215,582  85 


48»106  96 
103,657  89 

57.400  00 
52;  517  80 


ToUU 


Banning 
expenses. 


$186,072  18 


$47.058  62 


389.221  77 


49.615  16 
129,290  08 

63,280  31 
66,083  77 


215,657  27 


42,985  55 
46,716  85 

55,800  00 
63,89172 


AH  other 
expenses. 


$49.526  89 


88;  458  87 


6.626  80 
78.280  01 

4.800  00 
2.692  06 


TotaL 


$96,580  51 


254,U6  14 


49.612  35 
119;  946  86 

60,600  00 


66,088  77 


800  00 


8^886  91 


2,948  45 
16,160  90 


09  80 
235  00 


57  71 


145  91 
87184 
82  66 


285  00 

200  00 

2,207  95 


170,176  50 


477,264  60 


647.441  00 


424.550  89 


125.807  78 


14,804  27 


62,665  90 


76. 970  17 


29,920  26 


47, 049  91 


4,703  13 


81.617  08 
50,295  84 


24,185  80 
10,864  43 
4.068  30 
8,824  64 

6.536  48 
8,431  28 
1.686  94 

4.942  51 


86159 
1.088  37 
2.021  97 
1.599  92 
2.927  81 
4.872  05 
01.966  98 


^152.980  48 
197.912  75 


199,875  00 
160,576  24 


a46,C 


101 


88,689  75 
7,743  94 
11,873  81 

19,883  10 


9,948  82 
8,250  49 
7,760  79 
15,193  87 
97, 518  64 
16.063  21 
863,524  44 


189,800  69 
257.208  09 


228.510  80 
169,940  67 

159.050  85 

80.176  28 
11,175  22 
13.560  75 

24.275  61 


10, 805  41 

9.333  86 

9.772  76 

16.703  79 

100.446  45 

20.435  26 

455,46142 


99.54108 
186.518  34 

165.219  44 
.76^134  00 

87,44182 

7,062  25 
7,008  04 
8;  988  61 

19,010  69 


6,676  97 
8,299  40 
6,819  00 
6,485  67 
81.700  61 
12.29161 
84,607  84 


81.796  77 
120,270  93 


83,777  84 
82.000  50 

53.952  68 

23.098  98 
4.172  18 
4.892  14 

5.264  92 


8;  268  07 

856  84 

2.958  76 

9.948  94 

18,685  84 

8,148  65 

828,429  56 


650,858  62 


76,970  17 


181,887  85 
256; 789  27 


196,996  78 
158,184  50 

141,894  00 

80,176  23 
11, 175  22 
13,825  75 

84,275  61 


9,845  04 
9,155  24 
9,772  76 
16,884  61 
100.446  45 
20,435  26 
418,127  80 


28,636  02 


263,909  62 
14,180  78 


67,908  81 


1,437,847  24 
19, 580  77 


8,45149 


1,701.256  86 
33,711  55 


71.449  80 


818,764  87 
88,71155 


67,63155 


781,007  09 


1.594,771  96 
83,711  55 


67,681  55 
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Instltation. 


TKHVB8SKE. 

SUte  Penitentiary. 

TXXAB. 

State  Penitentiary.. 


Location. 


'VBBMOMT. 

state  Prison 

Bouse  of  Correction  ... 
Beform  School 

TXBaiHIA. 

State  Penitentiary 

WJL8BINaT05. 

Territorial  Penitentiary.. 

WBBT  YIBGDnA. 

Penitentiary 

WUCOSBDI. 

State  Prison 

Indnstrial  School  for  Boys 

Indnstrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  Correction 


NashTiUe.. 


HuntsTiUe  and  Ensk . . 


Windsor.... 

Butland 

Yergennes.. 

Biohmond  .. 

Seatoo 

MoundsTille 

Waupun.... 
Waukesha.. 

Milwaukee . 

Milwaukee.. 


Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  oent.  of 
value  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry  in  each  institution.] 


Carriages  and  wagon^  48; 
fkrming,  gardening,  ete.,  1 ; 
mining,  5L 

Boots  and  shoes,  2 ;  carriages 
and  wagons,  8;  farming, 
gardening,  etc.,  35;  furni- 
tnre,2;  iron  goods, 23 ;  min- 
ing, U;  public  ways,  7; 
stone,  0 ;  miscellaneous,  3. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery,  100 . . 


Boota  and  shoes,  100 

Stone,100 

Furniture,  100 


Barrels,  etc,  3 ;  boots  and  shoes, 
82 ;  public  ways,  8;  tobacco,?. 

Wooden  goods,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc..  48 ;  car- 
riages and  wagons,  54. 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  83 :  dothiniL 

10 ;  Canning,  garaening.eto.,  18. 

Clothing,  100 , 

Furniture,  100 , 


System  of 
work. 


Lease.. 


PubUo    I 
count. 


Contract.. 


Contract... 
Contract... 
Piece  price 


Contract... 


Lesae.. 


Contract.. 


Contract... 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Publie  ac- 
count 

PubUo  ac- 
count 
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Inoomeof 

convidts 

fkom  OTCfT- 

Umeirork. 

Iiutitatlon  income. 

Inatltatien  expenses. 

Labor 
ofoonvlcts. 

All  other 
eotiToee. 

TotaL 

Bnnning 
expenses. 

All  other 
expensee. 

Total. 

$101,000  00 

$6,400  00 

$107,400  00 

$6,400  00 

$3,500  00 

$9.900  00 

1 

$2,100  00 

(a) 
8,600  00 

1501,882  08 

504.982  08 

850,442  40 

147,208  46 

497,650  86 

1 

2,100  00 

8,600  00 

501,882  08 

604,982  08 

850,442  40 

147,208  46 

497,650  86 

.......••«.. 

10.050  00 
6,393  15 
2,398  00 

5,780  00 
3,a6l  97 
13, 953  06 

15,830  00 
9, 765  12 
16.35106 

15,510  00 
9,255  12 
14,85106 

320  00 

500  00 

2.000  00 

15,830  00 
9, 755  12 
16,851  00 

1 
2 

150  00 

8 

150  00 

18,841  15 

28,095  03 

41.936  18 

39,116  18 

2,820  00 

41, 936  18 

972  00 

81,113  57 

968  57 

81,082  14 

48,867  96 

24,067  52 

•    72,425  48 

1 

18.68140 

18,691  40 

18.  f»l  40 

18,691  40 

1 

......    ... 

^ 

1,500  00 

83,469  70 

6.769  62 

40,239  32 

87,152  29 

1,652  76 

88,805  05 

1 

50,421  40 
0,321  24 

83  02 

15,479  61 
74.956  96 

22,93143 

62,256  09 

65, 901  01 
81,278  20 

23,014  45 

62,256  09 

65, 738  59 
89,869  69 

19,682  09 

14,800  47 

6, 025  00 
84, 334  75 

2,404  11 

47,455  62 

60,763  59 
74,224  34 

22,086  20 

62,256  09 

1 

2 

8 

4 

66^825  66 

175,624  09 

232,449  76 

180,U0  74 

80,219  48 

219, 330  22 

a  "So  income  from  labor  reported. 
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Table  XII.— INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  BT  STATES,  ETC.— Oon- 

claded. 

SUMMARY  BY  STATES  AND  TERRTTOBIES. 


Ineome— oontisaed. 


Institation  expenses. 


TotsL 


Banning  expenses.        All  other  expenses. 


Total. 


•$101,147  03 

67,000  00 

38, 874  35 

481. 058  72 

171,475  04 

160,068  00 

88,067  04 

92,221  49 

8,500  00 

25,000  00 

579.405  78 

253. 700  84 

229.071  89 
220. 785  07 
117,856  07 

20,000  00 

104,942  00 

215.904  20 

1,184,888  71 

543.559  60 

224. 252  93 

80,420  00 

357,809  77 

50.822  00 

40. 248  20 

38,599  68 

284.676  06 

1,956,754  21 

136. 072  13 
647,441  09 

76,970  17 

1,701,256  86 

83,711  55 

71,449  80 

107,400  00 

504,982  08 

41, 936  18 

81,982  14 

18.69140 

40.289  82 

232,449  75 


$18.917  65 
57,000  00 


287. 879  17 
156, 516  73 
131,218  58 
22,000  00 
71.961  20 


494. 163  65 
211, 819  14 
105. 286  57 
126,406  61 
29,844  43 


85.242  00 
188,009  62 
829,274  69 
362.849  18 
118.402  21 


280.025  05 
44,822  00 
28,878  40 
85,686  68 

26M52  68 

1, 102, 594  77 

47,053  62 

424. 550  89 
29,920  26 

818,764  87 

83.711  55 

67.631  55 

6.400  00 

850, 442  40 
89. 116  18 
48,857  96 
18,091  40 
87, 152  29 

130,  UO  74 


$188.378  78 
14, 958  81 
28, 849  42 

5,000  00 
19,837  67 

8,500  00 


50,927  18 
86, 176  79 
26, 105  00 
48, 178  10 
26.500  00 
14, 871  55 
69, 700  00 
18, 668  32 
127, 828  54 
150, 978  02 
51. 090  47 


74,281  45 
6.000  00 

11,869  80 
2,904  22 

15, 021  31 
724, 465  46 

49, 626  89 
125, 807  73 

47, 049  91 
781.007  09 


8.500  00 

147, 208  46 

2,820  00 

24, 067  62 


1,652  76 
89,219  48 


$13,917 
67,000 


470,757 

171,475 

100,068 

27,000 

91.798 

8,500 


645,090 
247,405 
1^1, 391 
269, 579 
55,844 
14,871 
104,942 
201, 677 
957,098 
522,822 
169,492 


41,936 
72, 425 
18,691 
88,806 
219,830 


11,830,241  06 


7,100,104  62 


2,991,486  28 


10,091,689  86 
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Table   XIH.— INCOME    AKD    EXPENSES   BY  CLASSES    OF 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES. 


InstitntioxL 


ALABAMA. 

State  PenitentiaTy. . . 

AntaanCo.  Jail 

Baldwin  Ca  Jail 

Barbour  Co.  Jail 

BibbCaJafl 

Blount  Co.  Jail 

Bollock  Co.  Jail 

BntlerCo.Jail 

Calhonn  Co.  Jail 

Chambers  Co.  Jail . . . 
Cherokee  Ca  Jail . . . . 

Chilton  Co.  Jail 

Choctaw  Ca  Jail 

Clarke  Ca  Jail 

Clebnme  Ca  Jail.... 

Coffee  Ca  Jan 

Colbert  Co.  JaU 

Coneooh  Ca  Jail 

Coosa  Co.  Jail 

Crenshaw  Ca  Jail . . . 

Dale  Ca  JaU 

Dallas  Ca  JaU 

Elmore  Ca  Jail 

Escambia  Ca  Jail ... 

Fayette  Ca  Jail 

Geneva  Ca  JaU 

Qreene  Ca  JaU 

Hale  Ca  JaU 

Jefferson  Co.  JaU  . . . . 

Lamar  Ca  JaU 

Landerdale  Ca  JaU . . 
Lawrence  Ca  JaU. . . . 
Lee  Ca  JaU 

Limestone  Co.  JaU .. 

Lowndes  Ca  JaU 

Hacon  Ca  JaU 

Madison  Ca  JaU 

Marengo  Ca  JaU 

Marshall  Ca  JaU..... 

MobUeCaJaU 

Montgomery  Ca  JaU 

Morgan  Co.  JaU 

Perry  Co.  JaU 

Pickens  Ca  JaU 

Pike  Ca  JaU 

Randolph  Ca  JaU... 
RossellCaJaU 

Shelby  Ca  Jail 

Sumter  Co.  Jail 

TaUapoosa  Co.  JaU . . . 
Tuscaloosa  Co.  JaU.. 

Walker  Ca  JaU 

WUoox  Co.  JaU 


Wetompka . 

PrattvUle ... 

Daphne 

Clayton 


CentreTUle 

BlonntsviUe.... 
Union  Springs . 


GreenTiUe ... 
JacksonviUe . 
La  Fayette... 

Centre 

Clanton 

Butler 


Grove  Hill.... 
EdwardsviUe . 


Elba 

Tascnmbia.. 
Evergreen  .. 
Rookford... 
Butledge  ... 

Ozark 

Selma 

Wetnmpka . 

PoUard 

Fayette 

Geneva 

Eutaw 


Greensborongh . 


Birmingham . 

Vernon 

Florence 

Monlton 

OpeUka 


Athens  ..... 
HayneviUe.. 
Tuskegee... 


HnntsviUe... 

Linden 

GuntersviUe . 

MobUe 

Montgomery. 
SomerviUe ... 

Marion 

CarroUton ... 


Troy 

Weaowee . 
Scale 


Ccdumbiana.. 


Livingston.. 
DadevUie... 
Tuscaloosa.. 


Jasper.. 
Camden. 


'System  of 
work. 


Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease, 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 

Lease. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Lease. 


I 


Indastries.  I 

[The  figures  show  per  cent,  of 
value  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  institatkMi.] 


Farming,  gardening,  etc,  8; 

mining,  w ;  stone,  2. 

Ltmiber,  100 

Lumber,  23 ;  mining,  77 

Farming,  sardening,  etc.,  40; 

mining,  GO. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100. 

Mining,  IM 

Farming,  nrdening,  etc,  18; 

mining,  82. 

Lumber,  100 ^... 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. 

Mining,  100 , 

Lumber,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  96; 

mining,  64. 

Mining.lOO , 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  19; 

mining,  81. 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Lumber,  100 ) 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100..' 

Lumber,  100 ' 

Mining,  100 

MlnlDg,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 

Lumber,  100 , 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  6; 

mining,  04. 
Farming,  jnrdening,  etc,  1; 

mining,  w. 

Mining,  100 , 

M\ning,  100 , 

Mining,  100 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  64; 

mining,  86. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gudening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  55; 

lumb^,  45. 

Mining,100 

Mining.  100 

Miniug.100 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 

Mining,  100 , 

Farming  gmdening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  10; 

mining,  w, 

Mining.lOO 

Farming,  gudening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  26; 

mining,  74. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  16; 

mining,  «4. 

Mining,  100 

Farming,  gardening,  eta,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  eta,  0; 

mining,  91. 

Mining.lOO 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  80; 

mining,  70. 
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Tablb  Xin INCOME    AJH)   EXPENSES   BY  CLASSES  OP 

INSTITUTIONS. 


Class  I.— INSTITDTIOKS  OF  SEVEBE  PENALTIES. 


Income  of 

ooiiTlota 

ftoin  OTOP* 

time  work. 

Inctitatioiilsoome. 

Inrtltatioiiezpentee. 

Labor  of  oen- 

vioce. 

AU  other 
sonroea. 

TotaL 

Rmmlng  ex- 
penaes. 

All  other 
expenses. 

TotaL 

$4,600  00 

$42.967  03 

aSOOOO 

a260  00 

a  2, 100  00 

a450  00 

a  150  00 

a2,400  00 

a  1,150  00 
a  1,000  00 
a  750  00 
a  100  00 
a200  00 
a250  00 

a200  00 
a200  00 

a250  00 
a200  00 
a  400  00 

a  76  00 

a  126  00 

aSOOOO 

a  2, 200  00 

a  125  00 

aSOOO 
a  100  00 

a85  00 
as, 500  00 

a2,500  00 

a6,600  00 
a  125  00 

a  1,000  00 
a  650  00 

a  2, 200  00 

a  1,400  00 

a  2, 400  00 

a  700  00 

al,100  00 

a  1,900  00 

a  150  00 

as, 000  00 

08,000  00 

a600  00 

a675  00 

a  1,100  00 

a500  00 
(a) 
aSOOOO 

al,600  00 

a2,200  00 

aOOOOO 

a2,000  00 

a600  00 
a4,500  00 

$42,067  08 

300  00 

250  00 

2,100  00 

450  00 

150  00 

2,400  00 

1,160  00 
1,000  00 
760  00 
100  00 
200  00 
260  00 

200  00 
200  00 

260  00 
200  00 
400  00 

75  00 

126  00 

800  00 

2,200  00 

126  00 

60  00 
100  00 

85  00 
8,500  00 

2,600  00 

6,600  00 
125  00 

1,000  00 
650  00 

2,200  00 

1,400  00 

2,400  00 

700  00 

1,100  00 

1,900  00 

160  00 

8,000  00 

8.000  00 

500  00 

676  00 

1,100  00 

500  00 

$18,017  65 

• 

1  SSS  «^3  SSSSSS  SS  SSSSSSSSSSSS  S  SSSSS  SSS  SSSSSSes  SSS  S  SSS  SS 

1 

2 

•••■••••••••. 

3 



4 

5 

c 

7 

g 

9 

10 

11 

............. 

12 

13 

14 



— 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

2S 

24 

2S 

26 

?7 

28 

?9 

80 

81 

V* 

83 

84 

W^ 

86 

87 



88 

^ 



40 

41 

4? 

48 

44 

4K 

46 

800  00 

1,600  00 

2.200  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 
4,600  00 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

6?^ 

68 

4,600  00 

101,147  03 

101,147  03 

18,917  65 

13,917  65 



a  The  coonty  JaUs  In  Alabama  Incnr  no  expense  for  the  snpport  of  convicts  ensased  in  prodnotlTe 
labor.    The  income  shown  is  the  amount  of  linos  imposed  which  are  worked  out  by  the  conyicts. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE   COBiMISSIOKEB  OF   LABOR. 


Table   XHL— DTOOMB   AND   EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Oontmued. 

CLAB8  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continiied. 


iDSUtlitiOll* 


Systoin  of 
work. 


Indnstrleft. 
[The  flgares  show  por  Moi.  of 
Taloe  of  product  of  each  in> 
duttry  In  eaoh  instUotloQ.] 


AJUMOMA. 

TeRitofUlPriMm  . 


Stale  Penitentiuy . 

OAUFOBHIA. 

State  PriMB 

8tia«PilMii 


OOLOBADO. 

State  Penitentiary.. 

OOMHVCnOUT. 

Stata  PrUon. 


DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary , 

VLOUDA. 

State  Penitentiary.. 

OBOBfHA. 

State  Penitentiary.. 

ILLINOIft. 

State  Penitentiary.. 


Soathern  Penitentiaiy., 


IHDIAJrA. 

Stata  Prbon  (north). 
8tataPil8on(8onth). 


IOWA. 

Penitentiary..... 


Penitentiary.. 


State  Penitentiary.. 


State  Penitentiary., 


Tama  . 


Little  Bock. 


Folsom 

SanQoentln. 


Ca&onOity.~< 
Wethenileld.. 
SioaxFfeUa... 

Live  Oak 

Atlanta 


JoUet., 


Chetter. 


Michigan  CUy.. 
JeifertonTlIle... 


FortlCadiMm.. 


Pnblio    ao- 
eonnt. 


PabUc  works,  100.. 


Brick,  11;  Arming,  gardentng, 
'      "*  16|  tol 


Pah.aoeo«nt 
Piece  pdce 

Pab.aoooant 


PabUe    ao- 
oonnt. 

Contract. ... 
Oontract.... 
Lease....... 


etoJ28|  mining, 

CO,  22 1  misoellaneooa,  2S. 

StonclOO 

Foinitare,  15{  hameeaeo  andl 
•addlery,  6 ;  wooden  goods,  I 
76 1  misoelumeoaa,  8.  f 

BrlcJc,  4{  mlsceDsneons,  M..  j 


Brick,  88 1  misoeUaaeoos,  07.... 


Boota  snd  shoes,  100. 


Stone.  100.«... 


Hiscellaneoos,  100.. 


Learenworth. 


Contract.... 
Contract.... 

OontnMst.... 
Contract  ... 

Contract.... 


Public    ac- 
connt. 


PnbUc    m 

coont. 
Contract.. 


Brick,  87|  fuming,  gardening, 
etc,  4 1  lumber,  8t  mining, 
80;  public  ways,  1S|  misod- 
Isneoos,  2. 

BarrelB,  etc^  U;  boota  and 
shoes,  46t  clothing,  4;  bar* 
nesses ana  saddlerv,  6|  iron 
goods,  12|  stone,  u. 

Boota  and  shoes,  81 ;  brick,  0; 
stoves,  hoUow  ware,  etc,  8. 


Barrels,  etc,  21:  bootaaad  shoes, 
85 ;  diotiiing,  84;  fnriiitare» 80. 

Boota  and  shoes,  88 1  brooms, 
brushes,  etc,  4 ;  hamessessnd 
saddlery,  8 ;  iron  goods,  OS. 

Agricultural  implements,  82 ; 

boota  and  shoes,  43;  ftimi- 

tute,86. 
Farming,  gardening,  ete.,  12; 

stene,  88. 


Clothing.  8 1  mining,  84 1  pub- 
lic works,  07. 

Boota  and  shoes,  8;  earilages 
and  wagons.  9L 


Vtankfort.. 


Pub.  account 


Boota  and  shoes,  0 1  brooms, 
brushes,  ete.,  7;  nimitnii^ 
4;  mining.  43 ;  pubUc  ways, 
87 :  misceuaneous,  4. 


Pnb&o  works,  100 
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Table   XHI,— INOOBfB   AND   EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES    OF 
INSHTUTIONS-Oontinned. 

Class  L— INSTITnnONS  OF  8EVEBE  PENALTIES-Continaed.     . 


Ihoomeof 

OOIITiOtS 

tnm  over- 
time  work. 

Institatioii  income. 

Institation  ezpenaet. 

Labor  of  oon- 
nets. 

All  other 
Bourcee. 

Total 

Bumingex- 
penees. 

All  other 
expeoeee. 

Total 

(«) 

$57,000  00 

$57,000  00 

$57.000  00 

(b) 

$57,000  00 

(«) 

|26»899  86 

18,475  00 

88.874  85 

21,020  00 
68,874  81 

121,892  75 
279,766  66 

142.912  75 
838.140  97 

181.369  56 
156.009  62 

$11,543  20 
171,835  58 

142. 912  75 
827.845  20 

79.894  81 

401.659  41 

481,053  72 

287,879  17 

183, 878  78 

470, 757  95 

80,000  00 

105,000  00 

185.000  00 

180,000  00 

^000  00 

186.000  00 

..  . 

20,122  46 

7.876  64 

86,998  00 

83,396  82 

8.60168 

86,998  00 

2,447  08 

85.620  91 

88,067  94 

22.000  00 

5,000  00 

27.000  00 

* 

8,500  00 

8.600  00 

8,600  00 

8,600  00 

(«) 

26.000  00 

25,000  00 

$1.80185 

284,764  82 
64,711  21 

25,246  88 
118. 950  01 

260.011  15 
173,66122 

225,509  36 
141.185  94 

9,997  47 
24.478  66 

235,696  83 
166,650  60 

2,80136 

289,476  03 

144,196  84 

433.672  87 

866.785  80 

84,471  13 

401,256  43 

1,296  00 
2,052  67 

98,98169 
68,695  76 

82,888  08 
18,56124 

126, 819  77 
82,257  00 

99.662  52 
78,625  00 

26,657  25 
8,782  00 

126,819  77 
82.257  00 

3, 848  67 

162.627  45 

45,949  82 

208,676  77 

178. 187  62 

80,889  25 

208,676  77 

6,094  00 

48,026  86 

86,280  04 
86,000  00 

79.806  89 
86,000  00 

67,686  57 
55.000  00 

4,100  00 
4.680  00 

71,786  67 
69,680  00 

^004  00 

48.026  85 

122,280  04 

166,806  39 

122,686  57 

8,780  00 

181,466  67 

68,756  08 

I  162.028  99 

220,785  07 

126,406  61 

48,173  10 

169,679  71 

68,756  08 

162,028  99 

220,785  07 

120.406  61 

43. 173  10 

"  169.679  71 

8,888  88 

80,000  00 

88,388  88 

10,968  25 

26.600  00 

87,468  25 

a  Conricts  are  employed  in  oonetmctixix  bnildingt  for  the  territory. 

b  iMcliided  in  ronninff  expeneee. 

«  Ko  meana  of  dotermlninK. 

d  Ko  inoome  for  labor  nncTer  the  pabUaaooonnt  system  reported. 
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Table   XIIL— mOOMB   AND    EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES    OP 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  L— INSTITUTIONS  OP  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continttod. 


Institution. 

Location. 

System  of 
work. 

Industries. 

value  of  product  of  each  in- 
dustry in  each  institation.] 

1 

1 

LOmBIANA. 

State  Penitentiary 

MAnrs. 
State  Prison 

Baton  Bouge... 

Lease 

PubUo    ac- 
count 

Contract — 
Contract — 

Contract.... 
Piece  price  . 

Piece  price  . 

Contract 

Piece  price . 
Contract.... 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease. 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  16; 
pubUo  ways,  84. 

Carriages  and  wagons,  63;  har- 
nesses and  saddlery,  87. 

Boots  and  shoes,  82;  stone,  38; 

stoves,  hollow  ware,  ete.,  30. 

CameiiniF  100.  ........ 

1 

1 

MAHTLAHD. 

Penitentiary 

Baltimore-T.T^r-r  ..••«T 

?! 

City  Jail 

Baltimore..... 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  Prison 

Charlest'Own .......... 

Boots  and  shoes.  63 ;  oTothing, 

16 ;  harnesses  and  saddlery,  21. 

Clothing,  100 - 

? 

Heformatorv.  ..             ... 

Concord ...... ........ 

3 

Reformatory  Prison   for 
Women. 

MICHIGAN. 

State  Prison 

Sherbom  ............. 

1 

Jackson  .............. 

Agricultural  implements,  40;] 
caiTiages  and  wagons,  4%  I 
tobacco,  18.                             1 

Brooms,  brushes, etc,  100  ...j 

Agricultural  implements,  80; 

Carriages    and    wagons,    21; 
farming,  gardening,  etc,  48; 
lumber.  3 ;   public  ways,  25; 

Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farmmg,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardenmg,  etc,  25; 

lumber,  75. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
JB'arming.  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  80; 

Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 
Fanning,  gardening,  etc.  100.. 
Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100.. 

1 

MINNESOTA. 

state  Prison 

StiUwater 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

State  Penitentiary 

Alcorn  Co.  Jail 

Jackson .............. 

? 

Corinth 

3 

Attala  Co.  Jail 

Kiosciusko ............ 

4 

Bolivar  Co.  Jail 

Kosedale 

5 
6 
7 

Chickasaw  Cc  Jail 

Claiborne  Co.  Jail 

Clay  Co.  Jail 

Houston 

PortGibson 

West  Point 

8 

Coahoma  Co.  Jail. 

Friar^s  Point...... .... 

9 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

Hazleburst 

10 

De  Soto  Co.  Jail 

Hernando 

11 

QrenadaCo.  Jail 

Grenada 

n 

Hinds  Co.  Jail 

Jackson  ............. 

13 

Holmes  Co.  JaU 

Lexington  ............ 

14 

Issaquena  Co.  Jail 

La  Fayette  Co.  Jail 

Lee  Co.  JaU 

Maversville 

15 

Oxford .••••.... 

1A 

Tupelo - 

17 

Leflore  Co.  Jail 

Greenwood 

18 

Brookhaven .......... 

19 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail ......... 

Columbus  .......•••.. 

?!0 

Madison  Co.  Jail 

Canton ..•••..... 

?1 

Monroe  Co.  Jail 

Aberdeen......  ...... 

??, 

Montgomery  Co.  Jail ..... 
KozuoeeCo  Jail 

Winona 

n 

Macon 

?4 

Oktibbeha  Cc  Jail 

Panola  Co.  Jail 

StarkviUe 

?!5 

Batesville 

?6 

do 

Sardis     

VI7 

Pike  Co.  Jail 

Magnolia .........  ... 

W 

Sunflower  Co.  Jail 

Tallahatchee  Cc  Jafl 

Tate  Co.  Jail 

Indianola... 

?9 

Charleston 

80 

Senatobia 

81 

Tunica  Co.  Jail 

Austin 

82 

Washington  Co.  Jail 

Yazoo  Co.  JaU 

GreenviUe 

88 

Yaxoo 
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Table   XIIL— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES    BY    CLASSES   OF 
INSTITUTION}  S— Continued. 

C1.A88  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  8EVEEE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


Inoomeof 
convicts 
from  over- 
time work. 

Institution  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
victs. 

All  other 
sources. 

Tntoi            Knnning  ex-    All  other 
•»■<»«**•              penees.         expenses. 

TotaL 

120,000  00 

$20,000  00 

$14,871  55 

$14,871  55 

1 

12.000  00 

$69,800  00 

81, 800  00 

$1^300  00 

66,500  00 

81,800  00 

1 

912,000  00 

65.000  00 
1,458  74 

2,841  20 
60.646  00 

67.841  20 
62,099  74 

60, 814  32 
69,252  16 

8,490  41 
729  72 

64.304  73 
59.981  88 

1 
2 

12.000  00 

66,458  74 

63.487  20 

129,940  94 

120,066  48 

4.220  18 

124, 286  61 

4,854  11 

20, 529  91 
26.503  57 

12;  183  21 

116. 485  92 
140.036  10 

63,584  18 

145,965  83 
167, 529  67 

75.717  84 

116,435  92 
136,000  00 

60,647  00 

28.166  70 
5.507  05 

8.500  00 

139.592  62 
141,607  05 

64,147  00 

1 
2 

8 

4,854  11 

68.256  69 

820,956  15 

389, 212  84 

818,082  92        32.163  75 

845^246  67 

8,283  49 

74.660  98 

26,877  88 

101,288  51 

03.588  81 

1.729  51 

95,817  82 

1 

44.284  81 

108,288  29 

147,472  60 

65,185  82        80,000  00 

95,185  82 

1 

80,430  00 

89,420  00 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
<a; 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

IS 

(a) 

81 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

1 

(a) 
(0) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Vi 

8 

4 

5 

6 

.,_-_.__._,, 

7 

8 

..... 

9 

i? 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

■ 

18 

19 

?0 

?1 

?? 

?3 

*W 

....... 

?5 

?6 

V 

• 

^ 

?9 

80 

81 

8? 

88 

89,420  00 

89,420  00 

.    

a  The  eonnty  in  jails  Mississippi  derive  no  income  from  the  laber  of  convicts,  and  incor  no  expense 
for  their  support. 
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Table  XIIL— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 


Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continued. 


InBtitiitioii. 


Location. 


Systom  of 
work. 


Indastries. 
[The  figures  ahow  per  een&  of 
value  of  t»rodnot  of  eaeh  in- 
dnstrj  in  each  inatttatUwu] 


KISBOUBI. 

state  Penitttotiary.. 

HSBBA8KA. 

state  Penitentiary. . 

IfSYADA. 

state  Prison 

MEW  HAMremiti. 
SUte  Prison 


State  Prison....^ 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary... 
JaU  and  Worklionse  at 
county  fBrm, 


nWTOBK. 

▲nboxn  Prison 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison. , 


Clinton  Prison 

Albany  Co.  Penitentiary. 


Erie  COk  Penitentiary. . . . 
Kings  Co.  Penitentiary... 
Monroe  Co.  Penttentiary. 
Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiary 


HOBTH  OABOUSA, 

state  Penitentiary.... 


omo. 
Penitsntiary.... 


Jefferson  City 
NobesYille.... 

Carson  City... 
Concord 

Trenton 

Caldwell 

Secancns  

Auburn 

Sing  Sing 

Dannemora... 
Albany 

BuiliBlo ^m 

Brooklyn 

Rochester.... 
Syracuse 

Baleigh 

Columbus  .... 


OBBQOH. 

state  Penitentiary.. 


Contract.... 


Lease. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Contract... 


Piece  price . 

Pub.  account 
Public    ac- 
count. 


Pub.  account 

Contract 

Contract.... 


Pub.  account 
Contract.... 

Contract... 
Contract... 
Contract.... 
Contract. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Boots  and  shoes,  fH  i  elothiaft 
4;  harnesses  and  saddlery,  a. 


Agricultural  implementa,  49; 
blooms,  brushes,  eto.,  8: 
clothing,  10;  hameosos  and 
saddlery,  18 ;  stone,  19 ;  mis- 
cellaneous, 4. 


Boots  and  shoes,  64;  stone,  86.. 


Furniture,  100 ... 


Boots  and  shoes,  81 ;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  6;  clothing,  63. 

Clothing,  4;  stone,  90 

Clothing,  4;  public  ways,  8; 
stone,  98. 


Salem  . 


Contract.. 


Piece  price 


Public 
count. 


Contract — 
Public    ac- 
count. 


Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Harnesses  and  sJaddlery,  100 ... 

Boots  and  shoes,  49;  stoTse, 
hollow  ware,  etc.,  34;  mis- 
cellaneous, 17. 

Clothing,  109 

Boots  and  shoes,  01;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc,  9. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery,  100... 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Harnesses  and  saddlery,  68; 
iron  goods,  82. 


Boots  and  shoes,  8;  brick,  22;) 
ftknninfL  gardening,  etc..  I 
81;  pubuc  ways,  11;  pubUoS 
works,  28. 

Public  ways,  100 

Barrels,  etc.,  4;  boots  and 
shoes,  8;  cwriages  and 
wagons,  18;  ftirmtore,  8; 
harnesses  and  saddlety,  22; 
iron  goods,  12 ;  stores,  hol- 
low ware,  etc,  88;  tobacco, 
1 ;  miscellaneous,  6. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  9;  oar* 
riages  and  wagons,  1; 
stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc, 
18;  tobacco,  68;  misceUa* 
neous,  12. 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  14; 
clothing,  81;  ftimitare,61; 
stoves,  noUow  ware,  etc,  4., 

Stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc,  100. 
Brick.  100 


'I 
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Table   XIH— DJCOMB    AND    EXPENSES  BY   OLASSBS   OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 


Class  I.— mSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVEBE  PENALTIES— Continned. 


Income  of 
conTioU 

time  work. 

Instltatioii  income. 

Inetitation  expeniee. 

Labor  of  con* 
▼icto. 

Another 
sonroet. 

ToUL 

RnfUfii^^  ex- 
penses. 

▲U  other 
expense!. 

TotsL 

92.600  00 

$122,480  82 

9149,619  39 

1272,100  21 

$197,231  03 

174,28145 

1271,512  48 

1 

50,823  00 

50.822  00 

44,822  00 

6,000  00 

50,822  00 

1 

10.527  10 

29.72101 

40,248  20 

28,878  40 

11,869  80 

40,248*20 

1 

16,856  75 

8,942  93 

20.299  68 

18.485  46 

1,814  22 

20,299  68 

\ 

•""***'*** 

57,54185 
1,^  07 

85^084  85 

24.710  24 
36.044  65 

142.626  20 

26,638  20 

37,937  72 

135^960  84 

23.636  13 
36,437  72 

6.666  86 

142,626  20 

23,636  13 
36.487  73 

1 

f 

t 

61,362  88 

145.839  24 

207,202  13 

196.084  19 

6,665  86 

203,700  06 

47,290  85 
85^74143 
228^383  66 

94,518  69 
71,963  49 

87,652  24 
74,661  76 
10^480  01 
16^020  99 

|267,085  02 
16,923  40 

271,230  68 
33,225  02 

18,909  44 
12,789  67 
1M22  46 
9.534  65 

350,086  30 
245,267  06 

865,749  22 
105,307  51 

56,56168 
87,40143 
25,612  47 
24,555  04 

103,296  85 
171,790  34 

117.693  40 
87,05183 

47,874  78 
81,286  02 
21.714  21 
18,757  73 

246,789  45 
152  80 

248,055  82 
4,748  88 

2,734  27 

no  42 

1,589  21 

1,854  76 

350,086  80 
171.942  64 

865,749  22 
91,800  21 

50,609  05 
81.996  44 
23,808  48 
20,612  49 

1 

t 

3 

4 

^-. 

6 

6- 

7 

a 

***"■*■■*"■■ 

~-. 

616,66102 

644,769  69 

1,260,480  71 

649.464  66 

506.685  11 

1,156,099  77 

37.226  00 

98,847  13 

136,072  18 

47.053  62 

49,526  89 

96,580  51 

1 

128,688  92 

216,582  85 

389;  221  77 

215.667  27 

88^458  87 

254^116  14 

I 

14,804  27 

6X665  90 

76,970  17 

29.920  26 

47.049  91 

76,970  17 

1 
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Table    XIII.— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES   BY  CLASSES    OP 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


Instigation. 


Location. 


System  of 
work. 


Indostriee. 
[The  fliniros  show  per  cent,  of 
Tslne  of  product  of  each  in> 
dnstry  in  each  institution.] 


PSmTLTAVIA. 

Esstem  Penitentiary  — 

Western  Penitentiary  . . . 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison .... 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Montgomery  Ca  Prison  .. 
Northampton  Co.  Prison.. 
Northnmoerrd  Ca  Prison 
PhUadelphia  Co.  Prison... 
Schnylkm  Co.  Prison .... 


BHODI.ISLAHD. 

state  Prison  and  Proyi- 
dence  Co.  JaiL 

SOUTH  OABOUNA. 

Penitentiary 

TIMVl 

State  Penlteotiary. 

TKXAB. 

State  Penitentiary, 


▼IBMOMT. 

State  Prison...... 

TnonriA. 
State  Penitentiary. 


Philadelphia.... 

Allegheny  City 

Beading 

Westchester... 
Media 

Lanoaster 

AUentown...... 

Norristown 

Easton , 

Stmbory 

Philadelphia... 
PotUville 


Cranston...—.... 


Colombia.. 


KashTllle. 


HnntsTiUe  andBnsk. 


Windsor. 


Bichmond. 


WABHDIOTOH. 

Territorial  Penitentiary. 

WI8T  TIBOIinA. 

Penitentiary 

wiBCOKsnr. 
State  Prison 


Seatoo. 


MoondsTllle. 


Pnblio    ao- 
oonnt. 

Piece  price . 
Contract.... 


Pab.  account 
Pab.  account 
Pub.  account 

Public    ac- 
count. 

Pub.  account 
Piece  price. . 
Pub.  account 
Pub.  account 
Pub.  account 
Pub.  account 


Contract.. 


Contract.... 
Public    ao- 
ooont. 


PubUo    1 
count. 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 


Wanpnn.. 


Contract.. 


Contract.. 


Boots  and  shoes,  63;  ftrmitare, 

9;   tobacco,  20;    mlsoeUane* 

ous,  8. 

Clothing,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  72;  brooms, 

brushes,  etc.,  11 ;  iron  goods, 

4;  tobacco,  13. 

Carpeting,  04;   clothing,  6 

Carpeting,  100 

Brooms,  omshes,  etc.,  4;   osr- 

peting,  02 ;  clothing,  4. 
Boots  and  shoes,  15;  carpetinc. 

70;  wooden  gooda,  2;   mS- 

cellsneous,  4. 

Carpeting,  100 

Cloihinir,  100 

Carpeting,  100 

Carpeting,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Carpeting,  71;   clothing,  20.... 


Boots    and    shoes,    03;    iron 
goods,  7. 


807  public  worlM,5. 
Mining,  100 


Carriages  and  wagons,4B;  farm- 
ing, gard*g,  etc,  1 ;  mining,  6L 


Boots  snd  shoes,  2;  carriages 
and  wagons.  8;  filming, 
gardening,  etc.,  tSt  flu^- 
ture,2:  iron  goods,  at;  min- 
ing; 14 1  puMio  way%  7; 
stone,6;  misoellaoeoiis, t. 

Hamesscs  and  saddlery,  100.... 


Boots  and  shoes,  100., 


Barrels,  etc,8;  boots  and shoei, 
82 ;  pnblio  ways,  8;  tobaooo^  7. 


Wooden  goods.  100. 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  40;  ea^ 
riages  and  wagons,  54. 


Boots  and  shoes,  100. . 
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Table     XIIL— INCOME   and    EXl^ENSES   BY    GLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  I.— institutions  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES-^Joncluded. 


Inoome  of 

ooiiTiots 

from  oyer- 

time  work. 

Inatitation  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

Lul>6r  of  con. 
vlcts. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Running  ex- 
penses. 

Another 
expenses. 

TotaL 

$5,886  91 

2,943  45 
16.160  90 

$4,703  13 

31,617  08 
59,295-34 

6,636  48 
3,431  28 
1,686  94 

4, 912  51 

861  59  1 
1, 083  37  1 
2,021  97 
1,599  92 
2,  927  81 
4,  372  05 

i  $152, 080  48 
197,912  75 

23,639  75 
7,743  M 
11,873  81 

19,833  10 

9,943  82 
8,250  49 
7, 750  79 
15, 193  87 
97,518  &l 
16,063  111 

$189,300  69 
257,208  09 

30, 176  23 
11, 175  22 
13, 560  75 

24, 275  61 

10, 805  41 
9,333  86 
9^  772  70 

16, 793  79 
100,446  45 

20, 435  20 

$99.54108 
136,518  84 

7, 082  25 

^      7, 003  04 

8.933  61 

19, 010  69 

6, 576  97 
8,209  40 
0, 819  00 
6, 435  67 
81,760  61 
12, 291  61 

$81, 796  77 
120. 270  93 

23,093  98 
4, 172  18 
4,392  14 

5,264  92 

3,268  07 
855  84 
2,953  76 
U,  948  9i 
18,685  84 
8,143  65 

$181,887  85 
256,789  27 

30,176  23 
11, 175  22 
13,325  75 

24,276  61 

9,846  04 
9, 166  24 
9.772  76 

16,384  61 
100,446  46 

20,435  26 

I 
1 

8 

99  30 
235  00 

57  71 

145  91 
37184 
32  65 

4 
6 

6 

7 
8 
• 

10 

235  00 
200  00 

11 
12 

26,868  67 

125,079  47  1    568.204  65  | 

693, 284  12 

400, 272  27 

282, 847  02 

683, 119  29 

14, 180  78  1      19, 530  77 

33, 711  55 

33, 711  55 

83,71155 

1 

67,998  31 

3,451  49 

71,449  80 

67,631  65 

67.68165 

1 

101, 000  00 

6,400  00 

107, 400  00 

6,400  00 

3,600  00 

9,900  00 

1 

2,100  00 

(a) 
3,600  00 

[501,382  08 

604.982  08 

350,442  40 

147.208  46 

487,650  86 

1 

2.100  00 

3,600  00 

501.382  08 

604,982  08 

350,442  40 

147, 208  46 

497,650  86 

10, 050  00 

6,780  00 

15, 830  00 

15,510  00 

320  00 

16,830  06 

1 

972  00 

81, 118  57 

868  57 

81, 982  14 

48, 357  96 

24,067  52 

72,425  48 

1 

18,69140 

18,69140 

18,  C91  40 

18.69140 

1 

1.500  00 

83,469  70 

6,769  62 

40, 239  32 

37, 152  29 

1, 652  76 

88,806  05 

1 

50,421  40 

16,479  61 

65,901  01 

5,5, 738  59 

5,325  00 

60,763  60 

\ 

J*«H 

a  No  |j|cqme  fpoip  labor  reporM* 

16261  l,AB -16 
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TABLE    XIII.— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES     BY    CLASSES   OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  n.— INSTITUTIONS  QF  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


Institution. 


LooAtloL 


System  of 
work. 


Industries. 
[The  figares  show  per  oent.  of 
TBlae  of  prodnot  of  each  in- 
dustry in  OAoh  institution.] 


DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  Asylum 

ILLUfOie. 

House  of  Correction 

House  of  Correction 

IKDIANA. 

Beformatory  Jnsti  tution . 
Marion  Co.  Workhouse. . 

KEMTUCKT. 

City  Workhouse.... 


MABfiACHUBETTB. 


State  Workhouse 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Berkshire  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Bristol  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Essex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Franklin  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Hampden  Co. 

Jail  and  Honseof  Correc- 
tion for  Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  Honseof  Correc- 
tion for  Middlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Norfolk  Co. 

Jail  and  Honseof  Correc- 
tion for  I^lymouth  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Worcester  Co. 

do 

House  of  Industry  for  Suf- 
folk Co. 

Honseof  Cor.for  SnflblkCo. 

House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

MICHIGAN. 

state  House  of  Correction 

and  Beformatory. 
Honseof  Correction 


MSrifBBOTA. 

Workhouse 

MIBSOUBI. 

Workhouse 


Washington . , 

Chicago 

Peoria , 

Indianapolis . . 
Indianapolis.. 

Lonisville  .... 

Brldgewater.. 
Pittsfleld 

New  Bedford . 

Lawrence..... 

Greenfield..., 

Springfield  ... 

Northampton 

Cambridge... 

Dedham ..... 

Plymonth..... 

Fitohbnrg .... 

Worcester..., 
Deer  Island.. 

South  Boston 

Ipswich 

SisJem 

Ionia 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

St  Louis..... 


Pablio    ac- 
count. 


Contract.... 
Pub.  account 
Piece  price. 
Public    ac- 
count. 


Piece  price. 

Public    ac- 
count. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Piece  price. 
Contract — 

Public    ac- 
count. 
Contract  ... 

Piece  price. 

Contract — 

Contract — 

Public    ao- 

count. 
Contract — 

Piece  price. 

Piece  price 

Piece  price. 
Piece  price. 
Pnb.acoount 
Piece  price 
Contract... 
Contract... 


Contract. . 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Pub.  account 
Piece  price. 


Clothing,  3;  ikrming,  garden- 
ing, eta,  11 ;  public  way8,8i ; 
wooden  goods,  2. 

Clothing,  100 > 

Brick,  100 J 

Furniture,  100 > 

Brick,  63;  brooms,  broahea, 
etc.,  37. 

Clothing,    35;    fumitore,  83; 

miscellsneoas, .  32. 
Stone,  100 

Stone,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Fumitore,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Fumitore,  100 

Brooms,  bmshes,  etc.,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Clothing,  100 :  I 

Stone,  100 J 

Clothing,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  41 ;  fbmitnre, 

27 }  tobaooo,  32. 
Fnmitnre,100 


Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100. 


Public  ways,  54 ;  stone^ld.. 
BrQ9W«,  lir^B^iee,  e^  ^W  • 
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Table   XIU.— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES  OF 
IN  STITUTIONS— Continoed. 

CLABa  n.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  MODERATE  PENALTIES. 


Inoomeof 

oohtIoU 

ftt>inoTer> 

time  work. 

InBtltation  income. 

InBtitiitioii  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
vlcU. 

Another 
souroee. 

ToUL 

Banning  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

TotsL 

$53,120  00 

$53,120  00 

$32,860  90 

$19.837  67 

$52;  698  67 

1 

163,753  31 
3,728  66 

68,753  81 
18,260  87 

61,864  20 
7,540  85 

61,864  20 
18,260  87 

1 

14.532  21 

10,720  62 

3 

67,481  97 

14,632  21 

82,014  18 

69,394  65 

10,720  62 

80,116  07 

2,808  91 
2,600  30 

30,036  80 
9,677  66 

32,845  71 
12,277  86 

25,184  62 
7,947  00 

4,64146 
1,146  08 

29,826  08 
9,093  08 

1 

2 

6,409  21 

80,714  30 

45, 123  57 

33,131  62 

5,787  64 

88,919  16 

8,022  74 

21,000  00 

29,022  74 

18,876  18 

18,876  18 

1 

1,720  50 
2,620  13 

1,967  85 

2,724  00 

1.230  72 

3,015  10 

27152 

31,662  87 

8,600  00 

899  25 

2,920  79 

8,96165 

12,580  48 

44.214  11 
8,834  38 
2.885  68 

46, 478  52 
13, 630  42 

60,223  55 

24,182  42 

6,616  86 
19,062  47 

7,880  99 

84,09169 

16,002  11 

14,678  99 

15,623  10 

21,510  04 

207,55115 

96,503  13 
17,250  93 
26,745  88 

48.199  02 
17,050  65 

62,19140 

26,906  42 

6,847  57 
22,067  57 

7,602  61 

115,744  46 

19,502  11 

15,078  24 

18.443  89 

25,471  89 

220,13163 

140,717  24 
20,585  81 
29, 131  06 

42,989  83 
11,273  12 

29,119  03 

19,264  49 

5,186  42 
17,14176 

6,986  22 

41,857  62 

12,934  62 

11,337  63 

12,612  46 

20,447  82 

167,606  20 

90,822  11 
13, 241  91 
15, 282  14 

2,477  45 
1,532  31 

28,168  69 

2,62126 

45,467  28 
12,805  43 

67,287  72 

21,885  76 

6,186  42 
19,166  89 

6.848  77 

75,128  63 

13,854  76 

13,337  63 

13,286  74 

20,805  52 

176,898  63 

93,418  03 
15,607  61 
21,87146 

1 

2 

8 

4 

$80  00 

5 

2,024  63 

862  65 

33,766  11 

420  13 

2,000  00 

674  29 

858  20 

9,203  83 

3.095  92 
2.365  60 
6,089  82 

6 

120  00 
130  16 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

■"i'iii'w 

14 
15 
16 

2,072  66 

119,899  23 

676,27164 

795,670  87 

516,19177 

95,659  79 

611, 851  56 

42,666  86 
98,760  46 

57,907  60 
123,68120 

100,474  46 
222,441  66 

100,474  46 
71.579  67 

100.474  46 
207.655  40 

1 

136,075  73 

2 

141,327  82 

181,688  80 

822,916  12 

172,054  13 

136,075  73 

808,129  86 

17145 

26, 810  69 

26,982  04 

14,306  92 

11.246  61 

25,653  63 

1 

48.800  00 
2,009  56 

X 

50,809  66 

48,704  02 

48,794  02 

1 

5 

60,809  56 

50.809  66 

48.794  02 

48.794  02 
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Table   XIIL— INCOME    AND    KXPKNSES    BY   CLASSES    OP 
INSTITUTIONS— CoDtiuued. 

Class  II.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


Institutioii. 


Location. 


System  of 
work. 


Industriee. 
[The  flKoree  show  per  oent.  of 
valae  of  product  of  e*ch  ia- 
diutry  in  each  instatntlon.] 


imW  TOBK. 

State  Reformatory. 


Elmira. 


OHIO. 

WorUioose 


Cincinnati  . 


PDISBTLVAICIA. 

Philadelphia  Co.   IIoDse 

of  Correction. 
Allegheny    Co.    W  o  r  k  • 

house. 


VSRMONT. 

House  of  Correction . 

WISCONSIN. 

House  of  Correction.. 


Holmesburg  . 
Clareraitnt... 


Rutland  . 


Milwaukee  . 


Contract. . . 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Contract... 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Contract  ... 


Pub.  account 


Boots  and    shoes,  65; 
hollow  ware,  etc,  35. 
Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc., 76;  mis-  ] 

cellaneous,  24. 
Stone,  100 


Stone,  100 

Barrels,    etc,  86; 
brushes,  etc.,  14. 


brooms. 


Stone,  100. 


Furniture,  100. 


Class  III.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY. 


COLORADO. 

State  Industrial  School . . 
comntcncuT. 


State  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Reform  School 

ILLINOIS. 

state  Reform  School 

IOWA. 

Industrial   School  (boys* 

department). 
IndustritA   School  (girls' 

department). 

MAINB. 

State  Reform  School 

MARTLAND. 

House  of  Reftige 

St.     Mary's     Industrial 
SchooL 

MICHIGAN. 

Reform  School 


State  Industrial  Home  for 
OirU. 


Golden  . 


Meriden 

Middlctuwn  . 


Washington  . 


Pontiao. 


EUlora 

MitchoUville. 


Cape  Elisabeth  . 


Carroll  . 
Camtll  . 


Lansing  . 
Adrian  ., 


Public     ac- 
count. 


Piece  price. 
Public     ac- 
count. 


Contract. 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Piece  price. 


Contract. . 
Contract. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 


Boots  and  shoes.  14;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.,  57;  clothing,  21 ; 
miscellaneous,  8. 


Clothing,  32 ;  ftimituie,  68  . 
Miscellaneous,  100 


Furniture,  100  . 


Boots  and  shoes,  100.. 


Boots  and  shocM,  0;  bnwma, 

bni8hes,etc.,91. 
Clothing,  07 ;  misceUaneoos,  3 .. 


Furniture,  100  . 


Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Clothing,  88;  iron  goods,  10; 
tobacco,  62. 


Boots  and  shoes,  7 ;  doUilnff, 

20;  furniture,  78. 
Clothing.^ ,.,.»•....•. 
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Table  XIIL— INCOME    AND   EXPENSES    BY    CLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued.     • 

Class  H.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 


Inoomeof 

OOBTiott 

from  ove^ 
time  work. 

Instttation  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
Tiote. 

All  other 
Boorcea. 

Total. 

Rannins  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

TotaL 

$53,897  78 
20.394  80 

$58,525  79 

$132,818  35 

$01,309  83 

$31, 508  52 

$122,818  35 

1 

74.292  56 

68,625  79 

132, 818  85 

91.309  83 

31.508  52 

122,818  35 

13,566  47 

52.517  80 

66.083  77 

63. 391  72 

2.«92  05 

66,083  77 

1 

2^135  80 
91.936  98 

199,375  00 
363,524  44 

223,510  80 
455.401  42 

165,219  44 
84,697  84 

33,777  34 
328.429  55 

198,996  78 
413, 127  89 

I 

$2,  SOT  95 

2 

2,2«7  95 

116, 072  78 

562,690  44 

678,  972  22 

240. 917  28 

30-2, 206  89 

612, 124  17 

6,893  15 

3. 3G1  97 

9.755  12 

9,255  12 

500  00 

9,755  12 

] 

... 

62,256  09 

62,256  09 

14,800  47 

47,455  62 

62.256  09 

1 

Class  ni.-INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY. 


$7.403  21 

$20,071  83 

$36,475  04 

$20, 516  73 

$9.958  31 

$36,475  04 

1 

$200  00 

9,357  99 
5.971  00 

62,051  01 
45,690  00 

71.409  00 
51.661  00 

67, 175  74 
40,646  62 

14.233  26 
11,014  48 

71.409  00 
51. 661  00 

1 

900  00 

15.828  99 

107,741  01 

123,070  00 

97,822  96 

25, 247  74 

123.070  00 

8.432  37 

35,669  12 

89, 101  49 

39,100  30 

39.100  80 

1 

8,313  42 

55.405  81 

63,719  23 

57,963  70 

5,735  53 

63,719  23 

1 

1.840  00 
100  00 

42.600  00 
19,725  00 

43,940  00 
19,825  00 

31,200  00 
U,  400  00 

8,900  00 
8,425  00 

40.100  00 
19,825  00 

1 

" 

2 

1.440  00 

62,825  00 

63,765  00 

42,600  00 

17,325  00 

50,925  00 

200  00 

?,500  00 

20.642  00 

23.142  00 

19, 942  00 

3,200  00 

23,142  00 

1 

586  45 
0^799  10 

88.296  67 
87.391  04 

38,833  12 
47,190  14 

35. 540  40 
27.402  74 

3.292  72 
11. 165  47 

88,838  12 
38,568  21 

300  00 

1 
2 

860  00 

10,385  65 

75, 687  71 

86,023  26 

62.943  14 

14,448  19 

77,89183 

18.086  07 
60145 

74.424  05 
31.253  40 

87, 460  12 
81,944  85 

67.392  34 
29.814  40 

20,067  78 
2.100  00 

87,460  12 
31.914  40 

1 

2 

18.727  62 

105.  Vn  45 

119, 404  97 

97,206  74 

22.167  78 

119. 374  52 
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Table   XIII.— INCOME    AND     EXPENSES   BY    CLASSES   OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  HI.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY— Concluded. 


Institation. 


LooatloiL 


System  of 
work. 


IndiMtriM. 
[The  flgores  sbow  per  oent.  of 
value  of  product  of  each  tm- 
dostry  in  each  iiwtitiitkn.] 


MmnciOTA. 
State  Beform  School 

Bethany  Home 

MiasouBi. 
House  of  Beftige 

HXW  HAMF8QIBS. 

State  Industrial  School  .. 

MBW  JBB8KT. 

State  Beform  School 

Newark  City  Home 


NEW  YORK. 

House  of  Reformation  for 
Juveniles. 

State  Indnstrlal  School... 

Now  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory. 


omo. 

House  of  Befuf;e 

Workhouse    and    House 

of  Correction. 
Boys'  Industrial  School. .. 

PBHUSTLYAlflA. 

Beform  School 

House  of  Befnge 

YBRMOHT. 

Reform  School 

WlflOOlfBDV. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys . 
Industrial  School  for  Girls . 


St  Paul 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis  ... 

Manchester. 

Jamesburg.. 
Verona , 

New  York... 

Rochester .. 
Westchester. 

Cincinnati... 
Clevebuid.... 

Lancaster  ... 

Morgansa  ... 
Philadelphia 

Yergennes.. 

Waukesha.. 
Milwaukee  . 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Contract 

Piece  price. 


Piece  price. 


Piece  price.. 
Public    ac- 
connU 


Contract.... 

Piece  price.. 
Public    ac- 
count. 
Piece  price.. 


Contract 

Public    ac- 

oount. 
Piece  price.. 


Public  ac- 
count. 

Public  ac- 
count. 

Piece  price.. 


Piece  price. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Public    ac- 
count. 


Farming,  gardening*  ete.,  1ft; 

stoves,  hollow  wMTt,vieL,42; 

miscellaneous,  4S. 
Clothing,  73 ;  misoeUaneoua,  17 


Boots  and  shoes,  100  . 
Furniture,  100 


Furniture,  100 . 


Clothing.  100 

Brooms, brushes,  etc,  50 ;  doih- 
ing,0:  Carmine,  gardeninif, 
etc.,  35;  misoellaneoaa,  6b 


Clothing,  1«... 

Boots  and  shoes,  93;  foniitiirei,7 
Boots  and  shoes,  100 


Clothing,  88;  Aiznitiire,12.. 


Clothing.  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100.. 


Brooms,    brashes, 
clothing,  26b 


etc,   74; 


Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  48 ;  fimitara, 

52. 
Brooms,    brushes,     etc,    76; 

clothing,  24. 


Furniture,  100.. 


Boots  and  shoes.  68;  clothing, 
10;  fturming,  gardening;  eta., 
18. 

Clothing,  100 ^ 
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Table   Xni.— INCOME   AXD    EXPENSES    BY   CLASSES    OP 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  m.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  EEFORMATOEY— Concluded. 


Income  of 
conrioU 
fhmi  over- 
time work. 

Iiistit|tioii  inoome. 

Inttitatioii  expeneee. 

Labor  of  oon- 
vlote. 

All  other 
•onrces. 

Total. 

Banning  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total 

17,006  83 
860  85 

135,030  80 
6,803  23 

$43,035  72 
6,762  57 

$33,185  25 
6,774  22 

$8,865  51 
088  35 

$42,040  76 
6,762  57 

8,366  18 

41,433  11 

40.708  20 

98,050  47 

9.843  86 

48.803  33 

1,728  80 
806  26 

j  82,275  44 

84,000  00 

84,000  00 

84,000  00 

2,624  66 

82,275  44 

84,000  00 

34.000  00 

34,000  00 

170  00 

8,070  00 

15,280  00 

18,800  00 

17.06122 

1.000  00 

18,14122 

5,228  41 
2,600  00 

48,480  12 
21,165  41 

63,708  53 
23,765  41 

48,186  41 
20,032  08 

5.682  12 
2,833  33 

53,708  53 
23,765  41 

* 

7,828  41 

60,645  53 

77,473  04 

60, 118  40 

8,355  46 

77, 473  04 

26,772  40 

14,223  50 
26,503  00 

25,106  06 

115,076  66 
06,221  06 

VJ60.508  68 

1 

141,840  15 
100,447  46 
812,208  54 

114, 180  48 
78,500  27 
160,12153 

17,462  26 
30,453  50 
138,405  08 

131,651  74 
108,962  86 
807,527  51 

02,607  85 

470,807  80 

663,505  15 

861,820  28 

186,321  83 

548, 142  11 

1,608  20 
25^632  60 

5,.830  31 

48,106  06 
108,667  30 

67,400  00 

40, 615  16 
120,200  08 

63,230  31 

42,085  55 
46,716  85 

55.800  00 

6,636  80 
73,230  01 

4.800  00 

40,612  85 
119,046  36 

60,600  00 

800  00 

300  00 

82,07120 

200,164  35 

242,135  55 

145,601  00 

84,666  81 

230,158  71 

10,864  43 
4,068  80 
8,824  64 

160,576  24 
146,666  01 

160.040  67 
150,050  85 

76,134  00 
87,44132 

82,000  50 
53,053  68 

158,184  50 
141,804  00 

22,797  37 

306,243  15 

820,000  52 

163,675  32 

135,053  18 

200,528  50 

150  00 

2,808  00 

13,063  06 

16,85106 

14,351  06 

2,000  00 

16,351  00 

6^82124 
83  02 

74,066  06 
22,08143 

81,278  20 
23,014  45 

80,880  50 
10,682  00 

84,334  75 
2,404  11 

74,224  34 
22,086  20 

6^404  26 

07,888  80 

104,202  65 

50,57168 

36,738  86 

06,310  54 
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Table    Xlir.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    CLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

SUMMARY.— Class  I.-INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES  BY  STATES 

AND  TERRITORIES. 


SUMMARY.  —  Class    n.  —  INSTITUTIONS    OF    MODERATE    PENALTIES  BY 
STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


1 

District  of  Columbia    

^25 

»imn 

? 

niinoia 

$C7,48197 

5.409  21 

8,022  74 

119, 390  23 

141,327  82 

171  45 

50,809  60 

74,292  56 

13. 566  47 

116,072  78 

6,303  15 

3 

Indiana 

4 

Kentncky 

5 

Massachusetts 

$2, 072  CO 

n 

Michigan 

7 

Minnesota 

8 

Missonri 

9' 

New  York 

10 

Ohio 

11 

Pennsylvania 

2, 267  95 

r^ 

Vermont 

13 

Wisconsin .  . 

Total 

4,  340  61 

602.946  44 

um.mm 
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Table   XIII.— INCOME   AND   EXPENSES   BY    CLASSES    OP 
INSTITUTIONS— Continued. 

SUMHABT.— Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  SEVERE  PENALTIES  BY  STATES 

AND  TERRITORIES. 


Bxpenses. 

Tot»L 

Ktumlng  expenses. 

All  other  expenses. 

Total. 

$101.147  08 

57,000  00 

38,874  85 

481,053  72 

$13.917  65 
67.000  00 

$13,917  65 
57,000  00 

1 

2 

3 

287, 379  17 

$183. 378  78 

470. 757  95 

4 

135,000  00 

130,000  00 

5,000  00 

135, 000  00 

& 

36,998  00 
38.067  94 

33,806  32 

3,601  68 

38.998  00 

6 

22,003  00 

6,000  00 

27, 000  00 

7 

8,500  00 

8,500  00 

8,500  00 

8 

25,000  00 

0 

433,672  37 

366,785  30 

34,471  13 

401. 256  43 

10 

208,676  77 

178,187  62 

30,889  25 

208, 576  77 

n 

166,806  89 

122,686  57 

8,780  00 

131,406  57 

12 

230.785  07 

126,406  61 

43,173  10 

169.579  71 

13 

88.333  88 

10,968  25 

26,500  00 

37,468  25 

14 

20,000  00 
81.800  00 

14,871  55 

14,87155 
81.800  00 

15 

15,300  00 

66,500  00 

16 

120,940  94 

120,066  48 

4,220  13 

124, 286  61 

17 

389,212  84 

313, 082  92 

32, 163  75 

345.246  67 

18 

101,238  51 

93,588  31 

1,729  51 

95,817  82 

19 

147,472  60 

65,135  82 

30,000  00 

95,135  82 

20 

39,420  00 

•^1 

272, 100  21 

197.231  03 

74, 281  45 

271, 512  48 

22 

60,822  00 

44.822  00 

6,000  00 

50,822  00 

23 

40, 248  20 

28, 878  40 

11,369  80 

40, 248  20 

21 

20.299  68 

18, 485  46 

1.  814  22 

20,299  68 

25 

207,202  12 

196, 034  19 

6.665  80 

202, 700  05 

26 

1,260,430  71 

649, 464  66 

606,635  11 

1, 156, 090  77 

27 

136,072  13 

47, 053  62 

40, 526  89 

90,580  51 

28 

839,22177 

215, 657  27 

38,458  87 

254,116  14 

29 

76,970  17 

29.920  26 

47, 049  91 

76,  970  n 

30 

693,384  12 

400,272  27 

282,847  02 

CK3.119  29 

31 

33,71155 
71,449  80 
107,400  00 

33,711  55 

67,631  55 

6,400  00 

33,711  55 

07,631  55 

9.900  00 

^•* 

'^3 

3,500  00 

34 

504.982  08 

360.442  40 

147,208  46 

497, 650  80 

35 

15.830  00 

15,510  00 

320  00 

15,830  00 

36 

81,982  14 

48,357  96 

24.067  62 

72, 425  48 

37 

18,69140 
40,239  32 

18,691  40 

18, 691  40 
38,805  05 

D8 

37, 152  29 

1,652  76 

89 

65,901  01 

53,738  50 

5,025  00 

60,763  59 

40 

6^964,238  27 

4, 417, 355  82 

1,704,701  75 

6.122,057  57 

8UMKABY.  —  Class   II.  —  INSTITUTIONS   OP   MODERATE 
STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


PENALTIES    BY 


$63.120  00 
82,014  18 
45,123  67 
29,023  74 

795,670  87 

822. 916  12 
36,968  04 
50,809  66 

132,818  85 
66,083  77 

678,972  22 
9,755  12 
62^266  09 

$32,860  90 
69.394  55 
33,13162 
18,876  18 

610, 191  77 

ir2,054  13 
14,306  92 
48.794  02 
91.309  83 
68.391  72 

249,917  28 
9,255  12 
14.800  47 

$19,837  67 
10, 720  52 
5,787  54 

$52,698  57 
80,115  07 
38,919  16 
18,376  18 

611,851  56 

308,129  86 
25, 553  53 
48.794  02 

122. 818  85 
60,083  77 

61-2,  124  17 
9,756  12 
62,256  09 

95.659  70 

130,075  73 

11,246  61 

31,508  62 

2,692  05 

362,206  89 

500  00 

47,455  62 

10 
U 
12 
13 

2.166.644  68 

1,383,784  61 

723,690  94 

2.057,475  45 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMlflSSIOKER   OP   LABOR. 


Table   XIIL— INCOME   AND   EXPENSES    BY    CLASSES    OF 
INSTITUTIONS— Condaded. 

SUMMARY.-Cijuss  III.— INSTrTCTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY  BY  STATES 

AKD  TERRITORIES. 


state  OP  territoiy. 

Income  of  con- 
victs from  over- 
time work. 

Inoome. 

1 

Colorado 

17.403  21 

15.828  90 

3.432  87 

8,313  42 

1«440  00 

2.500  00 

10.835  55 

13.727  62 

8. 366  18 

2.824  68 

3.070  00 

7.828  41 

92.897  85 

32.97120 

22.757  87 

2.898  00 

6.404  26 

129,071,83 

107,741  01 

3^069  13 

55,405  81 

82.825  00 

20.642  00 

75.687  71 

105.677  45 

41.433  11 

82.275  44 

15.230  00 

80.645  53 

470.807  30 

200.164  35 

308.243  15 

13.953  08 

97.888  89 

? 

DnilTieOtiCnt     -..,.,.,,,   ....,.--rr-,,Tr 

$200  00 

District  of  Colombia 

niinols 

lova 

Mnliii^ 

.  200  00 
300  00 

Marylaad 

Michigan 

MinTi4^t« ....„ ,.. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

70  00 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Oliio 

800  00 

P<^iiTiiiylvAnia 

Vermont 

150  00 

Wisconsin 

TotiU 

1.220  00 

241.607  89 

1,748^860  26 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


1 

Class  T 

174.821  19 
4.840  61 
1.220  00 

$2,668,425  17 
602.946  44 
241,697  89 

♦4,315,813  10 
1,752.596  19 
1,748.860  26 

2 

n 

8 

ui 

Total 

79. 881  80 

3,512.969  60 

7.817,271  55 
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Tablb    XIII. -income    and    EXPENSES    BY    CLASSES   OP 
INSTITUTIONS— Concluded. 

SUMMARY.— Class  HI.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY  BY  STATES 

AND  TERRITORIES. 


Inoome— oonthraed. 

Expensea. 

ToteL 

Banning  expenses. 

All  othoD  expenses. 

Total 

$36,475  04 

123,070  00 

39.10149 

63,719  23 

63,766  00 

28,142  00 

86,023  26 

110,404  97 

49,796  29 

34,900  00 

18,300  00 

77,478  94 

563,506  15 

242,135  65 

329,000  52 

16,85106 

104,292  65 

$26,516  78 
97,822  26 
39,100  80 
57,988  70 
42,600  00 

19.042  00 

62.043  14 
97,206  74 
38,959  47 
34.900  00 
17,05122 
69, 118  49 

361,826  28 
145^601  90 
163,675  82 
14,85106 
59,571  68 

$9,958  81 
25,247  74 

$36,475  04 

123,070  00 

39, 100  30 

63,719  23 

59, 925  00 

23,142  00 

77,391  83 

119, 374  52 

48,803  83 

34, 900  00 

18, 141  22 

77, 473  94 

548,142  11 

230, 158  71 

299,528  50 

16, 351  06 

96.310  54 

1 
2 
3 

6,785  63 
17,825  00 

8,200  00 
14.448  19 
22,167  78 

9,843  86 

1,000  00 
8,355  45 
186,821  83 
84,656  81 
135, 953  18 
2,000  00 
86,788  86 

1,900.458  15 

1,348.964  29 

563,042  54 

1, 012, 006  83 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES. 


$6,884,288  27 
2.355^544  63 
1,990,458  15 

$4,417,355  82 
1.833,784  51 
1,848,064  29 

$1,704,701  76 
723, 600  04 
563,042  54 

$6,122,057  57 
2,057.475  45 
1,912,006  83 

1 
2 

a 

11,890,24105 

7.100,104  62 

2,001,435  28 

10,091,539  85 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Table    XIV.— INCOME   AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OP 

WOKK. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 


LutitatioxL 


ABIZOITA. 

Territorial  Prison 

CAUFOBMIA. 

state  Prison 

COLORADO. 

state  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School 

COMHECnCUT. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  — 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washin^n  Asylum 

ILLIMOIS. 

House  of  Correction 

IKDIAKA. 

Marion  Co.  Workhouse 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary 

Industrial  School  (boys'  de- 
partment). 

Industrial  School  (girls'  de- 
partment). 

KBHTUCKT. 

City  Workhouse 

MAINE. 

state  Prison 

MA8SACHUSBTT6. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Correction 

for  Bristol  Co. 
Jail  and  Ilouse  of  Correction 

for  Middlesex  Co. 

MICHiaAN. 

Reform  School 

State    Industrial  Home   for 

Girls. 
Honse  of  Correction 

MINKESOTA. 

state  Reform  School 

Workhouse 

Bethany  Home 

HSVADA. 

state  Prison 


Location. 


Yuma  .. 
Folsom  . 


Cafion  City  . 
Golden 


Middletown  . 


Washington . 


Peoria 

Indianapolis . 


Anamosa. 
Bldora.... 


MitchellviUe. 


LonisyiUe  .. 
Thomaston . 


New  Bedford . 
Cambridge  . . . 


Lansing  . 
Adrian  .. 
Detroit.. 

St  Paul . 


St.  Paul 

Minneapolis . 


Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent  of  value  of 
product  of  each  industry  In  each  in- 
stitntion.] 


Public  works,  100. 
Stone,  100 


Brick,  33;  miscellaneous,  67 

Boots  and  shoes,  14 ;   brooms,  bmsbea, 
etc.,  57 ;  clothing,  21 ;  miscellaneous,  8. 


Miscellaneous,  100.. 


Clothing,  3 ;  farming,  gardening,  etc,  11; 
public  ways,  84 ;  wooden  goods,  2. 


Brick,  63;  brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  37. 
Stone,  100 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  12;  stone, 88... 
Boots  ana  shoes,  9;  brooms,  brushes, 

etc.,  01. 
Clothing,  97;  miscellaneons,  3 


Stone,  100 . 


Carriageaand  wagons,  63;  harnesses  and 
saddlery,  37. 


Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  100  . 


Boots  and  shoes,  7;  clothing,  20;  furni- 
ture, 73. 
Clothing,  100 


Furniture,  100 . 


Farming,  gardening,  etc.,  15 ;  stores,  hol- 
low ware,  etc.,  42 ;  mlsoellaneons,  43. 


Farming,  gardening,  etc,  100 
Clothing,  73;  misoellani 


leons,  27. 


Carson  City Boots  and  shoes,  04 ;  8tone,M. 
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Table   XIV.— INCOME   AND   EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS   OF 

WORK. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUUT  SYSTEM. 


Income  of 
oooNriots 
from  over- 
time work. 

Institation  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
victs. 

AU  other 
sooroes. 

Total. 

Ronning  ex- 
penses. 

AU  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

(a) 

$57,000  00 

167.000  00 

$57,000  00 

(b) 

$57,000  00 

121,020  00 

121,892  75 

142,912  76 

131,369  65 

$11,543  20 

142.912  76 

*■ 

30.000  00 
7,403  21 

105,000  00 
29,07183 

135,000  00 
36,475  04 

130,000  00 
26, 516  73 

6,000  00 
9.958  81 

136,000  00 
36,475  04 

87.403  21 

134. 071  83 

171.475  04 

156, 516  73 

14, 958  81 

171.475  04 

.... 

6,971  00 

45,600  00 

61.661  00 

40.646  52 

11.014  48 

61, 661  00 

53,120  00 

63,120  00 

32,860  00 

19,837  67 

62,688  67 

3,728  66 

14,532  21 

18,260  87 

7,540  35 

10,720  62 

18,260  87 

2,600  30 

9.677  f6 

12,277  86 

7.947  00 

1, 146  08 

9,093  08 

1 

* 

86,000  00 
42, 600  00 

19.725  00 

86.000  00 
43,940  00 

19,825  00 

55,000  00 
31,200  00 

11,400  00 

4,680  00 
8.900  00 

8,426  00 

99,680  00 
40,100  00 

19,825  00 

1,340  00 
100  00 

1,440  00 

148,325  00 

149.765  00 

97,600  00 

22.005  00 

119.005  00 

8,022  74 

21,000  00 

29,022  74 

18,876  18 

18,376  18 

12,000  00 

69,800  00 

81,800  00 

15,800  00 

66,600  00 

81,800  00 

1.967  85 
31. 652  87 

60,223  55 
84.09159 

62,19140 
115,744  46 

29.U9  03 
41.357  62 

28.168  69 
33,766  11 

57,287  72 
75,123  63 

1130  16 

130  16 

33.620  72 

144, 315  14 

177.935  86 

70.476  65 

61.934  80 

132.411  35 

13,036  07 

69145 

.  98,760  46 

74.424  05 

31, 253  40 

123,681  20 

87.460  12 
31.944  85 
222,44166 

67,392  34 
29, 814  40 
71.579  67 

20.067  78 

2.100  00 

136.075  73 

87,460  12 
31,914  40 
207,666  40 

112,487  98 

229,358  05 

3il,  846  63 

168.780  41 

l.'58,243  51 

327,029  92 

7,995  83 

171  45 
369  35 

35.039  89 

26,810  59 
6,393  22 

43,035  72 

26,982  04 
6,762  67 

33,185  25 

14. 300  92 
5.774  22 

8,855  61 

11,246  61 
988  35 

42,040  76 

2?,  653  53 
6,762  57 

8,636  63 

68,243  70 

76, 780  33 

63.266  39 

21, 090  47 

74.856  86 

10,527  19 

29.721  01 

40,248  20 

28, 878  40 

11. 369  80 

40, 248  20 

1    V      .J      .      ■    = 

a  Convicts  are  eraployea  in  ooufltruotin;;;  bi^Udin^^s  fQr  t1)P  t^rfit^rv, 
6  lacludeil  ii|  r^oQing  expease^. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   LABOR. 


Table   XIV.—INCOME    AND    EXPENSES   BY   SYSTEMS   OF 

WOEK— Continued. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Institation. 


Location. 


Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent,  of  Tslne  of 
product  of  each  Indnstiy  In  each  in- 
stitution.] 


mW  JEB8KT. 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary 

Jail  and  Workhouse  at  county 

farm. 
Newark  City  Home 

HBW  TOBK. 

Clinton  Prison 

omo. 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

PBMlfSTLyAinA. 

Phlla.  Co.  House  of  Correction. 

Reform  School 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Co.  Prison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

T<ftnr^wt«»y  Co.  Prison 

LehiehCo.  Prison 

KorthamptoD  Co.  Prison 

Northumberland  Co.  Prison .. 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse . . . . 


WISCONSIN. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
House  of  Correction , 


CaldweU.. 
Secauous. 


Verona. 


Clinton. 


Cleveland.. 


Holmesburg . . 

Morganza 

Reading 

Westchester. 
Media 


Lancaster  . 


AUentown.... 

Easton 

Sunbury 

Phihidelphia.. 

PottsvlUe 

Claremont.... 


Waukesha.. 


Milwaukee. 
MUwaukee . 


Clothing.  4;  stone,  M 

Clothing,  4 ;  public  ways,  8 ;  stone,  01. . . 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc,  50;  dothinc.  9; 
farming,  gardening,  etc.,  85;  mlseel- 
laneous,  6. 


Clothing,  100 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  100  . 


Stone,  100 , 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  100 , 

Carpeting, 04;  clothing, 0 

Carpetins.  100 

Brooms,  bruslies,  etc.,  4 ;  carpeting,  93 ; 

clothing,  4. 
Boots   and    shoes,    15;   carpeting,  79; 

wooden  goods,  2 ;  miscellaneous,  4. 

Carpeting,  100 , 

Carpeting,  100 

Carpeting,  100 

Boots  and  shoes.  100 

Carpeting,  71 ;  clothing,  29 ,. 

Barrels,  etc.,  86;  brooms,  brushes,eto.,  14. 


Boots  and  shoes,  63 ;  clothing,  19 ; 


ing,  gardening  etc.,  18. 
lotSing,10C 


Clot£ing,100 
Furniture,  100 


CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State  Prison 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Beform  School 

ILLINOIS. 

State  Penitentiary 

Southern  Penitentiary 

State  Beform  School 


Wethersfldd 
Sioux  Falls.. 
Washington. 

Joliet 

Chester 

Pontiac 


Boots  and  shoes,  100  . 


Stone,  100 

Furniture,  100.. 


Barrels,  etc.,  .14;   boots  and  shoes,  45; 

ck>thuig,4;  harnesses  and  saddleiy,  6; 

iron  goods,  12 ;  stone,  19. 
Boots  and  shoes,  91;   oriok,  6 ;  stores, 

hollow  ware,  etc.,  3; 
Boots  and  shoes,  100 , 
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Table   XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK— Continued. 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Tnoome  of 
coDvicta 
from  over- 
time work. 

Inafcltntioii  income. 

Institation  expenaea. 

Labor  of  oon- 
Tiots. 

AU  other 
soorces. 

Total. 

BimDing  ex- 
penses. 

AU  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$1.927  96 
1,883  07 

2,000  00 

$24.710  24 
30,044  05 

21, 105  41 

$26,638  20 
87.087  72 

23.765  41 

$23,636  13 
86,437  72 

20,032  08 

$23,636  13 
86,487  72 

23,765  41 

1 

2 

$2,833  33 

8 

0,42103 

81,920  80 

88,84133 

81,005  93 

2.833  33 

83,839  26 

94,518  59 

271,230  03 

366, 749  22 

117.693  40 

248,055  82 

366,740  22 

1 

25.032  00 

103,057  89 

129,290  08 

46.n6  35 

73.230  01 

119,046  86 

1 

24.135  80 

10,304  43 

0,530  48 

3. 431  28 

1,680  94 

4, 042  51 

801  50 
2,021  97 
1.599  92 
2.927  81 
4, 372  05 
91.930  98 

190^375  00 
159. 570  24 

23,039  75 
7,743  94 

11,873  81 

19.333  10 

9,943  82 

7,750  79 

15,193  87 

97,518  64 

10.063  21 

863,524  44 

228,510  80 
169,040  67 
30, 176  23 
11, 175  22 
13, 560  75 

24.275  61 

10.805  41 
9.772  76 

18,793  79 
100,446  45 

20.435  26 
455,46142 

165,219  44 
76, 134  00 
7,082  25 
7, 0u3  04 
8,933  61 

19. 010  69 

6, 576  97 
6,819  00 
6, 435  67 
81, 760  61 
12,201  01 
84,097  84 

33,777  34 
82.000  50 
23, 093  06 
4, 172  18 
4,392  14 

5.204  92 

8,208  07 
2. 953  76 
9,948  94 
18,085  84 
8, 143  65 
828,  429  55 

198.996  78 
158,134  60 
30, 176  23 
11,175  22 
13.326  75 

24.275  61 

0.845  04 

9, 772  76 

16,384  61 

100. 446  45 

20,435  26 

413,127  39 

1 

2 

ioo'io' 

235  00 

57  71 

145  01 
32  05 

8 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
0 

235  00 

200  00 

2,267  95 

10 
11 
12 

3,273  52 

154, 817  70 

031,580  61 

1,086.364  87 

481.904  73 

524. 130  87 

1,006,005  60 

<^  321  24 
83  02 

74,966  96 

22,96143 
62,256  09 

81,278  20 

23,014  45 
62,256  09 

89.889  59 

19.082  00 
14.800  47 

34,384  75 

2,404  11 
47,466  62 

74,224  34 

22,086  20 
62.256  09 

] 

2 

a 

0,404  20 

160,144  48 

166,548  74 

74,372  15 

84, 194  48 

158,566  63 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


$29,122  46 

$7,875  54 

$36.998  00 

$33.396  32 

$3,601  68 

$36,998  00 

] 

....•- 

2,447  03 

85,620  01 

88,067  94 

22,000  00 

5,000  00 

27,000  00 

1 

3,432  37 

35,660  12 

39,101  49 

89,100  30 

89,100  30 

1 

$2,801  35 

234.764  82 

'  54,711  21 
8. 313  42 

25,246  33 

118,^^01 
65.405  81 

.      260,011  15 

173,66122 
63. 719  23 

225,599  86 

141,185  94 
57,983  70 

0,997  47 

24,473  66 
6,735  53 

235,696  83 

165.650  60 
63,719  23 

1 

3 

2,801  85 

297,789  45 

189. 602  15 

497. 391  60 

424, 760  00 

40,206  66 

464,975  66 
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Table    XIV.—INCOMB    AND   EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK—CoDtinued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continaed. 


Institaiioii. 


Location. 


Indostries. 
[The  flgnres  show  per  cent  of  valae  of 
product  of  each  indiistry  in  each  in- 
stitntion.] 


INDIANA. 

State  Prison  (north) 

State  Prison  (south) 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary 

MABTLAHD. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  Refiifce 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School. 
City  Jail 

MAB8ACHUSETT8. 

State  Prison 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

for  Berkshire  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

for  Essex  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

for  Hampden  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

for  Hampshire  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction 

for  Norfolk  Co. 

House  of  Correction 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 


State  House  of  Correction  and 
Reformatory. 

MnmKSOTA. 

State  Prison 


MlflSOUBI. 

State  Penitentiary 

KIW  HAMFSHIBB. 

state  Prison 


MKW  TOBK. 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison 

House  of  Reformation  for  Ju- 
veniles. 
Albany  County  Penitentiary 


Erie  County  Penitentiary 

Kings  County  Penitentiary.. . 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary. 
Onondaga  County  Penitentiary 


OHIO. 

1  I  House  of  Refuge.. 


PENKBYLVAIHA. 

Western  P§j4tep|iary  . 


Michigan  City.. 
Jeffersonsville . . 

Fort  Madison.. 

Baltimore 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Baltimore 

Charlestown.... 
Pittsfleld 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Northampton . . . 

Dedham 

Ipswich 

&aem 

Ionia 

Stillwater 

Jefferson  City  . . 

Concord 

Sing  Sing 

New  Tork 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Rochester , 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati , 

AlJ^gl^epy  City 


Barrels,  etc.,  21;  boots  and  ahcMa,  85; 

clothing,  24 ;  furniture,  20. 
Boots  and  shoes,  89;  brooms,  bnishea, 

etc.,  4 ;  harnesses  and  saddlery,  2 ;  iron 

goods,  55. 

Agricultural  impl^nents,  82 ;  boots  and 
shoes,  42 ;  furniture,  26. 

Boots  and  shoes,  82;  stone,  38;  stoTos, 
hollow  ware,  etc.,  80. 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Clothing,  38;  iron  goods,  10;  tobaooo,  58. 
Carpeting,  100 

Furniture,  00;  wooden  goods,  10 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 


Boots  and  shoes,  41 ;   furniture,  27 ;   to- 
bacco, 32. 


Agricultural    implements,  80;  wooden 
goods,  20. 


Boots  and  sh* 
nesses 


id  shoes.  87;  clothing,  4;  bar* 
and  saddlery,  29. 

Furniture,  100 


Boots  and  shoes,    49:    stoves,  hollow 

ware,  etc.,  84 ;  mlsoeilaneons,  17. 
Clothing,  100 


Boots  and  shoes,  91;    brooms,  brushes, 
etc.,  9. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery.  100 

Booteand  shoes,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

Harnesses  and  Kiddlery,  68 ;  iron  goods,  32 


Clothing,  100. 


Boots  and  shoes,  72 ;  broomsi  brnahes, 
eto.,U! iron goQ^s, 4;  tobappo.  ^ 
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Table    XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS  OF 

WORK— Continued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Continued. 


Inoomeof 

OODTiotS 

flromorer- 
time  work. 

InBtltatioii  income. 

Institution  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
Tieto. 

AU  other 
•ourcea. 

ToUl. 

Honninji^  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$1, 296  60 
2,052  57 

103.931  69 
68,095  76 

$32,388  08 
13, 561  24 

$126,319  77 
82, 257  00 

$99,662  52 
78,  525  00 

$26,657  25 
3,732  00 

$126, 319  77 
82,257  00 

1 
2 

3.848  57 

162,627  45 

45,949  82 

208,576  77 

178, 187  52 

30.389  25 

208,576  77 

5,094  00 

43, 028  35 

30,280  04 

79. 306  39 

J". — = 

67,841  20 

38, 833  12 
47, 190  14 
62,  099  74 

07,686  57 

4.100  00 

71, 786  57 

1 

12,000  00 

65,000  00 
536  45 

2, 8U  20 

3«.  296  67 

60,814  32 

35, 540  40 
27, 402  74 
59, 252  16 

3.400  41 

3,292  72 

11. 155  47 

729  72 

64.304  73 

38,833  12 
38.558  21 
59,981  88 

1 

300  00 

9.709  10         37!  391  6 » 
1. 453  74  1       60, 616  00 

3 
4 

12,300  00 

76, 789  29       139, 174  «l 

215, 964  20 

183, 009  62 

18.668  32 

201,677  94 

4,854  U 

29.529  91 
3, 520  13 

2,724  00 

3, 015  10 

271  52 

3,500  00 

3.334  38 
2,385  08 

116, 435  92 
13, 530  42 

24, 182  42 

19, 052  47 

7,330  99 

16,002  11 

17, 250  93 
26,745  38 

145.965  83 
17,050  55 

26,906  42 

22.067  57 

7,602  61 

19, 502  11 

20, 585  31 
29, 131  06 

116,435  92 
11, 273  12 

19,264  49 

17,141  76 

5,986  22 

12,934  62 

13,241  91 
15,282  14 

23,156  70 
1,532  31 

2,62126 

2,024  63 

862  55 

420  13 

2,365  60 
6,089  32 

139,692  62 
12,805  43 

21,886  75 

19.166  30 

6,848  77 

13,354  75 

15,607  61 
21,37146 

I 
2 

3 

4 

120  00 

5 

1,762  50 

7 

g 

6,736  61 

48.280  72 

240, 630  64 

288,811  36 

211,560  18 

39. 072  50 

250,632  68 

42,566  86 

57.907  00 

100.474  46 

100,474  46 

100,474  46 

1 

44,234  31 

103,238  29 

147. 472  60 

65, 135  82 

30,000  00 

05,135  82 

1 

2.500  00 

122,480  82 

149.619  39 

272,100  21 

197,231  03 

74.28145 

271,512  48 

1 

16,356  75 

3,942  93 

20,299  68 

18,485  46 

• 
1,814  22 

20,200  68 

1 

228,333  66 

26,772  49 

71,982  49 

37, 652  24 
74, 661  76 
10,490  01 
15,020  90 

16,923  40 

115, 076  66 

33.225  02 

18, 909  44 
12.739  67 
l^  122  46 
9.534  05 

245, 257  06 

141, 849  15 

105,207  61 

56, 561  68 
87, 401  43 
25, 612  47 
24, 555  W 

171, 790  34 

114, 189  48 

87,051  33 

47, 874  78 
81, 286  02 
21,714  21 
18. 757  73 

152  30 

17,462  26 

4,748  88 

2,734  27 

710  42 

1,589  21 

1,854  76 

171, 042  64 

131,651  74 

01,800  21 

50,000  05 
81,096  44 
23, 303  42 
20,612  40 

1 

2 

8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

464,913  64 

221, 530  70 

6JJ6.444  34 

542,063  89 

29,252  10 

571,015  00 

1,508  20 

48,106  96 

49,615  16 

42,085  55 

1 
6, 626  80  1           49, 612  86 

1 

16^160  90 

50.295  34 

197, 912  75 

257, 208  09 

136, 518  34 

120,270  93 

266,780  27 

1 

16261  LAB- 


-17 
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KEPOnX  OF  THE  COMMI88IONEB  OF  LABOR. 


Table   XIV.—INOOME    A.ND    EXPENSES   BY    SYSTEMS    .Of 

WORK— ContiDued. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM-Concladed. 


IiisUtation. 

LocaUon. 

iDdostries. 
[The  AganB  show  per  cent,  of  raJoe  of 
product  of  each  mdoatrr  in  each  ia- 
stitatian.] 

1 

RBODS  IBLAKD. 

State  Prison  and  Frovidenoe 
Co.  JaU. 

VEKMONT. 

State  Prison 

Cranston 

Boots  and  shoes,  93 ;  iron  goods,  7 

Boots  and  shoes.  100 

1 

Windsor 

2 

House  of  Correction 

Batland 

Stone,  100 

1 

VIBQIKIA. 

State  Penitentiary 

WIBT  VIBOIKIA. 

Penitentiary 

Richmond 

Barrels,  etc.  3;    booU  and  shoes,  «; 
pablio  ways,  8 ;  tobacco,  7. 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc.,  46;  carriagea  aad 
wagons,  M. 

Boots  and  shoes,  100 

1 

Monndsrille 

1 

WISCOKBIN. 

state  Prison 

Wanpun 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


COMIECTICUT. 

SUte  Reform  School. . . 


IMDIAKA. 

Reformatory  Institution. 

MAIMB. 

state  Reform  School 


MAflaACUUAKTTB. 


State  Workhouse  . 
Reformatory 


Rc^formatory   Prison   for 
Women. 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction 
for  Franklin  Co. 

Jail  and  Houho  of  Correction 
for  Plymouth  Co. 

Jail  and  House  of /Correction 
for  Worcester  Ca 

Jail  and  Houito  of  Correction 
for  Worcester  Co. 

House  of  Correction  for  Suf- 
folk Ca 

RKW  UAMP8HIBI. 

State  Industrial  School 


KKW  JEBSKT. 

state  Prison 


State  Reform  School. 


NEW  TOBK. 

State  Industrial  School . 

OHIO. 

Boys'  Indnstiial  School. 


Meriden . 


Indianapolis . 


Cape  Elizabeth. 


Bridgewater . 
Concord 


Sherbora 

Greenfield 

Plymouth 

Fitohbuig 

Worcester... 
South  Boston 


Manchester. 


Trenton  .... 
Jamesbnrg  . 


Rochester  . 
Lancaster  . 


Clothing,  32;  fumitore,  68  . 


Clothin£,  35;  furniture,  33;  miaoenaae- 
ous,  32. 


Furniture.  100., 


Furniture,  100 

Boots  and  shoes,  63 ;  clothing,  16 ;  bar 

nesses  and  saddlery,  31. 
Clothing.  100 

Furniture,  100 

Fumitore,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Furniture,  100 

Clothing,  100 


Furniture,  100.. 


Boots  and  shoes,  81 ;  brooms,  brushes, 

etc.,  6;  clothing,  63. 
Clothing,  100 


Boots  and  shoes,  98;  ihmitnre,  7 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  74;  clottilBg,)! . 
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ItiBUE  Xiy.-INCOME   AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS     OF 

WORK— Continaed. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Income  of 
oonviots 
fh»m  over- 
time work. 

Institution  income. 

Institution  exjiensoe. 

Labor  of  oon- 
victe. 

All  other 
sonrces. 

Total. 

Rnnninff  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$14, 180  78 

$10, 530  77 

$33,711  65 

$38,71155 

$33,711  55 

10.050  00 
6.303  15 

ft,  780  00 
8,361  07 

15, 830  00 
0, 755  12 

15,510  00 
0,255  12 

$320  00 
500  00 

15,830  00 
0,755  12 

16,443  15 

0, 141  07 

25,585  12 

24, 765  12 

820  00 

25,585  12 

$072  00 

81. 113  57 

868  57 

81.082  14 

48,357  06 

24,067  52 

72, 425  48 

1,500  00 

33, 400  70 

6,760  62 

40. 230  32 

37, 152  29 

1,652  76 

38, 805  05 

60,42140 

16.470  61 

65,901  01 

65,738  69 

5,025  00 

60,763  50 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


$200  00 

$9.357  99 

$82,05101 

$71, 400  00 

$57,175  74 

$14,233  20 

$71,409  00 

1 

2,808  01 

30, 036  80 

32,  845  71 

25. 184  62 

4,641  46 

20.826  08 

1 

200  00 

2,500  00 

20,642  00 

23, 142  00 

19,942  00 

3.200  00 

23,142  00 

1 

1,720  60 
26,603  57 

12,133  21 
1,230  72 
399  25 
2,920  79 
3.96185 

44,214  11 

46, 478  52 
140. 036  10 

63.584  13 

5, 616  85 

14.678  99 

15.528  10 

21, 510  04 

98.603  13 

48.109  02 
167, 620  67 

75. 717  34 

6,847  57 

15,078  24 

18,443  80 

25,471  89 

140, 717  24 

42,989  83 
136,000  00 

60.647  00 

5,186  42 

11,337  63 

12.612  45 

20,447  32 

90,322  11 

2.477  45 
5,507  05 

3,500  00 

45,467  28 
141, 507  05 

64. 147  00 

5,186  42 

13,337  63 

18,286  74 

20,805  62 

93,418  03 

1 

2 

3 

6000 

4 

2,000  00 
674  20 
358  20 

3,095  92 

6 

6 

7 

R 

60  00 

93,174  00 

404.830  86 

498,004  86 

379,642  76 

17, 612  91 

397,166  67 

70  00 

3,070  00 

15,230  00 

18,800  00 

17,051  22 

1,090  00 

18, 141  22 

1 

67,54185 
5,228  41 

85,084  35 
48,480a2 

142,626  20 
63,708  63 

135,960  34 
48, 186  41 

6,665  86 
6,622  12 

142,626  20 
53,708  63 

1 

2 

62,770  26 

133,564  47 

196,334  73 

184,146  75 

12, 187  98 

106, 334  73 

14,226  50 

95.221  96 

109,447  46 

78,500  27 

30,463  69 

108,062  86 

1 

800  00 

5,880  81 

57,400  00 

63,230  31 

65,800  00 

4,800  00 

60,600  00 

1 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


Table    XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS  OF 

WORK— Continued. 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Institation. 


rSKMBYLVANIA. 

Montgomory  Co.  Prison. 

VBBMONT. 

Reform  School 


Location. 


NoiriHtown 
Vergennea.. 


Indastrien. 
[Tbo  flguroa  show  per  cent  of  raloecf 
prodact  of  each  industry  in  «adi  is 
stitation.] 


Clothing,  100.. 
Fumitare,  100 . 


LEASE  SYSTEM. 
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ll^LB   XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK— Continued. 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Inoome  of 
oonvicts 
trom  over- 
time work. 

Institation  income. 

Imtitation  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
victs. 

AU  other 
soorcea. 

Total. 

Running  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

TotoL 

♦37184 

•     $1, 083  37 

$8,2b0  49 

$9,333  86 

$8,299  40 

$855  84 

$9,155  24 

1 

150  00 

2,308  00 

13,953  00 

lG,3ol  06 

14. 351  06 

2,000  00 

16, 351  06 

1 

$4,500  00 


4,600  00 


m 


LEASE  SYSTEM. 


$42,987  03 


a  300 

a  250 

a  2, 100 

a  450 

also 

a  2, 400 

a  1,150 

a  1.000 

a  750 

a  100 

a  200 

a250 

a  200 

a  200 

a250 

a  200 

a  400 

a  75 

a  125 

a3U0 

a2,200 

a  125 

a50 

a  100 

a33 

a  3, 500 

a2,500 

a  6, 506 

a  125 

a  1,000 

a550 

a  2. 200 

a  1,400 

a2,400 

a  700 

a  1,100 

al,900 

a  150 

a  3, 000 

a3,000 

a500 

a  575 

a  1,100 

a500 

(a) 

a800 

al,500 

a  2, 200 

a600 

a2,000 

a500 

a  4, 500 


101, 147  03 


25,399  35 


$13,475  00 


$42,997  03 

300  00 

250  00 

2,100  00 

450  00 

150  00 

2.400  00 

1.150  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

100  00 

200  00 

250  00 

200  00 

200  00 

250  00 

200  00 

400  00 

75  00 

125  00 

300  00 

2,200  00 

125  00 

50  00 

100  00 

35  00 

3,500  00 

2,500  00 

6,500  00 

125  00 

1,000  00 

550  00 

2,200  00 

1.400  00 

2,400  00 

700  00 

1, 100  00 

1,900  00 

MO  06 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

500  00 

675  00 

1,100  00 

600  00 


800  00 
1,600  00 
2,200  00 

600  00 
2,000  00 

500  00 
4.500  00 


101. 147  03 


$13, 917  65 


13,917  65 


874  35    1 


$13,917  65 


(n) 

2 

(a) 

3 

(a) 

4 

(a) 

5 

(a) 

6 

(o) 

7 

<a) 

8 

(a) 

0 

(o) 

10 

(a) 

11 

ia) 

12 

(a) 

13 

(a) 

14 

(a) 

15 

ia) 

16 

(«) 

17 

(a) 

18 

(a) 

19 

(a) 

20 

(a) 

2: 

(a) 

22 

(o) 

23 

(a) 

24 

(o) 

25 

(o) 

26 

(a) 

27 

(a) 

28 

(a) 

29 

(a) 

30 

(a) 

31 

(a) 

32 

ia) 

33 

(a) 

H4 

(a) 

35 

(a) 

36 

(a) 

37 

(a) 

38 

(a) 

39 

(a) 

40 

(a) 

41 

(a) 

42 

(a) 

43 

(a) 

44 

(a) 

45 

(a) 

46 

(a) 

47 

(«) 

48 

(a) 

49 

(a) 

50 

(a) 

51 

ia) 

62 

ia) 

53 

13,917  65 


a  The  coonty  jails  in  Alabama  incur  no  expense  for  the  support  of  convicts  engaged  in  prodactive 
labor.    The  income  shown  is  the  amoimt.of  nnes  inposed  whicb  are  worked  out  by  the  oonvlcta. 
h  No  means  of  determining. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table    XIV.— INCOiME   AND    EXPENSES   BY    SYSTEMS  *0t 

WORK— Continued. 


LEASE  SYSTEM— Conclnded. 


MIXED  SYSTEM. 


CAUFORXIA. 

State  PriBon 


San  Qaentin  . 


Brick,  1 ;  famitare,  11 ;  ham.  and  aadd^ 
4 ;  wooden  goods,  56 ;  miacellaDeooi,  K 
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X4b;jb  XIV.— INCOME    A!^D   EXPENSES    BY   SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK— Continued. 

LEASE  SYSTEM— Conclnded. 


Income  of 

OOBTietB 

from  over- 
time  work. 

Inatitation  income. 

Inatitation  expenses. 

Labor  of  oon- 
Tlota. 

All  other 
soarcee. 

TotaL 

Running  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$8,500  00 

$8,500  00 

$8,500  00 

$8,500  00 

1 

(«) 

$25,000  00 

25,000  00 

1 

20.000  00 

20,000  00 

14.871  65 

14,871  65 

1 

............ 

. 

80,420  00 

89,420  00 

(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
lb) 
(b) 
(6) 
(6) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
(b) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 

1 

ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ih) 
tb) 
ih) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
.ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib\ 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 
ib) 

•  2 

fl 

4 

6 

0 

7 

B 

9 

10 

]1 

12 

n 

14 

K) 

10 

17 

IH 

19 

•*o 

*»1 

2:» 

23 

?4 

?% 

96 

27 

•*H 

•^9 

'to 

31 

3? 

33 

80, 4  JO  00 

39, 420  00 

1 

n  ofto  Alt 

60,822  00  1            60.8.'2  00 

$44,8J2  00 

50,822  00 

1 

101.000  00 

6.400  00 

107. 400  00 

0.400  00 

3,500  00 

9.900  00 

1 

1 

18,001  40  1            18.601  40 

18,001  40 

18,691  40 

1 

1 

MIXED  SYSTEM. 


$58.374  31     $379.760  06  $338.140  97     $150.009  62     $171,835  58  $327,845  20       1 


a  No  means  of  deterroinine. 
b  The  coonty  Jails  In  Missiaai] 
Hat  their  aappori 


Missiaaippi  derive  no  income  from  the  labor  of  oonyiota.  and  inonr  no  expense 
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Table   XIV.— INCOME    AND   EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS  HOf 

WORK— Coutinued. 

MIXED  SYSTEM— Concluded. 


Institation. 

Location. 

Industries. 
[The  figures  show  per  cent,  of  Talae  of 
product  of  each  industry  in  each  in- 
stitution. J 

ILLINOIS. 

House  of  Correction 

Chicai^o 

Brick,  15;  clothing,  21;  fomiUre,  64    ... 

Boots  and  shoes,  7 ;  carriages  and  wagons, 
68;    clothing,  2;     mining.  8 ;    poblio 
works,  15. 

Boots  and  shoes,  5 ;  brooms,  brushes,  etc, 
7 ;  furniture.  4 ;  mining,  39 ;  pnblio  ways, 
34 ;  pnblio  works,  8 ;  miscellaneoiis,  3. 

Clothinir.  56  ■  stone  44 

KAirSAB. 

State  Penitentiarv 

liOavenwortlL  ... 

KEMTUCKY. 

Sta«;e  Penitentiary 

Frankfort 

MABSACnUSBTTS. 

Honao  of  Indastry  for  Suffolk 
Co. 

lacniOAif. 

State  Prison 

Deer  Island    ........ 

Jackson  

St.  Louis 

Agricultural  implements,  3d;    brooms, 
brushes,  etc,  5 ;  carriages  and  wagons, 
40;  tobacco,  17. 

Boots  and  shoes,  94;  furniture,  0. .. ...... 

MISSOURL 

Hoase  of  Rofago 

Workhouse. 

St.  Louis    

Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  9 ;  public  ways,  48; 
stone,  42. 

Boots  and  shoes,  74 ;  harnesses  and  sad- 
dlery, 20. 

Boots  and  shoes,  55;  brooms,  brushes, 
etc.,  16;  stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc.,  29. 

Boots  and  shoes.  36;  clothing,  56;  fami- 
turo,  8. 

Boots  and  shoes,  2;  brick,  5;  farming, 
gardening,  etc.,  7;   publio  ways,  TV; 
public  works,  7. 

Barrels,  etc.,  4;  boots  and  shoes,  7: 
brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  2 ;  caiTiages  ana 
wagons,  11;  clothing,  3;  fumitun^  7; 
harnesses  and  saddlery,  19 ;  iron  goods, 
10;  stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc.,  a»;  to- 
bacco, 3 ;  miscellaneous,  5. 

Iron  goods,  65 ;  stone,  14;  miscellaneoos. 
2L 

Brick,  10;  stoves,  hollow  ware,  etc,  90  .. 

Boots  and  shoes,  21 ;  clothing,  66 ;  furni- 
ture, 3;  tobacco,  7;  miscelloneons,  8. 

Boots  and  shoes,  12;  brooms,  brushes, 
etc.,  57;  clothing,  18;  fdmlture,13. 

Boots  and  shoes,  46;  clothing,  17;  turm- 
ing,  gardening,  0 to.,  3;  mining,7;  pub- 
lic ways,  25;  publio  works,  2. 

7;  fanning,  gardening,  ete..  34;  ftiml- 
ture,  2 ;  harnesses  and  saddlery,  5 ;  iron 
goods,  22;  mining,  13;  public  ways,  7 ; 
stono,  6;  misoellaneoua,  2. 

NEW  VOUK. 

Auburn  Prison • 

Auburn 

State  Rcfarmatory 

Blmlra .... 

Now  York  Catbolio  Protectory 

NOUTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Penitentiary 

Westchester 

Raleigh 

OHIO. 

Penitentiary 

Columbus    ........... 

Vi 

Workhouse...... 

Cincinnati 

1 

OBSOON. 
State  Penitentiary 

Salom    

1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bastem  Penitentiarv 

Philadelphia 

2 
1 

House  of  Refuge 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Penitentiary 

Philadelpbia 

Columbia 

1 

TRXAR. 

state  Penitentiarv 

Huntiville  and  Rusk  . 
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*ibLB    XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK— Continned. 

MIXED  SYSTEM-^oncluded. 


Income  of 
oonvlcta 
from  over- 
time work. 

Instltation  income. 

Inatltation  expenses. 

Labor  of  con- 
victs. 

AU  other 
soorcea. 

Total. 

Banning  ex- 
penses. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

$63.753  31 

$63,753  31 

$61,854  20 

$61,854  20 



58,756  08 

$162,028  99 

220,785  07 

126.406  61 

$43,173  10 

169,579  71 

8,333  33 

80,000  00 

88,333  33 

10.968  25 

26,560  00 

37,468  25 

' 

12,580  48 

207,551  15 

220.13163 

167, 695  20 

9.203  33 

176,898  63 

$8,282  49 

74,860  93 

26,377  58 

101, 238  51 

93.588  31 

1.729  61 

95,317  82 

'  2,624'66 
50,800  56 

32,275  44 

34,900  00 
50,800  56 

34.900  00 
4A  794  02 

34,900  00 
48,794  02 

53,434  12 

82,275  44 

85,709  66 

83, 691  02 

83, 694  02 

........... 

83,00128 
74,292  56 
51,699  86 

267,085  02 

58,525  79 

260,508  68 

350,086  80 
132, 818  35 
312,208  54 

103,296  85 
91, 309  83 
169, 121  53 

246,789  45 
81, 608  52 
138,405  98 

350, 086  30 
122,818  35 
307, 527  51 

208,993  70 

586. 119  49 

793, 113  19 

363.728  21 

416,703  95 

780, 432  16 

37.225  00 

98.847  13 

136, 072  13 

47,053  62 

49,520  89 

96, 580  51 

123,638  92 
13,566  47 

215,582  85 
52,517  30 

339,22177 
66,083  77 

215, 657  27 
63, 391  72 

38,458  87 
2,692  05 

254, 116  14 
66,083  77 

2 

137,205  39 

268,100  15 

405, 305  54 

279.M8  99 

41,150  92 

320, 199  91 

14,304  27 

62.665  90 

76, 970  17 

29,920  26 

47. 049  91 

76. 970  17 

1 

8,830  36 

36,320  21 
12,392  94 

152,980  48 
146,666  91 

189.300  69 
159,059  85 

99, 541  08 
87,441  32 

81, 796  77 
53. 952  68 

181,337  85 
141, 894  00 

1 

8,830  36 

48,713  15 

209,647  30 

348.360  54 

186. 982  40 

135,749  45 

322,731  85 

67,998  31 

3,45149 

71, 449  80 

67.631  55 

67,631  55 

1 

2;  100  00 

3.600  00 

601,382  08 

504,982  08 

350. 442  40 

147, 208  46 

497, 650  86 

1 
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Table   XIV.^INOOME    AM)    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS  OB 

WOEK— Continued. 

SUMMARY.— PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SYSTEM  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIEa 


State  or  terri- 
tory. 

Income. 

Expenses. 

Labor  of  con* 
victs. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total 

Running  ex- 
penses. 

Another 
expenses. 

TotaL 

Arizona. 

$57,000  00 
121, 892  75 
134,071  83 
45,690  00 

53. 120  00 

14,532  21 

9, 677  66 

148, 325  00 

21, 000  00 

69,800  00 

144,315  14 

229,358  65 

68, 243  70 

29,721  01 

.81,020  30 

271, 230  63 

103, 657  39 

931,  530  61 

160, 144  48 

$57.000  00 
142, 912  75 
171,475  04 
51,661  00 

53,120  00 

18, 260  87 

12,277  86 

149,766  00 

29, 022  74 

81,800  00 

177, 935  86 

341, 816  63 

76, 780  33 

40, 248  20 

88.341  33 

305, 749  22 

129, 290  08 

1, 086, 354  37 

106, 548  74 

$57,000  00 
131,860  65 
156,516  73 
40, 646  62 

82,860  90 
7, 540  85 
7,047  00 
07,600  00 
18,376  18 
15, 300  00 
70, 476  55 

108,786  41 
53, 266  39 
28, 878  40 
81, 005  9 ) 

117,6113  40 
46,716  35 

4M1,964  73 
74,372  15 

tfT.ooooe 

.i4;i.9ia75 
171. 475  04 
61,061  Of 

52.698  57 

18,200  87 

9,098  06 

110.605  00 

18,376  18 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Coimccticnt  — 

District  of  Co- 

lambia 

$21, 020  00 

37,403  21 

5, 071  00 

$11.643  20 
14,058  31 
11,014  48 

19.837  67 

10, 720  62 

1,146  08 

22,U>5  00 

Illinois 

3.728  66 

2,600  30 

1, 440  00 

8,022  74 

12,000  00 

33, 620  72 

112, 487  98 

8,536  63 

10,5-27  lU 

0,  421  03 

Ot.  518  59 

25. 632  69 

154, 817  76 

6, 404  26 

Indiana ......... 

Iowa>«..«»  ...a. 

KentQoky 

Maine 

60.600  00 
61,934  80 

158,243  61 
21,000  47 
11.3G0  8O 
2, 833  33 

248, 055  82 
73,230  01 

524, 130  87 
81, 104  48 

81,800  00 
133,411  35 
3-27, 029  OS 
74,356  86 
40, 248  20 
83,839  26 
365,749  22 
110,046  36 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Wisconsin 

1.006,006  60 
158, 906  6J 

Total 

545, 152  70 

2, 695,  237  26 

3, 240,  390  02 

1, 688,  317  54 

1,  342. 808  35 

3,031.125  80 

SUMMARY.— CONTRACT  SYSTEM  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Connecticut 

Dakota — 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland  

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Now  Hampshire. 

Now  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

Total .... 


$29, 122  46 
2, 447  03 

3. 432  37 

207,  789  45 

1G2. 627  45 

43,  020  3r» 

70. 789  29 

48. 280  72 

42,  566  80 

44,2.34  31 

122, 480  8U 

10,350  75 

461,913  61 

1. 508  20 

50, 205  34 

14.180  7H 

10,443  15 

81, 113  57 

33, 469  70 

50.421  40 


1. 610. 499  64 


$7,  875  .'>4 
35, 620  91 

3'»,669  12 

19J.602  15 

45,  049  32 

30. 280  04 

139, 174  91 

240, 530  64 

57.  007  60 

103.238  29 

149.019  39 

3.942  93 

221,530  70 

48, 106  90 

197,912  75 

19.  530  77 

9,  141  97 

868  57 

6. 769  02 

15. 470  61 


1, 574. 751  79 


$36,998  00 
38, 067  94 

39, 101  49 

497,391  60 

208,  576  77 

79, 306  39 

215,964  20 

288, 8U  36 

100,474  40 

147, 472  60 

272,  100  21 

20,299  68 

686, 444  3i 

49,  615  16 

257, 208  09 

33,711  55 

25.  .585  12 

81, 982  14 

40. 239  32 

65, 901  01 


8, 185, 251  43 


$33,396  32 
22,000  00 

39, 100  30 
42*.  769  00 
178, 187  5J 
67. 686  57 
1K3,  009  02 
211,500  18 
100,474  48 
6.>,  13'»  82 
107, 231  03 
18, 445  46 
542, 603  89 
42. 985  65 
136.518  34 
33,711  55 
24,765  12 
48, 357  96 
37,  152  29 
55, 738  59 


2, 462, 029  57 


$3,601  68 
5,000  OO 


40. 200  60 
30, 389  25 
4,100  00 
18. 668  32 
39, 072  60 


30,  OiK)  00 
74, -281  45 

1^814  22 
20.252  10 

6,626  80 
120.270  93 


9^  00 

24, 067  62 

1, 65i  76 

5,025  00 


431, 849  19 


$10,998  00 
27.000  00 

30.100  30 

404. 975  66 

208,576  77 

71,786  57 

201,677  94 

250,632  68 

100,474  46 

95, 185  82 

271,612  48 

20,299  08 

571,915  99 

49,012  86 

256.71*9  37 

33.711  65 

25^585  U 

72.425  48 

38,805  06 

00,768  69 


a.  897. 778  76 


SUMMARY.— PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


Connecticut  — 
Indiana 

$9, 357  99 
2, 808  91 
2.600  00 

93. 174  00 
3, 070  00 

62,  770  26 

14, 225  50 
5,830  81 
1, 083  37 
2,398  00 

$62, 051  01 
30, 036  80 
20,  042  00 

404,830  80 
15,  230  00 

133,564  47 
05.  221  96 
57. 400  00 
8, 250  40 
13. 053  06 

$71,409  00 
32,845  71 
2.).  142  Oi) 

498,004  86 
18, 300  00 

196,334  73 

109, 447  46 
63.  230  31 
9, 333  80 
16,351  00 

$57. 175  74 
25, 184  6i 
19,942  00 

379, 642  76 
17.  051  22 

184, 146  75 
78,  609  27 
55,800  00 
8,299  40 
14, 351  06 

$14,233  26 

4  641  46 

3.200  00 

17, 612  01 

1,090  00 

12. 187  98 

30. 453  50 

4.800  00 

855  84 

2.000  00 

$71.400  00 
20^820  08 

Maine 

23.143  00 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

897. 155  07 
18,14122 
196,834  73 
108,902  80 
00.000  00 

Pennsylvania... 
Vermont 

0.155  24 
16,85106 

Total 

197.218  34 

841, 180  65 

1, 038, 398  99 

840.002  82 

91, 075  01 

031,  on  80 
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OLlBLB-XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS    OF 

WORK— Continued. 

SUMMARY.— LEASE  SYSTEM  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


State  cur  tarri. 

Income. 

Expensea. 

tory. 

Labor  of  con- 
Tlota. 

All  other 
aoarcea. 

Total. 

Banning  ex- 
penaea. 

All  other 
expensea. 

TotaL 

AlabOBtt 

$101, 147  03 
25,300  85 

$101,147  03 
88,874  35 
8.500  00 
25,000  00 
20.000  00 
30. 420  00 
50,822  00 
107.400  00 
lft.flOI  40 

$13,017  05 

$13. 017  65 

Arkantka 

$13,475  00 
8,500  00 

Florida 

$8,500  00 

8.500  00 

Georf^ 

l^niffiana  .  •  •  •  • 

2S.000  00 
20,000  00 
80,420  00 

14,871  55 

14, 871  55 

Miaaiasippi 

Nebraska. 

50.822  00 
«,400  00 
18,691  40 

44. 822  00 
6.400  00 
18, 601  40 

6,000  00 
3,500  00 

50.822  00 

Tenneaaea 

101,000  00 

9.900  00 
18. 001  40 

Total 

8U,0M38 

97,888  40  1      400,854  78 

83.831  05 

32.871  55 

116. 702  60 

SUMMARY.— MIXED  SYSTEM  BY  STATES. 


California 

IlUnoia 

Kaosaa 

Kentooky 

Haaaachnaetta.. 

Michifsan 

Miaaonrl 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylrania... 
Soath  Carolina  . 
Texaa 

Total 


$58,374  81 
6:t,753  81 
68.750  08 
8.333  83 
12,680  48 
74,860  03 
63,434  12 

208.003  70 
37,225  00 

187, 205  89 
14,304  27 
48. 713  15 
67,008  81 
3,000  00 


848,133  88 


$279,760  60 


102,028  90 
80.000  00 

207, 651  15 
26.877  58 
32, 275  44 

686.119  40 
98.847  13 

268,100  15 
62,666  90 

290.647  39 
8,451  49 

601,382  08 


2.608,218  45 


$338,140  97 

63. 753  31 
2i%  785  07 

88,333  3:) 
220. 131  6:{ 
101. 238  51 

85.700  56 
705,113  10 
136,072  13 
405.305  51 

76,970  17 
348,300  51 

71,419  80 
604,982  OS 


3,456,345  83 


$156.000  63 

61.851  20 
12G,  406  01 

10.0G8  25 
167.  695  20 

93,588  31 

83.694  02 
363. 728  21 

47,053  02 
270, 048  09 

20,  020  20 
186. 982  40 

07.6.11  55 
350. 442  40 


2. 025, 023  64 


$171, 835  58 


4.'l,  173  10 

26,500  00 

9.  203  33 

1.  720  51 


416, 703  95 
4U.  5?0  89 
41, 150  92 
47, 049  91 

185, 749  45 


147, 208  46 


1,089,8)1  10 


$327,845  20 

61,851  20 
100.  579  71 

37,468  26 
176.898  53 

05,317  82 

83,694  02 
780.432  16 

96, 580  51 
320. 199  91 

76,970  17 
322, 731  85 

67,631  55 
407. 650  80 


3,114,854  74 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS. 


Income. 

Bxpenaea. 

System  of  work. 

Labor  of  con- 
▼ioto. 

All  other 
aonrcea. 

Total. 

Running  ex- 
penaea. 

All  other 
expensea. 

Total. 

Pablio  aocoant. 

Contract 

Piece  price 

r«eaae , ... ....... 

$545,152  70 

1.010,499  04 

107,218  84 

811,000  38 

848,132  38 

$2,006,237  26 

1,674,751  79 

841, 180  O."* 

07.888  40 

2,608,213  45 

$3,240,390  02 

8,186.25143 

1,038,308  99 

400. 854  78 

8,456,345  83 

$1,688,317  54 

2.462,029  57 

840, 002  82 

83.831  05 

2, 025. 023  e» 

$1,342,808  35 

434.  849  19 

91.075  04 

32,871  55 

1,089,831  10 

$3,031,126  89 

2, 807. 778  76 

931. 077  80 

116.702  00 

Mixed 

3, 114, 854  74 

Grand  total... 

3,612,000  50 

7,817,271  55 

11,330,241  05 

7, 100, 104  62 

2,991,435  23 

10,091,539  86 

Pablic-accoimtayatem :  Labor  la  32  per  cent,  of  running  expenaen,  and  18  per  cent  of  total  expensea. 
Contract  aystem:  Labor  ia  65  per  cent,  of  mnning  expenses,  and  56  per  cent,  of  total  expenses. 
Piece>prioe  aystem :  Labor  is  23  per  cent  of  ranning  expenses,  and  21  per  cent  of  total  expenses. 
Lease  system :  Labor  is  872  per  cent  of  running  exi>enHes.  and  267  per  cent,  of  total  expenses. 
Mixed  system:  Labor  is  42  per  cent  of  mnning  expenses,  and  27  per  cent  of  total  expenses. 

Total  labor  ia  40  per  cent  of  running  expenses,  and  35  per  cent  of  total  expenses. 
Omitting  the  leaae  ayatem  and  considering  the  public-account,  contract,  piece-price,  and  mixed  sya* 
tama  together: 

Total  labor  ia  45  per  cent  of  mnning,  and  32  per  cent  of  total  expenses. 
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Table    XIV.— INCOME    AND    EXPENSES    BY    SYSTEMS' *6# 

WORK— Concluded. 

SUMMARY  OP  INCOME  OP  CONVICTS  PROM  OVERTIME  WORK  BY  SYSTEMS 

OP  WORK. 


Pablic-acconnt 
system  by  states. 

Contract 
system  by  states. 

Piece-price 
system  by  states. 

Lease 
system  by  states. 

Mixed 
system  by  states. 

State. 

Overtime 
work  of 
convicts. 

State. 

Overtime 
worlc  of 
convicts. 

State. 

Overtime 
work  of 
convicts. 

State. 

Overtime 
work  of 
convicts. 

State. 

Overtime 
work  of 
convicts. 

Mass... 
Pa  .. 

$130  16 
3,273  52 

Ill 

Ind    ... 
Iowa . . . 
Md  .... 
Mass... 
Mo  .... 

Pa 

Va.    ... 
W.Va.. 

.$2, 801  35 
8,  348  57 
5.004  00 

13, 300  00 
6,736  61 
2, 500  00 

16, 100  00 

972  00 

1,500  00 

Conn . . . 
Maine.. 

MOHS    .. 

N.  H... 

1  Ohio  ... 

Pa..... 

Vt 

$200  00 
200  00 
60  00 
70  00 
800  00 
371  81 
150  00 

Ala  .... 

$4,500  00  \ 

Mich   .. 

Pa 

Texas . . 

$8.282  49 
8.830  36 
2.100  00 

1 

^ 

1 

3, 403  68 

51.413  43 

1,351  84 



4,500  00  i 

i 

19.212  85 

RECAPmiLATION  POR  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  SYSTEMS. 


Pablic-aoooant  sy8t<*m 

Contract  system 

Piece-prico  system 

Lease  system 

Mixed  system 

Total  


$3.403  68 

51,413  43 

1.351  84 

4.500  00 

19^212  85 


78^88180 
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5?ABLK  XV.— AGES  AND  SENTENCES    BY  STATES  AND  TBR- 

BITOBIBS. 


[Abbreviations  aaed  in  this  tablo 
Coonty;  CL.City;  Pr., Private; 

:  XT.S 
P.  A.. 

.,  United  States;  S.,  State;  T. 
Public  account ;  C%  Contract ; 

,  Territory;  D.,  District;  Co., 
P.  P.  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease.) 

InstituUon. 

Offi- 
cial 
con- 
trol. 

Syst 

of 
work. 

Average  age  of  all  convicts. 

Average  length  of  sentence 
of  aU  convicts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

ALABAMA. 

state  Penitentiary 

A  ntangft  Co.  tToil  .....>.... 

S.-.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
'Co.. 
Co.. 
<Jo.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co- 
co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.- 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 

T... 

S.... 

8.... 
8..,. 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L... 

L  ... 

L... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

L.... 

P.  A. 

L..-. 

P.  A. 
P.  A. 

P.P. 

Yr9.  M99. 
28 
30 
37 
21 

30 
30    6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

r 

27 
24 

(a) 

{a) 

18 

r 

(«) 

(a) 
23 
30 

(a) 
23 
40 
32 
24    6 

(a) 
31 
31 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 
24    6 
30 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
24 

(a) 

23  6 
29    6 

(a) 
(a) 

29 

27 

32    7.2 

24  10 

Fr*.  Jfof . 
24 
26 

Yra.  Mot. 
27    9.5 
35 
87 
21 

IS. 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
17 
27 
24 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 
25 
18 

(a) 
26 

(«) 

(a) 
23 
30 

(a) 
32  10.6 
40 
32 
24    6 

(a) 
31 

31  4 
(o) 
(a) 

(a) 
24    6 
31 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 
24  10.9 

29 
(a) 
(a) 

29 

27    0.2 

32  7.2 
24  11.9 

Trt.  Mot. 

6.5 
1    2 
10 

6.5 
1    4 
1    1 
1    8 
1    7.5 

6 

5.5 
1    1 

1  9 
8 

2  10 
1    6 
1    4 
1    8 

10 
1    2 
1 
1    2 

4 
11 

8.6 
1    3 
1    9 

7.5 

9 
1 

1    4 
1 

1    2 

1    0 

11 

1    8 

1  6 

2  8 
1    8 
1    2 

9.5 
1 

1    4 
1  11 
5 
1    4 
1    5.5 

10 
1    1.5 
1    8 
1    6.6 
1 

4 

5    6 

7    8.1 
7    8.6 

Yrt.  Mot. 
8 
6 

Trt.  Mot. 

3    nL4 
A.6 

BaldwmCo.  Jail 

ft.d 

Barbonr  Co.  Jail 

1      I 

Bibb  Co.  Jail 

(a) 

10 

BloontCo.  Jail 

A.A 

BallookCo.Jail 



1      1 

BntlerCo.  Jail 

1      ] 

Calhoan  Co.  Jail 

(a) 
(a) 
{a) 
(a) 
(a) 

4 

I 

Chambers  Co.  Jail 

1      l.t 

Cherokee  Co.  Jail 

0 

Chilton  Co.  Jail 

5.4 

CbocUw  Co.  Jail 

1      J 

OlArke Co.  Jail. ...- 

1      9 

Cleburne  Co.  Jail 

^ 

CoflfeeCo.  Jail 

2    30 

Colbert  Co.  Jail 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

1      t 

Conecuh  Co.  Jail 

1      4 

Coosa  Co.  Jail 

1      b 

Crenshaw  Co.  Jail 

iO 

Dale  Co.  Jail 

1      J 

Dallas  Co.  Jail 

(a) 

1 

Elmore  Co.  Jail 

1      2 

Escambia  Co.  Jail 

(a) 
(a) 

4 

Fayette  Co.  Jail 

Geneva  Co.  Jail 

8 

9 
8  5 

Greene  Co.  Jail 

(a) 
(a) 
22 

3 

1      4 

Hale  Co.  Jail 

1      9 

Jefferson  Co.  Jail 

6 

7  3 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

0 

1 

Lawrence  Co.  Jail 

1      4 

Lee  Co.  Jail 

(a) 

1    6 

1      I 

Limestone  Co.  Jail 

1      2 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail 

36 
<<^ 
(a) 
(a) 

1 
5 

1      5  6 

Macon  Co.  Jail 

10.5 

Madison  Co.  Jail 

1      8 

\fTftngft  (>>,  JaII  -,,n^T  -  . .  - 

6.5 

1      4  9 

Marshall  Co.  Jail 

2      8 

Mobile  Co.  Jail 

(o) 
(a) 

4.5 
5 

5**' 

9 

1      2.1 

Monticomery  Co.  Jail 

Morsan  Co.  Jail 

11.5 
0.5 

Per^Co.  Jail 

GO 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 

34 
(a) 

11  6 

Pickens  Co.  Jail 

1      3  6 

Pike  Co.  Jail 

1    11 

Bandolph  Co.  JaU 

5 

BusselTCo.  Jail 

9 

5.6 

5 

1      3.0 

Shelby  Co.  Jail 

1      4  4 

Sumter  Co.  Jail 

9  5 

Tallapoosa  Co.  JaU 

1      1.5 

Walker  Co.  Jail 

23    6 

(«) 
(o) 

28 

32    7.2 
32 

6 

1      2.4 
1      5.5 

WilooxCo.  JoU 

10 

1L8 

▲BIZOMA. 

Territorial  Prison 

4 

ASKAHBAB. 

State  Penitentiary 

CAUFOBMIA. 

state  Prison  at  Folsom .... 
StataPriwmat  San  Qnentin. 

3    6 

4 
5    6 

5      5.5 

7      2.9 
7     3.1 

a  No  record  kept. 
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Institution. 


COLORADO. 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Industrial  School .... 

COMITBCTICUT. 

state  Prison 

State  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

Washington  Asylum 

Reform  School 

FLORIDA. 

State  Penitentiary 

GEORGIA. 

state  Penitentiary 

ILLUIOIB. 

State  Penitentiary 

Southern  Penitoutiary 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Correction  at 
Chicago. 

House  of  Coirection  at 
Peoria. 

DTDIANA. 

State  Prison  (north) 

State  Prison  ^uth) 

Reformatory  institution... 
Marion  Co.  Workhouse. . . 

IOWA. 

Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madi- 
son. 

Penitentiary  at  Anamosa. , 

Industrial  School  (boys' 
department). 

Industrial  School  (girls* 
department). 

KAKSA8. 

State  Penitentiary 

U.  S.  MiUtary  Prison 

KSirrucKT. 

State  Penitentiary 

City  Workhouse 

LOUISIANA. 

State  Penitentiary 


Offi- 
cial 
con- 
troL 


8... 
S... 


T.. 


S... 


S... 


Ci.. 


S... 
8... 
8.. 
Co 


S.. 


s... 


Syst 

of 
work. 


S.... 
U.S 


S.... 
Ci.. 


P.  A. 
P.  A. 


C't.. 
P.P. 
P.  A. 


C't.. 


P.  A. 
C't.. 


L.... 


L.,.. 


C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
P.  A., 
C't, 

P.P. 
P.  A. 


C't.. 
C't.. 
P.P. 
P.  A. 


C't.. 


P.  A 
P.  A. 


P.  A 


P.  A. 


C't 
P.  A. 


P.  A. 
&L 
P.  A. 


Tn.  Mot. 

80 
13 


82    2 
13   e 


Average  age  of  all  convicts. 


Male.      Female.  Together. 


30 
12    6 


25  10.4 


(a) 
34 

16    3 
2«    6 


26    0 


24    G 
24    0 


27 


27 
14    2 


27    0 
25 


26 
80 


Fff .  Ifo*. 
80 


86 


13    2 


38 


35 


20 


25  10.4 


(a) 
20 


25 


21    6 
20 


80 


14 


80    1 


21 
21 


Tn.  Mo$. 
80 
13 


32    2.7 
13    M 
18    2 


28 


81    1.4 
12    0 


25  10. 5 


25  10.4 


(a) 


8 
3.8 


20    2.7 


24  6 
24  6 
21  6 
21  10.4 


27 


14 


27    8 
25 


25    6 
27 


Average  len/th  of  sentence 
of  all  oonvicta. 


Male.      Female.  TogeChflr. 


Tn.  Mo9. 
5 
1    6 


4  11 
0    6 


3    6 


2 
1    8.4 


8  10.3 


8    3 

7    2 

2    0 

1 


L8 


4    0 
3    4 


8 
3    6 


5    4 

8    1 


4    6 
2 


24  26  34    L2        4    6 

a  Ko  leoord  kept 


Tn.  Mm. 
5 


6  10 


17 


Tf9.  Mm. 
S 

a    e 


4    11 

6    e 

6    10 


8  10.8 


3    3 

4 


1.8 


4    3 

1 


3    8 


8    6 
8 


3 
&4 


1    1L7 


8    10.8 


3     3 
7 

3     9 
1 


L8 


4  6 
8  4 
4     3 

1 


8     1 
8     6 


5     8 

8     1 

4     &S 

8 

4     » 
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Offi. 
cial 
con- 
trol. 

Syst 

Average 

ago  of  all  convicts. 

Average 

length  of  sentence 
ftU  convicts. 

InsUtatlon. 

it 

work. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

MAIKB. 

Tn. 

Mom. 

rr9.  Mot. 

Yrs.  Mo9. 

Tn.  Mot. 

Tn.  Mot. 

Trt.  Mot, 

State  Prison 

8.... 

P.  A. 

29 

6.2 

43    4 

29    2 

4    1 

2 

8    1L9 

State  Beform  Scbool 

S.... 

P.P. 

14 

6 



U    6 

3    6 

3      6 

MARTLAKD. 

Penitentiary 

S.... 

C't.. 

85 

35 

85 

6 

3 

6    10 

House  of  Refuge 

S.  & 

C't.. 

14 

G 

14    0 

6    6 

6     6 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 

ci. 
S.,ci., 
&pr. 

C't.. 

15 

16 

6 

City  Jail 

Ci  .. 

C't.. 

35 

30 

31 

3 

3 

8 

MASBACUUBCTTa. 

State  Prison 

S.... 
8.... 

C't.. 

p.p. 

35 
3ff 

3.9 
2.5 

85  3.9 

86  4 

8    8.8 
8.7 

8     8.8 
9 

State  Workhouse 

......... 

i'9.3 

Beformatory 

Hefomiatory    Prison    for 

8... 
S.... 

P.p. 
P.P- 

26 

7.3 

26    7.3 
26    1 

2    4.2 

2      4.2 

"ii'i" 

*'"i""9.*2' 

1      9.2 

Women. 

Jail   and   H.  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

30 

4.3 

44 

31    LI 

1    2.3 

8 

1      2 

Berkshire  Co. 

Jail  and  IL  of  Cor.  for  Bris- 

Co.. 

p.  A. 

32 

4.5 

36    7.8 

32  10 

6.9 

3.1 

6.6 

tol  Ca 

Jail  and  H.  of  Cor.  for  Es- 

Co.. 

C't.. 

35 

3 

83    5 

84  10.8 

5.5 

7.7 

5.9 

sex  Co. 

Jail  and  H.  of   Cor.  for 

Co.. 

p.p. 

32 

5.4 

37 

32  10.4 

1    2.8 

4 

1      1.8 

Franklin  Co. 

JaU   and   U.  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

83 

2.3 

41    5 

34    2.7 

5.5 

6 

5.G 

Hanjpden  Co. 

Jail   and   H.  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

85 

9 

51 

87  10.2 

6 

8 

6.3 

Hampshire  Co. 
JaU  and  U.  of  Cor.  for  Mid- 

Co .. 

p.  A. 

82 

9.5 

84    6 

32  10.9 

&7 

7.4 

8.6 

dlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  H  of  Cor.  for  Nor- 

Co.. 

C't- 

37 

1 

50    6 

37    8 

8 

5.2 

7.9 

folk  Co. 

Jail   and'H.   of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

p.p. 

38 

38 

4.1 

4.1 

Plymouth  Co. 

Jail  and  IL  of  Cor.  for  Wor- 

Co.. 

P.P. 

33 

3.3 

44 

33    5.1 

8 

4.6 

8.1 

oesterCaat  Fitobborg. 

Jail  and  H.  of  Cor.  for  Wor- 

Co.. 

P.P. 

34 

8.1 

42 

35    2.3 

5.6 

1.6 

5.3 

cester  Co.  at  Worcester. 

House  of  Industry  for  Suf- 

Co.. 

P.  A 

36 

6 

35    9 

35  11.5 

L5 

1.6 

1.5 

folk  Co. 

P.P. 

House  of  Correction   for 

Co.. 

P.P. 

32 

1.7 

80    8 

31  10.8 

5.6 

&4 

5.7 

SnUblk  Co. 

House  of  Correction  at  Ips- 

wich. 
JaQ  and  House  of  Correo* 

Co.. 

C't.. 

33  10 

37    5 

34    2.3 

9.2 

10.4 

9.3 

Co.. 

C't.. 

33  11 

30    9 

34    4.5 

2.2 

3.8 

2.5 

tion  at  Salem. 

MICHIQAN. 

State  Prison 

s 

C't  &. 

84 

3 

58 

34    3.3 

4    1 

Life 

4      1 

p.p. 

State  House  of  Correction 

s... 

C't.. 

22 

22 

7.5 

7.6 

and  Reformatory. 

Reform  School 

s  ... 

s.... 

p.  A. 
P.  A 

13 

9 

13    9 
14 

1  10 

1  10 

2  I 

State  Industrial  Home  for 

"ii 

......^... 

Girls. 

House  of  Correction 

Ci... 

P.  A. 

38 

33 

33 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

MIlfHBSOTA. 

fltote  Prison 

s.... 

C't.. 

81 

80 

31 

8  10 

6  10 

3    10.9 

State  Reform  School 

s.... 

P.  A. 

14 

6 

15 

14    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2      6 

Workhouse 

Ci... 

P.  A. 

28 

33 

28    3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Bethany  Home 

Ci... 

P.  A. 

18 

18 

1 
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Institation. 


Offi. 
cial 
con- 
trol. 


Syst 

of 
work. 


Average  age  of  all  convicts. 


Mala       Female.  Together. 


Average  length  of ,, 
of  all  c<mvicts. 


Male.      Female.  Together. 


MIBSIBSIPPL 

State  Penitentiary 

Alcorn  Co.  Jail 

Attala  Co.  Jail 

Bolivar  Co.  Jail 

Cliickasaw  Co.  Jail 

Claiborne  Co.  JaU 

CUyCo.JaU 

Coahoma  Ca  JaiL 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

De  Soto  Co.  Jail 

OrenadaCo.  Jail 

Hinds  Co.Jail 

Holmes  Co.  Jail 

IssMnenaCo.Jail 

La  Fayette  Co.  Jail 

LeeCcJaU 

Leflore  Co.  Jail 

Lincoln  Co.  Jail 

Lowndes  Co.  Jail 

Maditfon  Co.  Jail 

Monroe  Co.  Jail 

Montgomery  Co.  Jail . . . 

Noxubee  Co.  Jail 

Oktibbeha  Co.  JaU 

Panola  Co.  JaU  at  Bateeville 
Panola  Ca  Jail  at  Sardls. . . 

Pike  Co.  Jail 

Sunflower  Co.  Jail 

TaUahatchee  Co.  Jail .... 

Tate  Co.  Jail 

Tunica  Co.  Jail 

Washington  Co.  Jail .... 
Yazoo  Co.Jail 


MISSOUKI. 


State  Penitentiary 

House  of  Befiige 


Workhouse . 


[MEBKASKA. 

State  Penitentiary 

NEVADA. 

state  Prison 

KKW  HAMPSHIBE. 

State  Prison 

State  Industrial  School .... 

KKW  JEB8BT. 

state  Prison , 

State  Beform  School 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary 

Jail    and   Workhouse   at 

county  farm. 
Newark  City  Home 


MEW  HEXICX). 

Territorial  Penitentiary. 


S... 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


S... 
Ci.. 


CI.. 


S... 


s... 


s... 

8... 
Co. 
Co, 

Ci.. 


L  .. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L  .. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L  .. 
L.. 
L.. 
L  . 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 
L.. 


C't.. 
C't& 
P.P. 
P.  A. 

& 
P.P. 


L... 


P.  A 


C't. 
P.P. 


rn .  ifot. 
27 

(a) 

(a) 
24 

(a) 
24 

(«) 
25 
25 
30 
25 

(a) 


P.P. 
P.P. 
P.  A 
P.  A 

P.  A 


Yrt.  Mot, 
23 
(«) 
(a) 


25 
25 


27 


(a) 
(o) 
(o) 
7 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
(a) 
(a) 


25 
25 
25 
27 
25 
24 
24 
22 
23 


27 
12 


20  0 


29 


30  L  5 


14 


29 
13 
33 

28 

13 


(a) 
0 
(a) 


20 


(a) 


25 


(a) 
(o) 
(a) 
5 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 


25 
15 


20 


20 
24 


27 
12 


29  6 


26 


31  6 


38  « 
13 


29 


30 
14 


Trt,  Mot. 
26  10 

(a) 

(a) 
24 

(«) 
23  8 

(a) 
25 

25  2.4 
29  4.5 
23  7.2 

(a) 
24 
25 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

26  2.4 
(a) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

25 

25 

20 

27 

S5 

23  8 

24 

21  a  6 

23  2.4 


27 
12 


29  6 


28  1L6 


30  2 


30  5.5 
13  10. 1 


rri .  Jfof . 

4  10 

4 

3 

2 


2 

1.2 

2 

0.5 

3.5 

0.6 

1 

4 

4 

3 

0.5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

0.5 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

2 

1 

8 


5  3 
8.3 


13  17 


(a)      (a)     (a) 
a  No  record  kept. 


Trs.  Mot. 
5    6 
2 
4 


L5 


6    9 
1    4.9 


L5 


5  10 


7  10 


5    8 
2    6 


4    6 

2    6 

7    6 

4 


(a) 


1.6 
1 


1.2 

1 

0.5 

8 

0.5 


0.5 

1 

2.5 

2 

1 

8 

1 


1 
2.2 


6    9 
1    4.9 


4    4 


Yrt.  Mot 
4  10 
8.5 
3.3 

2. 

3 

1 

2.7 

2 

1.3 

1.9 

a5 

3.4 

a5 

1 

4 
3.6 

3 

a5 

3.5 

3.9 

2.9 

2.5 

5i8 

2.7 

0.6 

L3 

L8 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

L8 


6    9 
1    4.9 


21 


8 
2    6 


8  U 


7    6 
3 


8    6 


L4 


6   9.8 


8   0.8J 


5   2.6 
2   6 


4    5.8 
8    6 
7    6 
3.9 

3   2.6 


,(«)»J«»(a) 
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'1  AULE  XV.— AGES  AND  SBNTENjDES  BY  STATES,  ETC.— ContU 

(AbbrevUHoDBnaedin  thistoble:  U.  8.,  United  States;  8., State;  T..  Tenitory;  D.,  DUtriet;  Co., 
County;  CL,  City:  Pr.,  Private;  P*  A.,PabUcaoooimt;  C't,Contraot;  P.P.,Pieoeprioe;  L.,  Lease. ) 


Institatlon. 

Offl- 
oial 
con- 
troL 

Syst 

of 
work. 

Average  age  of  all  oonviota. 

Average  length  of  sentem^e 
of  all  convicts. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Togethf^r. 

KBW  YORK. 

Aabnm  Prison ............ 

8.... 

S.... 
S.... 
8... 

P.  A. 
AC't. 
C't.. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

Trt.  Mot. 
32 

27 
29 
22 

Fff.  Mot, 

Trt,  Mot. 
32 

27 
29 
22 

Trt.  Mot. 
7    2 

J" 

1    5 

rri.lfo«. 

Trt.  Mm. 
7      2 

8in|(  Sioff  State  Prison 

4    11 

Clinton  Prison 

9 

^tat&Aeformatory   

House  of  Reformation  for 

J  liven  lien. 
Sutu  In'hmtrial  School.... 
New   Yoric  Catljolio  Tro- 
^     tvctory. 

Allmnv  Co.  Penitentiary. . . 
Erie  Co.  IVnitentiftr\   .... 
Kin;:M  Co.  Penitentiary... 
Monro*-  (N».  Penitentiary  . . 
Onondaga  Co.  Penitentiury. 

1      6 

S.... 

S.... 
Co., 
cl.,  Sc 

Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 

&Ct. 
C't.. 

P.  P 

P.  A. 

Sc 

P.  P. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 

14 

13 
12 

82    2 

27 

27 

30 

26 

14 

13 
12 

32    2 

27 

27 

83 

26 

14 

13 
12 

32    2 
27 
27 

80    7 
26 

1    1 

2 
2 

6 
4 
5 
3 
6 

1    3 

2 
2 

7 
7 
6 
3 
4 

1       1.3 

2 
2 

0.1 
4.4 
5.1 
3 

5.H 

TCOUT1I  CAROLINA. 

State  Penitentiary 

S.... 

p.  A. 
&L. 

25    5 

19 

25    0.4 

4 

5 

4      0.7 

OHIO. 

Penitentiary 

House  of  R'fntre 

WorlciiouHe  ainl  lioiiso  of 

Corrwction  HtCliveiand. 

Boys'  ln<lu»trial  School     . 

Worlcbouse  at  Ciuciunati . . 

OREOOlf. 

8.... 

Ci... 
Ci... 

8 :.. 

Ci... 

P.A., 
C't.& 
P.P. 
C't.. 
p.  A 

P.P 
PA. 
&C't. 

28    3 

12    5 
28 

15    0 
87 

32    1 

1?    6 

28 

28    8.0 

12    6 
28 

15    6 
35    6 

2    9.0 

1  5 
6.2 

2  2 
2 

2    4.8 

1    5 
6.2 

2      9.8 

1  5 
6.7 

2  2 

80 

2 

2 

State  PeniU'Btiary 

PRKKSYLVANIA. 

S  .. 

P.  A. 
&C't. 

81 

31 

6    3 

B     3 

Bastem  Penitentiary    . . 

S... 

P.  A. 
ic 

24 

22 

23U.3 

3    6 

1    8 

3      5.8 

Western  Penitentiary 

PhiLidviiihiaCo.  IL  oi  Cor. . 

Reform  S«",hool 

House  of  Kef  nge 

Berkff  ('o.  IMfon 

8  .. 
8  .., 
S 
s.. 
ci..& 

P.P. 
C't . . 
PA. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

Sc 
P.P. 
P.  A 
P.  A 
P.A 
P.  A. 
P.A 
P.P. 
P.A. 
P.A 
P.A 
P.A. 
P.A. 

28 
35 

15    0 
13    3 

27 
25 
27 
80 
30 
27 
28 
28 
S5 
27 
28 

28 
83 

16    9 
14 

27 
25 
27 
30 

28 

34    6.6 
15    9.9 
13    5 

27 
25 
27 
30 
30 
27 

28  4.9 

29  2.6 
25    3 
27    8 
24    0.7 

3    2 

5 

2    3 

1  11 

9 
1 
1    3 

8 
1    2 

0 

9 
2 

9 
2 

3 

8    2 

5 

.2    1 

2    5 

1 
6 
9 
5 

3      2 
5 
2      2.5 
2      0. 3 

9.1 

Chester  I'o.  Piipon — 

Delaware  <  o.  Pi  iKoii  

Lancaster-Co.  Prison 

Lehf tfTi  Co.  Prison   

Co.. 
Co.. 
Co 

U.8 
1      2.3 
7.7 
1      2 

Mont^nfterv  Co.  Prison  . . .'  Co  . . 
North  am  i»t««n  Co.  I'rison...  Co  .. 

Philadelphia  Co.  Prlnon ...    Co  . . 

Schuylkill  Co.  Prison Co.. 

Allegheny  Co.  Workhouse,  i  Co  . 

27 
50 
45 
26 
30 
80 

1 
6 

1 
1 

6 

1.5 

8.7 

9 
1    11.1 

9.2 
1     10. 5 

2.8 

RHODE  IBUUTD. 

State  Prison   and   Provi- 

8. & 
CO. 

C't.. 

86 

86 

1  11.3 

1    11.8 

dence  CaJaiL 

SOUTH  CABOUIfA. 

F«nit«ntl»ry 

8.... 

P.A., 
C't. 
ScL. 

27 

25 

26    8.3 

2    6 

2    6 

2     • 

16261  LAB 18 


/ 


/ 
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Table  XV.— AGES  AND  SENTENCES  BY  STATES,  ETC.— CoiiclU 

(Abbrevi»ti«iiif  aaed  is  this  table:  U.  a, United  Statee:  S..  State;  T^  Territory ;  D.,  Dislriot;  Ce.. 
Coanty ;  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  P.  A.,  Public  aoooant :  C* t,  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Leaea. ) 


Offi.  i 
cial    Syst. 

Average  age  of  all  convlets. 

Average  length  of  sentenoe 
ofall.convieta. 

Inatitation. 

con-  1    of 

troL 

work. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Together. 

TKMinECiaBB. 

State  Penitentiary 

S.... 

L  ... 

Tr$.  Mob, 
26    6 

rrt.  Jfet. 
20    6 

Tr$,  Mot. 
20    3.6 

Yr$.  Mot. 
7    5 

Trt.  Mot. 
3    6 

Trt.  Jr««. 

7      3.4 

State  Penitentiary 

S.... 

P.  A. 
AC't 

27    0 

28    0 

27    5.8 

6    8 

4    1 

6      7.5 

VKRMOIIT. 

State  Priaon 

Hoone  of  Correction 

Reform  School 

S.... 
8.... 
S.... 

C't.. 
C't.. 
P.P. 

81 

28  11 
13 

26    8 
88    1 
12    4 

80    9.7 
29    2.8 
12  10.4 

9    8.5 
4.8 
9 

9    8 

5.2 
6 

9      3.7 
4.4 
8      5 

YIBOIMIA. 

State  Penitentiary 

S... 

C't.. 

20 

21    6 

35    &4 

5    6 

8 

5      4 

WABUniOTON. 

Territorial  Penitentiary. . . 

WK8T  YIBGIKIA. 

T 

L  ... 

82 

82 

5    7.5 

5      7.5 

Penitentiary 

8.... 

C't.. 

80 

26 

29  10.6 

8    4 

1    6 

3      3.5 

WlBCOIfSIlf. 

State  Prison 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. . 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
House  of  Correction 

8.... 
8.... 
8.... 
Co.. 

C't.. 
p.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 

81 
18 

10    0 
82 

81 

81 
18 
10    6 

81  11 

4    5 
2    8 

4    5 

4      5 
2      3 

10    0 
80 

(a) 
1.8 

if 
2.3 

a  Children  are  committed  antU  of  age  or  nntil  a  home  is  foond  ftir  them. 
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Table  XVI.— AGES  AND   SENTENCES  BY  CLASSES  OE  IN- 

STITUTIONS. 

CUL88  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  SEVERE  PENALTIES. 

(AbbreviAtioiia  lued  In  thia  table:  U.  8., United  States;  S.. State;  T.,  Territory;  B.. Distriet :   Co., 
County ;  CL, City;  Pr., Private;  P.  A,  Pablio  acouant ;  C't, Contract;  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease.] 


InstitnUon. 

Offi- 
cial 
con- 
trol 

Syst 

of 
work. 

Average  age  of  aU  convicts. 

Average  length  of  sentence 
of  alloonviots. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

ALABAMA. 

State  Penitentiary 

S... 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co. 
Co.. 
Co- 
co.. 
Co. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co- 
co.. 
Co- 
co.. 
Co.. 
Co- 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co.. 
Co. 
Co.. 
Co- 
Co 
Tu.. 
Oo.. 
Co.. 

T... 

S... 

8... 
S... 

L... 

L.  .. 

L... 

L.- 

L... 

L.- 

L... 

L... 

L.- 

L... 

L... 

L.- 

L  .- 

L... 

L... 

L  .- 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L  ... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L.- 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

L 

^  ... 

L... 

L... 

L... 

P.A. 

L... 

P.A. 
P.A. 

P.P. 

Tr9.  Mos. 
28 
39 
37 
21 

30 
30    6 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
17 
27 
24 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
25 
18 

(a) 
26 

(a) 

<a) 
28 
30 

23 
40 
32 
24    6 

81 

(a) 

(a) 

(*) 
25 

(a) 

(a) 
24  6 
30 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

^% 

29    « 
(a) 
(•) 

» 

32    7.2 
24  10 

r«.  Mos. 
24 
26 

• 

rrt.  Mos. 

27  9.5 
85 

37 
21 

30 

30  6 
(o) 
(a) 
ia) 
(a) 
(•) 

17 
27 
24 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
25 
18 

(a) 
26 

23 
80 

(a) 
22  10.6 
40 
82 
24    6 

(a) 
81 

31  4 

(a) 

(a) 
25 

(•) 

(«) 
24  6 
81 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
24  ia9 

(a) 

28  6 
29 

(A) 

(•) 
29 
27    0.3 

32  7.2 
24  1L9 

Yrs.  Mos. 

4 
6.7 
6.5 

1    2 
10 
6.5 

1    4 

1    1 

1    3 

1    7.6 
6 
5.5 

1    1 

1  9 
8 

2  10 
1    5 
1    4 
1    8 

10 
1    2 
1 
1    2 

4 
11 

&5 
1    8 
1    9 

7.6 

9 
1 

1    4 
1 

1    2 

1    6 

11 

1    8 

1  6 

2  8 
1    8 
1    2 

9.6 
1 

1    4 
1  U 

6 
1    4 
1    6.5 

10 
1    1.5 
1    8 
1    6.6 
1 

4 

6  6 

7  8.1 
7    8.6 

Trs.  Mos. 

Trs.  Mos. 
8    11.4 

A.ntaQtrsk  Co.  if  ail  .......... 

6.5 

Baldwin  Co.  Jail 

6.6 

Barbour  Co.  Jail.... 

1      2 

BibbCo.Jail    

(«) 

10 

Blonnt  C'o.  Jail 

6.5 

Bullock  Co.  JaU 

1      4 

Butler  Co.  JaU 

1      1 

Calhoun  Co.  Jail 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
(a) 

4 

1 

CbanibeniCo.  JaU 

1      7.6 

Cherokee  Co.  JaU 

0 

ChUtou  Co.  JaU 

5.6 

Cbo-'taw  Co.  JaU 

I      \ 

Clarke  Co.  Jail 

1      9 

Clebome  Co.  JaU 

8 

CoffoeCo.JaU    

""(a)"" 
(a) 
(a) 

2    10 

Colbert  Co.  JaU 

1      6 

Conecnh  Co.  JaU 

\      4 

CooaaCo.  Jail - 

1      8 

Crenabaw  Co.  JaU 

lA 

Dale  Co.  JaU 

1      2 

Dallas  Co.  JaU 

(a) 

'"■*■'" 

1 

Elmore  Co.  JaU 

1      2 

Escambia  Co.  JaU 

(a) 
(a) 

8" 

4 

Fayette  Co.  JaU 

f^ 

Geneva  Co.  JaU 

8.6 

Greene  Co.  JaU 

8 

1      4 

Hale  Co.  JaU 

(a) 
22 

1      9 

JftfTinrson  (U*.  Jail 

6 

7.8 
0 

Lamar  Co.  Jail 

Lauderdale  Co.  JaU 

1 

Lawrence  Co.  JaU 

X      4 

Lee  Co.  JaU 

(a) 

1    6 

1      1 

Limestone  Co.  JaU 

1      2 

Lowndes  Co.  JaU 

MaoonCo.Jail 

86 

(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

1 
6 

1      5.6 
10  6 

1      8 

MarensoCo.  JaU 

6w5 

1      4  9 

MarahaUCo.  JaU 

2      3 

HobUeCo.  JaU 

(a) 
(a) 

"60 

(a) 

IS 

(a) 

4.5 
6 

1      2. 1 

HoDtfSomery  Co.  JaU 

liorcan  Co.  JaU 

11.5 
9  5 

PerryCo.JaU 

6 
9 

11  6 

Pickens  Co.  JaU 

1      3.6 

Pike  Co.  JaU 

1     11 

Randolph  Co.  JaU 

5 

SusseU  Co.  Jail 

9 

5.5 

5 

1      8.6 

Sbelbv  Co.  JaU 

1      4.4 
9  *> 

Bumier  Co.  JaU 

Tallapoosa  Co.  JaU 

1      1.5 

Tuscaloosa  Co.  JaU 

Walker  Co.  JaU 

22    6 

(a) 
(a) 

6 

1      2.4 
1      5.5 

Wilooz  Co.  JaU 

10 

11  8 

AUZOMA. 

Terrttorlal  Prison 

4 

Stats  Penitentiary 

28 

32    7.2 
32 

8    6 

4 

6    6 

5      6.6 

CAUFORMIA. 

State  Prison  at  Folsom  .._ . 
State  Prison  at  San  Qnen- 
t^ 

7      2.9 
7      3.1 

a  Ko  record  kept 
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Table  XVI.— AGES  AND   SENTENCES    BY  CLASSES  OP  HT. 
ST1TUTION8— GontinuecL 

Class  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Continned. 

(Abbreviations  u^ed  in  this  table:  U.S., XlDited  StateM:  S.,  State;  T.,  Territory ;  D..  Dittriet;  Cow, 
Coanty ;  CL,  City;  Pr.,  Private;  P.  A.,  Pablio  aocoant ;  0%  Contract ;  F.  P., Piece  price;  L.,  LeaM.] 


Offi. 
oial 
con- 
trol. 

Syst 

Average  length  of  sentenee 
of  all  convicts. 

Institation. 

work. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

TogetlMr. 

COLOBABO. 

State  Penitentiary 

S  ... 

• 
P.  A. 

rr#.  Mot. 
80 

Tr$.  Mot 
30 

Trt.  Mot. 
80 

Tn.  Mot. 

Trt.  Mot. 
6 

Trt.  Urn. 

5 

COlfUBCnCUT. 

State  Priaon 

S... 

C't.. 

82    2 

36 

32    2.7 

4  11 

5 

4    11 

DAKOTA. 

Penitentiary 

T.  . 

C't.. 

28 

88 

28 

3    6 

17 

4 

FLOBIDA. 

State  Penitentiarv 

s 

L  ... 

26 

20 

26  10.5 

1 

1    1L7 

eEOReiA. 

State  Penitentiarv 

S... 

L  ... 

25  10.4 

25  10.4 

25  10.4 

8  las 

8  10.3 

8    10.8 

IHJHOW. 

State  Penitentiary 

s... 

8... 

C't.. 
C't.. 

3i'> 

r 

J" 

3    8 

7    2 

8    8 

4 

8     8 

Soathem  Penitentiary 

7 

INDIANA. 

State  Priaon  (north) 

State  Priaon  (aonth) 

IOWA. 

s... 
s 

C't.. 
C't.. 

24    6 
24    6 

24    6 
24    6 

4    6 
8    4 

4      6 

8      4 

Penitentiary  atFt  Madiawi 
Penitentiary  at  Ananwsa.. 

s... 
s... 

C't.. 
p.  A. 

27 
27 

27 

27    1.4 

8 

80 

5 

8     1 

KANBAB. 

State  Penitentiarv 

s ... 

P.  A. 

27    8 

80    1 

27    8 

5    4 

8    8 

5     8 

U.S.  Military  Prison 

KENTUCKY. 

u.s 

&C't. 
P.A- 

25 

25 

8    1 

8     1 

State  Penitentiary 

s... 

P.A. 

26 

21 

25    6 

*    «     . 

8    6 

4     &8 

LOUISIANA. 

State  Penitentiarv 

s ... 

Ij  ... 

24 

26 

24    1.2 

4    6 

8 

4     8 

MAINS. 

State  Priaon 

s... 

P.  A. 

29    5.2 

48    4 

29    2 

4    1 

8 

8    1L9 

MABTLAND. 

Penitentiary 

s... 

CI .. 

C't.. 
C't.. 

85 
85 

85 
30 

35 
84 

8 

8 

8 

S    10 

CityJWl 

8 

1CAB6ACHU8BTTS. 

State  Priaon 

s... 
s... 
s... 

Ot.. 
P.P. 
P.P. 

35    8.9 
26    7.8 

85    3.9 
26    7.3 
20    1 

8    &8 
2    4.2 

8      8L8 

2     48 

Beformatery    Prison    for 
Women. 

26    1 

1    9.2 

1      9.2 

MIOHIOAN. 

State  Prison 

s... 

C't& 
P.P. 

84    8 

58 

34    3.8 

4    1 

Life  .... 

4      1 

MINNB80TA. 

State  Prison 

8... 

C't.. 

31 

80 

31 

8  10 

6    10 

8    l«.f 

d  ^o  record  kept. 
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Tjlblb  xvl— ages  and  sentences  by  classes  of  in. 

STITUTIONS— Oontmued. 

CULflS  I.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  SEVERE  PENALTIES-Continued. 

[AbbTOTistionB  twed  In  this  table:  XT. a,  United  States:  8.,  State;  T^Teirltory;  D.,  District;  Co., 
County ;  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  P.  A.,  Pnblio  aoooont ;  C't.  Contract  i  P.  P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Lease.] 


Tnstltotion. 


State  Penitentiary 

Alcorn  Ca  Jail 

AttaUCo.  Jail 

BolirarOcJail 

Chickasaw  Ca  Jail 

Claiborne  Ca  Jail 

CUvCaJaU 

CoanomaCo.  Jail 

Copiah  Co.  Jail 

De  Soto  Co.  Jail 

Grenada  Ca  Jail 

Hinds  CaJaU 

Holmes  Ca  Jail 

Issaqaena  Ca  Jail 

La  ^yetteCaJail 

LeeCaJaU 

Leflore  Ca  Jail 

Lincoln  Ca  Jail 

Lowndes  Ca  JaU 

Madison  Ca  Jail 

Monroe  Ca  Jail 

Montgomery  Ca  Jail . . . 

Koxubee  Ca  Jail 

Oktibbeha  Ca  JaU 

Panola  Co.  Jail  at  Batesville 
Panola  Ca  Jail  at  Sardis 

PikeCaJaU 

Sunflower  Co.  JaU 

Tallahatchee  Co.  JaU .... 

Tate  Ca  Jail 

Tunica  Ca  JaU 

Washington  Ca  JaU 

YacooCo.JaU 


MISflOURL 

state  Penitentiary . 


State  Penitentiary. 

VBVADA. 

State  Prison 


State  Prison. 


mW  JKB8BT. 


State  Prison 

Essex  Co.  Penitentiary . . . . 
JaU    and  Workhouse  at 
eoanty  ikrm. 

VKW  mxico. 
Territorial  Penitentiary  . . . 

HEW  YORK. 

Auburn  Prison , 


Sinff  Sins  State  Prison  . 
Clinton  Prison 


Albany  Co.  Penitentiary. . . 

Brie  Co.  Penitentiary 

Kings  Co.  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Ca  Penitentiary.. 
Onondaga  Ca  Penitent  iary . 


Offi- 
cial 
con- 
troL 


S.. 
S.. 


S.. 
Co. 
Co. 


8.. 

8.. 
S.. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Syst. 

if 
work. 


8... 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co- 

L. 

co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

(Jo.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co- 

L. 

co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

Co.. 

L. 

L... 
P.  A. 
Ot., 


P.P. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 


L... 


P.  A. 
^C't. 
C't.. 
P.  A. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 
C't.. 


ATenge  age  of  aU  oonylcts. 


Male.      Female.  Together. 


Tr$.  Mot. 
27 
(«) 

(a) 
24 

25 
80 
25 

(a) 
25 
25 

(a) 
(a) 

27 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
25 
25 
25 
27 
25 
24 
24 
22 
28 


27 


ao  L5 
SO    4 


20 
88 

28 


(a) 


82 

27 

29 

82    2 

27 

27 

30 

26 


Frs.  Mot. 
23 
(•) 
(•) 


(a) 
20 
(a) 


20 
25 
20 

(a) 
20 


(a) 
(a) 
(^ 
25 
(a) 
(a) 
U) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


25 
15 


20 
24 


90 

tl    0 
88    0 


82 
80 


(•) 


82    2 

27 

27 

33 

26 


a  No  record  kept. 


Trt.  Mot. 
26  10 

<a) 

(•) 
28    8 

(«) 
25 

25  2.4 
20  4.5 
28    7.2 

(a) 
24 
25 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

20  2.4 
(•) 
(a) 
(a) 
[«) 

a) 
25 
25 
20 
27 
25 

28    8 
24 

21  8.6 
28    2.4 


27 

28  1L6 
80    8 
80    5.5 


20 

82    5.8 

28    8.6 


(«♦ 


27 
20 
82 
27 
27 
80 
26 


ATerage  length  of  sentence 
of  aU  convicts. 


Mala      Femala  Together, 


rrt. 

4 


Mot. 
10 
4 
8 
2 
8 
1 
8 
2 

1.2 
2 

0.5 
3.5 
0.5 
1 
4 
4 
3 

0.5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 

0.5 
L5 
1.5 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
L5 


5  10 
7  10 
5    8 


4    6 
7    6 

4 


(») 


7    2 

4  11 
6 
6 

4 
5 
3 
6 


Trt.  Mot. 
5    6 
2 

4 


1.5 

1 


1.2 

1 

0.5 
8 
0.5 


0.5 

1 

2.5 

2 

1 

8 

1 


1 
2.2 


6    8 
4    4 

21 
8 


811 

7    6 

8 


(«) 


Trt.  Mot. 
4    10 
8.5 
8.8 
2 
8 
1 

2.7 
2 

1.2 
1.9 
0.5 
8.4 
0.5 
1 
4 

3.6 
8 

0.5 
2.5 
2.9 
2.9 
2.5 
5.8 
2.7 
0.5 
1.8 
1.8 
3 
2 
1 
8 
1 
L8 


6  9 

5  0.8 

8  0.8 

5  2.6 


4     5.8 
7      6 
3.9 


(•) 


7      2 

4    U 
6 

6.1 

4.4 

5.1 

8 

5.8 
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Table  XVL— AGES  AND  SEiJTENCES  BY  CLASSES  OF  Df- 
STITUTION8— Continued. 


Cukss  L— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 

[AbbreyUtions  naed  in  this  table:  U.S.,  United  Statee;  S.,  State;  T.,  Territory;  D.,I>iattriet; 
County:  Ci..  City;  Pr.,PriTate;  P.  A.. Pablio  aoooont;  C*t. Contract;  P.P.,PieoeiHrioe;  L^Lei 


Ml] 


InatitnUon. 


ICOBTH  CAROLDIA. 

State  Penitentiary 


Penitentiary 

OBKOON. 

State  Penitentiary 

PKINBTLTANTA. 

Baatem  Penitentiary . 


"Western  Penitentiary 

Berks  Co.  Prison 

Chester  Ca  Piison 

Delaware  Co.  Prison 

Lancaster  Co.  Prison 

Lehigh  Co.  Prison 

Mont  {^omory  Co.  Prison 

Nort  Uam  pton  Co.  Prison . . . 
Northumberland  Co.  Prison 
Philadelphia  Co.  Prison 
SohuylkUl  Ca  Prison . . . 


RHODI  JBLAMD. 

State  Prison  and   Provi- 
dence  Co.  JaiL 

BOUTH  CABOLDIA. 

Penitentiary 


State  Penitentiary. 

TBXAB. 

State  Penitentiary. 

▼BBMOMT. 

state  PriMm 


ynoiHiA. 
State  Penltenttaiy 

WABHUfOTON. 

Territorial  Penitentlaiy . . . 

WMT  VTBOIHU. 

Penitentiary 


State  Prison. 


ciai 
oon- 
ttoL 


S... 


S.. 


S... 


S-. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


S.  & 


s... 


s.. 


T... 


Syst. 

of 

work. 


P.  A. 
&L 

P.A., 

p.  A. 
AC't. 

P.  A. 

A, 
P.P. 
C't.. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.P. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 
P.  A. 


C't.. 


P.  A., 
C't, 

L.... 


P.  A. 
AO't. 

OH 
L.... 

ot,. 


Average  age  of  all  eonyiots. 


Hale.      Female.  Together. 


Tr$.Mot. 
25    5 


28    8 


81 


27 
25 
27 
80 
80 
27 
28 
28 
25 
27 


27 

96   6 

27    6 

tl 

96 
81 

It 


Tn,  Mot, 

10 


82    1 


22 


28 
27 
25 
27 


27 
50 
45 
28 
80 


25 

20  6 

28  6 

96  S 

91  6 


Tn.Mot. 
25    0.4 


28    8.6 


81 


28  11.8 


28 

27 

25 

27 

SO 

80 

27 

28    4.0 

20    2.6 

25    8 

27    3 


96  8.8 

96  8.6 

97  &8 
80  0.7 
96  8.4 
89 

9610.6 
81 


Average  length  of  i 
ofiSlV 


Kale. 


Tr».Mo9. 

4 


2    0.6 


6    8 


8    6 


1  11.8 

2  6 

7  6 
6  8 

9  8.6 

6  6 

6  7.6 

8  4 
4  6 


Female. 


Yn.Mo9. 
5 


2    4.8 


1    8 


8    2 

1 
6 
0 
6 


9  6 

8  6 

4  1 

0  8 
8 


1    6 


4    6 


CiASS  XL— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALT IE8. 


DWriUCT  OF  CX>LUMBIA. 

Waahlngton  Asylum 


P.A. 


86 


81    1.4 
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Table  XVL— AGES  AND  SENTENCES  BY  CLASSES  OF  IN- 
STITUTIONS— Continued. 


Class  U.— INSTITUTIONS  OF  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Continued. 

|Abbr«vifttioD8  osed  in  this  table:  U.S..  United  States;  S.,  State;  T.,  Territory;  D.,  District;  Co.. 
Goonty;  Ci..  City;  Pr.,  Private;  P.  A.,  Pablioaoooont;  C%  Contract;  P.P.,  Piece  price;  L.,  Leaaa.] 


Offi- 
cial 
con- 
tioL 

work. 

Average  age  of  all  convicts. 

Average  length  of  sentence 
of  all  convicts. 

Institatlon. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

ILUXOIB. 

Tn.  Mot. 

Tn,  Mot. 

rr#.  Mot. 

Trt.  Mot. 

Trt.  Mot. 

Trt.  Mot. 

CI.. 

P.A., 

26    6 

25 

26    3.8 

1 

1 

I 

oago. 

P.P. 

« 

fionae  of  Cor.  at  Peoria 

CI.. 

P.A. 

29  e 

25 

26    2.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

INDIANA. 

Beformatory  Inatitntion . . . 
Marion  Co.  Workhooae .... 

8... 
Co.. 

P.P. 
P.A. 

"22 

21    6 
20 

21    6 
21  10.4 

4    3 
1 

4    8 

i""' 

1 

KBNTUCKT, 

CitvWorkhoaae 

Ci  .. 

P.A. 

80 

21 

27 

{ 

2 

2 

X^awj     WW  *ira  aaaji^r«a^n^  «  ••••••••*• 

MABSACHUBBTTB. 

State  Workhooae 

8... 

P.P. 

86    2.6 

41    4 

86    4 

ill 

1    9.3 

9 

JaU  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

80    4.8 

44 

81    1.1 

8 

1    2 

Berkshire  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

P.A. 

82    4.5 

86    7.8 

32  10 

6.9 

3.1 

6.5 

Bristol  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

85    8 

83    5 

34  10.8 

5.5 

7.7 

5.9 

Essex  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

P.P. 

83    5.4 

87 

32  10.4 

1  2.8 

4 

1    1.8 

Franklin  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

C't.. 

33    2.3 

41    5 

84    2.7 

5.5 

6 

6.6 

Hampden  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  fbr 

Co.. 

C't-. 

85    0 

51 

87  10.2 

6 

8 

6.3 

Hampshire  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

P.A. 

32    0.6 

84    0 

32  10.0 

8.7 

7.4 

8.6 

Middlesex  Co. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 

.C't.. 

37    1 

50    6 

87    8 

8 

5.2 

7.9 

NoriolkCo. 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Cor.  for 

Co.. 
Co.. 

P.P. 
P.P. 

38 

88    3.8 

38 

83    5.1 

4.1 
8 

4.1 

Plymouth  Co. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 

44 

4.5 

8 

tion  for  Worcester  Co.  at 
Fitchbnrg. 
Jail  and  Honse  of  Correc- 

Co- 

P.P. 

84    8.1 

42 

35    2.3 

5.0 

1.6 

5.8 

tion  for  Worcester  Co. 

at  Worcester. 

House  of  Industry  for  Suf  • 

co.. 

P.A. 

86    6 

85    0 

35  11.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

folk  Co. 

P.P. 

Honse  of   Correction  for 

Co.. 

P.P. 

82    1.7 

30    8 

31  10.8 

5.6 

6.4 

5.7 

Suffolk  Co. 

House  of  Cor.  at  Ipswich . . 

Co- 

C't.. 

83  10 

87    5 

34    2.3 

9.2 

10.4 

9.3 

Jail  and  Honse  of  Correc- 

co.. 

C't.. 

83  11 

86    9 

34    4.5 

2.2 

3.8 

2.5 

tion  at  iSalem. 

MICHIGAN. 

State  Honse  of   Cor.  and 

S... 
CI.. 

C't.. 
P.A. 

22 
33 

22 
33 

7.5 
2.6 

7.5 

Beformatory. 
House  of  Correction 

83 

2.6 

2.6 

MINNBBOTA. 

'W'orkhonAO  ............... 

Ci.. 

P.A. 

28 

83 

28    3 

1 

2 

1 

IT  \WM  WkmM^9%^r9^j  ................ 

MISSOURI. 

Workhouse 

CI.. 

P.A. 
P.P. 

29    6 

29    6 

29    6 

1.5 

1 

1.4 

NltW  YORK. 

Sta.i»  neformatorv. ........ 

8  ... 

P.A., 

22 

22 

1.6 

1.6 

OMkMI  .H^lWi  Uiwi(*/i  ^. ••••.... 

OHIO. 

C't. 

Workhouse  and  Honse  of 

Ci.. 

P.A 

28 

28 

28 

6.2 

6.2 

6.S 

CorreetloD  at  Clevelaiid. 
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Table  XVI.— AGES  AND  SENTENCES    BY  CLASSES  OF  ES- 
STITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  U.— INSTITUTIONS  OP  MODERATE  PENALTIES— Concluded. 

[AbtwevifttionB  used  in  this  table:  XT. S.,  United  States;  S.,  State;  T.,  Territory ;  D..  District;  Co^ 
Ooonty ;  Ci,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  P.  A.,  Pablio  acooant ;  0%  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  L«Mi^] 


Institution. 

Offi. 
cial 
con- 
troL 

Syst 

of 
work. 

Average  age  of  all  convicts. 

Average  length  of  seatenee 
of  alloonviota. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tog^faar. 

OHIO— oondnded. 
Workhouse  at  Cincinnati . . 

PBKH8TLVANIA. 

PhUadelphiaCo.  Honseof 

Correction. 
Allegheny  Co.  Worldioase 

House  of  Coireotion  

WIBCONSIN. 

House  of  Correction 

Ci.. 

S... 
Co.. 

s... 

Co.. 

C't& 
P.A. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

O't.. 

P.A. 

rr#.JCo«. 
87 

85 
28 

28  11 

32 

Yr9.Mo: 
80 

38 
30 

83    1 

30 

Trt.Mo$. 
35    8 

34    8.8 
24    0.7 

29    2.8 

3111 

Tr9.MoM. 
2 

5 
8 

4.8 

2.2 

Tr$.Mo9. 
2 

6 
L6 

5.3 

1.8 

rr«.iro«. 

2 

5 
2.8 

4.4 

2.2 

Class  III.— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REPORMATORY. 


COLOBADO. 

State  Industrial  School 

S... 

P.A. 

13 

13 

1    8 

1    8 

CONKECnCUT. 

state  Reform  School 

S... 
S... 

P.P. 
P.A. 

13    6 

13    8 
13    2 

8-8 

8    6 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

13    2 

8  10 

6  10 

DUTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Reform  School 

D... 

C't.. 

12    6 

12.6 

1    8.4 

1    8.4 

ILLINOIS. 

state  Reform  School 

S... 

O't.. 

18    8 

18    3 

2    9 

2    9 

IOWA. 

Industrial  School    (boys' 

s... 

P.A. 

14    2 

14    2 

8    8 

8    • 

department). 
Industrial   School     (girls' 
department). 

s... 

P.A. 

14 

14 

2 

2 

MAINS. 

State  Reform  School 

s... 

P.P. 

14    8 

14    8 

3    8 

8    8 

MARYLAND. 

House  of  Refuge •..-. 

s.  & 

C't.. 

14    8 

14    8 

5    8 

6    8 

St      Mary's      Industrial 
School. 

ci. 

S.,ci., 
&pr. 

C't.. 

15 

15 

0 

$ 

MICHIGAN. 

Reform  School 

S... 
S... 

P.A. 
P.A. 

13    0 

13    0 

14 

1  10 

110 
2    I 

State  Industrial  Home  for 

14 

2    1 

Girls. 

MINNB80TA. 

State  Reform  School 

Bethany  Home > 

S... 
Ci  .. 

P.A 
P.A. 

14    8 

16 
18 

14    6 

18 

2    8 

2    8 

1 

t   8 

1 

MIB80UBI. 

House  of  Refuge ......... 

Ci  .. 

C't 

12 

12 

12 

1    4.9 

1    4.9 

1    48 

HEW  HAMPBHIBB. 

P.P. 

8tMe  Industrial  School . . .. 

S... 

P.P. 

14 

13 

i3iai 

8    8 

a  8 

.8   f 
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Table    XVL-AGES  A:ND  SENTENCES  BY  CLASSES  OF  IN- 

STITUTIONS— Continued. 

Class  IIL— INSTITUTIONS  MAINLY  REFORMATORY— Coucluded. 

[AbbroTiatioiia  used  in  this  table:  U.S.,  United  States:  S.,  SUte;  T.,  Territory ;  D., District ;  Co., 
County ;  CL,  City ;  Pr.,  Private ;  P.  A.,  Public  accoont ;  C\  Contract ;  P.  P.,  Piece  price ;  L.,  Lease.  ] 


Inatitation. 

Offl. 
oial 
con- 
trol 

Syst. 

of 
work. 

Average  a;^  of  aU  convicts. 

Average  length  of  sentence 
of  all  convicts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

Male. 

Female. 

Together. 

HBW  JKBBBY. 

State  Beform  School 

8... 
CI.. 

S... 

S... 
Co., 
ci.,& 
pr. 

CI.. 
S... 

S... 

S., 

ci.& 

pr. 

S... 

S... 
S... 

P.P. 
P.  A. 

Ct.. 

P.P. 
PA. 

P.P. 

C't.- 
P.P. 

P.  A 

P.A. 

Sc 

P.P. 

P.P. 

P.A. 
P.A. 

IW.Jrof. 
18 
18 

14 

13 
12 

12  5 
15   e 

15    6 

13  3 

18 

13 
10    6 

Tr».MoM. 

Yr9.Mot, 
18 
18    1.7 

14 

13 
12 

12  5 
15    6 

15    9.9 

13  5 

12  10.4 

13 
10    6 

Trt.Mot. 
2    6 
2 

1    1 

2 
2 

1  5 

2  2 

2    3 

1  U 

9 

2  8 

{a) 

Yr9.Mo*. 

Tr$.Mo». 
2    6 

Newark  City  Home 

mw  YORK. 

Juveniles. 

State  Indostrial  School   ... 

New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory. 

omo. 
fT^nM^  (*f  Hefinge  r 

14 

14 

13 

12 

12    5 

3    6 

1    3 

2 
2 

1    6 

2    2.6 

1    1.8 
2 

e 

1    5 

Boya*  Indastrii^  School. . . . 

PSMNSTLVANIA. 

Reform  School 

2    2 

16    9 
14 

12    4 

2    1 
2    5 

2    2.5 

Hoaee  of  Jtefnire 

2    0  3 

VSRMOMT. 
TtAfnrm  SU^hnAl 

8    5 

WIBCONSDC 

Indostrial  School  for  Boys. 

2    8 

10    6 

(a) 

(a) 

a  Children  are  committed  until  of  age  or  until  a  home  is  fcund  fo    them. 
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Table  XVL— AGES  AND   SBNTBTTCEa   BY  CLASSES  OF.i:?^. 
STITUTIONS— Concluded. 

SUMMARY.— AVERAGE  AGE  OF  CONVICTS  BY  CLASSES  FOR  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 


Average  age— €1m8 

IIL 

• 

Average  age— All  classes. 

Smployed  in 

prodactive 

Ubor. 

Engaged  in 

prison  dntieA 

and  idle. 

Together. 

Employed  in 

productive 

Ubor. 

Engaged  in 

prison  duties 

and  idle. 

• 
Togeth 

er. 

rr#.  Ma, 

Tn.   Mot. 

Tr». 

Mot. 

Trt.  Mot. 
27       4.2 
29 
27 

27  3.8 
26        0.1 
19       7.8 
28 

24  6w2 
26 

25  10.4 

28  11.9 
24        0.2 
24      11.6 

26  11.4 
26        1.8 
24        0.8 

24  6.2 
26        4.8 
82      10.8 

26  0.8 

27  11 
26        L9 

26  8.3 
29 

SO        1.6 
23       4.8 

27  7.4 
22      10 

25  1.9 

27  6.2 
81 

28  10 
86 

26  10.7 

26  4.7 

27  5.2 
25       8.9 
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12 
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28 
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14 
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36 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TABLES. 

The  tables  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  comprehend  nearly  all 
the  valuable  points  of  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  in  this  in- 
vestigation. These  tables  have  been  made  comprehensive  in  form,  giv- 
ing the  various  facts  in  different  situations  and  combinations,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  repetition,  that  the  student  of  the  subject  of  convict 
labor  may  be  able  to  find  readily  the  various  salient  points  contained  in 
them,  and  utilize  what  he  finds.  Generally  speaking,  the  tables  are  ac- 
curate and  full.  There  are  a  few  inherent  weaknesses,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  proper  places,  but  these  weaknesses  are  not  of  suffi. 
cient  magnitude  to  impair  any  of  the  general  results,  nor  are  they,  in  fact, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  capable  of  vitiating  averages.  Every  fact 
stated  in  these  tables  is  the  result  of  original  inquiry. 

As  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  Chapter  I,  these  tables  com- 
prehend the  facts  for  all  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which 
convict  labor  is  economically  employed  in  production,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  prison  population  of  the  United 
States;  in  fact,  however,  the  tables  do  comprehend  nearly  all  such  popu- 
lation— certainly  within  a  very  few  thousands.  The  object  of  the  inves- 
tigation was  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to  those  institutions  where 
productive  labor  is  pertbrmed. 

Table  I^Convicts  by  states  and  territories  (pages  8  to  31) — shows  for 
each  state  or  territory  in  the  Union,  and  for  each  penal  institution  in 
each  state  or  territory,  the  control  under  which  such  institution  is  con- 
ducted, the  location  as  to  city  or  town,  the  system  or  systems  of  work 
followed  therein,  the  industry  or  industries  carried  on,  the  number  of 
contractors  or  lessees  in  each  institution,  the  number  of  convicts,  by 
sexes,  employed  in  productive  labor,  engaged  in  prison  duties,  idle  or 
sick,  and  the  total  number  in  each  institution. 

By  referring  to  the  summary  which  follows  Table  I,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  of  aU  grades  employed  in  the  institutions 
comprehended  in  the  table  is  64,349,  the  males  numbering  58,454  and 
the  females  5,895.  Of  this  total  number,  45,277  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labor  of  some  kind,  15,100  are  engaged  in  prison  duties,  and 
3,972  are  sick 'or  idle.  Of  the  total  number,  14,827  are  employed  under 
the  public-account  system,  15,670  under  the  contract  system,  5,676 
under  the  piece-price  system,  and  9,104  under  the  lease  system.  The 
state  having  the  largest  number  of  convicts  in  the  institutions  consid- 
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ered  is  New  York,  the  total  being  9,709.  Washington  territory  stands 
sit  the  foot  of  the  list,  the  total  being  but  82  convicts.  This  summary 
will  not  agree  with  any  other  of  like  character  before  the  public, 
and  discrepancies  must  not  be  taken  in  themselves  as  a  sign  of  m- 
accuracy  in  any  of  them,  for  the  figures  for  each  state  or  territory, 
as  given  in  this  table,  in  many  cases  comprehend  prison  populatioEB 
for  a  different  prison  year  from  that  given  in  other  reports,  and  in  some 
instances  even  for  a  year  different  from  any  covered  by  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  institutions  themselves. 

The  prison  population  of  the  class  of  institutions  specified,  as  stated, 
is  64,349,  a  proporiion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  as  at 
present  estimated,  of  1  in  930;  but  the  proportion  to  those  engaged  in 
mechanical,  agricultural,  and  mining  pursuits  in  the  whole  country  is 
about  1  convict  to  every  300  persons  so  employed.  Included  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  various  states  or  territories  are  prisoners  of  the 
United  States  sentenced  to  different  penal  institutions  of  the  several 
•  states  or  territories.  The  total  number  of  this  class  of  convicts  is  1,240, 
and  they  are  distributed  in  the  different  states  and  territories  as  follows: 

7 

4 

23 

7 

4 

14 

lUinois 1:35 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 
Idaho  . 


Indiana 'M 

Iowa 11 

Kansas 7 

Maine 4 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 7 

Michigan 345 

Minnesota 6 

Missouri 10 

Montana 11 


Nevada  2 

New  Hampshire - 10 

New  Jersey 20 

Now  York 324 

Ohio 34 

Oregon 19 


PouDHylvania 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

Utah  

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 1.240 


Table  II— Convicts  by  classes  of  institutions  (pages  32  to  55) — gives  the 
same  facts  as  are  given  in  Table  I,  but  under  a  new  classification,  in 
order  to  show  in  what  kind  of  j)enal  institutions,  as  to  severity,  convict 
labor  is  employed,  and  how  it  is  distributed.  In  class  one  are  incladed 
all  institutions,  mainly  penitentiaries  or  prisons,  where  prisoners  are 
confined  under  sentence  for  crimes  of  the  higher  grade,  or  where  the 
penalty  is  severe.  The  convicts  in  this  class  are  mostly  long-term  pris- 
oners. Class  two  comprehends  houses  of  correction,  workhouses,  jails, 
and  institutions  of  like  grade,  where  labor  is  performed.  Class  three 
includes  industrial  and  reform  schools  and  other  institutions  in  which 
prisoners  while  undergoing  short  sentences  are  temporarily  employed. 

The  industries  also  in  this  table  are  exhibited  by  classes  instead  of  in 
detail  as  in  the  preceding  table.  As  this  grouping  of  industries  closely 
allied  is  followed  throughout  the  tabular  presentations,  it  is  thought 
well  to  reproduce  here  the  classification  in  full: 

Agricultural  implements :  Agricnltural  implements ;  threshing  machines. 

BarreUy  etc, :  Barrels,  etc. ;  barrels  and  kegs;  barrels,  pork;  tieroes,  pork  and  U^ 
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Boots  and  shoes  :  Boot  and  shoe  heein ;  boots  and  shoes ;  boots  and  shoes,  men's ;  boots 
and  shoes,  men's  and  boys';  boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's;  shoes;  shoes 
(tor  convicts);  shoes,  men's;  shoes,  men's  and  boys';  shoes,  men's  and  women's; 
shoes,  men's,  girls',  and  children's ;  shoes,  men's,  women's,  and  girls';  shoes,  women's; 
shoes  (women's)  and  boot  heels;  shoes,  women's  and  boys';  shoes,  women''s  and 
children's ;  shoes,  women's  and  girls' ;  shoes,  women's,  girls',  boys',  and  children's. 

Brick:  Brick. 

Brooms  J  brushes,  etc. :  Brooms ;  brooms  and  leather  whips ;  brooms  and  tmnks ; 
brush-drawing ;  brushes ;  brushes,  scrub  and  shoe ;  brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  etc. ; 
brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  clothes ;  brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove ;  brushes,  shoe 
and  horse. 

Carpeting :  Carpeting ;  Napier  matting ;  rag ;  rag  and  ingrain ;  rag  and  Jute. 

Carriages  and  wagons :  Carriages  and  sleighs ;  carriage  bodies,  shafts,  etc. ;  carriages, 
children's ;  carriage  gear ;  wagons ;  wagons  and  cotton  presses;  wagons,  furniture, 
brick,  etc. 

Clothing:  Clothing;  clothing  and  fancy  articles ;  clothing  (for  convicts);  clothing 
(for  iumates);  clothing,  girls';  clothing,  knit  goods,  and  laundering;  clothing, 
men's  and  boys' ;  collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  and  laundering;  dresses,  millinery  goods,  etc. ; 
family  sewing ;  hosiery ;  hosiery,  etc.  ;  hosiery  and  cloth  goods ;  hosiery  and  over- 
alls; hosiery,  cotton;  hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton;  overalls;  overalls  and  shirts; 
pantaloons ;  pantaloons  (coarse)  and  working  shirts ;  pantaloons,  shirts,  and  over- 
alls ;  shirts;  toeing  stockings ;  underclothing  (girls')  and  bedding. 

Farming^  gardening,  etc, :  Farming ;  farming  and  clearing  land ;  greenhouse  products. 

Furniture :  Beds,  sprinj;  and  mantel ;  bedsteads ;  cane  and  flag  seating  chairs ;  oane- 
seating  and  backing  chairs  ;  cane-seating  chairs ;  chairs ;  chairs  and  baby  cradles  • 
chairs,  tables,  etc. ;  extension-table  slides ;  furniture ;  furniture  and  lumber. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery :  Hames,  wooden ;  hardware,  saddlery ;  harnesses ;  harnesses 
and  horse  collars;  harnesses  and  saddlery ;  horse  collars;  saddle-trees. 

Iron  goods :  Bolts,  iron ;  bolts,  nuts,  etc. ;  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.  ;  fence  wire, 
barbed ;  hardware,  fancy ;  iron,  architectural ;  mouldings,  iron ;  pig  iron  and  cast- 
ings ;  wire  goods  and  brushes ;  wire  goods  (screens  and  railings). 

Lumber:  Lumber. 

Mining :  Coal ;  coal  and  iron  ore  (and  making  pig  iron) ;  iron  ore ;  iron  ore  (and 
burning  charcoal),  etc. ;  phosphate. 

Public  iDuys :  Building  railroad;  building  state  canal ;  grading  and  cleaning  streets; 
grading  streets;  repairing  levee;  repairing  railroad ;  repairing  roads. 

Public  works :  Building  and  repairing  prison;  building  governor's  mansion;  building 
prison ;  ditching  on  state  lands;  repairing  prison. 

Stone :  Marble,  dressed ;  marble  (dressed)  and  monuments;  stone;  stone  and  marble 
(dressed)  and  monuments;  stone,  broken;  stone,  dressed;  stone,  quarried;  stone, 
quarried  and  crushed ;  stone,  quarried  and  dressed;  stone,  quarried  (and  grading); 
stone,  quarried,  ditch  diggings  etc. 

Stoves f  hollow  ware,  etc, :  Hollow  ware;  hollow  ware  and  castings;  stoves;  stoves  and 
hollow  ware;  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware ;  tinware. 

Tobacco:  Cigars;  tobacco,  plug  and  twist. 

Wooden  goods :  Baskets ;  boxes,  benches,  crates,  etc. ;  coffins ;  mouldings,  wooden ; 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 

Miscellaneous :  Bags,  Jute ;  bone  ash ;  boxes,  paper ;  bricklaying,  carpentering,  eta ; 
checks, cotton ;  cloth  (for  prison);  fancy  goods;  gravel  digging;  laundering; 
leather,  tanning;  lime;  naval  stores;  nets,  fishing;  sewing-machines,  ''Eclipse;" 
tools,  oarpentei's'  and  Joiners';  toys,  children's;  toys,  furniture,  etc.;  wagon  driv- 
ing ;  wood  chopping. 

The  summary  for  each  class  shows  the  facts  by  states.    By  the  re- 
capitulation for  the  United  States  it  is  seen  that  in  class  one  there  is 
a  total  of  44,512  convicts,  33,661  being  employed  in  productive  labor, 
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8,146  in  prison  duties,  2,705  idle  and  sick,  with  233  contractors  or  les- 
sees. In  the  second  class  there  is  a  total  of  9,839  convicts,  6,859  being 
engaged  in  productive  labor,  3,205  in  prison  duties,  and  775  idle  and 
sick,  the  number  of  coiltractors  or  lessees  being  30.  The  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  third  class  of  institutions  is  9,998,  of  which  number  5,757 
are  engaged  in  productive  labor,  3,749  in  prison  duties,  and  492  idle  and 
sick,  while  the  number  of  contractors  or  lessees  is  28.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  contractors  or  lessees  for  all  classes  is  291,  and  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  64,349,  as  already  shown  under  Table  I. 

The  recapitulation  for  the  United  States  is  followed  by  one  for  states, 
bringing  out  the  number  of  institutions  of  each  class  in  each  state, 
showing  for  each  class  and  each  state  the  number  employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  prison  duties,  and  those  idle  and  sick,  the  aggregates  of 
these  points  being  classified  by  male  and  female.  The  number  of  con- 
tractors is  also  shown. 

The  whole  number  of  institutions  comprehended  in  these  tables  is  214 
This  number  appears  very  large  in  comparison  with  other  reports  that 
have  been  made  by  different  state  commissions  and  bureaus,  but  it  is 
because  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  each  county  has  its 
own  individual  lease,  which  necessitates  their  consideration  with  a  few 
quasi  penal  institutions  as  separate  organizations. 

Table  m — Convicts  by  systems  of  work  (pages  56  to  87) — classifies  the 
facts  shown  in  Table  I  by  systems  of  work.  The  detailed  exhibit  of 
systems  concludes  with  a  summary  of  each  system  by  states,  which  is 
followed  by  a  recapitulation  for  the  United  States  by  systems,  and  one 
of  each  state  by  systems. 

Table  IV — Convicts  by  classes  of  industries  (pages  88  to  95) — shows  the 
number  of  convicts  by  sexes  employed  in  each  industry  carried  on  in 
the  different  penal  institutions  of  the  country.  These  facts  are  shown 
for  each  state,  the  control  under  which  they  are  carried  on,  the  class  of 
institution  engaged  in  them,  and  the  system  under  which  the  industries 
are  prosecuted. 

By  the  summary  of  Table  IV  is  shown  for  the  whole  country  the  distri- 
bution of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  engaged  in  productive  labor. 
The  industry  employing  the  greatest  number  is  that  of  the  manufEU^tore 
of  boots  and  shoes,  in  which  7,476  males  and  133  females,  or  a  total  of 
7,609  prisoners,  are  engaged.  The  industry  coming  next  to  boots  and 
shoes,  so  far  as  persons  employed  are  concerned,  is  clothing,  engagmg 
5,561,  while  stone  employs  4,876 ;  then  come  farming,  gardening,  etc., 
with  3,569,  furniture  employing  3,446,  and  mining  3,273.  The  industry 
employing  the  smallest  number  in  the  whole  country  is  lumber,  in  which 
228  only  are  employed,  carpeting  employing  242. 

The  next  four  tables  relate  to  the  production  of  penal  institutions. 

Table  V — Goods  made  or  work  done,  by  states  and  territories  (pages  96 
to  123) — presents  the  following  features :  The  kind  of  goods  made  or 
work  done,  with  grade,  quantity,  and  value,  is  shown  in  each  institution 
of  each  state  as  well  as  the  controlling  power,  as  state,  county,  or  city, 
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the  system  of  work,  the  facts  as  to  who  famishes  i)owor,  machinery,  and 
tools,  the  number  of  convicts  employed,  and  the  number  of  free  laborers 
required  to  perform  the  same  work. 

The  general  table  is  followed  by  summaries  as  follows :  A  summary 
by  states  and  territories,  a  summary  by  classes  of  industries  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  a  summary  of  each  st^te  separately  by 
classes  of  industries. 

The  values  stated  in  Table  Y,  and  the  summaries  thereto,  are,  as  a 
rule,  actual  values,  given  by  the  contractors  or  lessees  themselves,  or 
approximations  made  by  them.  In  a  few  instances  the  facts  have  been 
refused,  in  which  cases  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  have  secured  the  very 
best  estimates  possible,  and  so  successful  have  they  been  in  this  direction, 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  values  may  be  considered  as  correct. 

This  is  the  first  instance  under  any  investigation  where  the  facts 
brought  out  by  this  table  have  been  given  to  the  public  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  institutions.  By  this  summary  it  is  seen  that  the  total 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  by  productive  labor  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  whole  country  is  $28,753,999.13.  It  took  45,277  con- 
victs one  year  to  produce  this  total  value.  It  would  have  taken  35,534 
free  laborers  to  have  produced  the  same  quantity  of  goods  in  the  same 
time  J  or,  in  other  words,  a  free  laborer  is  equal  to  1.27  convict,  or,  to 
reverse  the  statement,  1  convict  is  equal  to  .78  of  a  free  laborer. 
The  number  of  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  the  same  labor  has 
been  figured  from  the  estimates  of  prison  officials  and  others  familiar 
with  the  work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  institutions.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  experiences 
will  differ  as  a  result  of  conditions  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  indi- 
vidual judgments  will  not  agree,  even  where  conditions  are  the  same ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  results  exhibited  for  the  whole  country  rep- 
resent the  best  attainable  statement.  The  results  compare  favorably 
with  statements  secured  by  other  means. 

The  state  producing  the  largest  amount  of  convict- made  goods  is 
New  York,  the  value  there  being  $6,236,320.98.  The  next  state  in 
rank  is  Illinois,  producing  $3,284,267.50  worth  of  convict-made  goods. 
Indiana  comes  next  with  a  product  of  the  value  of  $1,570,901.37,  while 
Ohio  stands  next  in  line  with  a  product  of  the  value  of  $1,368,122.51 ; 
then  Missouri,  $1,342,020.07 ;  then  Pennsylvania,  $1,317,265.85.  Kansas 
ranks  next,  with  a  product  worth  $1,270,575.77.  Tennessee  comes  after 
Kansas,  with  only  $1,142,000;  then  Michigan,  $1,087,735.62,  and,  last 
of  the  states  producing  over  a  million  dollars'  worth,  New  Jersey, 
$1,019,608.32.  Each  of  the  other  states  and  territories  drop  below  the 
million-dollar  point,  Dakota  coming  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  a 
product  of  $11,577.36. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  these  values  by  industries,  and  in  Sum- 
mary B  are  found  the  facts.  Boots  and  shoes  lead,  the  product 
being  $10,100,279.61,  or  35.13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the 
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penal  institutions  of  the  country,  $23,753,999.13  j  the  next  largest  item 
being  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  which  is  $3,199,634.25,  while  car- 
riages and  wagons  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $1,989,790.  In  all 
other  industries  the  product  is  less  than  $2,000,000,  the  smallest  being 
lumber  to  the  value  of  $63,890.  These  values,  it  should  be  remembered, 
as  already  stated,  are  for  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation. 

Table  71 — Goods  made  or  work  done  by  classes  of  institutions  (pages 
124  to  143)— presents  the  industries  carried  on,  the  grade,  quantity,  and 
value  of  goods  manufactured  or  work  performed,  the  number  of  con- 
victs employed,  and  the  number  of  free  laborers  required  for  the  same 
work,  by  states,  distributed  in  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Table  II. 

From  the  details  of  the  table  summaries  and  recapitulations  have 
been  made,  by  which  the  totals  can  be  easily  recognized.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  penal  institutions  of  the  first  class  employ  33,661  convicts 
on  productive  labor  out  of  the  total  of  45,277  (or  74.34  per  cent.),  pro- 
ducing $24,859,810.31  worth  of  product  (or  86.46  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
product).  This  product  would  have  required  27,912  free  laborers  to 
have  produced  it,  considering  1  free  laborer  in  this  class  equal  to  1.21 
convict.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  made,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  the  institutions  of  class  one.  The  convicts  in  the 
institutions  of  class  two  produced  $2,150,959.07  worth  of  product, 
or  7.48  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  they  were  in  number  5,859,  or 
12.94  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  These  goods  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  4,139  free  laborers;  that  is,  in  institutions  of  this  class,  1 
free  laborer  is  equal  to  1.42  convict.  The  institutions  of  class  three 
produced  but  $1,743,229.75  worth  of  goods,  being  6.06  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  all  institutions.  To  produce  these  goods  required  5,757 
convicts  (or  12.72  per  cent,  of  all),  and  they  might  have  been  produced 
by  3,483  free  laborers;  that  is,  in  this  class,  1  free  laborer  is  equal  to 
1.65  convict. 

Table  VII — Ooods  made  or  work  done  by  systems  of  work  (pages  144  tc 
173)— presents  the  main  facts  brought  out  in  Tables  V  and  YI,  only 
distributing  them  according  to  the  systems  under  which  difBarent  in- 
dustries in  the  different  states  are  carried  on. 

The  summwes  show  that  under  the  public-account  system  the  value 
of  goods  made  is  $4,086,637.87,  or  1421  per  cent,  of  the  total  product, 
while  under  the  contract  system  the  value  is  $18,096,245.74,  or  62.94 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product.  Under  the  piece-price  system  goods  are 
made  to  the  value  of  $2,379,180.52,  being  8.27  per  cent  of  the  total 
product,  and  under  the  lease  system  the  value  of  goods  made  is 
$4,191,935,  or  14.58  per  cent  of  the  total  product 

By  reference  to  the  summary  of  goods  made  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem it  will  be  seen  that  those  industries  producing  the  greatest  total 
value  are  carried  on  under  this  system,  as,  for  instance,  the  total  prod- 
uct of  boots  and  shoes  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  country  is  $10,100,279.6L 
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Of  this  total,  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  $8,801,771.91  are  pro<luced 
under  the  contract  system. 

The  recapitulations  to  this  table  show  the  industries  separately  for 
each  kind  of  system  of  work. 

Table  Vm — Ooodi  made  or  work  done  by  classes  of  industries  (pages  174 
to  191) — shows  for  each  industry  class  by  states  the  facts  as  to  who  fur- 
nishes power,  machinery,  and  tools ;  the  grade,  quantity,  and  value  of 
goods  made  or  work  done,  with  the  system  of  work;  the  number  of  (5on- 
ricts  employed,  and  the  free  laborers  necessary  to  perform  the  same  work. 

Under  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  relating  to  prison  population,  it  was 
seen  that  such  population  constitutes  1  In  930  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country,  and  1  in  300  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical,  agricultural, 
and  mining  pursuits. 

From  Tables  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  which  relate  to  the  industries  car- 
ried on  in  the  penal  institutions  and  the  value  of  goods  made  therein, 
can  be  drawn  some  further  comparisons  relative  to  whatever  competi- 
tion arises  from  the  employment  of  convicts  in  productive  labor ;  but 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  gath- 
ered at  the  federal  census  of  1880,  and  while  such  statistics  do  not  olfer 
an  accurate  or  a  true  comparison  for  the  present  day,  they  offer  the  best 
elements  of  comparison  available.  Whatever  competition  arises  from 
the  employment  of  convicts  should  be  considered  from  three  points  of 
view:  First,  the  competition  with  all  the  industries  of  the  country; 
second,  the  competition  with  special  industries;  and,  third,  the  compe- 
tition in  states  or  special  localities.  In  regard  to  the  competition  with 
the  industries  of  the  whole  country,  a  few  figures  will  suffice :  The  total 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  tenth 
census,  amounted  to  $5,369,579,191.  The  total  product  of  all  the  ])enal 
institutions  for  the  year  covered  by  this  investigation  amounted  to 
$28,753,999,  which  is  j^^  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  products 
of  the  industries  of  the  country.  To  produce  the  products  of  the 
industries  of  the  whole  country  in  1880  there  were  paid  in  wages 
$947,963,795,  or  $1  in  wages  to  $5.66  in  product.  The  wages  paid  by 
contractors  and  lessees  to  states  and  counties  for  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, from  which  resulted  a  product  of  the  value  of  $28,753,999,  was 
$3,512,970,  or  $1  in  convict  labor  wages  to  $8.19  of  product  of  convict 
labor. 

Table  IX— Selected  prison  industries,  1886,  and  free  industries,  1880  (Tenth 
U.  8.  Census),  compared  (pages  192  to  199). — To  show  the  amount  of  com- 
petition in  each  of  the  leading  industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of 
the  country,  and  the  competition  in  each  state.  Table  IX  has  been  pre- 
pared, in  which  the  resnlts  of  convict  labor,  as  brought  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables,  are  compared  with  free  labor  as  exhibited  in  the  tables 
of  the  census  of  1880.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  in 
each  classified  industry,  both  convict  and  free,  the  ratio  of  convictfl 
to  free  laborers,  the  per  cent,  of  convicts  of  free,  laborers,  the  total 
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free  laborers  in  all  industries  in  the  state  named,  and  the  pier  cent 
of  free  laborers  in  the  specified  industry  of  the  free  laborers  in  all  in- 
dustries in  the  state  named  5  as  regards  product,  it  shows  the  value 
of  the  convict  product  in  each  of  the  classified  industries,  by  states, 
and  the  per  capita  product  of  convicts;  also  the  value  of  the  products 
of  free  labor  in  1880  in  the  industry  named,  for  each  state,  the  per  capita 
product  for  each  free  laborer,  together  with  the  ratio  of  convict  product 
to  free  product,  the  per  cent,  of  convict  product  of  free  product,  the 
total  free  product  in  all  industries  in  the  state  named,  and  the  per  cent 
of  product  in  the  particular  industry  named  of  free  product  in  all  in- 
dustries. This  table  comprehends  agricultural  implements,  barrels, 
boots  and  shoes,  brick,  brooms  and  brushes,  carriages  and  wagons, 
cigars,  clothing,  furniture,  and  harnesses  and  saddlery.  The  table 
could  not  be  extended  to  all  industries  carried  on  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  because  of  mixed  products  and  lack  of  specification 
in  the  census  reports.  There  are  a  few  weak  points  in  this  table,  which 
may  be  the  result  of  errors,  typographical  or  otherwise,  in  the  census 
reports.  For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Ne- 
vada the  total  value  of  the  product  of  free  labor  is  $61,677,  or  a  per 
capita  product  in  that  state  for  the  number  of  free  laborers  employed 
in  that  industry  of  $2,682,  the  convict  product  per  capita  being  only 
$213.  This  is,  apparently,  an  error,  when  the  figures  are  examined 
with  reference  to  the  product  in  all  other  states,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  impeifection  in  the  census  report,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  influence  the  results  shown  by  the  table.  In  Massachu- 
setts, also,  while  the  per  capita  product  of  free  labor  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  $1,602  per  year,  the  per  capita 
product  of  the  convicts  employed  in  the  same  industry  is  but  $719.  In 
this  case  the  bulk  of  the  prison  product  is  produced  by  the  labop  of 
convicts  in  a  reformatory,  the  average  sentences  being  but  two  and 
one-third  years.  Apparent  incongruities  in  other  states  are  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  goods  are  made  by  short-term  convicts  or  by  hand, 
or  undei"  some  condition  which  prevents  a  normal  product.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms  and  brushes  Colorado  is  given  in  the  census  as  pro- 
ducing goods  to  the  value  of  $30,000  for  the  census  year  1880,  or  a  per 
capita  of  free  labor  in  that  state  of  $7,500  in  this  industry.  This  cannot 
be  correct.  In  two  or  three  instances  it  has  been  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  product  of  the  prisons  should  be  claimed  as  such,  but  in 
such  cases  the  Office  has  been  guided  by  all  the  elements  involved, 
pains  being  taken  not  to  vitiate  results. 

The  statistics  of  this  table  are  exceedingly  instructive.  Take  those 
ou'boots  and  shoes  for  instance :  The  per  capita  product  of  free  labor 
for  the  year  is  $1,492  in  all  the  states  in  which  boots  and  shoes  are 
manufactured  in  prisons,  while  the  per  capita  for  convict  labor  is 
$1,327  per  annum.  The  product  for  all  states,  whether  employing  con- 
victs on  boots  or  shoes  or  not,  is  $1,496.  These  values  show  that,  so  far 
as  boots  and  shoes  are  concerned,  the  convict  produces  as  much  per  an 
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nam  as  the  free  laborer,  lacking  8169  per  capita.  In  boots  and  shoes 
alone,  in  all  the  states  wherein  they  are  made  in  prison,  $1  of  prison 
product  is  represented  by  $18.23  of  free  labor  product.  Of  the  persons 
employed  in  taeir  manufacture  '^here  is  1  convict  employed  to  16.2  free 
laborers.  In  New  York,  the  heavifet  boot  and  shoe  state,  so  far  as 
prisons  are  concerned,  there  is  1  con\dct  employed  in  this  industry  to  8 
free  laborers,  while  in  Massachusetts,  the  largest  producing  state  in 
boots  and  shoes,  there  is  1  convict  employed  to  111.7  free  laborers.  A 
detailed  examination  of  this  table  will  show  to  any  one  the  amount  of 
competition  in  each  state  in  the  industries  considered. 

The  total  product  of  all  industries  of  the  United  States  for  1880,  as 
already  stated,  was  $5,369,579,191,  and  was  produced  by  2,732,595  em- 
ployes, a  per  capita  production  of  $1,965.  The  total  product  of  convict 
labor  for  the  year  considered  in  this  investigation  vas  $28,753,999,  by 
45,277  convicts,  being  a  per  capita  prison  production  of  $635.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  shown  by  the  tables,  it  will  be  found  that  convicts  are  counted 
equal  to  free  labor.  This  is  generally  where  they  do  farm  work,  aud 
under  the  circumstances  of  their  labor  they  are  driven  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  free  labor  in  the  same  line. 

Table  X-^Average  daily  price  for  convict  and  free  labor  by  states  and 
territories  (pages  200  to  209) — shows  the  price  for  convict  labor  and  wage 
for  free  labor  in  the  different  industries  for  each  state,  and  also  the  daily 
hours  of  convict  labor  and  the  systems  under  which  the  convicts  work. 
The  low  daily  price  for  convict  labor  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
large  product  for  each  dollar  expended  for  convict  labor. 

Table  XI — ^Average  daily  price  for  convict  and  free  labor  by  classes  of 
industries  (pages  210  to  215).  This  table  reproduces  by  classes  of  in- 
dustries the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  one  by  states. 

Table  XII — ^Income  and  expenses  by  states  and  territories  (pages  216  to 
231) — presents  the  income  and  expenses  of  each  penal  institution  in  the 
various  states  and  shows  the  class  of  institution,  the  industry  carried 
on,  the  income  of  convicts  from  overtime  work,  the  income  from  the 
labor  of  convicts,  from  all  other  sources,  and  th^  total  income ;  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  each  institution,  expenses  other  than  the  running  ex- 
penses, and  the  total  expenses. 

In  the  contract,  piece-price,  and  lease  systems  the  amounts  shown  as 
derived  from  the  labor  of  convicts  are  the  sums  paid  by  the  contractors 
or  lessees.  In  the  public-account  system  the  amounts  paid  for  raw  ma- 
terials are  deducted  £rom  the  amounts  received  from  sales,  and  the 
remainders  considered  as  representing  the  income  from  labor  of  convicts. 
This  process  will  not,  of  course,  in  all  cases  give  proper  results,  since 
goods  might  be  kept  in  stock  beyond  the  close  of  a  year  awaiting  a 
better  market,  or  advantage  might  be  taken  of  low  rates  for  raw  ma- 
terial to  lay  in  more  than  a  year's  supply,  but  it  was  the  only  process 
available,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if  it  fails  to  express  the  exact 
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truth  for  some  individual  institutions,  the  general  results  for  all  working 
under  the  public-account  system  are  correct. 

The  summary  consolidates  the  facts  by  states. 

Table  XIII  (pages  232  to  251)  shows  income  and  expenses  by  classes 
of  institutions,  and  is  followed  by  summaries  of  classes  of  institatioiis 
and  a  recapitulation  for  the  United  States. 

Table  XIV  ^pages  252  to  268)  shows  income  and  expenses  by  systems 
of  work,  and  is  followed  by  summaries  of  systems  and  a  recapitnlatioiu 

These  tables  are  followed  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  income  Mid  ex- 
penses by  the  various  systems  for  the  states,  and  by  a  recs^itulation  of 
Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIY.  This  latter  recapitulation  table  is  exceed- 
ingly suggestive  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  different  systems,  so  far 
as  paying  expenses  is  concerned.  All  institutions  running  under  each 
of  the  systems  purely  have  been  summarized  separately,  then  a  line 
given  to  all  institutions  where  various  systems  exist,  as  "  mixed  sys- 
tem," and  by  this  division  it  is  found  that  under  the  contract  system, 
involving  all  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States  carrying  on  its  in- 
dustries under  that  system,  the  income  from  labor  constitutes  65  per 
cent,  of  the  running  expenses  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  of 
the  same  institutions.  Under  the  public-account  system,  the  incoae 
fh)m  labor  constitutes  32  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses  and  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  institutions  conducted  under  that 
system.  Under  the  piece-price  system,  labor  pays  23  per  cent,  of  the 
running  expenses  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses.  Under  tiie 
lease  system,  labor  constitutes  372  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses 
and  267  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses;  while  in  those  institutions  in 
which  two  or  more  systems  prevail,  labor  comprehends  42  per  cent,  of 
the  running  expenses  and  27  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses.  In  this 
calculation  the  term  <<  total  expenses  ^  means  all  expenses  for  repairs,  con- 
struction, etc.,  beyond  purely  current  running  expenses.  Under  the  lease 
system,  the  total  receipts  of  the  state  leasi  n  g  its  prisoners  are  profits,  there 
being  no  running  expenses  beyond  the  payment  of  afew  salaries.  In  aM 
the  institutions  of  the  country  the  total  labor  income  is  49  per  cent  of 
the  running  expenses  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  of  all  the 
institutions.  Eliminating  the  facts  relating  to  the  lease  system,  th^  in* 
come  from  labor  is  46  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses  and  32  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenses. 

The  total  running  expenses  of  the  different  institutions,  as  shown  by 
the  table,  for  the  year,  are  $7,100,104.62.  The  total  running  expenses  of 
the  lease  system  are  shown  to  be  but  $83,831.  Itshould  be  remembered 
that  this  latter  sum  represents  the  expense  to  the  states  in  which  ttie 
lease  system  is  carried  on.  It  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  prisoners  themselves,  since  they  are  maintained  by 
the  lessee.  The  sum  of  the  total  running  expenses  of  all  prisons,  then, 
should  be  increased,  in  order  to  get  at  the  total  expense  of  maintaining 
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the  prisoners  of  the  country  in  those  institutions  where  convict  labor  is 
utilized.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  from  lessees  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  prisoners  leased  to  them ;  but  from  the  best 
possible  estimates,  based  upon  positive  facts  and  upon  averages  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  prisons  under  other  systems,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  total  expenses  of  maintaining  the  9,104  leased  convicts  are  about 
$1,345,000.  The  aggregate  running  expenses  of  all  prisons  in  all  sys- 
tems should  be  increased  by  this  sum,  giving  a  total  of  $8,445,104.62, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  $8,500,000.  The  total  institution  expenses,  as 
shown  by  the  table,  $10,091,539.85,  should  be  increased  to  the  same 
extent;  so  that  the  total  of  all  expenses  of  the  prisons  would  be 
$11,436,539.85. 

To  ascertain  the  per  capita  cost  per  annum  and  per  diem  of  maintain- 
ing convicts,  under  systems  other  than  the  lease  system  of  convict  labor, 
the  following  comparative  statement  has  been  drawn  from  the  table  of 
expenses,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  in  institutions  of  severe  penalties  the 
average  yearly  cost  under  the  public-account  system  is  $232.45,  and  the 
per  diem  cost  63|  cents,  under  the  piece-price  system  $180.18,  and  the 
per  diem  cost  49{^  cents,  and  under  the  contract  system  $126.47,  and  the 
per  diem  cost  34f  cents.  Prisons  not  clearly  within  one  or  the  other 
systems  are  not  included  in  the  following  table: 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  CONVICTS  FOR  ONE  YEAE  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES  (CLASS  ONE). 

PUBLIC-ACCOUNT  SlTSTBM. 


state  or  territory. 

Name  of  institution. 

Convicts. 

Running 
expenses. 

Per  capita. 

Jlj^iSOBA      

Territorial  Prison 

167 
561 

800 

286 

171 

130 

177 

662 

31 

35 

35 

9S 

82 

64 

66 

842 

48 

$57,000  00 

181,369  65 

130,000  00 

65.000  00 

15.300  00 

28,878  40 

23,636  13 

117,693  40 

7.082  25 

7,003  04 

8,033  61 

19. 010  69 

6,576  97 

6, 819  00 

6,485  67 

81,760  61 

12,291  61 

$363  06 

CAHfomift 

State  Prison  at  Folsom ................. 

234  17 

Colorado 

State  Penitentiary 

483  33 

Iowa     •  ......  ... 

"PanifAni.isLrv  At,  A  n AmnAA 

192  31 

Maine 

State  Prison 

89  47 

Nevada 

State  Prison                   

223  14 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

'Rmax  Conntv  Penitentiarv 

183  64 

Clinton  Prison 

209  42 

Penns  jlrania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

BerksGoonty  Prison 

Chester  Conntv  Prison 

228  46 
200  09 

Delaware  County  Prison. 

256  26 

Lancaster  Connty  Prison...... 

196  99 

Lehich  County  Prison 

Nortoampton  County  Prison 

205  53 
126  38 

Northumberland  County  Prison 

Philadelnhia Conntv  Prison 

114  92 
289  07 

Schu  vlkiU  Conntv  Prison 

256  08 

Total  and  average 

8,075 

714, 790  93 

232  45 

PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 


Masaachnaetta. 
Massaohnsetta 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania .. 


Reformatory 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women . 

SUte  Prison 

Montgomery  County  Prison 


Total  and  average . 


660 

311 

873 

48 


1,892 


$136,000  00 

60.647  00 

135,960  84 

8,299  40 


340, 906  74 


$206  06 
195  01 
166  74 
172  90 


180  18 
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COST  OF  MAINTEJJfANCE  OF  CONVICTS  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  SEVERE  PENALTIES  (CLASS  ONE)— Concluded. 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 


State  or  territory. 


Name  of  institation. 


Convicts. 

Bnimiiig 
expenses. 

Per  capita. 

281 

$33.396  32 

$118  85 

93 

22,000  00 

238  56 

1,648 

225,599  36 

145  74 

789 

141, 185  94 

19105 

702 

09, 662  52 

14197 

596 

78. 525  60 

13175 

404 

67,686  57 

167  54 

539 

60, 814  82 

112  83 

470 

59,252  16 

126  07 

541 

116,435  92 

215  2? 

411 

65.135  82 

158  48 

1,655 

197,23103 

119  17 

180 

18,485  46 

142  20 

1,597 

171.790  34 

107  57 

906 

87,051  33 

96  08 

501 

47,874  78 

95  56 

941 

81,286  02 

86  88 

260 

21, 714  21 

83  S2 

252 

18,757  73 

74  44 

717 

136, 518  34 

190  40 

238 

33,  ni  55 

14165 

85 

15,510  00 

182  47 

1,024 

48,857  96 

47  22 

261 

37.152  29 

142  35 

456 

55,738  59 

122  21 

15,847 

1,940.873  56 

126  47 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

Ulinois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Maryland 

If  assachosetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  York 

NewTork 

New  York 

NewTork.: 

yew  York 

NewTork 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


State  Prison 

Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Sou  them  Penitentiary 

State  Piison  (north) 

State  Prison  (south) 

Penitentiary  i^  Fort  Madison 

Penitentiary 

City  Jail  at  Baltimore 

State  Prison 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison , 

Albany  County  Penitentiary 

Erie  County  Penitentiary 

Kings  County  Penitentiajry 

Monroe  Connty  Penitentiary 

Onondaga  Connty  Penitentiary 

Western  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  and  ProTidenoe  Conn  ty  JaU . 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary 

Penitentiary 

State  Prison 

Total  and  average , 


KKCAPITULATION. 


System. 


Number  of 
oonviots. 


Bnnning  ex- 
penses. 


Per  capita. 


Yearly. 


Daily. 


Public  aooonnt 

Piece  price 

Contract 

Total  and  average 


3,075 

1,892 

15,347 


$714,790  93 

340,906  74 

1,940,873  56 


$232  45 
180  18 
126  47 


$0  63.7 
40.4 
84.6 


20, 314 


2, 996. 571  23 


147  51 


40.4 


Table  ZV — Ages  and  sentences  by  states  and  territories  (pages  269  to 
274) — and  Table  XVI — Ages  and  sentences  by  classes  of  institntions  (pages 
275  to  283)— may  well  be  considered  together.  By  tiie  first,  average 
ages  and  average  sentences  are  given  for  each  penal  institation  by 
states.  The  second  shows  the  same  facts  distributed  among  the  three 
classes  of  institutions  indicating  comparative  severity.  By  these  tables 
one  can  ascertain  the  average  age  of  the  convicts  in  any  particular 
institution  in  the  country  in  which  productive  labor  is  performed,  and 
also  the  average  sentence  in  the  same  institution.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  difference  in  the  average  ages  of  convicts  in  these  institu- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  glancing  at  New  York,  it  is  seen  that  the  average 
age  of  convicts  in  the  Auburn  prison  is  32  years  for  males,  while  in  the 
state  reformatory,  at  Elmira,  the  average  age  is  22.  In  Sing  Sing  the 
average  age  is  27  years. 

A  summary  to  these  two  tables  brings  out  the  salient  features  of 
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both,  for  each  state  and  for  each  class  of  institutions,  and  for  all 
classes  taken  as  a  whole.  By  it,  it  is  seen  that  for  all  institutions  in 
the  country  the  average  age  of  convicts  engaged  in  productive  labor 
in  class  one  is  27  years  and  8.9  months ;  for  those  engaged  in  prison 
duties  and  idle,  it  is  28  years  and  8.9  months,  while  the  aggregate  aver- 
age age  in  class  one,  for  the  entire  country,  is  27  years  and  11.9  months. 
In  class  two  the  average  age  of  those  engaged  in  productive  labor  is  29 
years  and  11.6  months ;  of  those  engaged  in  prison  duties  and  idle,  31 
years  and  3.6  months,  or  an  aggregate  average  in  class  two  of  30  years 
and  6.1  months.  The  average  age  in  institutions  of  class  three,  of  those 
engaged  in  productive  labor,  is  13  years  and  4.2  months;  of  those  en- 
gaged in  prison  duties  and  idle,  it  is  13  years  and  8.1  months,  while  the 
aggregate  average  in  class  three  is  13  years  and  5.9  months.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  each  of  these  classes  the  average  age  of  those  engaged  in 
prison  duties  and  idle  is  higher  than  that  of  those  engaged*  in  pro- 
ductive labor.  The  average  age  of  all  classes  for  those  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labor  is  26  years  and  2,1  months ;  for  those  engaged  in  prison 
duties,  25  years  and  11.1  months,  and  an  aggregate  average  age  of  all 
convicts  in  the  United  Sutes,  of  whatever  class,  of  26  years  and  1.2 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  specifically  presented,  as  analyzed,  an 
analytical  table  has  been  prepared,  which  shows  the  effects  of  the  em- 
ployment of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free  labor,  and  its 
Bociological  aspect  to  a.  certain  extent.  This  table,  which  follows,  is  the 
condensed  results  of  the  testimony  gathered  by  the  special  agents  of  the 
Bureau,  under  the  specific  interrogatories  in  the  schedules  committed 
to  their  charge,  relative  to  the  influence  of  convict  labor  in  reducing 
wages  of  free  labor,  the  sales  of  goods  produced  by  free  labor,  and  in 
the  reduction  of  products  or  work  done  by  free  labor,  and  also  as  to  the 
influence,  morally  and  physically,  upon  the  convicts  themselves  of  free 
labor  under  the  different  systems.  This  testimony,  or  evidence,  was 
gleaned  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  outside  of  the  prisons  as  well  as 
inside,  and  independent  of  the  statements  of  contractors  or  lessees.  It 
is  not,  however,  conclusive  evidence  in  any  direction  indicated  by  the 
tabulated  analysis;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  represented  in  it. 
Another  agent,  or  another  body  of  agents,  covering  the  same  field  and 
making  the  inquiries  of  different  people,  might  reach  opposite  results ; 
but  as  the  agents  sought  representative  men  in  various  walks  of  life, 
in  x>osition  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion,  based  on  their 
experience  and  observation,  the  analytical  table  may  well  be  taken  as 
representing  the  general  drift  or  weight  of  testimony  which  would  be 
secured  by  any  body  of  intelligent  agents.  It  possesses,  therefore,  the 
character  more  oi 'prima  fade  than  of  conclusive  evidence,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  such  a  light.    This  evidence  is  sumnr.ed  up  as  folio wsc 
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State  or  territory. 


System  of  work. 


Does  it 


lO  W^gtB  of 

ireeliborf 


Insftletof 
goodal 


Inprodtteta 

or  work 

done! 


(state). 


Alabama  (ooonties). 

Arixona 

Arkaoaas 


Callfomia . 


Colorado 

Conneoticat . 


Dakota- 
Florida  .. 
Georgia. 

niinoU.. 
Indiana.. 

Iowa .... 


Kansas  (XT.  8.  Military  Prison) . 


Kentucky  . 

Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland. 


Massaohnsetts., 
Michigan ( 


Minnesota. 


Lease . 


a  Yes. 


Lease , 

Public  account. 
Lease 


a  Yes. 


JPublio  account. . 
(Piece  price 


Yes. 


Public  Account. 
(Contract . . . 
< Piece  price.      . 
(Public  account. 


.;;:! 


eYes. 


Contract . 
Lease 


Lease  . 


Yes... 
No..-. 
dYes. 


^Contract 

s Public  account. 

(Piece  price , 

(Contract 

{Piece  price , 

(PubUc  account. 


^Contract \ 

(Public  account... S 

5Contract ) 


(Public  account. 
Public  account.. 


5Lease > 

(Public  account... 5 

Lease 

^Public  account...^ 
(Piece  price > 


sYes  . 
Ifo.... 


Yes. 


Contract . 


(Contract .........) 

{Piece  price > 

(Public  account . . . ) 

rContract ) 

'Piece  price > 

: Public  account...) 

^Contract > 

(Public  account...) 


Yes. 
Y^. 


flrYes. 


6  Ho. 


w 
N9. 


&K6. 


Yte. 


Ym. 


NV>. 
Up. 


Ke. 


dYes. 


No.... 
No.... 

dYes.. 


No.. 


No.. 


Y«.. 


^Yea. 


^Yte. 


a  In  miniuff,  a  considerable  industry,  10  to  20  per  cent ;  in  farming  and  lumber,  not  so  ma^ 
b  Demand  for  labor  exceeds  local  supply. 

e  Apparently,  as  to  manufacture  of  shoes  and  pai^r  boxes.  , 

d  The  brick-making  indcstry  around  Atlanta,  formerly  employing  about  600  hands,  has  been  brokta 
almost  entirely  by  convict-labor  competition, 
s  Fifty  ner  cent,  in  some  instances. 


s  Fifty  per  cent,  in  some  instances 
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EFFECT  OF  CONVICT  LABOR  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  FREE  LABOR. 


=?= 


Inflnenee  nponoon-rloto— 


Moially. 


Phytioally. 


Remarks. 


Qenermlly  good 


Generally  good 


Not  good. 


Not  good  . 


Good. 


Good. 


Bad. 


Bad.. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good 

Not  good  . 
Very  bad. 


Good 

Good 

Very  bad . 


Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 


'  Maoh  improTement  in  management  and  condition  of  conviots  of 
late,  anaer  efficient  state  sapervision.  Convict  labor  more 
reliable  and  productive  tban  free  labor.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  negroes  of  low  class,  who  are  benefited  by  regular  work. 
Mine  owners  say  they  could  not  work  at  a  profit  without  the 
loweriug  effect  in  wages  of  convict-labor  competition.    The 

{    convict  acoomplishes  more  work  than  the  free  laborer. 
(Less  effectivo  supervision  than  in  state  system.    Great  hard- 

<  ship  through  extension  of  sentences  to  work  out  court  costs. 
(    CouTicts  frequently  overtasked  on  farms. 

i:  A  ten-years'  lease  began  May,  1884.    Under  it  the  convicts  ap- 

*  I     pear  to  be  well  treated.    No  proper  basis  of  comparison  in  re- 

\  [    gard  to  wages. 

'  Prison  management  bad  and  involved  in  politics  heretofore.  No 
separate  reiorm  schools,  and  oomminffiing  of  all  classes  and 
ages  in  prison,  including  Chinese,  breeds  vice.  Trades  unions 
violently  oppose  convict  employment  in  competitive  indus- 
tries, and  cheap  Chinese  labor  drives  young  Americans  into 
idleness. 

5  Manufacture  of  shoes  at  state  prison  is  but  one  per  cent,  of  all 
bnsinesa  done  in  state.    Convicts  are  very  kindly  treated. 

r  Good  results  with  convicts,  largely  owing  to  personal  character 
1  of  warden.  No  hard  labor  in  prison  until  summer  of  1885. 
]  Contractors  say  the  work  (stone-cutting)  could  not  be  done  at 
I  all  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  pay  to  free  labor. 
Convicts  of  all  ages,  etc.,  herded  together  in  temporary  camps. 
(  The  convicts  ve  all  leased  out  to  three  "penitentiary  oompa- 
I  nies,"  at  whose  hands  they  are  worked  to  the  utmost  and  bar- 
]  barously  treated,  fh>m  every  point  of  view,  moral,  physical, 
b    and  sanitary.    The  death  rate  is  very  high. 

S  Strong  popular  feeling  against  employment  of  convicts  in  com- 
i     petition  with  free  labor. 

Strong  feeling  against  oonvlct  labor. 

f  Personal  influence  of  managers,  contractors,  etc.,  which  is  ex- 

J     oellenl,  accounts  for  much  of  the  beneficial  effects  upon  oon- 

]     viots.    Bitter  feeling  against  oonviot  labor  In  competition  with 

I     free  labor. 

(  Prison  in  healthy  location ;  excellent  management,  instruction, 

I     etc.;  large  library. 

C  Supported  by  government  of  United  States,  but  its  products 

{     are  all  for  use  of  the  army  (boots,  clothing,  etc.). 

(  Bitter  feeling  and  great  resulting  trouble  on  part  of  free  miners 

<  against  convict  labor  at  coal  mines.    Numbers  of  free  laborers 
(     thus  thrown  out  of  work,  and  beggary  and  sufiering  ensued. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


/Generally  very 
good. 


/Generally  very 
good. 


{Strong  popular  feeling  against  competitive  employment  of  con- 
vict labor.  Anti-Convict-Labor  Association  formed  to  com- 
bat. The  public-account  system  is  advocated.  Prisons  ap- 
parently well  managed. 
{Qna.t  Irritation  caused  by  presence  of  convict  labor  directly  in 
the  midst  of  centers  of  free  labor,  most  of  the  institutions  of 
this  state  being  situated  in  large  towns.  General  good  man- 
agement, and  reform  is  sought  before  profit  in  most  cases. 

i  General  good  management,  buildings,  etc.    Public-aocoont  sys- 
tem works  iii^urlous  competition,  particularly. 

{In  state  prison  no  reformatory  influences  exerted.    Convicts 
and  free  laborers  work  side  by  sfde  under  contractor,  with 
injury  to  both.    Contractor  heavily  underbids  all  other  deal- 
ers.   A  political  issue  therefh>m. 
/  Tw«nty  institations  are  reported ;  of  but  2  or  3  is  there  onfisvorable  report  in  this  respect. 
ff  Partloalarlj  as  to  the  state  prison.    Not  applicable  to  Reform  School  and  Bethany  Home,  of 
whleh  the  contrary  may  be  said. 


Good. 


Good. 


^ Not  good.. 


(f  Not  good. 
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EFFECT  OP  CONVICT   LABOR   IN    COMPETITION  WITH   FREE    LABOB- 

Concluded. 


System  of  work. 

Does  it  cause  reduction— 

State  or  territory. 

In  wages  of 
f^^  labor? 

In  sales  of 
goods f 

Inprodoeto 

or  work 

donef 

MiaaisaiDDi  (atate) 

Lease 

dXes 

•vis 

6No 

fea. 

MiflfliaaiDDi  (oonntiea) 

Lease  ......x.4.*... 

ftNo 

Mlasoori 

(Contract > 

^Piece  price > 

(Pablio  account...) 
Lease 

T^ 

Yes 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

Public  account.... 

(Contract > 

New  Jereey.... - 

>Piece  price J 

sPiece  price ( 

JPttbllo  account... $ 
Lease 

Slis^tly  .. 

SUghtly  .. 

subtly.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

('Contract ) 

< Public  account..  > 

N^HK  Harolin^ r 

[Piece  price S 

Public  account.../ 

jLeaee < 

Contract ) 

<  Piece  price.  ......> 

dYes 

dYes 

dYes 

Ohio 

Public  account...! 

Contract \ 

Public  account... 5 

Contract ) 

<Pieco  price > 

/yes 

/yes 

ft^ 

P<n»n«ylvan1» 

Rhode  IslaDil 

(Public  account...) 
Contract       »      ... 

South  Carolina 

(Contract ) 

<Public  account... > 
(Lease S 

Lease 

(Contract > 

J  Public  account...  S 

^Contract > 

{Piece  price \ 

Contract  .......... 

Probably . 
Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Texas  

Vermont.. .•••......••■•.•••..... .•.....••.• 

No 

Yes 

No 



No 

Virginia 

Washington 

Lease    ..x. ......•• 

Yes 

West  Virginia 

Contract 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Wisconsin 

(Contract ? 

IPubUoaooount...^ 

a  Not  greatly  in  farming  (in  which  m^jorit^  o^  oonviots  is  employed),  but  oonsldaraMy  in  aooa  ne- 
ohanical  pursuits. 

b  Almost  entirely  employed  In  fanning,  and  often  in  unhealthy  plaeea.  The  looal  avpply  of  labor 
la  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
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EFFECT  OF  CONVICT    LABOR    IN    COMPETITION  WITH    FREE   LABOR— 

Concluded. 


Infloenoe  npon  oonviots— 

HoraUy. 

Phyticany. 

Bemarka. 

Bad 

Most  of  the  convicts  (92  per  cent.)  are  negroes  of  the  lowest 
class.    They  are  generally  overworked,  and  the  death  rate  i« 
high.    There  has  been  a  rednotion  in  namber  of  state  coo- 
viots  in  six  years,  from  1,000  to  800.    Convicts  do  80  per  cent, 
more  work  than  free  laborers,  being  worked  long,  hard,  aod 
steadUy.    General  poor  management,  disregarding  sanitary 
and  moral  conditions. 
(  90  per  cent,  negroes;  worked  bard  and  steadily.    Convict  labor 
more  reliable. 

5  No  definite  conclosions  to  be  drawn  flfom  reports,  particularly 
I     as  to  state  penitentiary. 

Not  good 

Not  good 

Not  Tory  good.. 
tfGood 

Not  very  good.. 
«Good 

(  Discipline  harsh  and  apparently  operating  to  produce  mental 

depression. 
:  In  state  prison  great  improvement  in  moraU  of  prisoners  since 

change  from  contract  to  piece-price  system. 

Good 

Good 

C  Pnblic  sentiment  has  efTeoted  a  gradoal  return  to  the  public* 
I     account  system  in  state  institutions. 

5  Penitentiary  has  been  forced  to  give  up  shoemaking,  as  labor. 
I    ing  people  refuse  to  buy  convict-made  shoes. 

C  Contract  system  being  gradoallv  abolished.    Good  prison  man- 
I     agement,  and  strong  reformatory  efforts  made. 

(Public  objection  reoentiy  led  to  abolition  of  contract  system, 
J     and  the  moral  effect  of  the  public-account  system  seems  to  be 

«Good 

#Good 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

1     good.     The  prisoners  in  state  institutions  generally  work 
t    alone  in  their  cells. 

Verybi^ 

Good 

Very  bad 

Good 

1     The  prison  system  in  all  ways  atrocious.    At  the  main  prison 
{     the  building  is  very  old,  and  has  accommodations  for  but  half 
1     the  number  crowded  into  it.    But  the  state  makes  a  laryre 
(     profit  from  its  convict  labor. 
VBzcellent  management 

Apparently  good  management 
5  Prison  crowded.    Public  sentiment  is  tending  towards  pre- 

Good 

Good 

"DcmonOiaing" 

Bad 

1     vention  of  competitive  convict  labor. 

{     measures  taken. 
Popular  agiution  against  the  system. 

«  Bxoept  as  to  Hudson  County  Penitentiary. 

d  Briokmaklng  broken  up  in  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  through  convict-labor  oompetltloa. 

•  Under  pnblio-aocount  and  pieoe-price  systems  in  state  prison. 

/  Has  entirely  broken  up  business  of  the  stove  fsotories  of  Oregon, 
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This  presentation  closes  the  tabulated  information  gathered  by  the 
Burean.  These  results  are  supplemented  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
various  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  of  different  states  which  have 
examined,  under  legislative  authority,  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  convict  labor.  These  conclusions  are  stated  in  full,  as  given  by  the 
various  officers  conducting  the  several  state  investigations,  and  are  the 
summarized  results  of  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  taken  by  such  offi- 
cers. Following  these  are  the  official  utterances  of  different  bodies  ot 
citizens  as  expressed  through  their  associations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STATE  INTESTIOATIOHS 

Are  the  wages  of  free  workmen  affected  by  the  prices  paid  for  con« 
vict  labor  t  Are  free  indastries  seriously  affected  by  prison  induft- 
triest  are  questions  which  have  been  asked  for  many  years  in  various 
localities^  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  many  commissions 
have  been  appointed  to  consider  them,  both  here  and  there,  the  in- 
quiries extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  boards,  com- 
missions, bureaus,  and  associations  which  have  considered  the  subject, 
so  far  as  different  states  in  this  country  are  concerned.  These  Ameri- 
can investigations  have  all  been  made  since  1867,  although  in  1835  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation, and  in  1840  another  petition  to  the  same  legislature  prayed 
that  all  labor  in  prisons  be  abolished,  while  in  1841  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  same  legislature  asking  that  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  be  established  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts,  and 
that  the  professions  as  well  as  the  trades  take  their  share  of  convict 
recruits,  and  in  the  same  year  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature 
made  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject  In  its  report  it 
says:  ^^Wedo  not  doubt  that  the  mechanic  interest  of  the  state  is 
to  some  extent  injuriously  affected  by  the  system  now  established  in 
oar  prison,  but  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  the  system 
is  so  extensive,  oppressive,and  ruinous,  as  has  been  urged  and  insisted." 
Other  reports  were  made  in  New  York  in  1867, 1871, 1876,  and  1879. 

The  conclusions  of  the  principal  reports  in  this  country  are  given 
under  the  headings  of  the  states. 

NEW  YORK. 

In  January,  1867,  E.  0.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  W, 
Dwight,  LL.D.,  commissioners  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
made  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  on  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  distinguished  commis- 
sioners discussed  all  features  of  prison  administration,  reform,  etc.,  and 
treated  quite  fully  the  matter  of  prison  industries,  concluding  the  latter 
topic  as  follows : 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  our  settled  conviction  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  convict  labor,  added  to  the  system  of  political  appointments, 
which  necessarily  involves  a  low  grade  of  oflftcial  qualification  and  con- 
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Btant  changes  in  the  prison  staff^  renders  nugatory,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  whole  theory  of  our  penitentiary  system.  Inspection  may  correct 
isolated  abuses;  philanthropy  may  relieve  isolated  cases  of  distress; 
and  religion  may  effect  isolated  moral  cures;  but  genuine,  radios^ 
comprehensive,  systematic  improvement  is  impossible. 

In  January,  1871,  the  state  commissioners  on  prison  labor,  M.  S. 
Myers,  E.  0.  Wines,  and  Thomas  Fencer,  submitted  a  report  to  the 
legislature  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  a  commission,  to  consist  of  three  citizens,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  (with  power  to  visit  the  stata  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  reformatories  of  the  state,  and  send  for  persons  and 
papers),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  prison  labor  in  its  relation  to  free  labor,  and  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, within  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of  its  next  session,  what 
legislation,  if  any,  relating  thereto,  is,  in  their  judgment,  necessary 
and  expedient;  Provided^  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
members  of  this  commission  other  than  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the   duty  hereby  laid  upon  them. 

After  hearing  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  the  commissioners  say : 

The  following  propositions  are  believed  to  be  fairly  deducible  from, 
and  fully  sustained  by,  the  evidence,  as  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  wit- 
nesses or  furnished  in  writing. 

These  propositions  were  as  follows : 

I.  The  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  bad  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

II.  The  industries  of  a  prison,  as  well  as  its  discipline,  ought,  ordi- 
narily, to  be  managed  by  its  head. 

III.  The  successful  management  of  the  industries  of  a  prison  requires 
experience  and  business  tact;  qualities  that  can  be  acquired  only  by 
long  practical  familiarity  with  such  management. 

IV.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  a  prison  to  the 
management  of  its  head  so  long  as  he  is  not  only  liable,  but  sure  to  be 
displaced  on  every  transfer  of  power  from  one  political  party  to  an- 
other. 

Y.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  our  state 
prisons,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  officers  therein,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  inexperienced  persons  are  for  the  most  part  at  their  head,  it 
would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  change  the  system  of  labor  while  the 
system  of  government  remains  what  it  is  at  present. 

YI.  In  order  to  a  safe  and  successful  change  of  the  labor  system  from 
contracts  to  state  management,  it  will  be  an  essential  condition  prece- 
dent that  political  control  be  eliminated  from  the  government  of  our 
state  prisons,  and  that  their  administration  be  placed  and  kept  in  the 
hands  of  honest  and  capable  men. 

Yll.  The  only  process  by  which  our  state  prisons  can  be  removed 
from  the  arena  of  politics — whereby  alone  a  safe  basis  can  be  secured 
for  a  change  in  the  labor  system — is  an  amendment  of  the  constitution; 
and  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  good  citi- 
zens should  be  directed. 

YIII.  While  the  products  of  prison  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  sensibly 
affect  the  general  markets  of  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  partic- 
ular localities  these  products  do  come  into  injurious  competition  with 
those  of  outside  labor ;  and  whenever  such  competition  occurs  it  is  Ae 
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result  of  the  undue  pursuit  of  one  or  but  a  few  branches  of  labor  in  pris- 
ons to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  a  result  which  points  to  the  multipli- 
eation  and  equalization  of  trades  in  institutions  of  this  class. 

IX.  The  opposition  of  the  workingmen  of  the  state  is  to  thecoatract 
system  alone  and  notat  all  to  industrial  labor  in  prisons ;  and  not  only^ 
do  they  not  oppose' such  labor,  but  they  desire  that  criminals  should  be 
reformed  as  the  result  of  their  imprisonment ;  and  they  believe  that 
this  can  be  effected  only  through  industrial  labor  in  combination  with 
other  suitable  agencies  and  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition,  as  far  as 
that  may  be  possible,  of  trades  during  their  incarceration. 

X.  As  regards  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  not  under  state 
control,  the  commissioners  recommend  that  no  legislation  be  had  for 
the  present ;  and  they  base  this  recommendation  on  the  two  following 
considerations,  viz:  First,  that  being  local  institutions  created  by 
and  conducted  under  special  acts,  any  legislation  in  reference  to  them 
which  will  at  all  meet  the  views  of  those  who  desire  it  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  radical  character,  completely  changing  their  relations ;  and  the 
commissioners  think  that  such  legislation  ha^  better  be  postponed,  to 
await  the  result  of  the  movement  now  in  progress  to  secure  the  reform 
of  the  whole  penal  system  of  the  state.  Second,  that  such  a  change 
of  relation  in  these  establishments  as  would  make  of  them  state,  in  the 
place  of  being,  as  now,  local  in8titutions,*would  involve  large  outlays  of 
money  by  the  state,  running  up  into  the  millions :  (1)  In  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  them.  (2)  In  capital, 
partly  to  be  invested  in  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
partly  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  their  manufacturing  and  business 
operations.  (3)  In  salaries  and  other  expenses  connect^  with  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  a  new  body  of  state  officials  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  machinery  for  their  management,  to  which  the  commission- 
ers would  add  that  political  control  in  the  administration  of  such  insti- 
tutions has  not  in  the  past  been  so  reassuring  as  to  invite  its  extension. 

In  April,  1879,  Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  superintendent  of  state  prisons, 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  made  a  report  relative  to 
convict  labor,  with  the  following  results : 

The  only  practicable  way  I  know  of  preventing  the  so-called  «<  en- 
croachments of  convict  labor  '^  is  to  prohibit  its  employment.  This 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result,  but  in  my  opinion  would  furutsh 
little  relief  to  "honest  labor"  in  the  absence  of  concurrent  legislation 
of  like  character  by  other  states.  Prohibitory  legislation  by  Kew 
York  alone  would  result  in  driving  contractors  to  other  states,  whence 
the  product  of  their  convict  labor  could  be  brought  as  directly  into 
competition  with  the  labor  of  this  state  as  if  manufactured  within  our 
own  boundaries.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any  class  of  our  citizens 
desire  that  convicts  should  be  maintained  in  idleness  at  the  public 
expense. 

Propositions  other  than  the  abolition  of  contract  labor  have  been 
made:  Such  as  providing  that  the  price  of  such  labor  shall  not  be 
lower  than  the  average  paid  for  honest  labor  similarly  employed;  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor;  the  public-account  sys- 
tem ;  and  a  limitation  of  the  number  employed  in  any  mechanical  in- 
dustry to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  number. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem. No  contractor  would  pay  as  much  for  convict  labor,  because  it  is 
not  worth  as  much.  It  is  open  for  competition  at  all  times  to  the  highest 
bidder^  and  yet  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  convict  labor  un- 
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employed  at  this  moment,  because  there  are  no  takers,  even  at  the 
present  rates.  Contractors  do  not  have  the  selection  of  their  men,  bat 
are  obliged  to  take  them  as  they  come,  nearly  all  of  them  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  some  of  them  nearly  worthless.  Compul- 
sory penal  labor,  without  hope  of  reward  or  ambition  which  prompts 
other  labor  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill,  possesses  but 
little- comparative  value,  and  if  the  price  of  skilled  outside  labor  w^t 
asked  for  it,  it  would  remain  forever  unemployed.  Besides,  the  con- 
tractor cannot  shut  his  prison  shop  and  discharge  his  men  when  there 
is  no  demand  for  his  goods,  as  ot^er  employers  do,  but  is  required  to 
employ  his  men  the  year  round,  or,  as  sometimes  hapi>eus,  pay  their 
wages  when  unemployed  rather  than  accumulate  stock  when  there  is 
no  demand. 

Under  the  public-account  system  the  business  is  managed  the  same 
as  a  private  manufacturing  establishment,  the  raw  material  purchased 
by  the  officers,  manufactured  by  the  prisoners,  and  sold  whenever  there 
is  a  market.  They  have  no  rent  or  taxes  to  pay,  and,  unlike  private 
companies,  are  not  even  obliged  to  sell  at  a  profit.  The  experiment  is 
now  being  tried  at  the  Elmira  reformatory,  and  if  it  should  be  adopted 
in  the  state  prisons  would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a  more  injurious 
competition  than  has  ever  t)een  alleged  against  the  contract  system. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  remaining  proposition  would,  if  practicable, 
introduce  a  diversity  of  employment  tending  to  lessen  whatever  com- 
I)etltion  may  result  from  the  present  system  of  penal  labor,  the  only  re- 
sult would  be  to  exterminate  the  larger  industries  without  finding  any 
others  to  take  their  place.  No  new  industries  are  ofiering,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  would  be  once  more  remanded  to  a 
condition  of  idleness,  injurious  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  again  requiring  a  heavy 
annual  tax  upon  the  people  for  their  support,  as  well  as  increased  cost 
for  detection  and  conviction,  as  undoubtedly  the  hardened  and  des- 
perate professional  criminals  whose  number  has  greatly  decreased  since 
the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  labor  in  the  prisons,  having  either 
left  the  state  or  ceased  their  depredations  from  fear  of  detection  and 
consequent  imprisonment,  would  again  return  to  their  former  haunts 
and  habits. 

The  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  While  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  the  state  should  enter  upon  injurious  competition  with 
its  citizens,  no  practicable  method  has  yet  been  suggested  for  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  at  any  labor  that  will  not  interfere  with  one  or 
more  of  its  industrial  interests.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  best  author- 
ities, afber  the  most  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  that  *'the 
experience  of  civilized  states  relative  to  productive  labor  in  the  p^nal 
institutions  is  too  brief  to  indicate  clearly  what  is  the  very  best  method 
to  be  adopted.'' 

In  March,  1880,  the  same  gentleman,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  assembly,  made  another  report  relative  to  the  contract  convict-labor 
system.  The  resolution  called  upon  him  to  report  all  available  practical 
information  in  his  possession,  or  that  "may  be  collected  from  home  or 
abroad,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  prison  labor,  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  greater  variety  and  diffusion  of  employment  in  the  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  of  the  state,  and  with  the  intent,  without  wrong  to 
any  branch  of  mechanical  industry,  without  injury  to  ^ose  in  prison, 
and  without  harm  to  the  state,  of  substituting,  in  part  or  whole,  for  the 
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contract  system  some  other  good  form  or  kind  of  labor,  whereby  the 
pablic  interests  may  be  secured  and  maintained  without  detriment  to 
any  one  kind  of  labor  or  class  of  people,"  and  Mr,  Pilsbury,  in  summing 
up  his  wprky  says 

From  my  own  observations,  and  from  all  the  information  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  at  home  or  abroad  on  this  important  question, 
I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

That  every  prisoner  who  is  able  to  do  so  should  be  required  to  labor. 

That  this  labor,  for  moral  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons,  should  be 
produptive;  all  systems  of  non-productive  labor,  merely  for  punishment, 
having  been  abandoned  by  civilized  governments  because  it  is  degrad- 
ing and  mischievous  in  its  effects  upon  prisoners  and  uujust  to  the  state. 
Such  labor  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  successful  system  of  reforma- 
tion. Society  has  a  right  to  demand  it  as  a  partial  restitution  for  the 
depredations  of  criminals,  and  for  the  cost  of  their  arrest,  trial,  and 
maintenance  in  prison. 

That  no  system  of  prison  labor  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet  been 
able  to  devise  is  free  from  objections ;  but  that,  so  long  as  the  people 
of  this  state  demand  that  the  prisons  shall  be  self-sustaining,  the  pres- 
ent contract  system  is  to  be  preferred,  because— 

1.  It  produces  the  best  financial  results. 

2.  It  does  not  interfere  with  outside  mechanical  industries  any  more 
than  any  other  system  of  productive  labor  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

3.  It  gives  to  the  prisoners  some  knowledge  of  a  handicraft  and 
enforces  habits  of  industry,  without  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  re- 
turn to  a  criminal  career,  and  with  which  they  are  enabled  to,  and  in 
many  instances  do,  lead  honest  and  useful  lives  upon  their  discharge. 

4.  It  is  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of 
hospital  patients  in  our  stat-e  prisons  and  by  mortality  lists  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  communities  in  general  outside  of  the 
prisons.  Our  convicts  generally  leave  prison  in  better  mental  and 
physical  health  than  when  received. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons  of  this  state  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $20,374.18 ;  in  1876  the  cost  was  $605,010.53. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  the  contract  system  interferes 
with  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  at  least  so  far  as  this  state  is  con- 
cerned.   In  every  contract  there  is  a  clause  providing  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  have  no  control  over,  and  shall  in  iio  manner  interfere 
with  the  prison  discipline.    The  state  retains  absolute  control,  and  the 
employes  of  the  contractors  are  required  to  observe  the  rules  as  strictly  t 
as  the  prison  officers  themselves.    No  favoritism  or  rewards  for  extra 
work  are  permitted,  nor  are  prisoners  allowed  to  be  overworked,  nor  are 
punishments  inflicted  upon  complaints  of  instructors  unless  upon  proper 
investigation  by  the  warden  or  deputy  such  complaints  are  ascertained 
to  be  well  founded.    Any  serious  iufraction  of  the  rules  by  an  instructor' 
results  in  his  in^^taut  dismissal.    There  is  no  more  liability  to  interfere  > 
with  discipline  under  this  system  than  there  would  be  under  any  other 
requiring  an  equal  number  of  men  in  charge  of  the  workshops.    The  | 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  contractors  alike  understand  that ' 
their  tenures  of  office  depend  upon  a  strict  observance  of  prison  rules. 

My  conclusion  is  that  in  eras  of  prosperity  the  competition  of  prison 
labor  is  not  felt;  that  duriug  periods  of  depression  it  is  felt,  not  because 
the  contractor  has  an  unfair  advantage,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that 
its  products  add  to  markets  then  usually  overstocked;  and  that  this 
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woald  also  be  the  result  of  any  system  of  productive  labor  tbat  has 
yet  been,  or  ever  can  be,  devised.    It  certainly  is  the  result  of  the  only 
I      other  practicable  system  having  any  reference  to  profit  now  in  opera- 
\      tion  in  the  northern  states  with  which  I  am  familiar,  namely,  the  pub- 
\     lie-account  system.    That  is  now  an  experiment  at  the  Elmira  reforma- 
.     tory,  which,  under  its  present  management,  undoubtedly  produces  as 
\    much  on  state  account  as  could  be  done  under  contracts  to  individuals. 
\    The  only  difference  is  that  the  state  realizes  the  profit  or  is  subjected 
\   to  the  loss  on  its  products  instead  of  the  contractor.    But  that  is  a  con- 
sideration of  no  real  concern,  either  to  the  prisoner  or  to  the  free  la- 
.  borer,  the  vital  question  being  how  far  the  market  is  affected  by  the 
products  of  their  labor.    But  that  system  applied  to  our  state  prisons 
would  be  certain  to  end  in  loss  to  the  state.    It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  men  to  take  charge  of  them  combining  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  prison  manager  and  the  business  capacity  necessary  to 
manage  successfully,  not  merely  a  single  great  industry,  but  a  variety 
of  smaller  ones;  and  if  such  men  could  be  found,  private  enterprise 
would  offer  them  far  greater  inducements  than  could  be  offered  to  a 
prison  warden.    The  state  of  Kew  York  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  system  in  the  losses  resulting  from  its  manufacture  of  iron  at  Clin- 
ton and  lime  at  Sing  Sing  on  state  account  to  warn  it  against  repeating 
the  costly  experiment  in  the  future. 

In  January,  1884,  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  made  its  first  an- 
nual report  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  This  report,  written  by 
Charles  F.  Peck,  commissioner  of  labor,  dealt  entirely  with  the  convict- 
labor  question,  and,  after  a  quite  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
he  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

A  statesmanlike  solution  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  involves  a 
system  whose  tendency  would  do  no  violence  to  the  principles  of  true 
prison  discipline  which  look  toward  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  nor 
to  the  firm  decree  o'f  justice  that  he  who  has  to  be  restrained  by  force 
from  transgressing  the  laws  of  society  must  support  himself  by  his  own 
toil. 

1     First.  Such  a  system  must  be  permanent  and  non-partisan  in  its  ad- 

1  ministration. 

I     The  science  of  reforming  criminals  is  one  of  tremendous  responsibil- 

'  ity,  and  of  vast  ]mi>ortance  to  the  state,  and  calls  for  the  service  of 
those  who  exx>ect  to  devote  their  lives  to  its  study  and  application.  No 
system  can  possibly  prove  successful  with  frequent  changes  of  adminis- 
tration, or  where  the  tenure  by  which  the  officers  hold  their  positions  is 
dependent  upon  influences  other  than  faithfulness,  efficiency,  and  good 

.results. 

'  Second.  The  management  and  discipline  of  each  state  prison  should 
be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  warden,  subject  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  state  prisons,  and  no  intercourse  permitted  between  the  convicts 

^  employed  and  any  outside  parties  interested  in  their  labor. 

The  interference  of  the  contract  system  with  the  discipline  of  prisons, 
wherever  that  system  prevails,  is  well  established. 

T&e  demoralizing  influence  of  association  of  outside  employes  of  con- 
tractors with  convicts  are  matter  of  notoriety. 

The  reporting  of  convicts  for  punishment  by  contractors'  agents,  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  has  been  attended 
with  widespread  and  shocking  abuses  and  cruelties. 
Third.  The  industries  at  which  convicts  are  kept  employed  should  be 
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distribated  as  widely  as  practicable,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  varioas 
capacities  and  temperaments  of  the  convicts,  and  to  lessen,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  burden  of  competi- 
tion with  any  department  of  free  industry. 

This  feature  of  prison  management  is  commended  by  all  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  industries  at  which  convicts  may  be  most  profitably  em- 
ployed, I  am  convinced  that  outdoor  labor,  such  as  agriculture,  mining, 
and  public  works,  are  not  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  proper 
discipline,  except  as  the  last  progressive  step  in  training,  testing,  and 
preparing  those  convicts  who  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  reform 
before  permitting  them  to  return  to  society.  Were  this  form  of  labor 
to  be  so  instituted  as  part  of  a  well-organized,  graded  system  of  classi- 
fication and  rewards,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  to  possess  many  and 
most  important  advantages  as  a  reformative  agency,  as  well  as  a  useful 
and  remunerative  form  of  employment^  but  the  employing  of  the  con- 
victs as  a  body  upon  public  or  outdoor  work  would  be  necessarily  at- 
tended with  many  of  the  evils  now  charged  against  the  contract  system, 
together  with  increased  cost  of  secure  custody,  and  its  tendency  to  train 
the  convicts  in  the  study  of  the  opportunities  for  escape  rather  than 
the  wisdom  of  reform. 

Attached  to  the  plan  of  employing  convicts  at  public  works  is,  also, 
not  only  the  competition  with  unskilled  labor  exclusively,  but  the  man- 
ifest evils  of  familiarizing  the  eyes  of  susceptible  youth  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  crime. 

It  seems  a  necessary  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  convicts  should 
be  employed  at  various  industries  conducted  within  the  prison  walls, 
until  at  least  they  had  merited  a  large  share  of  freedom  at  outdoor 
labor  by  continued  good  behavior. 

To  the  objection  that  skilled  labor  should  not  bear  the  competition  ex- 
clusively, it  must  be  considered  that  unskilled  labor  has  to  bear  a  large 
proportion  in  any  event,  as  prison  duties  and  such  outdoor  labor  as 
may  be  found  part  of  the  system  would  come  under  that  department. 

In  distributing  the  labor  of  the  convicts  amongst  the  various  iildus- 
tries  there  is  ample  room  for  selection  in  the  forms  of  labor  at  present 
carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 

BEGOMMENDATIONS. 

In  submitting  to  your  honorable  body  the  recommendations  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  prison  management  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  convicts  and  attended  with  least  injury  to  existing 
interests,  it  is  proper  that  the  evils  to  be  avoided  and  which  attach  to 
existing  systems  should  be  briefly  stated. 

The  contract  system  as  at  present  administered  has  been  found  im- 
perfect fbr  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  object  of  the  law  is  reform  for  the  convicts.  The  object 
of  the  contractor  is  to  make  money  from  his  labor  without  regard  to  his 
reform. 

Second.  It  is  destructive  of  prison  discipline  necessarily,  from  the  fbct 
that  the  prisoners  are  for  ten  hours  a  day  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
tractor and  his  agents,  who  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  their  refor- 
mation. 

Third.  It  renders  impossible  a  diversity  of  employment  suited  to  the  , 
different  capacities  of  the  prisoners  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  their 
moral  training. 
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Fourth.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  and  to  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety that  the  terms  of  the  best  condacted  prisoners  be  shortened*  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  keep  them  longer  in  prison. 

Fifth.  It  makes  impossible  any  proper  classification  and  separation 
of  the  prisoners,  but  places  in  daily  contact  the  comparatively  innocent 
with  the  most  hardened  and  depraved. 

Sixth.  The  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  convict  belong  to  the  state,  the 

laws  of  which  he  has  transgressed.    The  contract  system  gives  those 

profits  to  parties  not  representing  the  state  or  interested  or  responsible, 

except  for  monetary  considerations,  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 

discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 

f     Seventh.  Manufacturers  engaged  in  similar  industries  and  employing 

I  free  labor  claim  to  be  ipjurionsly  affected  in  their  business  by  the  oper- 

I  ations  of  the  contract  system. 

Eighth.  The  mechanical  and  laboring  interests  are  opposed  to  the 
contract  system  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  loss  of  employment  and 
reduction  of  wages.  ^ 

The  public-account  system  as  it  has  been  administered  in  this  state 
has  been  found  imperfect  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  It  was  extremely  costly. 

Second.  It  was  made  a  political  machine  to  furnish  places  for  small 
politicians  rather  than  an  institution  to  reform  the  criminals. 

Third.  The  convicts  were  employed  at  labor  not  adapted  to  remuner- 
ative results  or  to  any  possibility  of  discipline. 

Fourth.  The  officers  did  not  attend  to  their  duties. 

Fifth.  The  large  outlay  of  the  funds  of  the  state  gave  opportunity, 
in  the  general  disorder  and  mismanagement,  for  wholesale  extravagance 
and  peculation. 

Sixth.  The  councils  of  the  administration  were  divided,  and  conse- 
quently tiiere  was  no  unity  of  purpose  or  well-defined  responsibility. 

Seventh.  The  administration  was  altered  periodically  and  the  officers 
held  position  on  account  of  their  skill  in  politics,  not  prison  management. 

Eighth.  The  control  of  the  prisoners  was  put  in  the  hands  of  jealous 
and  scheming  incompetents. 

It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  outline  such  a  plan  of  general  prison 
discipline  and  management  as  will,  if  embodied  in  the  law,  enable  the 
superintendent  of  state  prisons  to  so  administer  the  affairs  of  that  de- 
partment that  the  grievances  now  existing  and  complained  of  may  be 
removed  and  a  system  established  which  will  make  the  prisons  reform- 
ative and  self-sustaining  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  free 
labor  or  of  invested  capital. 

In  this  connection,  and  to  this  end,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  youp 
honorable  body  the  following  recommendations,  to  wit : 

That  the  contracts  now  in  operation  between  the  state  and  the  follow- 
ing firms  employing  convict  labor  be  annulled : 

In  Sing  Sing  prison,  the  contract  with  Perry  &  Co.,  in  manufacture  (rf 
stoves;  the  contract  with  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company,  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  the  contract  with  Mahaney  & 
Stern,  in  laundry  work. 

In  Auburn  prison  the  following  contracts: 

Sheldon  &  Go.,  axles;  Auburn  Uollar  Company,  horse-collars;  Dann, 
Barber  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes ;  Hayden  &  Boyd,  hames ;  Jones  &  Mer- 
ritt,  hollow  ware. 

At  Clinton  prison,  the  contract  with  the  New  York  Clothing  Company, 
in  manufacture  of  clothing. 

All  of  said  contracts  having  been  found  illegal  and  void. 
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Second.  That  the  saperintendent  of  state  prisons  be  prohibited  by 
law  to  make  or  permit  any  contract  with  any  party  or  corporation  for 
the  labor  of  convicts  in  any  of  the  prisons  of  the  state. 

Third.  That  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall  immediately 
cause  to  be  published,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  contracts 
for  the  labor  of  convicts,  notices  of  proposals  for  manufacturing  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  said  prisons  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  to  him 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  discipline  of  the  prisons  and  the  remunerative 
employment  of  the  convicts. 

Fourth.  That  such  notice  of  proposals,  and  all  contracts  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  contain  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  party  or  corporation  entering  into  such  contract  with  the 
state  shall  agree  to  put  in  such  prison,  at  their  own  expense,  all  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  industry, 
and  to  furnish  the  raw  material  used  in  connection  therewith. 

(6)  Such  party  or  corporation  shall  also  pay  such  reasonable  rent  for 
the  use  of  shops,  storeroom,  and  prison  machinery  required  to  carry  on 
such  industry  as  the  warden  of  the  prison  may  consider  just  and  proper. 

(c)  Such  party  or  corporation  shall  pay  to  the  warden  of  the  prisou 
the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  goods  manufactured  under  such  contract, 
said  price  to  be  estimated  by  the  piece  in  the  same  manner  as  in  similar 
industries  outside  the  prisons. 

{d)  Such  firm  or  corporation  shall  also  agree  to  pay  for,  at  the  stipu- 
lated price,  all  goods  manufactured  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
which  are  made  to  the  standard  of  perfection  agreed  upon  between  the 
warden  and  such  contracting  parties,  said  contract  to  specify  the  max- 
imum number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  thereunder. 

(e)  The  warden  shall  agree  to  conduct  the  industry  specified  in  such 
contract  with  due  care  and  economy ;  to  keep  the  machinery  in  proi)er 
repair,  and  return  the  same  to  the  contracting  parties  at  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received,  natural  wear  and 
unavoidable  accidents  excepted ;  to  employ  necessary  Instructors  and 
foremen;  and  to  furnish  to  the  contractors,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  grade  and  standard  of  work- 
manship specified. 

(/)  That  the  employment  of  the  convicts  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  prisons. 

{g)  No  agent  or  employ^  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  allowed 
intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their, 
management,  except  such  skilled  instructors  as  may,  by  permission 
of  the  warden,  be  allowed  to  assist  the  foremen  and  instructors  in  im^ 
proving  or  perfecting  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

{h)  The  contracting  parties  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each 
month,  pay  to  the  warden  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  have  become  duQ 
forgoods  manufactured  under  the  contract  during  the  preceding  month. 

Fifth.  The  maximum  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  all  the 
state  prisons  in  any  industry  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  A:ee  mechanics  employed  in  that  identical  industry  in  the  state, 
and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  three  hundred  convicts  be  employed  in 
any  one  industry  or  separate  branches  thereof. 

Sixth.  Finally,  I  recommend  that  the  appointment  of  all  officers  under 
the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  be  non-partisan,  and  their  term  of 
office  be  made  permanent,  dependent  only  upon  good  conduct  and  effi- 
ciency. 

In  May,  1886,  an  act  was  passed  creating  *^  a  prison  labor  reform  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  investigating  how  best  to  employ  the  convicts 
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confined  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  of  this 
state  other  than  by  the  contract  system,  and  what  improvements  in  the 
commitment,  custody,  and  employment,  management,  and  discipline  of 
convicts  should  be  adopted,  and  to  regulate  the  employment  of  convict 
labor  in  the  said  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  pending  such 
investigation." 

This  act  provided  that  the  commission  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
report  to  the  next  legislature,  either  by  bill  or  otherwise,  upon  each  of 
the  following  subjects : 

First.  The  various  systems  of  employing  convicts,  and  especially  the 
reformatory  feature,  which  involves  the  convicts'  best  interest,  and  the 
self  sustaining  principle  of  maintaining  convicts  without  cost  to  the 
state. 

Second.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  employing  convicts  in  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  other  than  the  contract  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  heretofore  obtained  in  this  state,  and  upon  what  article 
of  manufacture  prison  labor  can  best  be  employed  with  a  view  of  dimin- 
ishing to  the  minimum  the  competition  which  now  exists  between  prison 
labor  and  free  labor. 

Third.  What  experiments  should  be  made  in  the  employment  of  con- 
victs  upon  any  new  industry,  and  in  which  of  the  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
or  reformatories  the  same  should  be  tested  and  under  whose  direction. 

Fourth.  The  best  method  by  which  can  be  established  a  graded  sys- 
tem in  the  commitment,  custody,  and  employment  of  all  convicts  in  tliis 
state,  with  a  view  of  classifying  and  separating  the  depraved  and  vi- 
cious from  those  possessing  a  type  of  character  susceptible  of  higher 
moral  improvement. 

Fifth.  What  abuses,  if  any,  obtain  in  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  convicts  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiarias,  and  reformatories 
of  this  state,  and  what  new  method,  change,  modification,  or  improve- 
ment should  be  adopted  in  this  behalf. 

This  commission  consisted  of  William  Bookstaver,  George  Blair,  and 
Enos  W.  Barnes,  and  it  submitted  its  report  to  the  legislature  February 
8, 1887.  The  commission  took  up  the  five  propositions  contained  in  the 
bill  creating  it  seriatim.    Of  the  first  it  says: 

In  the  consideration  of  the  first  proposition  involved,  the  com  mission 
desires  to  state  at  the  outset  its  deliberate  judgment  that  all  prison  con- 
victs should  be  employed.  Not  only  employed,  but  kept  busy  for  a  rea-» 
sonable  number  of  hours  on  six  days  of  the  week.  They  should  be 
employed  upon  productive  labor,  earning  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  convicts,  when  a  similar  requirement  is  made  of  citizens  who 
are  not  enemies  of  law.  Without  productive  labor  there  can  be  no 
health  of  discipline  and  no  progress  toward  reformation  in  any  prison. 
It  is  simply  brutal  to  suffer  convicts  to  remain  in  idleness.  In  many 
if  not  a  majority  of  instances  to  do  so  is  to  violate  the  terms  of  a 
sentence  which  usually  imposes  ^' hard  labor."  Idleness  in  prisons  is 
subversive  not  only  of  discipline  and  dangerous  as  rousing  the  passions 
thus  given  free  rein^  but  is  destructive  of  all  moral  influences  of  health, 
mentally  and  physically,  as  well  as  of  every  impulse  of  reformation 
or  improvement.  The  experiences  at  Auburn  prison,  where  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  several  hundred  convicts  have  remained  in  en- 
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forced  idleness^  due  in  part  to  the  expiratiou  of  oontraots  and  in  part 
to  a  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  sufficient  appropriation  for  their 
employment,  furnishes  all  that  is  necessary  in  proof  of  the  disaster  flow- 
ing from  idleness  in  prisons.  Added  to  a  material  increase  in  disease 
and  hospital  representation,  and  a  baneful  decline  of  discipline,  there 
were  transferred  from  that  prison  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1886,  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  twenty-six  prisoners  as  against 
six  similar  transfers  during  the  preceding  year.  In  the  face  of  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  intelligent  or  reasoning 
men  in  behalf  of  the  principle  or  the  practice  of  giving  to  convicts  their 
share,  and  a  generous  share,  of  labor  upon  productive  industries  during 
the  entire  term  of  their  imprisonment.  Your  commission  therefore 
urg:es  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  great  necessity  of  pro- 
viding employment  at  once  for  such  convicts  as  are  not  now  employed, 
as  well  as  to  forestall  and  prevent  similar  and  more  serious  disaster 
which  must  come  to  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  where,  on  February 
28th  instant,  no  less  than  760  convicts  will  be  left  in  idleness  by  expira- 
tion of  a  contract,  unless  the  necessary  legislative  means  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  it. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  the  commission  discards  the  piece-price  plan 
in  the  following  conclusion:  ^ 

Only  a  few  years  since  there  arose  in  this  state  a  cry  from  the  ranks  . 
of  the  laborer  against  the  contract  system.    The  result  was  the  aboli-  ) 
tiou  of  that  system  three  years  ago.    Those  who  declared  against  the  ; 
contract  system  not  only  did  not  object  to  the  piece-price  plan,  but  in ;        \ 
some  instances  commended  it.    But  a  careful  and  painstaking  examina- .'  ^ 

tion  of  the  piece-price  plan  in  practical  operation,  and  where  the  com-|  ^-^ 
parative  tests  have  been  fairly  applied,  shows  it  to  be  clearly  more  op-.* 
pressive  and  therefore  more  offensive  to  competitive  free  labor  in  certain 
respects  than  even  the  contract  system.  The  system  of  labor  known  a$ 
the  piece-price  plan  has  been  tested  in  several  prisons,  notably  in  New 
Jersey.  The  result  shows  that,  so  far  from  meeting  the  objections  of 
prison  labor  competition,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  change  there 
from  the  contract  to  the  piece-price  plan,  the  latter  was  found  to  be  a  , 
more  serious  competitor  with  free  labor  than  the  contract  system.  It  was  ,' 
clearly  demonstrated  that  more  goods  were  manufactured  and  turned  .' 
loose  ui)on  the  market  per  capita  than  under  the  contract  system,  and 
that  the  state  received  less  pay  for  it.  Less  hours  of  daylight  in  winter  »  . 
and  the  botch  work  of  beginners  or  of  inferior  workmen  militated  against 
the  state,  it  is  true,  but  in  order  to  meet  the  agreement  with  the  em- 
ploying agent  or  contractor,  a  greater  amount  of  work  and  greater  ratio 
of  production  was  required.  The  state,  becoming  the  manufacturer  by 
this  system,  agrees  to  furnish  a  given  quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
within  a  specified  time,  as  well  as  at  a  given  price,  and  of  necessity  such 
goods  must  come  up  to  the  standiuxl  fixed  by  the  party  who  takes  the 
product.  If  from  any  cause — unskilfulness  or  viciousness  entering  con- 
spicuously into  this  estimate— these  goods  are  damaged,  or  fail  to  reach 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  fixed  and  passed  upon  by  the  contract- 
ing agent,  they  are  of  course  rejected,  and  the  state  is  the  loser.  .  By 
this  system  also  citizen  "instructors"  employed  by  the  contracting 
agent  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  convicts.  This  was  one^ 
of  the  objections  urged  against  the  contract  system  proper,  as  often,  if 
not  always  and  of  necessity,  interfering  with  prison  discipline.  If  profit 
and  product  were  the  end  and  aim  chiefly  to  be  desired,  there  would  be 
no  material  objection  to  urge  against  the  piece-price  plmi  as  the  next 
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best  thing  to  the  old  contract  system,  or  as  the  contract  system  by  an- 
other name,  with  certain  modifications  nnfavorable  to  state  profit  and 
the  interests  of  free  labor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reformation  of 
convicts  is  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  the  question  of  profit  from 
convict  labor  must  be  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  the  state  and  its  chosen 
officials  must  have  full  control  of  the  task,  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
discipline  of  the  convicts,  as  vrell  as  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  manufactured  product,  regulated  by  such  rules,  rewards,  or 
punishments  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  necessary  to  a  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  tasks  assigned. 

Discarding  the  piece-price  plan  left  the  commission  to  discoss  the 
public-account  system,  and  this  system  was  recommended  for  the  state 
of  New  York  in  the  following  language: 

The  system  of  prison  labor  known  as  the  public-account  system  has 
objections  which  have,  through  wide  discussion  and  dissemination,  pre- 
vented it  in  some  instances  from  becoming  popular,  and  in  manr  in- 
stances denied  it  trial  even  as  an  experiment.    But  if  the  principle  to 
be  recognized  in  the  employment  of  convict  labor  shall  be  that  such  a 
system  be  chosen  as  shall  first  tend  to  promote  in  greatest  measore 
the  discipline,  punishment,  and  reformation  of  the  convict,  t^at  sh^ 
best  fit  him  to  r«-enter  society,  then  a  system  other  than  the  piece-price 
plan  must  be  sought.    The  proportion  which  should  be  earned  towsod 
deft*aying  the  cost  of  maintenai^pe  should  be  of  secondary  importance 
and  regulated  according  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  various 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories.    Under  which  system  can 
these  results  be  best  attained  t    Is  it  the  public-account  system!    lliis 
is  a  question  of  vast  moment,  and  one  which  has  awakened  wide  and 
/  earnest  discussion.    It  has  its  objections,  as  it  has  its  advantages. 
/    Under  such  a  system  the  state  becomes  a  manufacturer  and  a  seller  of 
/     goods  upon  the  open  market,  while  on  tl^  other  hand  it  can  regulate 
the  amount  manufactured  of  any  given  product,  however  diversified. 
There  is,  too,  the  danger  of  desire  or  effort  on  the  part  of  wardens  or 
superintendents  to  make  better  and  better  financial  showing  each  year, 
as  well  as  in  comparison  with  other  systems.    Unless  this  pKiint  is 
guarded  with  great  care  ^ome  of  the  severest  abuses  complained  of 
under  the  contract  system  are  liable  to  gain  entrance  and  receive  en- 
couragement under  the  publicaccoant  system.    But  no  system,  how- 
ever wise  in  conception  and  however  carefully  guarded,  can  be  entirdy 
free  from  the  danger  of  abuses  in  management.    The  public-account 
\  .  system  is  understood  to  contemplate  the  employment  at  productive 
;  1  labor  of  convicts  by  the  warden  or  superintendent  for  and  under  direc- 
'  '  tion  of  the  state,  without  the  interference  and  wholly  free  from  the  in- 
-' ,,  pervention  of  outside  individuals  or  interests.    The  state  provides  the 
'  plant,  as  it  also  must  provide  the  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  goods,  but  it  also  and  absolutely  controls  the  volume  of  prod- 
uct in  any  given  industry.    If  diversity  of  occupation  be  a  guiding  or 
controlling  impulse,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  such  experiment  or 
trial.    If  to  discard  the  machinery  necessary  to  vast  industries  and 
train  convicts  to  the  acquirement  of  a  trade,  rather  than  to  work  them 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  thus  the  better  fit 
them  for  self-support  at  discharge,  the  public-account  system  offers 
the  privilege  of  a  trial. 

Under  no  other  system  can  this  be  accomplished.    It  is  the  only  sys- 
tem under  which  the  state  has  complete  control  of  the  convict,  unawed 
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by  obligations  or  demands  of  contractor,  agent,  or  <4nstructor."   There 
are  many  thoosandB  of  individuals  in  this  state  sustained  by  public 
charity.    Every  one  of  such,  including  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  | . 
at  Bath,  should  be  clothed  by  the  product  of  prison  labor,  and  by  so  |  ' 
much  reduce  the  complaints  of  competitive  free  labor.    Many  of  these  n 
Bopplies  are  now  purchased  of  second  and  third  parties  in  trade  at  a  I , 
considerable  increase  of  necessary  cost.    The  entire  abolition  of  ma-   1 
chinery  in  the  manufacture  of  prison-made  goods  might  not  be  advisa-  ; 
ble  to  nrge,  though  the  discontinuance  of  steam  power  might  be.    To 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  cause  for  just  or  reasonable  complaints  of  i 
free  labor  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  pub-  | 
lie. -V  It  was  the  growing  inroads  of  the  contract  system  upon  the  rights 
and  opportunities  of  worthy  free  laborers  which  created  the  sentiment 
which  swept  the  contract  system  from  the  statute-books  of  the  state. 
If  now  a  pronounced  duty  confronts  those  npon  whom  devolves  the  re-  ' 
sponsibility  of  determining  what  system  shall  be  adopted  for  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  this  state,  that  dnty  is  not  less  sacred  as  involving 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  than  of  the  care,  discipline,  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  convict.    And  if  there  be  a  system  nnder  which  both  these 
interests  may  be  conserved,  and  only  one  under  which  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, no  plainer  logic  can  be  evolved  from  reason  than  that  it  is  the 
plain,  practical,  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  promptly  to  adopt 
it,  and  as  promptly  to  put  to  rest  the  unfortunate  and  unprofitable  con- 
flicts which  have  long  vexed  the  land,  and  which  still  menace  its  peace 
and  prosperity. 

For  the  reasons  urged,  your  commission,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  interests  and  responsibilities  involved,  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  public-account  system  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor.4 
The  choice  is  made  in  the  discharge  of  a  conscientious  duty  and  after 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  subject  in  detail.  This  duty  was  not  sought, 
but  rather  imposed.  It  was  not  accepted  without  a  fair  conception  of 
the  delicacies  and  difficulties  surrounding  it,  and  its  discharge  has  been 
in  the  desire  fairly  to  subserve  the  highest  interests  involved.  There 
were,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  but  two  systems  left  from  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, choice  must  be  made  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in 
this  state.  The  commission  believes  that  the  correct  tendency  and 
logic  of  the  times  trend  in  the  direction  of  ''prison  labor  reform,"  and 
so  believing,  it  had  but  one  intelligent  duty  to  perform,  and  that  duty 
was  to  adopt  the  only  system  which  opened  the  way  to  reforms  both 
needed  and  demanded. 

Belative  to  the  third  proposition,  the  commission  says: 

Answering  the  inquiry  as  to  ''What  experiments  should  be  made  in 
the  employment  of  convicts  upon  any  new  industry  t"  the  commission 
is  not  prepared  to  answer  as  it  would  like  to.  The  limited  time  allotted 
us  has  been  consumed  in  the  investigation  of  systems  of  prison  manage- 
ment as  reflected  in  results,  to  alleged  or  existing  abuses,  and  to  a 
practical  solution  of  the  one  paramount  demand,  to  wit :  The  employ- 
ment of  the  large  number  of  convicts  now  and  soon  to  become  idle  by 
expiration  of  contracts.  But  from  limited  research  the  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  experiments  may  profitably  be  made  in  the  near 
future  upon  certain  or  several  new  industries.  Experiments,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  ventured  upon  without  first  carefully  estimating  their 
cost. 

Belative  to  the  fourth  proposition,  as  to  the  best  method  by  which 
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can  be  established  a  graded  system  In  the  commitment^  custody,  uid 
employment  of  all  convictSy  the  commission  makes  six  recommendations, 
as  follows : 

First.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  or  law  requiring  all  prisoners  sentenced 
to  whatever  penal  institution  to  be  sent  after  by  an  officer  from  the 
prison,  penitentiary,  or  reformatory  to  which  they  shall  be  sentenced. 
The  object  and  advantages'  of  this  are  obvious.  It  would  be  a  saving  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  taxpayers.  It  would  stop  the  unwholesome 
pressure'  of  influence  upon  courts  to  send  convicted  persons  to  distant 
prisons  or  penitentiaries,  from  which  excessive  and  unnecessary  fees  aire 
realized.  It  would  end  a  traffic  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  humiliating  and 
would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every  good  citizen,  as  it  has  been 
and  still  continues  to  be  done  in  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut. 

Second.  The  commitment  of  all  i>erson8  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  one  year  or  more  to  the  state  prisons,  instead  of  the  pen- 
itentiaries, except  those  properly  to  be  sentenced  to  reformatories  or 
houses  of  correction.  It  may  well  be  asked  by  what  rule  of  just  rea- 
soning can  state  convicts  be  sent  to  county  penitentiaries,  paying  sach 
county  authorities  for  their  maintenance,  while  the  county  receives  the 
benefit  of  and  profit  upon  their  labor  t  For  just  such  a  luxury  as  this 
the  state  annually  pays  out  of  its  treasury  from  $40,000  to  $60,000. 

Third.  A  suitable  prison  should  be  provided  for  the  detention  of  all 
female  prisoners  sentenced  for  felonies,  and  such  prison  be  so  constructed 
that  the  inmates  may  be  properly  classified. 

Fourth.  Compulsory  education  or  attendance  upon  class  exercises 
should  be  required  oi  every  inmate  of  a  prison — old  or  young,  flLret  of- 
fender or  incorrigible.  Ignorant  persons  of  advanced  years  may  not 
learn  easily,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  But  even  for  them  to  listen  to  prof- 
itable readings  or  lectures  upon  religious,  moral,  or  economic  topics,  or 
to  give  attention  to  progressive  educational  exercises  can  do  no  harm 
and  may  awaken  new  impulses.  Education  is  essential  to  reformation. 
Eight  hours  each  working  day  are  enough  for  convict  labor,  and  two 
hours  m^y  profitably  be  spent  in  study  or  class  exercises. 

Fifth.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  life. 
Community  has  no  use  for  such.  The  chronic  burglar,  thief,  embezzler, 
robber,  or  murderer  should  be  given  to  understand  that  a  limit  has  been 
set  upon  the  privilege  of  pursuing  his  occupation.  What  is  an  incor- 
rigible t  The  commission  favors  drawing  the  line  at  third  conviction 
for  felony.  Less  than  that  might  possibly  be  uiyust.  More  than  that 
positively  is  not  required  to  demonstrate  a  desperate  and  dangerous 
character.  No  more  efficacious  restraint  could  by  any  possibility  be  put 
upon  the  pursuit  of  grave  crimes.  Upon  this  point  the  commission  has 
spent  earnest  and  exhaustive  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perienced prison  managers,  and  with  not  one  single  exception  have  we 
found  the  man  of  experience  to  doubt  the  justness  or  desirableness  of 
giving  to  incorrigibles  a  life  sentence.  Fortunately  for  all  interested 
in  this  most  important  feature  of  prison  reform,  not  only  is  precedent 
found,  but  the  judgment  of  able  writers  is  at  hand  in  testimony  of  the 
propriety  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  law  and  practice. 

Sixth.  The  argument  is  advanced  and  has  been  favorably  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind  that  the  reformatory  idea  of  parolling  prisoners 
presumed  to  be  first  offenders  is  wholesome  and  to  be  commended.  IM 
is  claimed  to  offer  encouragement  to  reformation  and  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Elmira  reformatory  is 
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now  filled  to  its  utmost  reasonable  capacity,  and  that  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing growth  of  that  prison  family  is  not  only  apparent  but  likely  to 
continue^  and  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  another  similar 
institution  might  profitably  be  established,  this  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  an  experiment  might  be  tried,  which,  if  found  to  work  ad- 
vantageously, would  obviate  both  the  necessity  and  the  expense  of 
creating  another  reformatory.  A  law  or  section  of  a  law  empowering 
committing  magistrates  or  judges  to  suspend  sentence  in  cases  of  un- 
questioned first  offences  and  granting  the  offender  a  parol  upon  the 
application  and  bond  of  parent,  guardian,  or  employer,  and  conditioned 
upon  the  good  behavior  of  the  person  so  convicted,  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  found  to  work  beneficent  and  satisfactory  results.  Who,  than 
the  court  before  whom  the  offender  is  tried,  could  better  know  the  facts 
entering  into  the  case,  or  better  or  more  wisely  exercise  this  discrimi- 
nation t  And  if  encouragement  to  reformation  be  a  guiding  impulse  in 
cases  of  this  character,  how  could  the  inducement  to  reform  be  better 
founded  than  by  mercifully  sparing  the  offender,  his  family,  and  friends 
the  deep  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  incarceration  within  prison  walls. 
If  contrition  and  reformation  be  available  its  fountain  head  must  be 
discerned  in  the  merciful  and  generous  disposition  indicated.  But  if 
the  offender  be  discovered  to  possess  the  elements  of  incorrigibility  in 
such  degree  as  to  prevent  the  reformation  sought  he  may  readily  be 
brought  before  the  court,  sentenced,  and  punished.  The  liability  of  mis- 
judgment  of  character  and  of  being  deceived  in  the  plan  suggested  is 
surely  no  greater  than  if  the  convicled  one  be  parolled  and  sent  out 
from  a  reformatory  after  a  period  of  humiliation  and  discipline  more  or 
less  severe.  A  monthly  report  to  the  court  ^m  the  person  parolled 
or  from  his  bondsman  could  quite  as  safely  be  depended  upon  as  the 
methods  employed  at  existing  reformatories.  The  commission  respect- 
fully recommends  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  plan  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Besponding  to  the  fifth  request  of  the  act  the  commission  reviews  the 
general  abuses  which  it  noted  as  occurring  in  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  state : 

First.  United  States  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the 
prisons  or  penitentiaries  of  this  state.  Of  these  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1886,  there  were  324,  for  whose  maintenance  noth- 
ing is  paid  by  the  general  government,  but  whose  labor  has  been  sought 
in  furtherance  of  the  contract  system.  As  the  contract  system  is  dead 
the  United  States  prisoners  should  go.  Our  state  prisons  and  other 
penal  institutions  are  sufficiently  peopled,  and  in  many  instances  over- 
crowded. 

Second.  The  practice  of  sentencing  well-known  offenders,  convicted 
of  grave  offenses,  for  short  terms  should  be  discontinued.  The  cost  of 
continued  pursuit  and  trial  of  such  criminals  is  a  burden  upon  taxa- 
tion and  a  mockery  of  justice.  The  firm  application  of  the  maximum 
sentence  in  such  cases,  it  is  believed,  would  produce  safer  and  better 
results. 

Third.  The  employment  or  retention  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  or  re- 
formatories of  officers  addicted  to  gross  exhibitions  of  ill-temper  or 
passion,  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  while  on   duty,  or  to  profanity 

ght  not  to  be  permitted.    Such  instances  are  found  to  exist*    The  in- 
uence  is  pernicious.    Efforts  to  reform  come  with  ill-grace,  and  with 
poor  effect,  from  officers  whose  practices  or  habits  ne^  reforming  as 
much  as  those  of  the  law-breaker. 
16261  LAB ^21 
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Foartli.  The  old  statute  regalatiog  transfers  from  one  prison  to  an- 
other should  be  re-enacted.  That  statute  provided  that  the  list  of  con- 
yicts  for  transfer  should  be  selected  from  the  last  fifty  admitted  to  the 
prison.  The  practice  of  discrimination  in  such  selection,  by  which  one 
prison  is  relieved  of  and  another  prison  burdened  by  the  most  repulsive 
or  undesirable  convicts,  is  neither  fair  nor  just. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  wooden  slop  buckets  should  be  superseded  by  those 
made  of  metal  and  lined  with  porcelain.  This  is  a  sanitary  measure  of 
importance,  and  the  cost  attending  such  a  change  would  not  be  con- 
siderable. 

Sixth.  Better  hospital  provision  should  be  made  in  all  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  reformatories  to  the  end  that  bad  eases  may  be  kept  sep- 
arate. To  compel  a  convalescing  patient  to  enduve  the  presence  of 
loathsome  disease  or  acute  suffering  in  others  is  not  just. 

Seventh.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  employment  only  of 
physicians  of  the  highest  skill,  and  requirement  should  be  made  that 
all  such  reside,  and  remain  permanently,  in  the  prison,  penitentiary,  or 
reformatory. 

Eighth.  Provision  should  also  be  made  so  that  women  who  are  foond 
to  be  pregnant  may  be  temporarily  removed  to  a  hospital,  to  the  end 
that  innocent  offspring  may  not  be  born  in  prison. 

Mnth.  All  felons  committed  should  be  photographed  at  least  three 
times  during  incarceration — at  the  beginning  in  citizens'  clothes,  and 
before  hair  or  whiskers  are  removed ;  in  convict  dress ;  and  again  after 
being  dressed  for  departure.  And  the  system  of  body  measurements, 
similar  to  those  employed  in  France,  should  also  be  required,  so  that 
complete  identity  of  such  convicts  may  be  secured. 

Tenth.  A  uniform  system  of  prison  records  and  bookkeeping  through- 
out  the  state  is  recommended. 

Eleventh.  The  office  of  state  agent  should  be  abolished  and  the  fund 
no\V^idisbursed  by  him,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  necessary,  should  be 
similarly  used  by  prison  wardens.  This  would  result  in  a  large  saving 
of  the  fund  now  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Twelfth.  All  the  clothes  of  prisoners  at  admission  should  be  burned, 
to  avoid  possibility  of  conveying  infectious  diseases. 

Thirteenth.  The  underclothing  of  all  inmates  should  be  marked,  to 
the  end  that  one  convict  may  not  be  compelled  to  wear  the  undercloUi- 
ing  of  another. 

Fourteenth.  Children  of  tender  age  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions where  older  criminals  are  detained.  Such  contact  and  association 
is  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Fifteenth.  No  person  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a  given 
product  should  be  selected  or  suffered  to  act  as  a  salesman  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  product  of  any  state  prison,  penitentiary  or  reformatory. 

The  commission  sums  up  its  whole  work  by  recommending  the  fol- 
lowing act : 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  employment  of  prisoaers  in  the  penal  institations  in  this  state, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Thepeopleofthe  state  of  New  TorJcj  represented  in  senate  and  assemhlffy  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  system  of  labor  in  the  state  prisons,  reformatories  and 
penitcmt^ai^ei^  in  this  state  under  state  control,  shall  hereafter  be  t^^ 
known  as  the  ^^ state''  or  ^^public-account"  system;  and  the  system  of 
labor  in  the  various  county  penitentiaries  of  the  state  under  county  con- 
trol shall  be  that  of  the  "county-account  system." 
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Sbo.  2.  The  saperintendeiit  of  state  prisons^  together  with  the  comp- 
troller, the  president  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  health  and  the  commissioDer  of  statistics  of  labor, 
shall  constitate  a  board  which  shall  fix  and  determine  firom  time  to  time 
the  number  of  convicts  which  may  be  employed  in  the  aforesaid  penal 
institntions  in  any  one  industry,  and  to  designate  the  industries  or 
kinds  of  labor  which  may  hereafter  be  carried  on  in  said  institntions, 
having  reference  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  said  convicts,  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  such  institntions,  the  financial  interests  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  the  interests  and  welfare  of  outside  labor :  Pro- 
vided^ however  J  That  such  board  shall  not  authorize  the  employment  of 
over  two  hundred  convicts  in  any  one  industry,  except  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  clothing  at  Clinton  prison,  wherein  the  number  shall  not  exceed 
eight  hundred,  and  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware,  wherein  the 
number  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred,  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  wherein  the  number  of  convicts  authorized  to  be  employed  shall 
not  exceed  one  thousand,  and  no  greater  number  of  convicts  shall  be 
employed  or  other  industries  carried  on  than  shall  be  determined  by  said 
bosurd  within  the  limitations  herein  prescribed;  and  in  determining  the 
various  trades  or  branches  of  industry  to  be  carried  on  in  said  institu- 
tions, the  said  board  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  select  such  trades  or 
industries  as  will  least  afifect  or  iiynre  outside  industrieain  this  state. 

Seo.  3.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  and  the  managers  or  other 
authorities,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  having  charge  of 
the  other  penal  institutions  in  this  state,  are  authorized,  within  the 
appropriations  which  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  state  or 
the  counties  supporting  such  institutions,  to  procure  and  maintain,  or 
cause  to  be  procured  and  maintained,  all  necessary  materials,  machinery, 
tools,  apparatus,  or  accommodations  needful  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  and  conducting  such  trades  and  industries  as  may  be  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  They  may  employ  all  necessary  agents 
and  dispose  of  the  products  of  such  labor,  which  products  shall  not  be 
sold  for  a  price  less  than  the  open  market  value  of  such  products. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  or  other  officials  in  charge 
.  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  those  in  charge  of  all 
the  charitable  institutions  in  the  state,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  state,  to  purchase  from  the  proper  official  of  such  penal  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  state,  whatever  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  or 
other  articles  suitable  for  th»  use  of  the  inmates  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, provided  the  same  are  manufactured  by  and  can  be  had  from 
such  institntions ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
state  prisons  or  the  managers  of  such  penal  institutions,  to  supply  such 
articles  upon  demand  at  the  reasonable  cost  of  their  production. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  state  ])risons 
or  the  wardens  or  managers  of  any  of  the  penal  institutions  mentioned 
in  this  act,  to  hereafter  receive  or  permit  to  be  received  therein  any 
prisoner  convicted  in  any  United  States  court  or  the  court  of  any  other 
state  other  than  the  state  of  New  York. 

Seo.  6.  The  wilful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  or  the  managers  or  other 
officers  in  charge  of  any  of  the  penal  institutions  mentioned  in  this  act, 
or  the  wilful  neglect  or  failure  to  carry  out  the  provisions  on  the  part 
of  said  officials,  shall  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  their  removal  by  the 
.'^(ovemor,  but  no  such  removal  shall  be  made  until  said  o^ials  shall 
be  notified  of  the  acts  charged  against  them,  and  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard ;  and  such  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  aforesaid  shall 
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be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  $250,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  sach  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  or  re- 
peal chapter  83  of  the  laws  of  1883,  or  to  affect  contracts  for  prison  labor 
made  prior  to  the  passage  of  chapter  21  of  the  laws  of  1884 ;  nor  shall 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  affect  the  penitentiaries  or  workhooaes 
on  Black  well's  island  so  long  as  the  products  of  such  institutions  are 
used  or  absorbed  in  supplying  the  charitable  or  penal  institutions  und» 
the  charge  of  the  department  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons  hereafter  convicted  of  felonies,  where  the  punish- 
ment proposed  to  be  inflicted  is  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  one  year  or 
longer,  such  persons  shall  be  committed  to  the  state  prisons,  and  not 
to  any  penitentiary ;  but  this  section  shall  not  affect  commitments  to 
reformatories,  houses  of  correction  or  houses  of  refuge,  protectories,  or 
industrial  schools.  This  section  shall  not  affect  sentences  of  females  con- 
victed of  felonies  until  a  separate  state  prison  shall  be  provided  for  their 
imprisonment. 

Seo.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  aets  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  closing  its  most  valuable  report,  the  commission  uses  the  following 
language : 

The  honor  of  the  state,  the  interests  of  the  great  army  of  firee 
laborers,  the  best  good  to  be  attained  to  the  convict  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation ;  humanity  and  charity  join  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  system 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hour,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  and  herewith  commended  by  the  commission  in  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nesfj.^ndeavor  to  gather  from  out  the  conflict  of  interests  and  opinions 
practical  suggestions  and  attainable  ends. 

OHIO. 

In  1877,  in  accordance  with  a  house  resolution,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est of  the  state. 

2.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  interest  of  free  labor. 

3.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
convicts. 

4.  The  profits  of  prison  contractors,  and  their  advantages  over  other 
manufacturers. 

5.  The  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  contract  system,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  whereby  the  profits  of  convict  labor  shall  accrue  to  the 
state,  county,  or  city  having  control  of  any  penal  institution. 

This  committee  consisted  of  John  Fehrenbach,  William  Johnson,  D.  J. 
Edwards,  Peter  S.  Stryker,  and  J.  G.  Meuser. 

After  taking  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and  duly  considering 
the  questions  submitted  to  it,  the  committee  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  Tlv^  cOBtract  system  interferes  in  an  undue  manner  with  the  honesl^ 
industry  of  the  state.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  crippling  the  business  of 
many  of  our  manufacturers }  it  has  been  the  cause  of  driving  many  of  then 
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out  of  basiness ;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  our  mechanics ;  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  pauperizing  a  large  portion  of  our  laborers  and  increasing 
crime  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  it  has  beeh  no  benefit  to  the  state ; 
as  a  reformatory  agency  it  has  been  a  complete,  total,  and  miserable 
failure ;  it  has  hardened  more  criminals  than  atiy  other  cause ;  it  has 
made  total  wrecks,  morally,  of  thousands  and  thousands  who  would 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  paths  of  vice  and  crime  under  a  proper 
system  of  prison  management,  but  who  now  have  resigned  their  fate  to 
a  life  of  hopeless  degradation ;  it  has  not  a  single  commendable  feature^ 
its  tendency  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  In  short,  it  is  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  the  unfortunates  who  are 
compelled  to  live  and  labor  under  its  evil  influences ;  it  enables  a  clavss 
of  men  to  get  rich  out  of  the  crimes  committed  by  others ;  it  leaves  upon 
the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  state  a  relic  of  the  very  worst  form  of  human 
slavery  ^  it  is  a  bone  of  ceaseless  contention  between  the  state  and  its 
mechanical  and  industrial  interests ;  it  is  abhorred  by  all  and  resix^cted 
by  none  except  those,  perhaps,  who  make  profit  and  gain  out  of  it.  It 
should  be  tolerated  no  longer,  but  abolished  at  once. 

2.  The  penal  institutions  throughout  the  state  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  men  who,  after  a  thorongh  and  rigid  examination,  have  proven 
themselves  thoroughly  competent  and  efficient.  Place  these  institutions 
now  and  for  all  time  beyond  all  partisan,  sectarian,  and  political  con- 
trol whatsoever.  Let  the  industries  of  the  prisons  be  managed  by  the 
heads  of  those  institutions,  and  let  whatever  profit,  if  any  accrue 
from  convict  labor,  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  state,  city,  or  county 
having  control  of  such  institutions.  Many  of  our  eminent  prison  man- 
agers are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  to  allow  prisoners  to  participate 
in  the  profits  of  their  labor  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior  would  not 
only  be  an  incentive  to  reform  but  would  enable  them,  when  discharged, 
to  seek  honorable  employment  and  thus  place  themselves  beyond  tethp- 
tation  to  relapse  into  crime.  This  plan,  wherever  it  has  been  put  in 
practice,  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  Take,  for  example,  the 
large  industrial  prison  of  Count  SoUohub,  at  Moscow,  Russia.  In  this 
prison  each  convict  is  permitted  to  choose  the  trade  he  wishes  to  learn, 
and  as  soon  as  he  masters  it  he  is  permitted  to  share  in  his  earnings. 
In  many  cases  he  is  allowed  two-thirds.  This  system  furnishes  such  a 
great  stimulus  to  industry  that  many  prisoners  often  become  good  work- 
men in  a  very  few  months.  In  a  reformatory  point  of  view  it  has  been 
a  decided  success.  Out  of  2,100  prisoners  discharged  in  six  years  only 
nine  were  returned.  Ko  penal  institution  in  the  world  can  show  a  bet- 
ter record.  Whether  or  not  the  same  results  would  follow  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  adoption  of  this  system  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  quite 
certain,  however,  that  if  the  profits  of  convict  labor  were  shared  by  the 
state  and  the  prisoners,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  prisoners 
and  for  society  than  it  can  be  under  a  system  which  gives  the  entire 
earnings  of  prisoners  to  contractors. 

Your  committee  has  weighed  well  the  objections  raised  against  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  places  the  management  of  the  industries  of 
a  prison  in  the  hands  of  the.  officer  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  but 
fail  to  find  any  reason  why  sufficient  integrity  cannot  be  found  among 
our  people  to  supply  honest  and  competent  officers  to  control  our  penal 
institutions  aa  well  as  other  departments  of  state.  There  is  no  evidence 
tOc«how  that  these  institutions  will  be  made  any  worse  tbfin  tbey  are 
under  the  contract  system,  but  the  evidence  that  they  will  be  made 
better  is  overwhelming  and  irrefragable. 
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3.  A  classification  of  prisoners,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  crime, 
we  deem  indispensable  to  their  reformation  and  general  moral  improve- 
ment. Separate  the  vicioos  and  depraved  from  those  less  hardened  to 
crime,  and  teach  them  a  fall  trade  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

4.  In  order  to  avoid  any  undae  interference  with  the  interest  of  free 
labor,  a  multiplication  of  the  various  trades,  as  much  as  possible,  would 
seem  to  as  as  famishing  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of.  Then  let 
the  state  pat  the  products  of  convict  labor  apon  the  market  as  otho' 
manufacturers  do,  and  sell  them  at  their  market  value.  Farthermon^ 
let  such  branches  of  iiidustry  be  selected  as  will  least  interfere  wiUi  the 
industries  of  the  state. 

The  adoption  of  a  system  such  as  your  committee  recommends  we 
feel  confident  would  obviate  all  the  evils  connected  with  the  oontraet 
system.  Our  manufacturers  would  then  have  no  cause  for  complaint, 
and  the  contention  which  has,  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  existed  be- 
tween the  state  and  its  mechanical  interests  would  forever  cease.  The 
unfortunate  convict  would  have  a  door  thrown  open  to  him  which  woold 
lead  to  a  higher  plane  and  a  higher  order.  There  would  then  be  oppor- 
tunity for  his  reformation  and  to  reclaim  him  from  the  paths  of  vice  aad 
crime  and  send  him  out  into  society  with  his  reformation  complete.  To 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  exert  ev^ 
efibrt,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Reformation  should  be  the  paramooot 
idm,  and  all  financial,  as  well  as  other,  aims  should  be  merely  secondwy 
considerations.  The  state  has  no  right  to  make  money  out  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  expense  of  his  reformation,  mnch  less  delegate  that  pow^ 
to  other  parties. 

We  therefore  trust  that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  looking  to  d 
change  in  the  management  of  our  penal  institutions.  In  doing  this  we 
are  put  to  no  risk,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
adopt  a  system  more  injurious  than  the  contract  system.  It  is  a  duty 
we  lowe  to  society  and  the  unfortunate  human  beings  behind  oar  prison 
walls,  that  measures  be  adopted  which  will  give  them  opportunity  to 
reform  and  re-enter  society,  morally  and  intellectually  better  men. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  April,  1877,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  joint 
special  committee,  consisling  of  Hugh  Young,  William  B.  BobertB, 
Gtoorge  W.  Hall,  William  P.  Scheil,  and  Charles  B.  (Centner,  on  the 
part  of  the  house,  and  A.  J.  Herr,  Horatio  G.  Fisher,  and  James 
G.  Clark,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  to  investigate  the  contract  convict- 
labor  system,  as  carried  on  in  the  penal  institations  of  that  common- 
wealth, upon  the  following  subjects : 

First.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  mannfactoruig 
interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Second.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  interests  of 
free  labor. 

Third.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  reformation  of 
the  convict. 

Fourth.  What  advantage.  If  any,  prison  contracts  have  over  other 
manufactures  in  the  matter  of  profits  and  cheapness  of  l^bor. 

Fifth.  T^  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  contract  system,  and  the  siCtb- 
stitution  of  a  system  whereby  the  profits  of  convict  labor  shall  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  county,  or  city  having  control  of  any  penal 
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institations,  and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers  and  to  examine  persons  u^der  oath. 

The  committee,  after  fall  discussion  of  all  the  evidence  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  five  questions  which  were  embraced  in  the  joint  resolution 
creating  it,  in  January,  1878,  made  a  voluminous  report,  reaching  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  five  points  submitted: 

As  to  the  first,  it  says  it  is  -*  satisfied  that  contract  convict  labor  has 
little  or  no  effect,  as  carried  on  in  this  state,  on  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  commonwealth." 

Begarding  the  second  question,  the  committee  found,  '*  on  a  full  ex- 
amination, a  very  large  field  for  careful  investigation,  taking  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  first  and  second  questions,  which  raises  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  influence  exerted  or  the  effects  produced  by  the  labor 
of  convicts  in  prisons,  contracted  for  or  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  and 
the  product  of  such  labor  brought  into  competition  in  the  market  with 
the  product  of  industries  of  individual  voluntary  labor,  *or  the  inter- 
ests of  free  labor,'  and  Hhe  manufacturing  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth.' Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  principle  is  injurious 
to  the  *  interests  of  free  labor.' " 

As  to  the  third  question,  the  committee  concluded  that  ^^  contract 
convict  labor  is  not  promotive  of  the  reformation  of  the  convict." 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  the  committee  concluded  that — 

The  contractor  of  prison  labor  ,has  many  advantages  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  estimate  in  money  when  the  matter  of  profits  is  consid- 
ered. Among  them  are  to  be  estimated,  no  rent  for  buildings,  no  in- 
surance, no  cost  for  storage,  and  the  want  of  all  competition  in*  the 
price  paid  for  convict  labor,  either  by  the  day  oy  other  fixed  peridd,"and 
the  compulsion  under  which  the  convict  toils,  the  time  saved  by  his 
location  near  his  work,  and  the  supervision  of  the  convict  iii  perform- 
ing his  task- work.  It  is  true  much  depends  on  the  trade  carried  on 
and  the  agreement  made  between  the  institution  and  the  contractor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  very  large  profits  are  made  by  contractors,  or 
some  of  them,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  very  large  losses  are  made  by 
the  state  in  many  cases. 

Belative  to  the  fifth  and  last  question  submitted  to  it,  the  committee 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusion : 

To  avoid  the  profit  made  by  contractors  to  the  injury  of  free  labor,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  abolish  the  contract  system  but  also  to  modify 
the  convicts'  labor,  so  that  it  will  not  injuriously -afEect  the  private  en- 
terprise of  afiy  class  of  outside  manufacturers. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  can  best  be  done,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  burden  of  taxation,  state,  county,  or  city,  and  the  proper 
support  of  prison  inmates,  by  teaching  each  prisoner  a  full  trade,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  machinery,  and  disposing  of  the  product  of  the  convict 
labor  in  the  open  market,  where  the  best  article  commands  the  highest 
price,  confining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  industries  taught  to  those 
articles  that  are  used  in  public  and  penal  and  charitable  institutions, 
f  supported  by  taxation.  This  may  not  be  practicable,  to  \&^^^  extent, 
'^  out  if  it  is  left  to  the  management  of  each  penal  instttutidn  of  the 
state  to  direct  its  labor,  on  these  great  principles,  the  profit,  if  any, 
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will  directly  result  to  the  .benefit  of  the  taxpayer.  Diversifying  the 
trades  taaght,  seeking  for  tlxose  that  are  least  injarious  on  free  labor, 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  these  industries  where  the  com- 
petition is  hardly  ascertainable,  and  placing  on  the  management  of  these 
institutions  the  duty  of  careful  supervision  of  the  trades  taught,  and 
the  disposition  of  their  productive  labor,  so  that  the  closest  economy 
will  be  the  positive  effect  of  their  administration,  and  the  necessaiy 
reduction  to  the  smallest  amount  of  taxation,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
sought,  and  are  both  feasible  and  practicable. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  legislature  of  1878  passed  the  following  resolve : 

Resolved.  That  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work 
performed  at  the  penal  institutions  of  this  state,  and  as  to  all  the  facte 
pertaining  to  the  same;  and  to  recommend  such  legislation,  if  any,  as 
is  advisable  to  prevent  comx)etition  between  said  Tabor  and  the  oUier 
industries  of  this  state;  and  to  report  the  same  to  tbe  next  general 
court. 

Approved,  April  6, 1878. 

Under  this  resolve  the  bureau  submitted  a  report  in  January,  1879, 
and  a  supplemental  report  in  January,  1880.  In  the  report  for  1879 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  states  that  in  his  investigations  and  re- 
searches seven  propositions  relative  to  convict  labor  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  bureau,  as  follows : 

I.  The  abolition  of  all  labor  in  penal  institutions. 

IL  The  prohibition  by  law  of  any  cotitract  for  convict  labor  at  lower 
rat<)g>per  day  than  the  average  paid  for  outside  labor  of  the  same  kind. 

III.  The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  penal  institutions  to  six  per 
day. 

lY.  The  general  introduction  of  the  <^ public-account"  system. 

Y.  Greatly  increased  diversity  of  employments  under  either  system. 

YI.  The  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  works  by  the  Gfovern- 
ment. 

YII.  The  employment  of  convicts  on  work  requiring  the  greatest  ex- 
pnenditure  of  muscle,  and  the  least  outlay  of  capital  either  in  raw  mate- 
rial or  in  machinery,  work  on  stone,  &c. 

These  propositions  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  consideration,  but  should  be  discussed  from  the  Indus-, 
trial  side,  because  the  question  of  prison  reform  and  its  relation  to  the 
propositions  stated  was  not  committed  to  the  bureau.  The  officers  of 
the  bureau  then  say  that  '^  if  it  were,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  idea  of  profit,  or  even  of  paying  expenses  from  prison  labor, 
should  occupy  only  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  position  in  the  state's 
system  of  prison  administration,  the  whole  attention  belonging  to  the 
reformation  of  prisoners." 

The  seven  propositions  stated,  were  discussed  as  follows : 

I.  The  abolition  of  all  labor  in  penal  institutions. 
This  ^proposition  presents  a  complete  remedy ;  but  it  is  as  insane  as 
the  convicts  would  become  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect*    £v^ 
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man  is  the  competitor  of  another;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  compe- 
tition resalting  irom  convict  labor  is  to  hang  the  convict  or  keep  him  in 
idleness.  While  the  state's  policy  is,  as  it  always  shoald  be,  to  send  a 
man  out  of  prison  better  than  he  came  in,  this  proposition  cannot  be 
adopted :  nor  would  it  be  wise  industrially,  for  crime  begets  crime,  and 
the  chier  source  of  trouble  to  the  workingman  from  prisons  is  the  ex- 
pense of  crime  now.  The  abolition  of  labor  would  increase  the  expense 
in  every  direction,  not  only  in  the  punishment,  but  in  the  care,  of  crim- 
inals. The  labor  of  convicts  does  not  so  much  harm  the  interests  of 
the  workingman  as  does  the  amount  of  petty  crime  which  is  commit- 
ted, simply  for  the  support  a  sentence  to  some  short-term  prison  secures. 
The  interest  of  the  workingmen  would  be  much  better  subserved  by 
the  doubling  of  terms  of  sentences.  We  have  been  constantly  reducing 
the  length  of  sentence  for  many  crimes ;  but  this  has  not  as  constantly 
reduced  the  amount  of  crime.  The  expense  of  prosecuting  and  support- 
ing a  class  of  criminals  who  are  not  really  criminal-minded  men,  but 
indolent,'  and  seek  support  more  than  the  gratification  of  vicious  tenden- 
cies, is  a  serious  question  of  our  present  civilization;  and  it  strikes  the 
writer  that,  instead  of  returning  to  the  barbarism  of  no  labor  in  penal 
institutions,  the  workingmen  had  better  insist  upon  longer  sentences 
for  certain  classes  of  crime,  and  maybe  the  establishment  of  a  lesser  bar- 
barism— ^the  whipping-post  or  the  chain-gang.  If  we  must  return  to 
one  or  the  other,  we  should  take  that  which  affects  the  pocket  the  least. 
It  may  be  that  pubUo  morals  would  be  benefited  by  the  whippingpost 
and  the  chain-gang,  as  well  as  the  i>ockets  of  the  tax-payers.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  writer  to  recommend  them ;  but  he  feels  strongly 
tempted  in  that  direction. 

II.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  any  contract  for  convict  labor  at  lower 
rates  per  day  than  the  average  paid  for  outside  labor  of  the  same  kind. 

To  secure  legislation  to  th&  end  petitions  have  been  extensively  cir- 
culated and  signed.  The  petitioners  might  save  ambiguity  of  meattfng 
by  asking  for  the  abolition  of  all  labor  in  penal  institutions  at  once^;'  'for 
while  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  fix  the  price  at  which  con- 
vict labor  shall  be  contracted  for,  S  at  all,  it  cannot  compel  contractors 
to  take  it  at  the  price  fixed.  Such  legislation  would  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  asked,  unless  the  law  suggested  should  also  provide  that 
the  convicts  contracted  for  should  be  employed  at  such  times  as  the 
contractor  might  elect.  With  this  provision  convict  labor  might  be 
thus  contracted  for;  but  it  is  hardly  possible.  The  socialist  would  hail 
such  legislation  with  delight;  for  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  his  de- 
mands that  the  state  shall  establish  prices  of  labor  and  goods.  Any 
legislation  to  establish  prison  labor  at  outside  prices  would  react  upon 
.  the  state.  A  law  of  this  kind  exists  in  France;  but  a  remission  of  20 
per  cent,  is  made  to  the  contractor.  Ohio  has  fixed  the  contract  price 
by  law,  but  sees  as  a  result  one-third  of  her  state  convicts  in  idleness. 

III.  The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  prison  to  six  per  day. 

This  proposition  comes  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  even 
philanthropic  manufacturers  in  the  state.  It  is  suggested  with  the 
thought  that  the  present  contract  price  per  day  for  prison  labor  would 
obtain,  and  the  producing  capacity  of  the  convicts  be  reduced  four- 
tenths.  This  is  well  enough  in  theory,  and  would  remove  the  objections 
of  manufacturers,  in  a  large  degree,  to  convict  labor;  but  the  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reducing  it  to  practice  is  that  referred  to  under  the  pre- 
ceding proposition.  The  legislature  can  easily  enough  say  that  convict 
labor  shall  be  employed  for  six  hours  per  day  only,  and  at  M-c^Uts;  but 
the  legislature  cannot  compel  a  contractor  to  take  the  labor  upon  such 
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terms.    This  proposition  is  the  same  thing  in  resolts  as  the  first  and 
second. 

IV.  The  general  introdaction  of  the  pnblic-acconnt  system. 

This  proposition  we  have  considered  nnder  the  demand  for  a  change; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  here  oar  remarks  npon  the  subject,  or  the  rea- 
sons usually  given  for  or  against  the  system.  It  is  the  pet  theory  of 
nearly  all  prison  reformers;  and,  on  a  small  scale  in  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  under  exceptional  conditions,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
system;  but  so  long  as  ^<  the  successful  management  of  the  industries 
of  a  prison  requires  experience  and  business  tact — qualities  that  can  he 
acquired  only  by  long  practical  familiarity  with  such  management"  (a 
conclusion  reached  by  the  New  York  commission  referred  to) — it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  a  man  also  equally  versed  in  al^  the 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  goods,  especially  when  a  diversity  of  in- 
dustries is  also  advocated  as  essential  to  the  prevention  of  competition. 

Ninety -five  per  cent,  of  business  men  fail  during  their  business  career. 
Can  better^  qualified  men  be  found  for  state  work  than  make  up  the 
majority  of  our  business  men  t  And  these  failures  are  largely  in  chosen 
branches  of  trade,  where  the  laws  of  choice  are  regulated  by  a  more 
logical  process  tl^an  that  of  official  appointment.  No  financial  failure, 
so  far  as  bankruptcy  is  concerned,  could  occur  under  the  system  of  state 
management,  because  profit  is  not  an  essential,  and  because  the  people 
would  be  taxed  to  make  up  any  deficit,  as  they  usually  have  been  when 
this  system  has  been  adopted.  But  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  com- 
petition is  made  ruinous  by  it,  wl;^  under  the  contract  system,  so  &r 
as  this  state  is  concerned,  it  is  chfefly  annoying. 

If  Massachusetts  needed  for  tih  supply  of  troops,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  of  public  service,  a  largtjfcqantitv  of  clothing^  boots  and  shoes, 
or  other  supplies,  it  wonl(lA>e  weTre>  manufieioture  all  such  goods  on  the 
state  account,  because,  jAile  it  would  compete  in  consumption  and 
cau$^  ^ome  of  her  own  iiffustags  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
such  supplies,  it  would  riot  cauWany  competition  in  prices  of  goods  sold 
in  the  market.  If  thi^Tnited  States  sustained  a  large  standing  army, 
navy,  and  police,  alpinder  national  control,  the  government  could, 
with  prisons  under  ]9i|;ionaI  control,  manufacture  the  supplies  needed 
without  causing  ^e  leslst  competition  in  prices,  and  yet  make  the  prisons 
self-supporting}!^     •    ' 

The  EnglisU^pris(^  commissioners,  in  their  first  report,  state  that 
steps  are  in  contemplation  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  with  the 
view  to  producing  supplies  for  government  use  in  prisons ;  and  ti^t 
"  articles  might  be  supplied,  not  solely  for  prison  use,  but  also  for  other 
branches  of  the  public  service.  The  local  prisons  might  thus  supply, 
at  prices  considerably  below  ordinary  contract  rates,  such  articles  as 
clothing  and  necessaries  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  police,  furniture  and 
fittings  for  offices  and  barracks,  and  other  articles.  The  British  com- 
missioners of  prisons  are  of  opinion  that  this  system,  already  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  the  convict  prisons,  may  now  very  well  be  extended, 
with  great  pecuniary  advantage,  to  the  public  departments  in  whose 
service  prisoners'  labor  may  be  employed.'' 

V.  Greatly  increased  diversity  of  employment  under  either  system. 
The  New  York  state  commission,  before  referred  to,  as  one  of  the 

conclusions  resulting  from  their  extended  investigation  of  the  questions 
involved  in  convict  labor,  submitted  the  following :  "  While  the  products 
of  prison  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  sensibly  affect  the  general  markets  9f 
the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  particular  localities  these  products 
do  come  into  injurious  competition  with  those  of  outside  labor;  and, 
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whenever  such  competition  occurs,  it  is  the  result  of  the  undue  pursuit 
of  one  or  but  a  few  branches  of  labor  in  prisons  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  a  result  which  points  to  the  multiplication  and  equalization  of 
trades  in  institutions  of  this  class.^ 

These  conclusions  are  exceedingly  6oand,and  are  thoroughly  verified 
by  the  investigations  of  this  bureau.  Eminent  foreign  authorities 
could  be  quoted  to  considerable  extent  upon  this  very'])oint  of  the 
necessity  of  diversity  of  labor  in  penal  institutions.  In  this  proposi- 
tion, more  than  in  any  other,  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  indicated 
by  the  resolve  under  which  this  investigation  has  been  made,  although 
it  meets  with  opposition.  The  manufacturers  and  operatives  engaged 
in  a  weak  industry — one  not  thoroughly  established,  or  turning  out  but 
a  small  annual  product— insist  that  the  industries  of  the  prisons  should 
be  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  state  j  the  shoe  business  for 
instSMice,  because,  to  carry  on  an  industry  insignificant  in  itself,  like  the 
gilt-moulding  business,  in  the  prisons,  is  to  crush  the  industry  outside, 
while  the  great  industry  would  feel  prison  competition  the  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  engaged  in  the  great  and  leading  industries 
olaim  that  only  the  weak  ones  should  be  carried  on  by  prison  labor,  be- 
cause the  injury  arising  from  such  labor,  if  any,  strikes  but  few  people ; 
if  the  great  industries  are  Carried  on,  a  greater  number  of  people  are 
injured.  The  well  understood  principle  of  insurance,  which  demands 
the  diffusion  of  losses,  does  not  enter  into  this  process  of  reasoning. 
The  ethics  of  this  age  demand  ^that  evils,  if  they  must  be  borne,  shall 
be  borne  as  lightly  as  possible  by  their  diffusion.  It  prefers  their  abso- 
lute removal,  however.  This  cannot  in  all  cases — in  fact,  only  in  few — 
be  accomplished.  The  amelicNration  of  bad  conditions  is  usually  the 
most  that  can  be  secured.  So,  in  this  prison  question,  the  diversity  of 
labor  or  of  pursuits  in  prisons  seems  to  be  the  very  best  suggestion  yet 
made.  The  shoe  trade  of  this  state  has  some  cause  for  complaint,  not 
against  the  prison  laborof  Massachusetts  to  any  great  extent,  but  that, 
in  nearly  all  states  where  productive  labor  is  carried  on  in  prisons,  the 
first  resort  is  to  the  maaufkcture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Our  manufac- 
turers, who  have  a  large  western  trade,  are  especial  sufferers  from  this 
concentration  upon  one  industry;  and,  although  there  are  not  over 
2,500  convicts  employed  in  the  state  prisons  of  the  United  States  upon 
boots  and  shoes,  they  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  engaged  upon  that 
class  of  work  fbr  l^e  consumption  of  the  working  people,  which  com- 
petes directly  with  the  business  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  positive  proof  that,  from  the  effects  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  western  prisons,  the  wages  of  some  operatives  in  Massachu- 
setts have  been  reduced  certainly  10  per  cent  No  specific  legislation 
by  this  state  can  cure,  or  change  even,  this  condition  of  things.  The 
question  has  too  many  ramifications  to  be  handled  by  state  legislation. 
These  and  kindred  questions  in  the  body  politic  demand  national  inves- 
tigation ;  and  this  country  snft'ers  in  this  as  in  other  matters  from  its 
a^mpts  to  harmonize  the  many  conflicting  elements  resulting  from  our 
separate  state  sovereignties. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  the  greatest  practicable  diversity  of  employ- 
ment under  well-defined  contracts,  properly  and  publicly  secured,  lies 
the  best  remedial  proposition  relative  to  competition  in  trade,  ana  the 
essential  reformatory  methods  the  policy  of  the  state  demands. 

VL  The  employment  of  convicts  by  government  upon  public  works 
H)nly. 

If  this  system  should  be  adopted,  it  would  not,  as  we  have  stated 
under  proposition  6,  avoid  competition  in  labor,  but  it  would  corn- 
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pletely  remove  any  supposed  or  real  competition  in  prices ;  that  is,  it 
woald  not  affect  the  products  of  manufacturers. 

This  proposition  is  warmly  advocated  tby  both  manufacturers  and  by 
workingmen.  It  is  plausible,  and  somewhat  seductive.  It  removes  the 
actual  competition  from  one  realm  to  another.  By  industrial  labor  in 
the  prisons  the  contractor  competes  with  products  of  industries  in  price 
and  sale.  The  manufacturer  has  his  goods  to  sell,  and  his  operatives 
their  labor;  and  both  desire  to  keep  prices  up.  In  transferring  pns^Hi 
labor  to  public  works,  the  state  would  not  compete  with  the  price  of 
artisans'  or  of  laborers'  work,  but  with  the  work  itself.  The  brick  and 
stone  masons,  the  carpenters  and  painters,  the  hod-carriers  and  ten- 
ders, would  not  find  the  price  of  their  labor  affected  to  any  matenal 
extent,  but  would  find  the  market  for  that  labor  occupied  to  the  extrat 
of  the  works  in  process  of  construction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  state  might  engage  in  some  work  that 
would  not  be  performed  unless  by  convicts,  such  as  macadamizing  ^he 
roads  of  the  whole  state.  This  would  necessitate  one  of  two  things 
either  the  preparation  of  stone  at  the  prisons,  involving  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  prison  from  the  source  of  supply,  and  from  the  prison  to  the 
place  for  use;  or  the  mobilization  of  the  convicts  to  the  points  not  only 
of  supply  but  of  consumption,  involving  %,  heavy  expense  for  guard 
duty  and  temporary  confinement. 

This  proposition  is  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  government 
should  not  make  the  question  of  expense  or  profit  one  of  any  imp<»r- 
tance,  but  should  seek  only  to  keep  convicts  at  work  as  the  best  policy 
and  yet  itself  receive  some  lasting  benefit  from  the  necessity  it  is  under 
of  feeding  and  clothing  them.  The  chances  of  escape  under  this  sys- 
tem, of  course,  multiply  greatly ;  and  the  consequent  demoralizing  ef- 
fects upon  communities  from  witnessing  large  bodies  of  crimins^  at 
work  openly  are  objections  clearly  shown  to  be  well  grounded  by  the 
ex{)erience  of  southern  states  where  the  lessee  system  has  been  adopted. 
Guri6usly  enough,  the  labor  reformer  of  the  south  causes  annual  agita- 
tion in  the  legislatures  for  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  warden 
and  contract  system. 

The  advocates  of  proposition  6  do  not,  of  course,  recognize  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  convicts  as  a  matter  of  any  importance,  bat  see  that 
the  physical,  mental,  and  even  moral  welfare  of  prisoners  demands 
labor  of  some  kind  other  than  the  penal  labor  of  the  crank,  the  tread- 
mill, or  shot-drill.  As  to  the  expense  account,  they  say,  with  reason, 
the  cost  of  our  Massachusetts  prisons  is  nearly  $800,000  per  annum, 
and  all  their  earnings  do  not  amount  to  $200,000.  They  insist  upon 
some  system  that  shall  pay  this  deficit  without  taxation  and  without 
undue  competition,  and,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  tax  the  balance 
but  stop  the  competition. 

In  some  southern  states  convicts  are  kept  at  work  upon  farms,  rail- 
roads, in  mines,  and  quarries  by  the  lessees ;  but  none,  or  few,  of  the 
prison  ofKcials  are  in  favor  of  this.  It  does,  however,  pay  the  state; 
for  all  the  state  has  to  do  with  the  matter  is  to  sentence  the  criminals 
and  receipt  for  the  price  of  the  lease. 

In  the  present  condition  of  things,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  obstacle 
In  the  way  of  utilizing  prison  labor  upon  goods  required  for  state  use, 
tents  for  militia,  uniforms,  prison  wants,  etc. 

By  this  means,  if  practicable,  all  market  competition  is  removed  to 
the  extent  of  the  utilization  of  convicts  upon  public  works. 
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Vn.  The  employment  of  convicts  on  work  requiring  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure of  muscle,  and  the  least  outlay  of  capital  either  in  raw  mate- 
rial or  in  machinery. 

The  advocates  of  this  proposition  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of 
reformatory  measures  to  be  derived  from  productive  labor,  but  yet  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  useful  labor,  instead  of  penal  labor  (tread- 
mill, crank,  etc.),  in  the  care  and  well-being  of  convicts.  They  would 
have  the  prisoners  employed  in  breaking  and  dressing  stone,  or  upon 
kindred  work,  within  prison  walls,  but  would  not  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery.  ^  They  claim  that,  when  a  convict  is  allowed  to 
work  in  anything  but'the  lowest  forms  of  employment,  outside  labor  is, 
to  some  extent  and  in  some  way,  degraded.  They  use,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  statutes  (chap.  179,  sec.  40), 
that  "  no  convict  shall  be  employed  in  engraving  or  printing  of  any 
kind,"  and  deduce  from  this  that  as  the  state  did  not  wish  to  degrade 
so  honorable  an  occupation  as  the  printer's,  it  should  not  allow  the  deg- 
radation of  any  trade  wherein  skill  is  required. 

The  common  laborer  has  a  greater  fight  with  life  than  the  skilled 
mechanic,  and  he  would  have  under  the  system  proposed  as  much 
right  to  complain  as  the  mechanic  now  fancies  he  has.  The  same  kind 
of  competition  would  exist.  It  would,  however,  be  shifted  upon  other 
shoulders. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  the  state  prisons  of  the  United  States  are  under  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been  taught  nothing  but 
crime  and  to  abhor  work.  Shall  they  be  sent  out  with  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  "We  always  thought  working  for  one's  living  was  by  no 
means  pleasant;  and  after  the  dose  we  have  had  we  are  convinced  of  iff 

We  believe  the  worst  competition  workingmen  would  have  to  contend 
with  on  account  of  prison  labor  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  ft.p^ys- 
tern  in  accordance  with  the  last  proposition.  If  the  state  cannot  afford 
to  expend  $800,000  per  annum  on  the  industrial  education  of  our  youth, 
it  must  continue  to  tax  the  labor  of  the  state  to  teach  them  when  they 
become  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions.  In  proposition  7  there 
is  temporary  relief  or  palliation  of  alleged  evils ;  there  is  also  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  not  only  industrially  but 
morally.  The  state  of  New  York  tried  the  plan  involved  in  this  propo- 
sition at  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  prisons ;  but  both  attempts  were  utter 
failures.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  convicts,  the  lowest  kind  of  manual  lal^or  would  have 
all  the  reformatory  influence  that  could  be  expected  from  any  employ- 
ment. 

The  seven  propositions  have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  and 
opposers  present  them,  with  some  of  the  prominent  arguments  for  or 
against.  The  conclusions  which  to  our  mind  seem  logical  as  the  result 
of  the  evidence,  are : 

Ist.  That  convict  labor  should  not  be  abolished. 

2d.  That  legislation  to  restrain  officials  in  penal  institutions  from 
contracting  out  the  labor  of  convicts  at  lower  rates  than  the  average 
of  outside  labor,  without  allowing  contractors  to  employ  or  not  the  men 
contracted  for,  simply  abolishes  labor  in  such  institutions. 

3d.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  prison  to  six  per  day, 
simply  abolishes  labor  in  penal  institutions. 

4th.  The  general  iutrodnction  of  the  public-account  system,  as  a  rule, 
simply  aggravates  the  grievances  arising  from  whatever  competition 
may  result  from  the  contract  system. 
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5th.  The  increased  diversity  of  employment  in  penal  institntionB 
tends  not  only  to  lessen  whatever  competition  now  exists,  but  has  aa 
excellent  reformatory  eflTect  upon  the  prisoners. 

6th.  The  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  works,  when  it  can  be 
done,  is  a  feature  of  prison  labor  commendable,  not  only  firom  the 
standpoint  of  the  labor  and  prison  reformers,  but  firom  that  also  9f  the 
manufacturers  and  workingmen. 

7th.  The  employment  of  convicts  in  breaking  and  dressing  stone, 
and  kindred  work,  while  it  palliates  the  evils  of  competition,  induces 
to  a  large  degree  other  conditions  far  more  injurious  to  the  body  pd- 
itic ;  and  that  work  which  .requires  the  most  Expenditure  of  muade 
and  the  least  expenditure  of  capital  is,  if  it  can  be  had,  the  best  for  a 
large  class  of  convicts,  all  things  considered. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions,  from  the  seven  propositions  sug- 
gested, it  seems  to  the  writer : 

That  with  the  present  policy  of  prison  administration  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  contract  system  of  labor,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  is 
the  wisest  as  a  rule,  but  that  the  administration  should  have  power  to 
adopt  the  public-account  system  if  for  the  interest  of  the  state. 

That  Massachusetts  has  no  right  to  expect  to  make  profit,  or  permit 
others  to  do  so,  out  of  the  labor  of  convicts  at  the  expense  of  their 
reformation. 

That,  whatever  evils  may  result  from  convict  labor,  they  cannot  be 
remedied  by  state  legislation,  but  should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
national  legislature.  There  can  be  no  systematic  regulation  by  states 
alone. 

That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition  arising  from  prison  man- 
ufactures that  works  injuriously  at  times  and  in  localities,  but  no  gen- 
eral or  alarming  injury  affecting  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state. 

That  the  principle  involved  is  not  changed  by  the  degree  of  injury 
worked  by  prison  labor. 

That  a  desirable  result  to  be  reached  is,  that  a  prisoner  ongfat,  if  pos- 
sible, to  earn  enough  to  support  himself,  and  those  dependent  npon  him 
before  his  incarceration,  as  they  often  suffer  the  most  severely  for  the 
crime  committed  by  the  convict. 

That  state  prisons  should  be  self-supporting  if  possible,  provided  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  reformatory  measures  of  the 
administration,  are  not  prejudiced  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 

The  candid  consideration  of  all  the  premises  leads  us  to  make  the 
following  recommendations : 

I.  That  the  llegislature  memorialize  Congress  to  take  action  looking 
to  the  thorough  classification  of  all  facts  for  the  whole  county  relative 
to  industrial  labor  in  penal  institutions,  with  a  view  to  placing  before 
the  country  full  and  reliable  data  on  a  subject  whose  ramifications  pre- 
clude full  and  satisfactory  state  investigation  and  action. 

II.  That  legislation  be  instituted  looking  to  the  production  in  the 
prisons  of  the  state  of  all  goods  required  by  them  or  by  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  state. 

III.  That  the  greatest  diversity  of  employments  consistent  with  the 
capacity  of  the  prisons  be  insisted  upon ;  this  diversity  of  employment 
to  be  secured  by  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  contracted  for, 
or  the  amount  of  products,  in  any  one  industry,  such  limitation  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council. 

IV.  That>  (Whenever  possible,  farms  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  prisoiii 
administration  for  the  supply  of  the  institutions. 
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V.  In  order  that  the  best  possible  pecaniary  results  may  be  obtained 
for  prison  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  secured  in  making 
ooDtracts  which  accrue  from  free  and  open  competition  in  bidding  for 
the  labor  of  convicts,  we  recommend  a  law  providing  that  no  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  for  the  use  of  such  labor,  by  the  day  or  by  the 
piece,  except  after  thorough  advertisement  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  for  proposals,  publication  of  notice  for  proposals  to  be  for  at  least 
two  months ;  and,  further,  that  no  contract  shall  be  executed,  except 
upon  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council;  and  that  the  governor 
and  council  shall  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  instituting  the  public- 
account  system  when  the  same  may  be  proposed  by  any  prison  admin- 
istration, or  may  be  deemed  to  work  less  injury  to  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  state. 

These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  sincere  desire  that  their 
consideration  may  lead  to  legislation  which  shall  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  our  state.  We  are  strong  in  the  belief 
that  the  very  best  reformatory  results  are  to  be  reached  through  that 
system  or  that  administration  of  prison  afEairs  which  makes  our  penal 
institutions  self-supporting;  and  that,  after  a  state  has  been  compelled 
by  the  criminal  conduct  of  an  individual  to  put  him  under  public  guard- 
ianship, it  has  the  indisputable  right  to  say  that  he  shall  at  least  pay 
for  the  guardianship:  and  if,  in  doing  so,  the  state  encroaches  in  some 
slight  degree  upon  tne  fullest  privileges  of  competition  demanded  by 
producers,  it  has  as  much  right  to  a  chance  to  make  its  institutions  self- 
supporting  as  a  manufacturer  has  to  claim  any  particular  trade  or  cus- 
tom as  his  inalienable  right.  The  loss  of  custom  by  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  if  complained  of,  signifies  that  there  had  been  some  special  right 
to  that  custom.  The  exi^gencies  of  state  allow  the  closing  up  of  busi- 
ness. It  certainly  has  the  right  to  a  part  of  that  business  if  public  exi- 
gency really  demands  it ;  and  the  return  made  is  found  in  the  increased 
security  and  value  of  that  which  remains.  A  state  governed  by)  wise 
and  discreet  men  should  watch,  however,  with  most  scrupulous  care,  all 
demands  which  require  for  their  conformity  the  least  infringement  of 
private  rights  or  of  private  privileges. 

The  suggestions  made  are  the  result  of  the  best  light  we  could  obtain. 
If  some  other  more  practical  than  any  or  all  those  we  have  made  should 
be  determined  on,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  the  writer; 
for  the  subject  is  loaded  down  with  difficulties,  and,  as  once  remarked, 
the  experience  of  civilized  states  relative  to  productive  labor  in  penal 
institutions  is  too  brief  to  indicate  clearly  what  is  the  very  best  method 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  supplemental  report  of  1880  the  bureau  reports  three  other 
suggestions  which  were  made  to  it,  or  which  were  brought  out  by  re- 
flection. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  last  year,  as  well  as  the  recommendations 
made,  have  not  suffered  by  another  year's  study  and  research ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  emphasized.  Three  other  suggestions  have, 
however,  either  been  made  or  brought  out  by  reflection,  and  are  well 
worth  consideration.    They  are : 

(1)  That  the  legislature  should  limit  by  law  the  number  of  convicts 
to  be  employed  in  any  one  branch  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  same  branch  outside. 

(2)  That  the  use  of  all  power  machinery  be  prohibited  iti  prwidn  shops, 
and  the  convicts  be  employed  upon  baud  work,  as  upon  hand-marle 
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boots  and  shoes,  hand- woven  goods  for  prison  wear  and  other  state  por- 
poses,  etc. 

(3)  That  all  idea  of  making  prisons  self-snpporting  be  abandoned,  mid 
the  convicts  be  taught,  under  the  Russian  or  some  other  system^  to  turn 
their  hands  to  any  trade  requiring  skill  and  training. 

•  •••••• 

If  such  limitation  should  be  by  law  at  any  per  cent.,  prison  antiioritiefl 
would  at  times  be  compelled  to  establish  in  the  prisons  an  industry  un- 
known in  the  state.  When  the  convicts  at  work  in  such  industry  should 
be  discharged,  and  should  perchance  engage  in  the  work  outside  they 
had  learned  to  do  inside  the  prison,  the  authorities  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  such  industry  in  the  institution,  because  the  percentage  would 
be  exceeded.  There  would  be  a  constant  shifting  of  industries,  and 
always  at  a  loss  to  the  state.  Again,  if  one  state  should  prohibit  the 
prosecution  of  an  industry  on  account  of  the  peroentase  established  by 
law  being  exceeded,  the  probability  is  it  would  be  established  or  carried 
on  in  the  penal  iustitutions  of  a  neighboring  state.  The  result  to  our 
own  mechanics  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  industry  should  be  continued 
within  our  own  state.  This  only  brings  back  the  reflection  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  states  to  regulate  this  question.  If  there  are  be- 
tween 6,000  and  6,000  men  engaged  in  making  wool  hats  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  penal  institutions,  and  there  are  593  convicts  employed 
on  the  same  kind  of  work,  which  is  the  case,  it  matters  little  in  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  where  the  493  convicts  are,  whether  in  New  York 
or  Massachusetts ;  and  no  legislative  enactments  can  remedy  the  matter, 
unless  by  all  the  states  joining  in  passing  laws  to  exclude  hat-making 
from  or  to  limit  it  in  the  prisons.  Of  course  those  states  that  have  no 
wool  ha^makers,  or  but  few,  would  not  indulge  in  any  such  legislation. 

The  second  proposition  at  once  presents  the  means  of  reducing  the 
competition  arising  from  convict  labor  to  the  minimum,  while  it  does  not 
imply^he  non-employment  of  the  convicts.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
bugbear  of  those  who  demand  the  abolition  or  regulation  of  convict 
lalx>r  is  the  use  of  power  machinery.  All  well  equipped  prison  shops 
are  provfded  with  the  machinery  used  in  well  equipped  private  factories. 

The  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  employs  its  convicts  upon 
hand  work,  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  products.  This  removes 
the  contractors  as  well  as  the  machinery,  and  no  objections  can  be  made 
then  by  any  party  to  convict  labor. 

This  proposition  really  involves  the  substance  of  the  third  proposi- 
tion, that  is,  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  making  prisons  pay,  and 
the  introduction  of  technical  education  by  the  Bussian  system,  or  some 
other  equally  good. 

It  is  gradually  being  conceded  by  many  who  thought  they  saw  in  con- 
vict lalK)r  a  serious  evil,  and  a  matter  of  alarm  for  the  welfare  of  work- 
ingmen,  that  the  question  under  consideration  is  one  more  thoroughly 
of  prison  reform  and  prison  administration,  and  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing actual  crime,  than  belonging  exclusively  or  largely  even  to  econom- 
ics. When  this  idea  has  obtained  sufficient  strength,  the  proposition 
to  educate  technically  our  accidental  convicts,  without  special  regEtfd 
to  products,  will  find  hearty  response ;  and  then,  with  efficient  prison 
administration,  the  state  will  find  its  reward  in  a  treasury  unaffected 
by  prison  deficiencies.  The  public  will  demand,  probably,  that  convicts 
shall,  if  possible,  always  support  themselves,  and  yet  it  will  insist  npoi^ 
reformatory  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government.  This  will  lead  to 
graded  prisons  and  indeterminate  sentences,  on  the  plan  of  the  Elmiia 
reformatory  prison.    At  the  present  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  legiala- 
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tare  will  consider  the  propriety,  and  necessity  even,  of  turning  the  Oon- 
cord  prison  into  an  institution  based  on  the  Elmirapian,  and  using  the 
old  building  at  Oharlestown  for  the  incarceration  of  incorrigibles.(a)  One 
thing  is  evident,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  right  methods  for  treat- 
ing crime.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss  the  matter  in  this  light, 
and  jet  we  feel  that  the  workingmen  are  more  all'ected  directly  and  in- 
directly by  the  presence  of  crime  itself  than  by  all  the  labor  performed 
by  convicts.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  criminals  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  the  regulation  of  their  work.  / 

In  March,  1879,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  adopted  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Ordered.  That  there  be  appointed  a  joint  special  committee,  to  consist 
of  five  members  upon  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives,  with 
snch  as  the  senate  may  join,  to  sit  during  the  recess,  without  pay,  ex- 
cept for  their  actual  expenses,  and  provided  that  the  whole  expense  of 
said  committee,  including  the  expense  of  sending  for  and  examining 
I>er8ons  and  papers,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  investigate 
the  system  of  letting  out  to  private  contractors  the  labor  of  convicts  in 
the  i>enal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  this  commonwealth,  and  re- 
port in  print  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  annual  session  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

First.  The  eflfect  of  said  system  upon  the  general  industries  of  the 
state. 

Second.  The  effect  of  said  system  upon  the  interests  of  free  labor. 

Third.  The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 

Fourth.  What  advantage,  if  any,  the  products  of  prison  labor  have 
over  other  manufactures  in  the  matter  of  profits  and  cheapness  of  labor. 

Fifth.  The  effect  of  any  prison  contract  upon  the  particular  kind  or 
kinds  of  goods  mentioned  in  said  contract. 

Sixth.  The  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  contract  system,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  some  other,  whereby  the  profit  shall  not  go  to  private 
contractors,  but  to  the  state. 

Seventh.  Such  other  points  not  here  enumerated  as  will  give  said 
committee  full  statistics  and  information  upon  the  subject  mentioned. 

And  in  order  that  the  full  spirit  and  intent  hereof  shall  be  attained, 
said  committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  within 
the  commonwealth^  and  to  examine  persons  under  oath. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Charles  H.  Litchman,  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  James  H.  Mellen,  William  Beed,  jr.,  and  Edward  W.  Marsh  of 
the  house,  and  Asa  P.  Morse  and  William  Taylor  of  the  senate. 
This  committee  gave  very  extended  hearings,  and  also  met  in  con- 
sultation with  a  commission  from  the  state  of  New  York,  one  from 
TSew  Jersey^  and  one  from  Connecticut.  At  a  joint  conference  of  these 
different  commissions,  excepting  that  from  New  York,  held  at  New 
Haven,  in  October,  1879,  the  subject  of  contract  convict  labor  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  phases,  and  the  following  propositions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

1.  The  general  purpose  of  incarceration  is  the  protection  of  society  by 
the  punishment  of  crime ;  and,  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoner  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

a  This  wfw  dooe  praotioally  in  1684,  under  provisions  of  chapter  255,  acts  of  1884. 
16261  LAB 22 
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2.  Partisan  politics  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  manage- 
ment of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

3.  The  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  prisoner  both  demand  that  the 
latter  should  be  employed  in  productive  labor. 

4.  The  right  of  the  state  to  make  its  prisons  self-supporting  should 
be  conceded ;  but  it  should  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  labor 
of  its  criminals  at  the  expense  of  their  reformation,  or  to  the  injury  of 
the  industrial  classes. 

6.  The  product  of  convict  labor,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  en- 
tire mechanical  industry  of  the  nation,  is  insignificant ;  but  its  concen- 
tration upon  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  may  be  seriously  injurious 
to  the  citizens  engaged  in  those  branches. 

6.  The  burden  of  the  competition  of  convict Jabor  should  be  distrib- 
uted as  widely  and  equally  as  possible. 

7.  The  injury  to  any  branch  of  industry  from  prison  labor  may  be  re- 
duced to  very  small  proportions  by  the  greatest  practicable  diversity 
of  employments  in  the  prisons. 

8.  Where  the  contract  system  prevails,  contracts  for  convict  labor 
should  be  so  drawn  as  to  give  the  state  absolute  control  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prisoners,  and  the  state  should  prescribe  all  rules  govern- 
ing contractors  and  their  employes. 

9.  Theproper  diversity  of  employment  in  the  prisons  should  be  se- 
cured by  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one 
industry ;  such  limitation  should  be  adequate  to  secure  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  from  serious  injury,  and  to  afford  the  convict  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  employment  upon  his  release. 

After  much  debate  and  many  hearings  this  committee  suggested  that 
a  ^^  broader  view  be  taken  of  the  relation  between  the  future  welfare  of 
the  convict  and  his  labor  while  in  prison  in  order  that  prison  discipline 
shall  come  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  *How  to  prevent 
crime,  how  to  cure  it,  and  how  to  hinder  its  reappearance.'  The  first 
step  would  seem  to  be  a  classification  of  convicts,  so  that  the  influence 
of  incorrigibles  may  not  so  powerfully  militate  against  efforts  to  reform 
accidental  criminals ;  the  second  step,  the  introduction  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  industries  into  the  prison,  and  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  the 
subdivision  of  labor,  so  that  each  discharged  man  shall  be  fortified  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  trade.  In  no  other  way  can  the  convict  be  made 
more  easily  interested  in  his  own  improvement  and  helped  to  become  a 
better  citizen.'' 

The  committee  believed  that  legislation  could  devise  a  new  system 
whereby  incorrigibles  would  be  separated  from  first-offence  men,  or  those 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  sentencing  them  worthy  of  special  effort  for 
their  reformation,  and  in  conclusion  the  committee  submitted  ^*  that, 
under  the  present  system  the  prisons  of  the  commonwealth  appear  in  the 
main  well  managed  by  those  who  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
limited  opportunities  at  their  disposal;  but,  as  a  question  of  ultimate 
economy,  they  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  more  complete  and 
effective  the  reformatory  process  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  the  re- 
turn of  a  prisoner  to  his  former  habits;  the  broader  and  better  the  in. 
dustrial  system  the  more  hope  there  is  of  changing  bad  men  into  good 
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men,  and  protecting  society  by  the  moral  regeneration  of  those  not  pos. 
itively  vicious,  but  prone  to  become  oflfensive  by  the  lack  of  wholesome 
preventive  agencies.'' 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legislature  of  Kew  Jersey,  in  1878,  adopted  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution: 

Whereas  it  is  asserted  and  believed  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  of 
this  state  that  prison  labor  as  at  i>resent  managed  in  the  state  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  of  this  and  other  states  affects  injuriously  the  wel- 
fare and  means  of  living  of  masses  of  our  mechanics  and  workingmen 
by  maintaining  an  unjust  competition  with  their  labor :  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolv^  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey^  That  the  governor  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, to  consist  of  five  persons,  who  shall  make  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  prison  labor,  and  whether  it  comes  into  competition  with 
free  labor,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner,  to  what  extent,  and  what  in  their 
opinion,  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  competition  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  proper  maintenance  for  the  prisoners;  that  said 
commission  shall  receive  for  their  services  and  necessary  expenses  such 
compensatioi^as  may  be  approved  by  the  governor,  and  that  they  shall 
report  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  ot 
the  legislature. 

Governor  McClellan,  under  this,  appointed  Edward  Bettle,  W.  E. 
Murphy,  A.  S.  Meyrick,  Samuel  Allenson,  and  Sanford  B.  Hudt.  The 
report  submitted  in  1879  discussed  carefully  the  propositions  adopted  in 
the  joint  conference  with  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  commis- 
sions, but  paid  particular  attention  if  the  following  questions : 

I.  What  is  the  character  and  what  are  the  objects  of  prison  labor? 

II.  Does  the  labor  of  convicts  employed  in  productive  industry  com- 
pete with  free  labor  f 

III.  If  so,  what  is  the  extent  and  character  of  competition  f 

IV.  What  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  competition  from 
becoming  injurious  to  free  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  proper 
maintenance  for  the  prisoners  f 

After  considering  these  questions  the  report  concludes  as  follows : 

The  commission  have  thus,  in  the  best  manner  permitted  by  the 
time  and  means  at  their  disposal,  examined  the  difScult  and  important 
questions  submitted  to  them.  It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  them 
that  the  members  of  the  only  trade  at  present  directly  affected  by  the 
competition  of  New  Jersey  convicts  have  failed  so  generally  to  respond 
to  their  invitations  for  information  and  suggestions.  Having  pressed 
upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  examining  the  relations  between 
the  conv|ct  and  free  shoe-manufacture  ]  having  demanded  and  insisted 
upon  measures  being  taken  for  their  protection,  they  have  not  found 
time,  in  the  pressure  of  business  created  by  the  return  of  prosperity 
to  most  of  our  industries,  to  lay  their  complaints  of  the  injury  they 
conceive  themselves  to  have  suffered  before  the  commission  specially 
appointed  to  hear  them,  and  to  give  it  the  valuable  assistance  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  devising  a  remedy.  Perhaps  the  true 
remedy  has,  in  fact,  come  to  them  in  the  increased  demand  for  goods  of 
every  description  which  bids  fair  soon  to  outstrip  the  supply.    When- 
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ever  that  point  is  reached,  competition  will  have  ceased  to  injure 
When  more  goods  are  wanted  than  all  our  available  labor  can  prodaoe^ 
the  more  men  we  have  at-work  in  manufacturing  them,  convict  or  free, 
the  better. 

The  conclusions  the  commission  have  reached  have  been  fully  stated 
in  the  course  of  this  report,  and  may  be  briefly  resumed  as  follows  : 
I  1.  The  character  of  convict  labor  is  necessarily  penal.  Prisoners  are 
consigned  to  it  as  a  punishment  for  crime ;  and  the  security  of  society— 
its  very  preservation— demands  that  crime  should  be  punished  so  se- 
verely that  the  idle  and  vicious  may  be,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  de- 
terred from  committing  it.  This  oue  hard  fact  meets  the  investigator 
at  the  beginning,  and  can  never,  for  a  moment,  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
law  must  not  be  broken  with  impunity.  Therefore  prison  labor  must 
be  hard.  The  convict  should  do  all  the  work  he  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing— as  much  at  least  as  a  free  man  of  equal  capacity  could  do,  under 
the  same  restrictions. 

It  must  be  safe.  There  is  no  use  of  condemning  the  culprit  to  hard 
labor  unless  he  can  be  held  securely  to  its  performance.  He  must 
not  escape  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime  until  he  has  finished  it,  and 
the  nature  of  his  work  must  have  this  always  in  view. 

It  must  be  healthy.  We  have  a  right  to  punish  by  exacting  work, 
and  hard  work,  but  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  work- 
ing. The  convict  should  leave  the  prison  in  as  good  or  oetter  mental 
and  physical  health  as  when  he  entered  it. 

It  should  be  reformatory.  The  convict  in  most  cases  returns  to  the 
society  he  has  injured  at  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  If  be  has 
merely  been  prevented  from  committing  crime  during  his  term  by  tak- 
ing away  his  opportunity,  without  removing  his  inclination  for  it,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  essential  of  the  objects  of  imprisonment 
will  have  been  neglected.  If  his  treatment  has  hardened,  degraded, 
or  embittered  him,  the  wholesome^fear  of  punishment  will  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  desire  for  revenge.  A  hardened,  bnitalifed 
convict  is  a  constant  menace  to  society.  Life  and  property  are  unsafe 
the  moment  he  is  at  large.  If  the  first  object  of  prison  labor  is  the  pre- 
vention— ^by  means  of  punishment — of  crime,  the  next  is  the  reform  of 
the  criminal.  His  labor  should  tend  to  elevate  rather  than  to  degrade 
him. 

He  should  therefore  be  employed  in  the  higher  grades  of  WOTk  so  fkr 
as  is  possible.  The  man  who  has  learned  a  useful  trade  is  far  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  a  good  citizen.  The  better  the  trade,  the  greater  his 
proficiency  in  it,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  him  to  find  employment — and 
employment  to  the  discharged  convict  is  the  great  instrument  of  his 
restoration.  The  man  who  has  broken  stones  for  years  in  prison  has 
in  those  years  learned  little  which  will  be  useful  to  him  when  he  be- 
comes free.  But  the  first-rate  workman  in  any  gooil  trade  need  very 
seldom  be  idle.    Prison  labor  should  therefore  be  mechanical. 

Finally.  Prison  labor  must  be  productive:  To  employ  a  prisoner  in 
unproductive  labor  is  barbarism  in  itself;  a  waste  of  strength  and  of 
money,  unworthy  of  civilization.  The  able-bodied  prisoner  should  earn 
his  own  support.  He  has  no  right  to  be  kept  in  idleness,  a  burden  upon 
honest  labor.  The  commission  of  crime  imposes  upon  society  the  obli- 
gation to  punish  the  criminal — not  to  tax  itself  for  the  support  he  could 
earn.  The  idea  of  making  a  profit  out  of  a  convict's  labor  may  be  re- 
jected, but  the  expenses  of  his  trial,  guarding,  and  maintenance  should 
be  met  by  his  labor  as  far  as  possible.  The  surplus  proceeds  of  it  maj 
safely  be  given  him,  or  applied  to  his  improvement. 
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If  he  sapports  himself,  it  mast  be  by  working  at  something  whioh 
can  profitably  be  used  or  sold  in  productive  labor. 

2.  Prison  labor,  if  productive,  competes  with  free  labor,  in  the  same 
branches,  as  all  production  is  necessarily  competitive.  Every  convict 
who  makes  any  salable  article  does  work  that  a  free  laborer  might  do, 
and  therefore  competes  with  the  latter.  The  duties  of  the  prison,  the 
most  menial  offices,  cooking,  washing,  making  and  mending  prisoners' 
clothing,  the  very  sweeping  of  the  floors,  might  be  done  by  free  men 
and  women,  and  no  doubt  would  be  done  very  gladly  by  some  of  them. 
Convict  labor  does,  then,  compete  with  free  labor,  and  that  competition 
will  be  injurious  whenever  the  supply  of  the  kind  of  labor  carried  on  in 
the  prisons  exceeds  the  demand. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  competition  of  the  convicts  in  the  New  Jersey 
prison  with  the  free  labor  of  the  state  is  at  present  that  of  one  shop  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hands,  working  at  one  trade,  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  which  employs  in  the  state  over  six  thousand  free 
workmen. 

The  limit  of  that  competition  is  the  employment  in  any  one  trade  of 
not  to  exceed  six  hundred  men,  the  whole  available  force  of  the  prison, 
after  taking  out  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  those  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  prison. 

The  goods  made  in  the  prison  are  not  sold  in  the  state  directly. 

The  amount  of  the  goods'produced  in  the  prison  by  convict  labor  is 
too  small,  at  present,  to  exert  any  serious  injury  upon  the  trade  out- 
side. 

The  danger  of  convict  competition  is  in  the  concentration  of  convict 
labor  in  the  prisons  of  the  whole,  or  a  greater  part,  of  the  country,  upon 
a  very  few  trades,  which  would  be"  unwise,  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

4.  The  best  means  of  preventing  convict  labor  from  becoming  injuri- 
ous to  free  labor  are,  tirst,  to  employ  prisoners  in  the  greatest  number  of 
trades  that  can  be  carried  on  advantageously  in  the  prisons,  and  pro- 
vide a  proper  maintenance  for  them ;  and,  second,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  convicts  by  providing  an  intermediary  prison  or  reformatory,  where 
young  prisoners  and  those  convicted  of  minor  offenses  could  be  taught 
trades,  trained  to  habits  of  obedience,  regularity  and  sobriety,  sepa- 
rated from  bad  inflnences,  and  reformed  if  possible. 

No  state,  by  itself,  can  protect  its  industries  against  convict  or  other 
competition.  Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  i^i^noro  state  lines 
entirely,  and  if  convicts  were  employed  in  manufcturing  an  article  of 
general  use  in  one  state  only,  the  goods  thus  produced,  if  better  or 
cheaper  than  those  made  by  free  labor,  would  very  soon  find  their  way 
to  all  the  other  states,  and  compete  with  their  labor  in  that  branch  of 
industry.  • 

Any  distribution  of  prison  labor  among  the  various  industries  of  the 
country,  to  be  equal,  just,  and  effirient,  must  be  made  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  all  the  states. 

The  system  of  contracting  the  labor  of  convicts,  though  liable  to 
abuse,  has  been  so  linfited  and  guarded  in  New  Jersey  as  to  prevent 
most  of  the  evils  complained  of  with  regard  to  it  in  other  states.  The 
prison,  the  shops,  the  prisoners,  and  the  contractor  and  his  agents  are 
subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  prison,  no  infringement  of  which 
is  tolerated. 

Though  open  to  objection,  the  commission  agrees  with  the  most  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  critics  of  the  system,  with  Dr.  Wines  and  Dr. 
Harris  and  Professor  Wayland,  that  so  long  as  prisons  are  managed 
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and  controlled  in  tbe  interest  of  partisan  politics,  its  abolition  wonld  in- 
crease  the  prison  expenses^  demoralize  and  corrupt  the  prison  officers, 
and  bring  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  free  workmen. 

The  complaint  that  under  prison  contracts  the  convict  learns  no 
trade,  or  only  a  part  of  a  trade,  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  prisoners  learn 
exactly  the  same  parts  of  trades  which  are  learned  and  practiced  ou^ 
side,  and  the  subdivision  and  confinement  to  single  branches  of  any 
trade  are  carried  out  quite  as  thoroughly  in  the  great  factories  as  in  tlw 
prisons. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  commission.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
its  members  in  closing  their  labors  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  in  all  the 
researches  they  have  been  able  to  make  for  themselves,  or  which  have 
been  made  by  others  and  laid  before  them;  with  all  the  aid  they  have 
received  from  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  from  workingmen 
and  trades  unions,  represented  by  their  ablest  and  most  inteHigent 
leaders;  with  ail  the  light  the  most  earne^st  and  faithful  of  prison  re- 
formers and  managers  could  give,  they  are  now,  as  at  first,  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  one  remedy  which  might  remove  the  ugly  element 
of  convict  competition  entirely,  if  it  could  once  be  fairly  and  equitably 
put  in  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  What 
the  federal  government  could  do  x>erfectly  by  a  single  enactment,  had 
the  states  thought  proper  to  relegate  to  it  the  necessary  powers,  is  an 
impossibility  for  the  strongest  of  them  all,  standing  alone. 

New  Jersey  can  provide  for  tbe  division  of  her  prison  labor  among 
several  industries,  thus  preventing,  so  far  as  in  her  lies,  the  extension 
of  the  evil ;  she  can  provide  a  reformatory  for  those  of  her  convicts  who 
are  not  hopelessly  wedded  to  evil ;  she  can  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the 
terrible  instruction  and  training  to  crime  which  goes  on  in  her  jails,  the 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  immorality  and  debauchery;  she  can  extend  the 
powers  and  the  sphere  of  her  noble  reform  school;  but  she  cannot  pro- 
tect her  free  industries  from  the  competition  of  the  convicts  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  and  other  states. 

The  evils  for  the  redress  of  which  the  commission  was  created,  are  at 
this  time,  in  its  opinion,  more  imaginary  than  real.  They  have  grown 
out  of  a  financial  and  industrial  depression  almost  without  a  parallel, 
and  which  is  now  happily  passing  away,  and  taking  with  it  the  injurious 
effects  of  overproduction  and  overtrading,  which,  rather  than  the  labor 
of  convicts,  or  the  selection  or  manner  of  their  employment,  have  dis- 
tressed and  burdened  our  laboring  and  manufacturing  classes.  Busi- 
ness is  now  reviving.  The  leading  shoe  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey 
are  extending  their  business,  and  advertising  for  hands  to  carry  it  on. 
And  much  of  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  the  past  has  sprung  from 
the  ignorant  and  interested  efforts  of  demagogues  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  distress  and  depression  to  exalt  their  own  im- 
portance and  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  commission  believe  that  to  prevent  possible 
interference  in  the  future  between  free  and  Qonvict  labor,  and  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  every  just  cause  of  complaint  from  honest  industry,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  recommend  the  following,  rather  as  prevent- 
ives of  future  evil  than  as  remedies  for  the  present : 

First.  That  the  supervisor  and  inspectors  be  instructed  to  employ  the 
convicts  in  the  state  prison  in  as  many  different  industries  as  the  faciU 
ties  at  their  disposal  and  a  duo  regard  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
support  of  tbe  prison  and  prisoners  will  admit. 

Second.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  for  tbe  urgent  needs  of  the 
state  prison  in  viiher  resp<-(!ts  bert^inheloie  mentioned,  that  the  present 
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State  arsenal)  and  the  grounds  pertaining  to  it,  be  added  to  tlie  prison 
and  iitted  :*'or  its  uses. 

Third.  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  our  state 
prison  from  becoming  injurious  to  free  labor  in  future  periods  of  depres- 
sion— for  it  i9  only  in  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  depi^ession  that 
the  competitive  labor  of  convicts  can  be  injurious,  or  sensibly  felt — the 
legislature  should  empower  the  governor  to  confer  with  the  executives 
of  the  other  states,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  members  from  each  state,  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
the  convict  labor  of  all  the  states  may  be  so  distributed  and  employed 
among  the  various  productive  industries  as  to  be  just  and  fair  to  each 
one;  and  that  the  governor  be  also  empowered  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  represent  the  state  in  such  commissions  whenever  the  proposal 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  states  in  which  convict 
labor  is  an  important  competing  element. 

Fourth.  That  the  legislature  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
termediary prison,  where  convicts  between  the  age^  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  first  time,  may  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  old  and  hardened  offenders,  trained  to  useful  occupations  and 
regular  habits,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  reformed. 

con]st:cticut. 

The  legislature  of  1879  passed  the  following  resolution : 

kesolvedj  That  a  commission  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  inquire  into 
the  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  system  of  contract  labor  at  present  car- 
ried on  in  the  Connecticut  state  i)rison,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  plan 
by  which  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  at  regular  and  fairly  remunerative 
employment  in  some  other  way  than  by  contract;  to  inquire  further  as 
to  what  kinds  of  employment,  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
prison,  will  least  conflict  with  the  established  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  state.  Said  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  and,  if  they  shall  find  a  plan  which  they  deem  prac- 
ticable, shall  present  a  pro[>er  bill  to  carry  such  plan  into  execution. 

Under  this  resolution  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Lucius  P.  Deming,  Washington  F.  Willcox,  Edmund  Tweedy,  Jere- 
miah Tierney,  and  Merrick  A.  Marcy.  This  commission  reported  in 
January,  1880.  The  report  was  very  exhaustive,  and  very  carefully 
drawn.    In  the  outset  the  commission  remarks : 

The  serious  character  of  the  charges  made  against  the  popular  system 
of  employing  convicts  could  not  but  impress  the  commissioners  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  submitted  for  our  investigation. 

This  was  the  first  commission  for  the  investigation  of  convict  labor  in 
Connecticut.  The  subject,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  new  one,  and 
those  petitioners  who  asked  for  legislation  in  regard  to  it,  were  asking 
for  no  new  thing.  Complaints  have  been  made  against  convict  labor 
since  convicts  were  first  employed  in  productive  industries. 

There  appears  to  be  both  a  general  and  special  complaint.    The  gen- 
eral complaint  beinsr  against  the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  produc-* 
tive  industry,  and  the  8i)ecial  complaints  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First.  The  product  of  convict  labor  comes  into  direct  competition  with 
the  product  of  free  labor,  thereby  disgracing  free  workmen  by  making 
them  competitors  of  criminals. 
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Second.  By  reason  of  the  low  wage  cost  of  convict  labor  the  prodact 
of  that  labor  can  be,  and  is,  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  drive  the  product 
of  free  labor  from  the  market. 

Third.  That  in  order  to  meet  this  competition  with  convict  labor,  the 
regular  manafacturer  has  been  forced  to  rednce  the  wages  of  his  work- 
men from  10  to  50  per  cent,  to  rednce  his  profit  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  a  loss. 

Fourth.  That  by  reason  of  this  unfair  and  odious  competition  of  free 
labor  with  compulsory  labor,  the  wages  of  the  free  laborer  are  minim- 
ized and  free  laborers  reduced  to  want. 

Fifth.  That  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  machinery  while 
the  convicts  are  in  the  prison,  and  by  the  labor  of  convicts  who  have 
been  taught  skilled  labor  after  they  are  released  from  prison. 

Sixth.  That  these  evils  are,  in  a  large  degree,  the  result  of  the  con- 
tract system. 

Seventh.  That  the  contract  system  is  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  the 
demand  that  prisons  must  pay.  That  it  is  a  kind  of  legal  slavery  by 
which  the  state  realizes  a  profit  from  crime,  at  a  cost  of  possible  reform 
of  the  convict,  and  at  the  risk  of  making  bankrupts  of  free  manufactur- 
ers and  paupers  and  criminals  of  hon(<st  artisans. 

Eighth.  That  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  state  is  rect^iving  more 
money  for  the  labor  of  its  convicts  under  this  system  than  under  any 
other,  the  converse  is  true,  and  the  contractor  is  growing  rapidly  rich 
on  the  profits  which  under  another  system  would  accrue  to  the  state. 

On  this  point  the  petitioners  say,  '^That  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor 
to  outside  contractors  in  this  and  neighboriDg  states  works  grievous 
evil  to  us  and  our  basiness,"  and  they  ask  that  the  contract  system  may 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  state  employ  convict  labor  on  its  own  ac- 
count, thereby  avoiding  competition  and  saving  the  profit.  These  as- 
sertions naturally  suggested  the  following  questions,  and  all  must  be 
examined  before  any  can  be  satisfactorily  answered : 

First.  Are  the  manufiM^turers  of  the  state  affected  by  the  produrt  ol 
convict  labor,  and  to  what  degree  f 

Second.  Have  the  wages  ot*  artisans  or  laborers  in  this  state  been 
reduced,  or  affected,  by  wages  paid  for  convict  labor,  or  in  consequence 
of  competition  with  convict  labor  ? 

Third.  Are  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  this  state  affected  by 
convict  labor  of  other  states  9 

Fourth.  Is  the  sum  paid  by  contractors  for  convict  labor  less  than  the 
real  value  of  such  labor,  and  does  the  state  suffer  a  loss  in  consequence 
of  the  system  f 

Fifth.  If  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  to  be  abolished,  what 
system  can  be  adopted  which  will  be  reasonably  remunerative  to  the 
state,  reformatory  to  the  prisoner,  and  which  will  avoid  the  complaints 
of  the  petitioners  9 

After  discussing  all  the  different  systems  in  vogue,  and  studying  the 
matter  from  a  broad  collection  of  facts,  the  commission  states,  as  there- 
suit  of  its  labors : 

In  conclusion,  your  commission  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  en- 
deavored to  discover  in  what  way — 

1.  The  hiringout  of  convict  labor  to  outside  contractors  in  this  and 
neighboring  states  works  grievous  evil  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  and 
their  business; 

2.  In  what  way  speculative  and  sometimes  corrupt  competition  be- 
tween contractors  is  destructive  of  long  established  industries;   and 
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3.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  unfair  and  odious  competition  of  free 
labor  with  oompulsory  labor,  in  which  the  wagea  of  free  labor  are  min- 
imized and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  the  combined  power  and 
capital  of  the  state. 

Every  avenue  of  information  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  carefully 
searched ;  months  have  been  devoted  to  the  inquiry :  reports  of  Similar 
investigations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe  have  been 
read  and  considered ;  the  written  opinions  of  men  who  have  made  the 
science  of  penology  a  careful  study  have  been  obtained ;  all  who  have 
had  complaints  to  make  have  been  heard,  and,  as  a,  result,  the  commis- 
sion have  failed  to  discover  any  ground  for  the  complaints  made  against 
the  Connecticut  state  prison  or  the  contract  system.  They  are  sat- 
isfied— 

That  there  are  no  faf  ored  contractors  in  this  state.  The  complaint  of 
wardens  and  directors  all  over  the  country  is :  We  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  responsible  parties  to  take  our  prison  labor.  Prison 
contracts  can  be  had  at  almost  any  time  by  responsible  parties.  Three 
hundred  convicts  are  now  idle,  waiting  to  be  contracted  for  in  New 
Jersey. 

That  the  price  paid  for  convict  labor  is  not  greatly  below  its  value. 
For  while  convicts  can,  and  in  some  cases  do,  do  as  much  work  as  a  free 
man,  yet  as  a  rule  they  do  not  accomplish  more  than  half,  while  they 
may,  after  sufficient  practice,  do  as  good  work  as  is  done  by  free  labor, 
yet  almost  without  exception  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  work, 
unskilled  in  any  work,  and  have  no  interest  in  working  fas#. 

That  the  profit  of  contractors  as  a  rule  is  not  larger  than  the  profit  of 
the  ordinary  manufacturers  is  proven  by  figures  of  actual  profit,  both 
with  free  and  convict  labor,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  as  many  prison 
contractors  fail  as  free  manufacturers.  This  is  proved  by  the  records 
of  the  Connecticut  state  prison.  The  claim  that,  except  in  the  hat 
trade,  one  man  who  desired  to  work  has  been  deprived  of  employment, 
or  that  workingmen,  except  hatters,  have  had  their  wages  reduced,  or 
that  any  have  been  reduced  to  want  or  crime,  has  not  been  sustained 
by  one  item  of  proof,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  proof  exists. 

That^  with  the  exception  of  the  hatting  trade,  the  commission  have 
had  nothing  to  satisfy  them  that  the  industries  of  this  state  are  affected 
by  competition  with  prison  industries  or  by  speculation  or  corrupt  com- 
petition between  prison  contractors  of  this  or  any  other  state. 

That  although  manufacturers  and  artisans  have  had  every  opportu- 
nity to  be  heanl,  both  before  this  commission  and  the  joint  commission 
of  three  states,  they  have  failed  to  show  a  single  instance  where  me 
"  wages  of  free  labor  have  been  minimized  or  even  reduced,  except  as 
above,  in  Connecticut,  by  the  combined  power  and  capital  of  the  state,'' 
or  "by  unfair  and  odious  competition  with  compulsory  labor."  That 
prison-made  goods  do  not  as  a  rule  undersell  free  manufactures.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  before  the  commission  is  that  prison  manufactures 
bring  a  hifjher  price.  This  is  true  of  the  boots  and  shoes  of  Connecticut, 
Ehode  Island,  Vermont,  and  probably  other  states.  John  S.  Perry, 
of  New  Jersey,  sa3's  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance  undersold  free  manu- 
facture, and'the  manufacturers  of  stoves,  who  at  first  feared  his  convict 
.abor,are  now  satit^fied  that  they  can  compete  with  him.  This  is  also  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Comi>any, 

That  there  is  justice  in  the  demand  for  a  greater  diversity  of  indus- 
tries in  prison,  and  that  ettbrt  should  be  made  by  legislators  to  secure 
such  a  result.  That  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  state  or  the  prisoner 
to  abolish  machinery  from  the  prisons, ^r  to  prohibit  convicts  Irom  be- 
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Jng  employed  at  skilled  industry.  That  the  pablic-aocoant  system 
is  not  practical  ander  ordinary  circumstauceH,  because  (a)  wardens  are 
very  seldom  good  managers  of  convicts  and  also  good  managers  of  man- 
ufacturing industries.  The  wages  of  the  ordinary  prison  warden  are 
but  small  temptation  to  a  successful  businessman;  because  (b)  with  the 
state  for  a  master  business  would  be  neglected,  officers  would  become 
careless  of  those  details  which  insure  success )  because  (c)  the  state  can- 
not,  as  a  rule,  either  buy  cr  sell  as  well  as  an  individual.  If  the  state 
pays  cash  it  cannot  buy  any  less  than  an  individual,  and  if  it  bays  on 
credit  it  must  pay  more  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  ap- 
propriations will  be  made,  and  because  {d)  of  the  great  temptation  to 
fraud,  especially  if  the  tenure  of  ofQce  depends  upon  the  success  of  polite 
ical  parties.  That  the  contract  system,  while  not  so  strictly  re- 
formatory as  is  desirable,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  teat^hes  habits  of  industry, 
a  love  of  work,  and  so  much  of  a  trade  as  will  enable  a  released  convict 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  also  as  it  insures  the  state  constant 
employment  for  its  convicts,  and  fair  financial  returns,  is  the  best  sys- 
tem to  follow  until  a  time  shall  arrive  when  the  present  prison  buildings 
can  be  abandoned  for  reformatories,  and  labor  shall  only  be  used  as  an 
aid  to  reformation.  And  in  reformatories  this  system  will  be  decidedly 
the  best  until  men  are  found  of  the  dual  ability  required  to  be  a  success- 
ful warden  and  manufacturer.  For,  while  men  may  be  found  who  will 
succeed  admirably  in  one  position,  few  men  will  succeed  in  both. 

While  the  commission  have  set  forth  their  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  not  e^^edient  to  abolish  the  contract  system,  they  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  tact  that  the  system  has  many  defects.  The  remedy  for  one 
class  of  these  defects  has  been  shown  to  be  the  appointment,  by  the 
states,  of  competent,  judicious  and  honest  officers,  who  shall  be,  as  they 
are  in  this  state,  free  from  partisan  influence,  and  secured  in  the  tenure 
of  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  There  is  also  great  need  of  some 
safeguard  restricting  the,  at  present,  unlimited  power  which  permits 
contracts  to  be  made  for  convict  labor  without  consulting  any  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  states. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  commissioner  of  labor,  John  W.  McOrath,  in  February,  1884, 
made  a  report  upon  penal  institutions,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  a 
provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  state,  which  reads  as  follows : 

*No  mechanical  trade  shall  hereafter  be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  state 
prison  of  this  state,  except  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  of  which 
the  chief  supply  for  home  consumption  is  imported  from  other  states 
and  countries. 

After  discussing  the  question,  the  commissioner  gives  the  following 
summary: 

I   The  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  because — 

I   First.  The  contractor  has  no  interest  in  the  prisoner,  except  in  his 

lability  to  produce.    The  prisoner  is  the  ward  of  the  state.  .  Uis  employ- 

/ment  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  no  contractor  with  arbitrary  rules  as 

/to  time,  etc.,  should  come  between  the  prisoner  and  the  state.     The  in- 

/centive  to  labor  should  be  shortened  terms,  care  for  dependents,  and 

'  payment  of  a  stipend  when  discharged. 

These  men  are  required  to  work  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for 
the  year,  eight  and  one-half  hours  in  midwinter,  and  eleven  and  one- 
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half  boors  in  midsammer,  and  they  work  diligently.  They  have  not  the 
relief  incident  to  ontdoor  labor — no  rainy  days — all  their  time  is  em- 
ployed, except  nights  and  Sandays.  Is  it  not  idle  to  expect  reform- 
atory or  edacational  influences  to  be  exerted,  except  those  incident  to 
industry,  or  to  operate  upon  lueu  who  work  ten  hours  per  day  t  The 
inmates  are  tired,  the  keepers  have  beeu  with  the  men  all  day,  and  the 
warden  or  superintendent  has  been  engrossed  with  the  management  of 
the  financial  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  prison. 

Second.  The  sale  of  the  product  should  l>e  regulated  by  the  state. 

Third.  If  there  is  any  profit  in  his  employment  it  should  not  go  to 
the  contractor.  If  the  contract  system  is  retained  the  state  should 
own  the  plant  and  machinery  as  well  as  the  shops,  and  thus  open  a 
wider  field  for  competition. 

In  January,  1887,  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  Michigan,  G.  V. 
E.  Pond,  submitted  a  very  exhaustive  report  on  convict  labor,  con- 
cluding his  elaborate  discussion  with  the  following  recommendations : 

As  affecting  the  question  of  convict  labor :  Wo  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  contract  system  of  employing  convicts  in  our  state 
penal  institutions. 

We  recommend  as  a  substitute  for  the  contract  system,  the  employ- 
ing of  convicts  upon  the  state-account  plau,  without  the  use  of  motive- 
power  machinery,  and  the  granting  of  a  sufficient  appropriation  by  the 
legislature  to  give  the  substituted  system  effective  operation. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  lab  or  statistics  of  this 
8tat«,  submitted  in  September,  1884,  the  commis  siouer,  John  S.  Enos, 
in  treating  the  subjectof  convict  labor,  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

Having  presented  as  clear  and  impartial  a  statement  of  the  case,  in 
Htatu  quoj  as  possible,  I  beg  now  to  offer  to  your  honorable  body  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  as  to  the  future  policy  of  utilizing  convict  labor : 

First.  That  the  contracts  known  as  "  propositions,''  now  in  force,  shall 
be  annulled.  • 

Second.  That  if  it  be  decided  to  give  the  present  system  a  further 
trial,  that  the  wardens  of  the  state  prisons  shall  immediately  cause  to 
be  published  in  two  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers,  of  the  largest  gen- 
eral circulation,  notices  of  proposals  for  manufacturing  to  be  carried 
on  in  tke  said  prisons,  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  to  the  wardens 
and  board  of  prison  directors  seem  best  adapted  to  the  discipline  of  the 
prisons,  and  the  remunerative  employment  of  the  convicts. 

Third.  That  no  proposal,  so  advertised  for,  shall  be  accepted  unless 
under  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  party,  or  corporation,  or  firm,  making  such  proposal  to  the 
state,  shall  pay  such  reasonable  rent  for  the  use  of  shops,  store-room, 
steam-power,  and  machinery  (where  the  machinery  is  owned  by  the 
state)  as  are  required  to  carry  on  such  industry  as  the  wardens  and 
directors  may  consider  just  and  proper. 

(b)  That  when  any  machinery  not  now  owned  by  the  state  is  needed, 
the  party,  corporation,  or  firm  making  such  proposals  shall  agree  to 
put  such  machinery  in  place  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  remove  it 
without  expense  to  the  stat«  when  the  time-limit  of  the  proposal  has 
expired. 
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(c)  That  the  said  party,  corporation,  or  firm  shall  also  agree  to  fiir- 
nish  all  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  industry,  and  all  the  raw 
material  used  in  connection  therewith. 

{d)  That  on  their  part,  the  wardens  and  directors  shall  agree  to  keep 
all  the  machinery,  whether  owned  by  the  state  or  not,  in  proper  repair, 
and  to  return  to  said  party,  corporation,  or  firm  whatever  machiBeiy 
may  belong  to  them  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received^  natural 
wear  and  tear  and  unavoidable  accidents  excepted. 

(e)  That  the  party,  corporation,  or  firm  shall  furnish  and  pay  the  nec- 
essary skilled  instructors  and  foremen,  but  that  these,  while  «o  em- 
ployed, shall  be  under  the  control  of  proper  officers  of  the  prisons,  and 
that  they  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  convicts. 

(/)  That  monthly  settlements  shall  be  made  between  the  wardens 
and  such  party,  corporation,  op  firm  whose  proposal  has  been  accepted. 

Fourth.  That  it  shall  bethe  fundamental  provision  in  the  traD«ac- 
tions  between  the  state  and  party,  or  firm,  or  corporation,  that  these 
transactions  shall  be  based  upon  the  market  price  of  such  articles  as 
form  the  subject  of  the  proposals,  and  that  in  no  case  shall  a  price  be 
agreed  npou  that  is  not  a  fair  market  rate,  that  is  not  a  commensurate 
return  for  the  state's  outlay,  or  that  would  allow  such  party,  corpora- 
tion, or  firm  to  enter  into  an  unjust  competition  with  the  free  labor  of 
the  state. 

Fifth.  That  rather  than  such  unjust  competition  should  be  practised, 
or  that  the  state  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  an  injurious  oppo- 
sition to  manufacturers  and  free  men  engaged  in  similar  businesses  on 
the  outside,  or  that  a  system  should  be  carried  on  under  state  control 
tending  to  loss  of  employment  or  reduction  of  wages,  the  convicts  of 
our  state  prisons  should  serve  their  terms  in  idleness. 

Sixth.  That  the  maximum  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  the 
state  prisons  in  any  industry,  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  free  mechanics  employed  in  that  identical  industry  in  the  state, 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  the  product  of  the  convicts  working  under 
these  proposals  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  free  manufac- 
tories engaged  in  similar  industries  except  in  the  case  of  jute. 

Seventh.  That  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  and  carry  on 
in  the  state  prisons  such  industries  as  are  not  already  conducted  in 
California;  a  plan  by  which  all  competition  \^th  free  labor  would  be 
at  once  avoided. 

Eighth.  That  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  and  articles  as  the  state  requires  for  its  diJQferenc  office?^ 
establishments,  and  institutions,  and  that  the  state  be  a  direct  and 
first-hand  customer  of  the  state  prisons'  industries,  instead  of  buying 
second  hand  those  goods  and  articles  that  are  made  within  its  own 
prison  walls. 

Ninth.  That  wherever  practicable,  convict  labor  should  be  employed 
in  the  erection,  maintenance,  pursuit,  and  repair  of  state  and  county 
institutions  and  works. 

IOWA. 

E.  K  Hutchins,  commissioner  o  f  labor,  in  submitting  his  first  biennial 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  in  August, 
1885,  in  his  intelligent  treatment  of  the  subject  of  convict  labor,  re- 
marks : 

Unquestionably  employment  should  be  given  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons.    This  is  necessary  upon  sanitary  as  well  as    humanitarian 
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grounds,  bat  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  views  of  individual  work- 
ingmen  later  in  this  report  that  very  strong  objections  are  raised  against 
this  system.  It  is  claimed,  and  with  great  justice,  that  this  kind  of 
labor  operates  very  harmfully  upon  skilled  mechaniCH  outside  the  prison 
walls.  Manufacturers  also  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  this  cheap  labor  enjoyed  by  prison  contractors.  The  chief  argu- 
ment in  its  favor — that  it  lenders  the  institution  nearly  self-supporting — 
is  not  a  logical  nor  a  liberal  one.  The  welfare  of  tiie  honest  citizen  who 
has  never  been  within  the  prison  gate  for  crime,  the  iudustrious  hard- 
working man,  or  the  persevering  employer,  ought  not,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  to  be  weighed  by  the  economy  of  a 
state  in  supporting  a  penitentiary.  I  spent  a  day  in  examining  this 
phase  of  prison  life  at  Fort  Madison,  and  the  men  thus  employed 
seemed  as  contented,  indeed  more  so,  than  any  in  the  prison.  Their 
work,  too,  was  most  excellent,  and  seemingly  the  very  best  of  materials 
were  used  in  the  manfactured  articles.  Especially  was  this  noticeable 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  department  In  conversation  with  the  various 
foremen  it  was  learned  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  became  profi- 
cient in  workmanship,  and  that  all  do  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  men 
elsewhere  unaccustomed  to  such  work. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  system  that  the  men  only 
get  an  opportunity  to  learn  certain  parts  of  each  trade.  This  is  not 
valid,  however,  or,  if  so,  it  is  no  more  true  in  the  penitentiary  than  in 
any  large  factory.  These  men  (or  at  least  many  of  them)  are  frequently 
changed  from  one  department  of  work  to  another,  oftener,  indeed,  than 
at  Ix^  establishments  of  a  like  nature,  and  yet  through  this  entire  in- 
vestigation, and  in  the  reflection  upon  its  results,  this  query  thrusts 
itself  forward  and  justly  demands  an  answer. 

These  contractors  (the  state  too)  are  receiving  the  fhiits  of  the  labor 
of  these  criminals,  but  what  are  their  families  receiving  !  Who  is  giving 
bread  and  meat  and  fuel  and  clothes  to  the  innocent  wives  and  cldldren 
of  these  criminals,  many  of  whom  are  hungry  and  illy  clad  and  cold, 
while  title  contractors  are  accumulating  wealth  at  the  hands  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers  !  The  one  (the  families)  needy  and  suffering ;  the 
other- (the  contractors)  growing  nch,  and  the  state  indorsing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  one  equally  with  the  other.  Is  this  right  f  Does  it  comport 
with  the  fair  record  Iowa  has  written  in  the  past !  Is  it  keeping  step 
with  the  march  of  progress  toward  something  higher  aod  better  and 
nobler  for  her  citizenship  !  These  appeals,  which  have  come  to  this  office 
fix>m  the  workingmen  for  the  abolishment  of  this  system,  mean  some- 
thing. They  are  not  mere  sentiments.  They  do  not  come  from  a  morbid 
and  grumbling  class  of  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  prompt- 
ings of  strong  hearts  in  the  breasts  of  men  who  have  largely  made  Iowa 
what  she  is.  And  yet  in  these  reflections  we  are  stopped  by  the  prac- 
tical question :  What  is  the  remedy!  If  the  system  is  abolished  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  criminals  !  Fortunately  at  the  penitentiary  at 
Anamosa  the  state  finds  work  for  its  inmates  in  the  great  quarries  con- 
nected therewith,  but  what  of  those  at  Fort  Madison!  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  remedy  lies  in  the  employment  of  convicts  under  the 
prison  management,  the  goods  manufactured  to  be  sold  at  market  rates, 
and  the  profits  to  accrue  partly  to  the  prisoners  upon  their  discharge, 
partly  to  their  families  during  incarceration,  and  partly  to  the  state. 
Some  plan  by  which  convicts  should  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  the  goods  which  a  state  might  use  for  its  own  purposes,  thereby 
throwing  the  results  of  convict  labor  out  of  the  market  and  the  state 
have  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  results  from  such  manufacture- 
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some  such  plan  as  this  is  feasible.  The  necessity  of  reformiujj  the 
criminal  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  iu 
prison  life.  [To  a  certain  extent  under  the  system  of  convict  contract 
labor,  crime  is  placed  at  a  premium.  The  question  is  by  no  means 
easily  answered,  the  problem  not  of  ready  solution.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  the  policy  of  the  state  to  hesitate  or  falter  at  difficulties  in  the  way 
if  the  system  is  an  unjust  one.  Belief  is  being  afforded  in  this  direction 
in  other  states.  The  statesmanship  of  Iowa  should  not  be  behind  that 
of  these  states  in  grappling  with  this  question^  and  in  finding  a  solution 
which  shall  be  just  to  those  without  the  prison  walls  as  well  as  to  the 
state  and  its  convicts.  I  suggest  that  it  is  one  of  the  measures  of  public 
policy  of  grave  moment,  and  one  urgently  demanding  the  most  careful 
attention  and  action  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  These  contracts 
have  yet  some  time  to  run,  and  while  the  state  ought  not  to  look  to  the 
renewal  of  them  it  certainly  ought  at  once  take  steps  toward  the 
maturing  of  such  plans  so  that  the  convicts  will  be  employed  without 
harm  to  free  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industriid 
statistics  of  Wisconsin,  submitted  by  the  commissioner,  Frank  A. 
Flower,  in  September,  1886,  there  is  found  a  brief  treatment  of  the  sub- 
iect  of  convict  labor,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  herewith  given: 

Although  there  seems  to  be  a  general  sentiment  throughout  several 
of  our  northern  states  against  contracting  convict  labor,  little  or  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  devise  a  better  system  to  take  the  place  of  it 
This  is  wrong.  It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  say  that  potatoes,  bread, 
and  meat  are  bad  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  so  cut  them  off. 

He  must  provide  better,  at  least  other,  articles  of  food  before  abol- 
ishing those. 

I  believe  that  the  present  system  of  contract  convict  labor  is  doomed 
in  the  northern  states,  yet  we  cannot  and  should  not  abolish  it  until 
we  have  provided  something,  to  take  its  place.  That,  now,  is  the  great 
problem.  Nor  can  we  temporize  with  it,  for  criminals  we  shall  have 
with  us  forever. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  we  have  not  thirty-eight  states,  only 
one  state.  My  own  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  to  abolish  prison  con- 
tracts in  Wisconsin  while  they  remain  in  force  in  other  states  will  help 
our  manufacturers  very  little.  Our  legislature  cannot  shut  out  the 
prison  threshing-machines  of  Minnesota,  the  cheap  prison  wagons  of 
Texas,  nor  the  prison  hardware  of  New  York.  If  Congress  can  say  that 
no  prison  product,  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  sold  outside  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  made,  the  whole  matter  will  soon  be  adjusted. 
Otherwise  I  think  that  the  several  states  should,  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  meet  and  agree  upon  a  plan  of  action  that 
shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  as  to  the  time  of  abandoning  con- 
tracts at  least 

Considered  merely  in  its  relation  to  the  state  treasury  the  contract 
system  is  undoubtedly  the  best — the  most  economical.  Any  burdens, 
however,  which  arise  from  competition,  fall  upon  a  few  under  that  sys- 
tem, while  some  other  may  be  devised  by  which  the  burdens  may  be 
made  to  fall  upon  the  manj^ 

The  state  ought  not  to  conduct  its  business,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  citizen  bear,  proportionate  to  his  property, 
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greater  burdens  than  another.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  loose  thought  and  misinformation  afloat  concerning  prison 
contracts  and  their  actdal  effect  on  labor  and  manufacturing. 

Our  manufacKirerSf  in  common  with  professional  reformers,  also  show 
a  lack  of  candid  thought  in  devising  methods  of  employing  convicts. 
Most  of  them  have  <^no  suggestions  to  make  ";  the  next  largest  number 
wish  to  have  prisoners  put  to  ^^  breaking  stone  and  making  roads,'' 
while  a  few  think  they  should  manufacture  the  boots,  shoes,  clothing, 
and  other  articles  used  in  our  state  institutions. 

Those  who  had  ^'no  suggestions  to  make''  belong  to  the  class  afore- 
mentioned, who  cut  off  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes  without  providing 
any  other  or  better  food  to  take  their  place.  Those  who  favor  break- 
ing stone  and  roadmaking  cannot  have  carefully  considered  our  cli- 
mate, our  methods  of  making  roads,  the  enormous  cost  of  guarding, 
feeding,  sheltering,  and  working  prisoners  here  and  there  throughout 
our  wide  domain,  and  the  utter  lack  of  discipline  that  must  of  necessity 
follow  such  a  system,  which  would  simply  be  a  great  chain-gang  oom- 
X>eting  against  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  state. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  cruel  and  indefensible  of  all  state  com- 
petition. The  skilled  artisan  can,  by  reason  of  his  larger  earnings, 
greater  power  of  production,  and  greater  self-supporting  ability,  stand  a 
reduction  in  wages  or  a  change  in  circumstances  that  forces  him  into  a 
new  trade ;  but  when  the  man,  who  is  unable,  by  reason  of  his  inferior 
education  and  less  brilliant  natural  endowments,  to  do  anything  but 
rude  labor,  is  deprived  of  that  labor,  or  his  scanty  earnings  are  deci- 
mated, he  indeed  must  suffer;  he  has  no  avenue  of  escape ;  and  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  warmth,  and  clothing  is  as  necessary  to  the  rude  laborer 
as  to  the  skilled  artisan  or  the  nabob. 

Another  class  believes  our  penal  population  should  be  employed  in 
manufacturing  the  clothing,  hosiery,  caps,  boots,  and  shoes  required 
by  the  inmates  of  our  various  institutions.  For  obvious  reasons  our  de- 
linquent and  insane,  attending  no  soirees,  weddings,  funerals,  or  ope- 
ras, use  but  a  small  amount  of  clothing,  and  that  of  the  very  plainest 
character,  to  make  which  would  not  keep  iifty  persons  busy  during  the 
year,  while  we  actually  have  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  in  our 
asylums,  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  reform  school ; 
and  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  employment  without  serious  results. 
Probably  those  who  favor  this  plan  do  not  understand  how  the  work 
done  by  convicts  and  delinquents  in  Wisconsin  is  already  varied. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  those  favoring  what  is  called  the 
state-account  system  to  the  strong  complaints  made  by  several  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  the  reform  school  at 
Waukesha.  There  the  state  owns  everything,  uses  inferior  machinery, 
employs  nothing  but  boy  labor,  and  sells  whenever  and  wherever  it  can. 
Our  state  prison  was  formerly  run  on  that  plan,  but  the  resulting  evils 
so  stirred  up  manufacturers  that  the  present  contract  system  was  de- 
vised to  take  its  place.  We  now  see,  even  by  this  superficial  glance, 
that  our  legislature  will  have  many  things  to  consider  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  prison  labor ;  and  professional  agitators,  reformers,  and 
manufacturers  who  demand  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  fall 
far  short  of  their  full  duty  and  of  statesmanlike  conduct  when  they 
neglect  and  refuse  to  lend  their  aid  toward  devising  some  suitable  plan 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  they  propose  to  destroy. 

My  recommendation  is:  Let  the  contracts  run  until  we  shall  have  dis- 
covered and  prepared  to  put  in  operation  something  besides  idleness  as 
a  substitute  for  them.    But  if  the  labor  of  our  prisoners  shall  be  con- 
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tracted  again  after  January  1, 1889, 1  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
employment  shoald  be  diversified ;  that  two  or  more  other  bran<die8  of 
manufacturing  should  be  added  to  that  of  bodts  and  shoes,  so  as  to 
equalize  competition  amongst  the  various  industries  of  the  State. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  contains  the  results  of  a  special  investigation  into  the 
question  of  convict  labor.  This  report  presents  a  very  searching  inquiiy 
into  the  whole  subject.  The  statistics  given  in  it,  so  far  as  other  states 
are  concerned,  are  drawn  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  penal 
institutions  of  the  country.  John  S.  Lord,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  labor,  has  brought  together  a  great  array^of  testimony, 
both  novel  and  valuable  of  its  kind.  This  report  is  so  broad  and  val- 
uable that  the  conclusions  and  the  summary  given  by  Mr.  Lord  are 
quoted  at  length.    These  conclusions  and  summary  are  as  follows : 

The  foregoing  array  of  testimony  as  to  the  actual  results  of  the  con- 
tract system  upon  private  enterprise  in  this  state,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  uniformly  concurrent  testimony  of  its  effect  upon  honest  indus- 
try, as  voiced  in  the  organized  efforts  of  workingmen  to  suppress  it, 
should  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  first  of  the  two  assumptions  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  system — that  the  competition  offered  by  prison-made 
goods  under  the  contract  system  is  practically  inappreciable,  and  with- 
out injurious  effect  either  upon  outside  capital  or  labor. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  claim  that  such  competition  must  be 
equally  great  under  any  other  system  of  labor  in  prisons. 

Must  competition  be  as  great  under  any  system  of  prison  labor  t — 
To  this  the  manifest  reply  is,  that  under  either  the  public-accoont 
system,'or  the  piece-price  plan,  the  competition  certainly  may  be  made 
as  great  and  offensive  as  it  is  under  the  present  system.  This  much  is 
conceded ;  and  it  is  also  recognized  that,  in  the  abstract,  every  convict 
who  does  a  day's  work  of  any  kind  which  a  free  laborer  might  do,  com- 
petes with  that  free  labor  to  that  extent ;  in  other  words,  that  any  sort 
of  productive  labor  in  prisons,  or  any  process  by  which  the  aggregate  of 
all  products  is  in  the  smallest  degree  increased,  in  or  out  of  prison, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  compete  with  all  other  producing  agencies 
in  that  degree.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  logical  sequence  that  to 
remove  competition  absolutely,  in  every  degree,  labor  of  every  kind  in 
prisons  must  be  absolutely  prohibited  and  the  convicts  be  maintained 
in  idleness. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  contract  system  do  not,  in  fact,  advocate 
idleness  in  prisons,  though  this  interpretation  of  their  demands  is  most 
frequently  given,  because,  apparently,  it  is  most  easily  answered. 

The  labor  organizations  do  not  ask  that  convicts  be  kept  in  idleness 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  formulate  just  what  their  wishes  are 
in  exact  phrase  so  as  to  cover  the  subject  wholly  in  all  its  aspects,  but 
it  may  be  safely  predicated  that  they  do  ask  that  penal  institutions  be 
so  conducted  as  to  reduce  competition  with  free  industries  to  a  minimam. 

There  is  a  wide  field,  full  of  resources,  for  those  who  wish  to  find  them, 
between  the  two  extremes  presented;  by  the  contract  system  on  the 
one  hand  with  its  maximum  of  injurious  infiuence  upon  civil  industry, 
and  any  supposititious  system  of  separate  and  solitary  confinement  in 
idleness.   The  one  is  by  no  means  the  sole  alternative  of  the  other;  nor 
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does  tho  establishment  of  the  one  at  all  imply  the  adoption  of  the  other. 
At  some  point  between  these  extremes  mast  be  found  the  ideal  system 
both  of  the  prison  scientist  and  of  the  political  economist.  The  demand 
of  the  honr  is  simply  that  an  honest  search  be  made  for  it. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the  i^sue  involved,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  anive  at  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  assertioji  that  a  change  of  system  would  not  afford  any  relief  from 
the  competition  complained  of. 

The  two  systems  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  convicts  other  than  the  con- 
tract, which  are  now  occupying  public  attention,  and  are  now  upon 
trial  in  several  states  where  the  contract  system  has  been  abolished  by 
statute,  are  the  public-account  system  and  the  piece-price  plan,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  which  are  pretty  generally  understood. 

They  both  contemplate  the  removal  from  the  prison  of  all  influence  or 
authority  save  that  of  the  prison  officials,  and  in  this  respect  are  under- 
stood to  obviate  the  objections  of  penologists  to  the  contract  system. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  neither  system  in  itself  affords  any  guaranty  of 
relief  from  competition  with  outside  industries.  Under  the  public-ac- 
QouDt  system  the  state  may  conduct  a  manufactory  essentially,  in  all 
its  consequences,  like  that  of  the  contractor.  It  may  be  even  more  dis- 
astrous, for  the  prison  management  will  labor  under  many  disadvan- 
tages not  experienced  by  the  contractor  in  the  sale  of  goods,  and  thus 
a  cheaper  product  than  ever  may  be  found  upon  the  market. 

A  similar  difficulty  may  arise  also  under  the  piece-price  plan.  The 
prison  officer  may  contract  to  manufaeture  such  a  quantity  of  a  given 
article  as  to  require  the  labor  of  his  whole  force  in  a  single  industry, 
thus  creating  a  greater  disturbance  in  the  markets  than  two  or  three 
contractors  might  with  the  same  number  of  men  in  diversified  industries. 

These  illustrations  indicate  how  even  the  desired  change  in  system 
may  fail  to  afford  the  relief  sought ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
declaration  that  the  public-account  and  piece-price  plan  are  equally 
harmful  to  labor  with  the  contract  system.  They  certainly  may  be 
so  'j  but  these  are  merely  some  of  the  possible  perversions  of  those  sys- 
tems, and  by  no  means  essential  features  of  them. 
'  It  is  equally  possible  under  either  system  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
are  practically  unavoidable  under  the  system  of  contracting.  In  brief, 
the  results  under  either  of  the  recommended  plans  of  employing  prison 
labor  rest  almost  wholly  with  the  prison  management  They  can  easily 
make  either  one  as  odious  and  oppressive  as  the  contract  system,  if  pre- 
disposed to  do  so,  provided  they  are  not  restrained  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  a  willing  and  zealous  administration  of  either  of  the  other 
systems,  the  prison  industries  may  be  so  directed  and  diversified  as  to 
substantially  avoid  any  harmful  results  to  the  civil  industries. 

The  momentous  difference  is  that  under  the  contract  system  the 
state  surrenders  control  of  the  convict  at  just  the  point  where,  in  the 
interests  of  the  free  industries,  that  control  should  be  retained  and  ex- 
ercised. In  the  other  systems  the  state  surrenders  nothing :  it  re- 
tains absolute  jurisdiction  both  of  the  labor  and  discipline  of  the  con- 
vict, and  may  at  will  direct  that  labor  into  any  channels  the  public 
good  may  demand. 

The  contract  establishes  a  fixed  relation  for  a  term  of  years  which  no 
consideration  of  public  policy  may  interrupt;  under  state  control  the 
prisons  may  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  be  made  to  subserve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

The  tendency  of  the  contract  system  is  to  congregate  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  iu  the  prosperous  shops  and  to  monopolize  given  Indus. 
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tries;  the  tendency  of  any  wise  form  of  state  management  is  to  rnnUi- 
ply  the  occnpations  and  develop  the  individual  capacity  of  jirisniuTs. 

The  contract  system  is  inflexible  and  of  necessity  antagouizes  out»ulo 
industrial  interests ;  the  other  systems  are  adjustable  to  whatever  ends 
are  sought  and  work  no  harm  to  any  class  unless  restricted  or  per- 
verted in  their  operatiou. 

It  does  not  api)ear,  therefore,  as  claimed,  that  a  change  of  system 
would  aftbrd  no  relief  from  injurious  competition. 

It  does  appear  that  any  system  of  state  control  affords  opportu- 
nities for  such  relief,  and  that  the  contract  system  affords  none;  that 
while  under  the  one  abuses  may  be  possible,  under  the  other  they  are 
inevitable;  that  while  the  best  results  may  be  fairly  predicated  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  former,  they  are  impossible  under  the  latter. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  two  standing  objections  to  a  change  of 
prison  system,  to  wit :  that  the  injuries  to  trade  are  merely  nominal, 
and  that  they  would  be  equally  great  under  any  other  system. 

!N^either  position  seems  to  he  well  taken.  We  find  the  evils  to  be 
actual,  widely  extended,  and  unequal ;  and  that  the  only  relief  afforded 
is  through  some  other  system. 

What  shall  the  system  be  f — It  should  be  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
objectors  to  any  feature  of  public  policy  to  set  forth  its  weakness  or  in- 
justice, or  the  evidences  of  its  failure  to  accomplish  the  purpose  de- 
signed, leaving  the  prescription  and  administering  of  remedies  to 
legislative  and  executive  wisdom.  Even  a  failure  on  the  part  of  tbe 
complainants  to  suggest  any  remedy  could  not  impair  the  necessity  for 
one,  nor  remove  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  administrators  of  pub- 
lic affairs  to  find  one. 

A  cure  in  this  case,  however,  is  rather  to  be  selected  than  sought 
There  are  numerous  tbeories  and  examples  of  prison  management  which 
obviate  the  objections  to  the  contract  system  and  offer  solutions,  more 
or  less  effectual,  of  the  problems  involved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  among  these  may  be  found  a  system  which  shall  combine  a  truly 
reformatory  prison  discipline  with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  private  in- 
terests. 

Upon  the  threshold,  however,  of  this  consideration  of  available  sub- 
stitutes for  the  contract  system,  it  must,  of  course,  be  understood  what 
relative  importance  is  to  be  given  to  the  financial  results  of  administra- 
tion ;  whether  the  paying  of  expenses  is  to  constitute  a  primary  consid- 
eration, or  merely  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  feature  of  prison  manage- 
ment. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  if  the  foremost  object  be  to  exact 
from  the  convict  whatever  his  detention  may  cost  the  state,  and  other 
considerations  are  to  be  made  subordinate  to  that,  no  system  could  be 
more  effectual  than  the  contract,  unless  it  be  the  old  lease  system,  which 
surrenders  the  convict  at  once  to  any  one  who  will  take  him  and  keep 
him. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  broader  view  is  taken  that  the  best 
system  is  that  which  shall  first  most  effectually  protect  society  both  in 
its  moral  and  material  interests,  regardless  of  any  pecuniary  profits 
which  may  accrue  from  it,  then  it  is  believed  the  contract  system  can 
no  longer  stand,  and  the  only  consideration  is,  which  of  several  other 
plans  is  best. 

Any  final  decision  as  to  this  must,  of  course,  be  governed  largely  by 
existing  conditions  in  any  given  institution,  and  by  oflacial  judgmrat 
as  to  what  may  be  possible  or  practicable ;  but  it  is  competent  in  this 
connection  to  consider  what  the  various  theories  and  examples  of 
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prison  mauagement  offer  as  a  relief,  more  especially  from  the  harmful 
eflFects  of  the  contract  system  »pon  private  enterprise  and  industry. 

The  public-account  system  as  a  remedy. — Some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  public-acconnt  system  have  already  been  adverted  to,  but  may  be 
briefly  restated.  This  system  contemplates  the  employment  of  convicts 
by  the  warden,  and  for  the  state,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
persons  or  interests.  To  express  more  fully  the  possibilities  of  the  sys- 
tem under  its  best  form  of  development,  it  contemplates,  first,  such  em- 
ployment as  will  pwrnote  in  the  highest  degree  that  discipline,  correc- 
tion and  reformation  which  will  l>est  fit  the  criminal  for  restoration  to 
society,  and,  secondly  and  incidentally,  ensible  him  most  effectually  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  his  incarceration.  For  the  maintenance  of  such 
industries  the  state  furnishes  the  necessary  equipment,  and  must,  of 
course,  buy  its  material  and  sell  its  product  in  open  market.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  degree  of  succe^^s  which  may  be  attained  under  this  system, 
both  in  reformation  and  in  avoiding  harmful  consequences  to  outside 
interests,  depends  wholly  ui)on  the  relative  importance  which  is  given 
to  the  two  specified  objects. 

If  the  administration  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  tendencies  and  capacities  of  the  convicts,  the  varieties  of 
occupation  given  them  will  necessarily  be  great,  involving  perhap*} 
corresponding  expenditures  for  equipment  and  superintendence,  and 
presumably  smaller  revenues  to  the  state.  But  this  diversifying  of  oc- 
cupations will,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  constitute  a  potent  reforma- 
tory measure,  but  will  also  of  necessity  greatly  reduce,  if  it  does  not 
wholly  remove,  all  injurious  competition.  Thus  may  the  best  fruits  of 
the  system  be  realized,  and  the  justification  of  the  system  itself  be  es- 
tablished, though  possibly  the  revenues  may  be  somewhat  impaired. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  the  disposition  of  the  management  to  main- 
tain few  but  ex:tensive  shops,  and  make  general  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery and  appliances,  the  establishment  would  no  doubt  be  more 
successful  as  a  manufactory,  and  mij»ht  |)ossibly  pay  dividends  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  it;  but  aside  from  the  advantage  which  would 
flow  from  the* absence  of  the  contractor,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the 
public-account  system,  as  thus  administered,  would  be  any  improve- 
ment over  the  contract  system.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  the 
state,  as  a  manufacturer  and  seller,  on  a  large  sc£de,  of  machine-made 
products,  would  not  only  perpetuate  the  evils  of  the  contract  system, 
but  possibly  aggravate  them,  for  the  necessity  to  sell  would  be  just  as 
imperative,  while  the  incentive  to  realize  a  good  price  would  be  less 
than  that  of  a  contractor  with  his  private  capital  at  stake. 

Thus  the  success  of  this  system  may  bo  said  to  rest  wholly  upon  the 
manner  of  administering  it.  It  may  bo  so  readily  abused,  by  an  officer 
willing  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  is  established,  that,  unless  the 
details  of  its  execution  be  defined  within  careful  limitations,  it  may 
prove  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  piece-price  plan  as  a  remedy. — This  system  of  labor, like  the  pub- 
lic-account, provides  for  the  banishment  of  the  contractor  and  permits 
unlimited  scope  to  the  reformatory  efforts  of  the  administration.  Under 
it  either  the  state  or  the  individual  may  own  the  plant  necessary  to  the 
manui'acture  of  a  given  product.  The  proposition  of  the  state  is  then 
to  transform  anybody's  raw  material  into  a  specified  product  for  a  given 
price  per  piece.  The  patent  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  state 
does  not  api)ear  in  the  market  either  as  a  buyer  of  material  or  seller  of 
goods,  but  as  a  seller  of  labor  to  those  who  have  the  material  and  want 
the  goods  manufEK^tured.    From  tU^  ^ts^ndpqii^t  of  the  free  laborer  this 
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may  be  considered  a  du^tinction  without  a  difterence,  yet  the  different 
is  material  in  that  there  is  no  increase  ia  the  number  of  competitors  i- 
the  field,  and  the  state  is  not  damping  goods  upon  the  market,  under 
compulsion,  to  sell. 

Like  the  public-account  system  this  may  be  developed  into  a  compet- 
ing agency  of  serious  consequences  if  any  bidders  are  |>ermitted  to 
monopolize  the  prison  labor,  as  they  may  in  a  degree  if  the  plant  and 
equipment  for  a  given  industry  be  owned  by  the  bidder.  In  such  case 
no  one  can  compete  successfully  with  the  parties  who  are  already  organ- 
ized and  established  within  the  walls.  In  this  respect  their  position  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  contractor  who  possesses  every  advantage  over 
any  rivals  who  may  attempt  to  infringe  upon  his  privileges. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  owns  the  necessary  apparatus  for  car- 
rying on  any  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  bidder  is  not  required  to 
invest  his  capital  in  machinery  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  for  prison  work,  then  all  outside  parties  are  upon  an  equal 
footing;  bids  will  approximate  the  maximum  value  of  the  work;  the 
state  will  be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  the  single  bidder;  prison 
goods  will  cost  all  they  are  worth,  and  competition  will  bo  correspond 
ingly  reduc<id. 

This  plan  also  readily  admits  of  a  diversity  of  industries,  and  thut 
offers  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  public-account  system,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  state  is  relieved  of  its  function  as  a 
buyer  Und  seller  in  the  market,  and  trade  is  correspondingly  relieved  of 
its  influence  as  such. 

Both  systems  are  perhaps  equally  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  common 
to  business  enterprises.  Jn  times  of  depression  the  state  as  its  own 
business  manager  may  be  embarrassed  with  a  surplus  of  products  or 
diminution  of  receipts,  to  meet  which  emergency  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  may  bo  necessary  or  a  temporary  suspension;  but  when 
the  state  is  making  goods  by  the  piece,  business  depression  may  also 
cause  a  falling  off  of  ordei'S,  or  those  having  standing  orders  for  a  term 
of  years  may  fail,  thus  equally  reducing  prison  activities. 

Yet  there  would  then  be  this  advantage  in  the  piece-price  arrange- 
ment to  the  free  laborer,  that  manufacturing  under  it  would  be  more 
sensitive  than  under  the  public-account  system,  for  the  reason  that  a 
greater  variety  of  interests  would  be  affected,  and  in  any  emergency 
which  involved  a  loss  upon  the  manufactured  articles  parties  would  £»il 
to  supply  the  raw  material,  and  thus  compel  a  partial  or  total  suspen- 
sion at  just  such  crises  as  render  the  opportunity  to  work  most  precious 
to  those  who  must  live  by  it  outside  of  prisons. 

Suggested  remedies. — Great  diversity  of  opinion  is  held  and  expressed 
by  those  who  desire  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  as  to  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  industrial  forces  concentrated  in  prisons, 
though  a  considerable  element  of  that  class  disclaim  any  responsibility 
in  that  matter,  simply  demanding  that  the  constituted  authorities  shall 
devise  a  better  system  than  the  contract,  and  put  it  in  operation. 

The  investigations  of  this  bureau  have  developed  in  some  degree  the 
prevailing  opinions  among  labor  organizations  and  manufacturers  as  to 
how  the  labor  of  convicts  should  be  utilized,  and,  although  this  cannot 
constitute  and  does  not  purport  to  be  expert  judgment,  an  analysis  of 
the  views  expressed  by  those  who  ask  relief  from  the  present  system 
may  well  be  considered. 

The  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  may  be  grouped  in  four 
general  propositions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  convicts  shonlcl  be  em- 
ployed, as  follows: 
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I.  lu  constructiDg  and  maintaining  pnblic  highways;  ii^  qaarrying 
^u(1  breaking  Btone  for  macadam ;  in  digging  canals;  in  any  unskilled 
labor ;  or  upon  public  works. 

II.  In  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  public  institutions,  such  as 
boots  and  shoes,  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  knit  goods,  furniture,  etc. 

III.  In  such  a  diversity  of  industries  as  to  minimize  competition  in 
*ny  one  of  them,  and  if  necessary  to  work  a  fewer  number  of  hours  per 
lay. 

IV.  In  acquiring  hand-trades  and  working  at  all  kinds  of  handicraft 
JFithout  the  aid  of  machinery. 

These  plans  all  preconceive  state  control  for  state  account,  though  it 
•8  claimed  in  regaixl  to  a  diversity  of  occupations  that  it  constitutes  a 
remedy  within  the  contract  system,  and  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  There  are,  however,  two  parties  to  a  contract,  and  the  state 
cannot  move  in  the  direction  of  introducing  new  industries  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  contractor;  in  fact  the  initiative  must  come  from 
him.  It  is  he  who  buys  the  convicts  and  to  promote  his  own  ends,  not 
those  of  the  philanthropist ;  and  he  comes  into  the  prison  to  attack  his 
competitors,  not  to  conciliate  them.  Moreover  the  contract  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  many  places,  and  the  uniform  ten- 
dency has  l)een  to  a  concentration  rather  than  a  diffusion  of  the  prison 
forces ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  a  radical  change  of  tendency  in  the  system 
itself  is  exceedingly  remote. 

There  are  numerous  other  schemes  proposed,  for  the  most  part  with- 
out much  consideration,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony 
in  Alaska;  the  building  of  state  milroads ;  the  sc^avenging  and  street- 
cjleaniug  of  cities ;  the  operation  of  a  large  state  farm,  etc. ;  but  the 
foregoing  are  in  substance  the  leading  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  are  worthy  of  some  separate  examination. 

I.  The  making  of  I'oads,  etc.,  and  employment  at  unskilled  labor. — 
This  is  the  solution  offered  in  most  cases  by  the  labor  organizations. 
Out  of  225  expressed  opinions  which  have  come  into  this  office  from  that 
source,  58  are  in  favor  of  any  general  application  of  the  public-account 
system,  while  104  demand  this  form  of  outdoor  unskilled  manual  labor, 
and  the  remainder  are  miscellaneous  suggestions.  This  is  a  natural 
rather  than  a  logical  conclusion  on  the  part  of  those  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  engaged  in  skilled  occupations  ;  the  proposed  plan  would  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  mechanic  arts  of  all  competition.  The  paramount 
objections,  however,  to  this  plan — ^provided  it  were  proper  for  the  state 
to  undertake  local  improvements,  and  possible  to  reconcile  all  the  con- 
flicting interests  which  would  arise — are  two.  In  the  first  place,  the 
making  of  roads,  the  breaking  of  stone,  or  any  form  of  unskilled  labor, 
would  not  remove  competition,  bufc  merely  shift  it  from  one  class  to  an- 
other—from the  mechanic  to  the  day  laborer,  who  works  harder  for  less 
money  than  anybody.  It  would  be  manifestly  inconsistent  to  unload 
upon  the  weaker  industrial  element  burdens  which  are  insupportable 
to  the  stronger. 

In  the  matter  of  public  works  it  is  already  a  grievance,  against  which 
national  legislation  has  recently  been  sought  and  obtained,  that  prison- 
cut  stone  is  permitted  to  enter  into  public  buildings.  If  convicts  were 
required  to  lay  it  as  well  as  cut  it,  while  there  could  be  no  competition 
in  the  price,  either  of  material  or  labor,  there  would  be  a  decided  in- 
fringement upon  the  free  laborer's  opportunity  to  work. 

But  a  more  serious  objection,  if  possible,  to  propositions  of  this  kind, 
is  that  they  involve  the  pernicious  practice  of  removing  prisoners  from 
prison  w  ills,  and  herding  them  in  camps  and  stockades  about  the  coun- 
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try,  thus  neutralizing  all  efforts  at  discipline  or  reformation,  and  de- 
moralizing the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

II.  The  employment  of  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for 
state  institutions. — ^This  excellent  suggestion  meets  with  uniform  ap- 
pi;oval,  but  only  partially  covers  the  case.  This  again  deprives  the  outer 
world  of  the  sale  of  whatever  goods  the  institutions  may  procure  from 
penitentiaries,  but  cannot  affect  market  prices  for  those  goods,  and  con- 
sequently is  harmless  in  the  matter  of  competition.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  such  supplies  is  very  small  compared  with  the  producing  ca- 
pacities of  the  prisons  of  the  state.  The  average  annual  cost  of  aUthe 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  bedding,  and  dry  goods  used  by  all  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  state,  for  ten  years  prior  to  1885,  was  $42,878; 
and  for  furniture,  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
was  $13,263.  The  cost  of  all  the  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  bedding 
for  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet  in  1884  was  $15,957,  and  at  Chester, 
$5,836,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $78,000  per  annum  covers  the  total  coet 
to  the  state  of  the  class  of  supplies  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture  in 
prisons. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  established  a  woollen  mill  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Columbus,  for  the  manufacture,  on  public  account,  of  woollen  goods, 
which  has  proved  entirely  successful  and  profitable.  The  products  of 
this  mill  are  cloth  for  the  garments  of  convicts,  and  for  citizen  suits  for 
those  discharged ;  blankets,  stockings,  and  yam.  The  number  of  con- 
victs necessary  to  run  this  one-set  mill  is  twenty-nine,  yet  they  have  a 
surplus  of  goods  for  the  general  market.  It  is  the  intention  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  consequently  provide  employment  for  more 
men,  but  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  convicts  could  thus  be  engaged  solely  on  goods  for  public  use.  Yet 
this  industry  could  be  supplemented  by  the  making  of  shoes  and  pos- 
sibly furniture  for  public  institutions,  thus  enlarging  the  field  of  state- 
account  work  for  the  needs  of  the  state.  Without  question  this  policy 
would  commend  itself  at  once  in  theory  and  in  practice  as  a  legitimate 
and  acceptable  disposition  of  such  portion  of  the  prison  force  as  could 
be  thus  employed.  That  proportion,  however,  might  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  prison  population. 

III.  The  introduction  of  a  great  diversity  of  industries,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor. — This  would  be  an  essential  feature  of  any 
plan  designed  to  reduce  or  remove  competition.  The  tendency  under 
the  present  system  is  to  concentration  upon  a  few  industries,  and  the 
consequent  aggravation  of  competition  in  those  industries.  Any  oppo- 
site tendency  must  be  a  corrective  of  that  evil,  and  the  multiplication 
of  pursuits  carried  to  its  issue  must  in  itself  constitute  a  sufficient  rem- 
edy under  any  of  the  several  systems  of  labor.  But  the  application  of 
this  policy  to  the  contract  system  is  believed  to  be  encumbered  with  more 
hindrances  than  in  either  of  the  other  systems,  for  the  reasons  already 
suggested.  In  the  former  profits  constitute  the  foremost  consideration, 
and  in  any  general  subdivision  of  occupations  that  consideration  most 
be  subordinate  to  more  important  ends. 

Under  the  piece-price  plan  the  introduction  of  new  and  varied  indus- 
tries is  entirely  feasible  if  the  government  mainta.in  exclusive  control 
and  ownership  of  all  machinery  and  appliances,  but  any  efforts  in  this 
direction  become  embarrassed  at  once  if  an  extensive  plant  be  set  np 
wit-hin  the  walls  by  parties  bidding  for  given  products. 

The  fullest  development  of  this  policy  is,  however,  made  possible 
under  the  public-account  system.  The  state  is  under  no  necessity  to 
realize  immediate  and  actual  profits  upon  the  industries  it  may  estab- 
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lisb,  aud  under  this  system  does  not  become  a  party  to  the  private  busi- 
Desb  enterprises  of  tbe  speculator  in  convicts.  It  is  entirely  untrum- 
uielled  in  i  be  exercise  of  its  highest  functions,  and  may,  if  it  is  found  to 
subserve  tbe  greatest  good,  develop  whatever  and  what  number  of  oc 
cnpatious  may  promise  the  best  results. 

The  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  working  hours  would  also  be  a  matter 
wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  prison  officer  under  the  public-ac- 
count form  of  management,  but  more  or  less  impracticable  under  all 
forms  which  involve  copartnership  or  contract  relations  with  outside 
parties. 

As  a  measure  fur  reducing  the  degree  of  competition  its  efficacy  would 
be  inappreciable  under  any  system.  It  would  simply  involve  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  employed  in  any  given  industry^  either 
under  the  contract  or  piece-price  plan ;  while  with  a  judicious  distribu- 
tion ot  industries,  such  as  state  coutrol  would  render  possible,  it  would 
be  unnecessary. 

IV.  Exclusive  employment  at  manual  trades,  and  the  abolishment  of 
power  machinery. — All  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  point  to  this 
proposition  as  tbe  most  effectual  remedy  offered  for  harmful  competition 
in  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promises  tbe  best  results  from  the 
standpoint  of  tbe  prisou  reformer.  It  could  have  no  development  within 
any  system  of  contracting,  either  for  the  time  or  products  of  convicts,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  protitable  to  eiiher. 

The  fullest  saope  could  only  be  given  to  it  by  the  state,  inspired  by 
tbe  broadest  motives,  for  tbe  profits  arising  from  it  would  not  appear 
in  the  treasury,  but  only  in  moral  consequences  to  society  and  mate- 
rial benefits  to  a  large  class  of  citizens.  The  plan  is  not  therefore  com- 
mended as  a  business  venture,  but  for  what  it  will  do  for  the  prisoner 
and  the  public,  though  it  even  sacrifice  the  entirely  successful  business 
methods  of  tlie  present. 

Manilestly  it  is  the  general  use  of  improved  machinery  which  makes 
competition  possible  under  any  system.  Without  it  the  contract  sys- 
tem would  be  harmless,  and  neither  the  piece- price  plan  nor  the  public- 
account  system  could  be  abuse<l. 

it  is  equally  the  presence  of  machinery  in  prisons  which  chiefly  ob- 
structs the  scientific  and  humane  correction  of  tbe  criminal. 

Under  the  prison  factory  system  tbe  convict  is  simply  made  a  part  of 
a  machine  which  forever  turns  out  a  part  of  a  product.  He  works  a 
lever  or  pedal  which  drives  a  peg  or  polishes  a  heel,  and  masters  in  a 
few  hours  or  days  the  one  mechanical  movement  which  thereafter  con- 
stitutes his  task  and  at  the  same  time  limits  bis  powers.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  he  is  no  more  a  shoemaker  than  a  tailor ;  he  has  learned 
nothing,  and  returns  to  society  equipi)ed  with  no  capacities  which  he 
did  not  before  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  power  macbiner^^  be  removed  from  prison 
shops,  and  tbe  cooper  be  made  to  finish  all  parts  of  a  barrel  and  the  bar- 
rel itself  by  band,  and  if  tbe  shoemaker  or  harnessmaker  or  stonecut- 
ter be  taught  the  details  of  those  trades  and  made  to  work  by  turns  at 
all  tbe  branches  of  them,  then,  when  set  at  liberty,  be  finds  himself  en- 
dowed both  with  the  skill  and  incentive  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

By  this  plan  those  who  have  trades  may  work  at  them,  and  those  who 
have  not  may  learn  them.  Tbe  capacities  of  individuals  and  the  total 
efficiency  of  tbe  force  are  correspondingly  developed ;  and  tbe  perfunc- 
tory machine  procass  is  supplanted  by  maiuial  and  intelligent  skill. 

The  products  of  an  e8t;iblisbment  of  this  character  would  doubtless 
cost  more  than  correspon<liug  factory  products,  aud  more  even  than  they 
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would  sell  for  in  the  market ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would 
cost  more  to  the  state  than  they  would  be  worth  to  the  state  if  i>roiii» 
were  to  be  measured  by  any  other  standard  than  the  monetary  one. 

The  prison  hand-made  product,  at  least  such  i)ortion  of  it  as  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  public  institutions,  would  find  its  way  to  the  geu- 
eral  market,  but  not  in  such  quantities  nor  of  such  a  character  as  to  cre- 
ate competition  in  any  injurious  form.  The  hand  process  cannot  dis- 
turb the  swift  and  potent  machine,  though  the  latter  may  readily  reduce 
the  manual  artisan  to  beggary.  And  the  inmates  of  prisons  may  be 
continuously  and  profitably  employed  at  almost  any  kind  of  handicraH; 
unaided  by  power  machinery  without  disturbing  in  any  degree  the 
workers  with  or  even  without  machinery  beyond  the  prison  walls. 

In  brief,  this  plan  presents  every  advantage,  save  direct  profits  from 
manufacturing.    It  provides  the  widest  opportunity  for  the  reformatoiy  * 
treatment  of  the  criminal,  and  practically  destroys  his  power  for  mis- 
chief in  the  market. 

In  this  proposition,  more  than  in  any  other  which  is  submitted, 
would  seem  to  lie  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.(a) 

Summary. — From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  various  systems  of  labor 
in  prisons,  and  the  current  theories  regarding  their  efficiency  and  prac- 
ticability, the  following  brief  deductions  may  be  summarized : 

I.  That  all  considerations  point  to  the  public-account  system  as  em- 
bodying the  true  theory  of  penal  administration,  for  the  reason  that 
this  system  intrusts  every  feature  of  management  to  the  exclusive  dis- 
cretion of  the  state,  and  renders  possible  whatever  modifications  of 
policy  the  i)ublic  welfare  may  demand. 

II.  That  while  under  any  circumstances  this  system  guarantees  cer- 
tain disciplinary  advantages,  its  efficiency  as  a  remedy  for  industrial 
competition  outside  the  walls  depends  wholly  upon  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministering it. 

III.  That  the  introduction  of  the  piece-price  plan  involves  contract 
relations,  possibly  for  a  term  of  years,  which  in  their  nature  restrain 
the  state  from  entire  freedom  of  action  j  but  that  under  its  best  de- 
velopment the  plan  will  facilitate  reformation  and  reduce  competition. 

IV.  That  this  plan,  like  the  public-account,  maybe  made  to  perpetuate 
the  evils  of  the  contract  system,  so  far  as  competition  with  free  industries 
is  concerned,  if  the  foremost  object  of  the  directing  authorities  be  to 
render  the  institution  self  supporting. 

V.  If,  however,  the  demand  for  a  strictly  remunerative  system  he 
made  subordinate  to  the  higher  aims  of  penal  treatment,  either  the 
public-account  or  piece-price  plans  will  afi'ord  the  desired  relief  from 
competition,  but  under  the  former  the  opportunities  and  possibilities 
are  much  the  greater. 

VI.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  public-account  s^'stem  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  fullest  application  of  the  three  most  approved 
methods  of  employing  convicts,  namely :  Upon  a  great  diversity  of  in- 

a  A  coiispicuous  example  of  tbe  successful  application  of  sucL  a  systeni  of  labor  as 
is  hero  suggested  is  found  in  the  eastern  penileutiary  of  Pennsylyaniay  in  which  con- 
victs have  been  taught  and  have  been  employed  at  hand-trades  exclusively  for  over 
tiffcy  years.  That  the  results  of  the  plan  are  not  necessarily  disastrous,  even  fh>Di  an 
economic  point  of  vieW)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  institution,  containing  an  aver- 
age of  over  a  thousand  prisoners,  requires  an  annual  appropriation  of  only  f40,U00  for 
all  expenses  above  the  profits  on  uianufacturiiig.  The  statement  is  also  made,  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  that  for  the  year  1885  the  net  cost  of  main- 
taining the  institution  above  tlie  earnings  of  convicts  was  7  cents  andTmiUsper 
diem  per  capita;  while  during  the  same  year  the  additional  sum  of  |8,830wjis  oatoed 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  convicts  for  overwork. 
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dostries;  in  tbe  manufacture  of  supplies  for  state  ipstitntioDs;  in  man- 
ual trades  without  the  use  of  machinery. 

Conclusions. — These  propositions  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  organizations  and  their  allies,  the  manu- 
facturers, as  regards  the  three  general  plans  for  utilizing  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, the  contract  system  is  the  worst  and  the  public-account  system  the 
best,  while  the  piece- price  plan  is  a  compromise  arrangement,  obviating 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  contract  but  incapable  of  developing  some  of 
tbe  best  fruits  of  the  public  account. 

It  has  been  shown  how  any  of  these  systems  may  be  made  equally 
injurious  as  a  competing  agency  in  the  market  if  directed  solely  to  the 
achievement  of  revenues,  but  also  that  under  the  last  two,  relief  is  en- 
tirely possible,  while  under  the  first  it  is  practically  impossible. 

As  between  the  public-account  and  piece-price  plans  the  choice  must 
rest  with  the  former,  because,  although  subject  to  serious  abuse,  it  also 
opens  the  way  to  every  reform. 

The  piece-price  plan  is  after  all  a  mere  shifting  of  the  evil  rather  than 
a  removal  of  it.  It  nominally  removes  the  contractor  and  his  foreman, 
but  practically  involves  a  term  contract,  and  permits  the  presence  of  an 
instructor.  In  prisons  where  this  experiment  has  been  undertaken 
as  a  substitute  for  the  contract  system,  the  late  contractors  have  in  fact 
been  the  only  bidders,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  already  organized 
within  the  walls,  and  owners  of  the  various  plants.  They  could  thus 
make  their  own  terms  for  tbe  manufactured  piece  as  absolutely  as 
they  could  control  bids  under  the  contract,  and  could  equally  maintain 
the  volume  of  their  product. 

The  double  consequence  of  such  an  attempt  to  reform  the  service,  in 
New  Jersey,  has  been  that  the  amount  of  product  thrown  upon  the 
market  has  been  even  greater  and  the  cost  of  that  product  less  than 
beforej  while,  owing  to  the  low  offers  made  for  the  finished  article,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  work  the  men  harder  than  before  in  onler  to  main- 
tain the  former  revenues  to  the  state. 

Such  difficulties  may  readily  be  anticipated  in  any  experimental 
efiforts  with  a  new  plan,  but.unless  a  judicious  subdivision  of  employ- 
ments and  state  ownership  of  machinery  be  made  features  of  this 
system,  competition  will  exist  as  actively  as  before,  and  the  working- 
man  will  still  find  prison-made  goods  in  his  market  in  competing  quan- 
tities and  at  competitive  prices. 

While  instances  may  be  cited  of  corresponding  apparent  failures  of 
the  public-account  system  to  afibrd  the  relief  desired  and  intended — as 
in  New  York,  where,  in  the  Auburn  prison,  the  boot  and  shoe  factory 
was  taken  up  as  the  contractors  left  it,  and  in  nine  months  turned  out 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods — yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  system  is  capable  of  entirely  different  direction  and 
results,  and  the  odium  of  any  maladministration  of  it  rests  upon  its 
administrators,  and  not  upon  the  system.  The  authority  of  the  prison 
directory  is  absolute  under  this  system,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pro- 
vide suitable  appropriations  in  order  to  make  its  responsibility  for  de- 
sired results  equally  exacting. 

This  constitutes  the  paramount  advantage  of  the  public-account  over 
the  piece-price  plan,  that  it  is  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  contracts 
of  every  nature,  and  is  susceptible  of  any  form  of  development  which 
the  state  may  choose  to  give  it. 

This  makirs  it  possible  to  divert  prison  industries  into  many  chan- 
nels— to  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  and  woollens  and  furnilnre  for 
state  use  and  to  abolish  machinery  entirely  from  the  prison  shops. 
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The  first  of  these  proposes  such  a  diiiosion  of  the  injuries  arisiog  from 
prison  labor  as  to  render  them  inappreciable:  the  second  makes  the 
state  its  own  producer  and  consumer,  and  to  that  extent  removes  com- 
petition; the  third  alone  is  complete  in  its  operation,  affording  erery 
opportunity  desired  by  the  prison  reformer,  and  removing  every  cause 
of  complaint  on  the  i)art  of  the  labor  reformer. 

This  alone  is  possible  under  a  system  of  exclusive  state  cont^rol,  and 
for  this  reason  that  system  commends  itself  above  all  others  to  those 
who  suffer  from  the  contract  system  and  who  wish  for  wise  and  radical 
measures  of  reform. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  banishment  of 
power  machinery  and  the  employment  of  convicts  at  manual  occupa- 
tions under  the  exclusive  direction  and  management  of  the  state. 

To  give  effect  to  this  or  any  other  reformatory  policy  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  abandon  the  expectation  of  making  penal  institutions  self- 
sustaining.  As  compared  with  the  importance  of  other  objects  it  is  of 
very  small  consequence  whether  the  prison  revenues  defray  the  prison 
expenses  or  not. 

The  maintenance  and  management  of  convicts  is  as  much  a  public 
interest  to  be  provided  for  from  the  public  treasury  as  charitable  insti- 
tutions or  courts  of  justice  or  police  systems.  It  is  a  mere  accident  of 
the  penal  system  that  some  part  of  the  public  money  invested  in  it  may 
be  recovered  by  judicious  management;  ar.d  it  is  an  error  rife  with  evil 
consequences,  past  and  present,  that  this  recovery  of  the  money  ex- 
pended should  be  made,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  a  paramount  object 
instead  of  an  incidental  feature  of  penal  detention. 

The  fact  remains  that  all  the  processes  for  the  repression  of  crime  are 
alike  public  interests  of  the  gravest  character,  deserving  first  of  all 
whatever  expenditure  of  money  public  morals  and  public  safety  demand. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  penitentiaries  should  especially  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  good  government.  Appropriations  should 
be  made,  upon  careful  estimates,  as  they  are  made  for  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  sufficient  in  amount  to  defray' whatever  exx>enses  the  most 
approved  methods  of  management  may  involve.  Then,  whatever  earn- 
ings may  accrue  from  the  wisest  direction  of  the  labor  of  convicts  will 
constitute  a  legitimate  credit  to  that  fund,  and  reduce  to  tbat  extent 
the  cost  to  the  state  of  the  protection  of  society. 

But  aside  from  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  be  held  a«  to  tlie 
true  penal  system,  or  whatever  measures  may  be  considered  feasible  by 
the  legislature  as  the  wisest  first  step  towards  a  modification  of  the 
present  system,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  contract  system  rests 
under  a  pronounced  popular  disapproval;  that  it  is  a  bar  to  any  pro- 
gressive scientific  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes;  that  it  imposes  a 
special  burden,  which  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  i>eople,  npon  half 
a  dozen  industries,  and  those  who  subsist  by  them ;  and  that  under  it 
the  state  practically  barters  the  birthright  of  a  portion  of  its  people  to 
industrial  prosi>erity  and  contentment,  for  a  mere  money  consideration. 

It  should  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  system  should  be 
abandoned,  or  that  an  enlightened  statesmanship,  with  all  modem  ex- 
perience as  a  guide,  and  backed  by  the  revenues  and  intelligence  of  a 
great  state,  should  be  able  to  devise  a  better  one. 

The  investigations  referred  to  constitute,  as  already  ren^arked,  the 
principal  one^  that  have  been  made  in  this  country.  Those  which  have 
been  made  in  Europe  present  as  wide  a  variety  of  conclusions.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
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committees  of  legislatures  have  made  reports  to  the  bodies  they  served^ 
but  mostly  upon  pending  bills.  So  far  as  known,  the  conclusions  of 
such  committees  have  not  differed  much  from  the  various  conclusions 
stated  by  the  commissions,  boards,  and  bureaus  cited.  In  addition  to 
the  official  investigations  and  reports,  as  already  given,  there  have 
been  recommendations  by  associations  of  citizens,  as  follows: 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  at  a  special  meeting  held  De- 
cember 29, 1885,  adopted  a  report  made  by  a  specif  committee  consist- 
ing of  Eugene  Smith,  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  and  William  M.  F.  Bound,  in 
which  the  committee  discussed  the  various  systems  of  prison  labor. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion were  as  follows: 

The  essential  character  of  the  piece-price  plan  has  been  quite  gener- 
ally misapprehended.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  mere  modification 
of  the  contract  system,  while  it  really  resembles  much  more  closely  the 
public-account  system.  It  dififers  from  the  public-account  system  in 
two  particulars,  neither  of  which  has  any  perceptible  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  reformation:  1st.  Under  the  public- account  system  the 
goods  are  first  manufactured  by  the  prison  and  then  sold  to  the  dealer; 
under  the  piece-price  plan  the  goods  are  sold  by  the  prison  to  the  dealer 
in  advance,  and  then  manufactured  as  under  a  special  order.  2d.  Under 
the  public-account  system  the  plant  of  machinery  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  the  raw  material  belongs  to  the  state;  under  the  piece-price  plan 
the  plant  may  either  belong  to  the  state  or  bo  hired  from  the  dealer, 
but  the  raw  material,  instead  of  being  bought  by  the  state,  is  advanced 
by  the  dealer  to  be  worked  up  by  the  prison  in  fulfillment  of  his  advance 
order.  In  both  these  particulars  the  piece-price  plan  brings  to  the  state 
the  advantages  of  requiring  a  small  capital  and  of  throwing  upon  the 
dealer  the  financial  risk  of  an  adverse  change  in  the  market.  The 
public-account  system  and  the  piece-price  plan  are  alike,  and  both  differ 
from  the  contract  system  in  the  one  radical  feature  that  the  labor  of  the 
convict  is  under  the  absolute  and  undivided  control  of  the  prison  au- 
thorities: and  this  feature  is  vital  to  the  requirements  of  retormation. 

The  laW  of  a  prison  needs  to  be  apportioned  with  intelligent  refer- 
ence to  the  diverse  capacities  of  the  prisoners.  One  prisoner  may  dis- 
play a  special  aptitude  for  a  certain  kind  of  work;  another,  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  peculiarities,  may  be  wholly  unfitted  for  certain 
industries;  one  prisoner,  exceptionally  strong  and  agile,  may  be  able 
to  perform  in  a  few  hours  an  amount  of  work  which  another  prisoner, 
constitutionally  weak  or  inert,  cannot  accomplish  in  a  day.  The  indi- 
vidual capabilities  of  the  prisoners  must  be  observed  in  the  allotments 
of  labor,  or  else  it  will  be  hopeless  to  look  for  reformative  results.  For 
this  reason,  the  presence  of  a  contractor  with  his  agents  and  overseers 
is  necessarily  opposed  to  th'^  interests  of  reformation ;  it  reduces  all  the 
prisoners  to  one  level  of  uniformity,  without  regard  to  their  constitu- 
tional differences;  it  brings  into  the  prison  a  power  behind  that  of  the 
state  which  unavoidably  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  discipline 
of  the  place;  which  fixes  the  stint  of  a  day's  work,  which  prescribes 
the  employment  of  each  prisoner;  and  which  drives  all  the  industries 
of  the  prison  under  the  sole  impetus  of  the  contractor's  pecuniary 
interest. 

The  piece-price  plan  excludes  from  the  prison  every  foreign  element; 
it  makes  all  the  instructors  and  overseers  prison  officers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  state;  and  it  gives  to  the  warden  supreme  contiol  over  the 
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labor  of  the  convicts,  with  ualimited  power  in  the  iDdividual  allotmeot 
and  adjastment  of  that  labor.  All  the  intelligent  methods  of  prison  dis- 
cipline which  have  been  approved  by  scientific  tests  are  readily  adaptable 
nnder  the  piece-price  plan.  Every  reformatory  measure  and  influence 
that  can  be  applied  nnder  the  public-account  sj^stem  ciin  be  applied  and 
rendered  equally  effective  nnder  the  piece-price  plan ;  and  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that,  under  both  systems  alike,  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
and  all  their  disciplinary  treatment  are  committed  to  the  absolnte  con- 
trol of  the  prison  authorities  and  relieved  from  all  extraneous  dictation 
or  counteraction.  For  reformatory  uses,  therefore,  your  committee  are 
unable  to  perceive  any  respect  in  which  the  piece-[>rice  plan  does  not 
possess  all  the  advantages,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  that  be- 
long to  the  public-account  system;  and  there  are  two  important  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  piece-price  plan  seems  to  present  i>08itive  advan- 
tages .over  the  public-account  system  : 

First.  It  relieves  the  warden  from  the  financial  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  administering  a  large  public  fund;  it  relieves  him,  in  large 
measure,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  market,  and  of  opening  channels  of  trade 
through  which  he  can  advantageously  dispose  of  his  products ;  and  it 
leaves  him  comparajtively  free  to  concentrate  his  energies  and  efforts 
upon  his  proper  work  of  improving  tlie  internal  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  prison  regime. 

Second.  It  relieves  the  state  from  an  extensive  outlay  of  capital, 
which  ought  always  to  be  deprecated  and,  if  possible,  avoided.  The 
public  account  system  places  the  state  in  an  unnatural  position  wheo 
it  makes  it  a  manufacturer  and  trader  as  well  as  a  capitalist ;  tlie  piece- 
price  plan  transfers  the  risk  of  the  manufacturing  venture  and  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market  from  the  state  to  the  commercial  dealer. 

The  piece-price  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  different  states,  and  with  results  that  are  wholly 
satisfactory.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
at  Detroit,  convincing  testimony  was  given  of  the  practical  saccess 
which  has  attended  its  iutroduction  in  Ohio,  in  Canada,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  !New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Elmira  reformatory.  A  decided 
preference  for  this  plan  over  the  public-account  and  contract  systems, 
both  in  its  reformatory  and  in  its  financial  results,  was  freely  expressed 
by  intelligent  prison  officers  who  had  personally  administered  all  the 
three  systems. 

I    We  recommend,  therefore,  for  adoption  the  following  resolutions : 
/    Besolvedj  That  the  highest  test  of  excellence  in  any  system  of  convict 
[labor  is  to  be  found  in  the  adaptability  of  that  system  to  promote  the 
/end  of  the  convict's  reformation. 

/  Resolved,  That  the  contract  system,  in  principle  and  in  practical 
/  methods,  is  inconsistent  with  those  forms  of  disciphne  and  treatment 
/  that  are  most  conducive  to  the  prisoner's  reformation,  and  should 
/  therefore  be  condemned. 

I       Resolved^  That  the  best  and  most  natural  method  of  employing  con- 

j    vict  labor  is  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  use  in  institutions  sup- 

I    ported  by  the  state,  and  in  such  other  public  work  for  the  use  of  the 

state  as  can  be  carried  on  in  confinement;  and  that,  so  far  as  such 

public  work  can  be  provided,  the  state  prisoners  should  be  employed 

on  the  same  under  the  public-account  system  of  lalwr. 

Resolved,  That  all  state  prisoners  for  whom  such  public  work  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  precexiing  resolution  cannot  be  pi»vide<l,  should 
be  employed  uxK)n  the  piece- price  plan  of  labor. 
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The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Bichmond,  in 
October,  1886,  adopted  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Liabor  endeavor,  by  all  honorable  means  at  their  command,  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law  through  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states 
that  will  compel  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  any  class  of  goods 
iu  any  of  the  penal  institutions  of  any  state  or  commonwealth  to  brand 
the  same  in  a  plain  manner  jxs  "  prison-made.^ 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  state 
shall  be  appointed  by  this  general  assembly,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
collect,  collate,  and  distribute  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  con- 
vict labor  through  the  public  press  and  all  other  available  channels ; 
and  that  they  shall  collect  and  distribute  information  as  to  the  best  and 
most  available  means  of  employing  criminals.  The  committee  shall 
collect  and  circulate  information  relating  to  any  legislation  which  may 
be  pending  in  any  legislative  assembly,  so  that  the  workingmen  may 
become  informed  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  legislation  upon  the 
subject. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  United  States  Congress  pass  a  law  with- 
drawing the  United  States  convicts  from  the  several  state  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  place  the  same  in  a  penal  colony. 

4.  We  recommend  that  long-term  convicts  be  sent  to  the  penal  colony, 
and  that  a  scale  of  promotion  shall  be  adopted  which  will  permit  the 
convict  to  shorten  his  or  her  term  of  servitude. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  penal  institutions  shall 
be  shortened  to  six  per  day. 

6.  That  all  moneys  remaining  in  excess  of  actual  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  convict  shall  revert  either  to  himself,  his  family,  or  heirs, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  consent  of  the  convict. 

7.  We  recommend  that  all  work  performed  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment be  done  by  free  labor,  and  that  no  convict  shall  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  such  work ;  and  that  our  best  endeavors  be  used 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  convicts  on  United  States  government 
work. 

8.  We  nKK)mmend  that  whenever  it  is  convenient  for  any  member  of 
the  standing  committee  on  convict  labor  to  attend  any  of  the  anti- 
convict  labor  conventions,  they  shall  be  requested  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  the  fullest  information  from  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  the  mechanic. 

A  very  significant  movement  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try hjis  recently  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  of  Bacine,  Wis., 
vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Lewis  Wagon  Company,  during  the 
summer  of  1886,  issued  the  following  call : 

Gentlemen:  Will  j'ou  join  with  others  in  convention,  to  beheld  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Chicago,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
Thursday^  August  26, 1886,  to  consider  convict  labor,  its  rapid  increase 
in  producing  different  articles,  thereby  seriously  interfering  with  inde- 
pendent labor ',  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  this  class  to  secure  an 
equal  distribution  of  its  burdens  upon  all  taxpayers,  as  the  present 
method  places  the  bulk  upon  a  small  portion  of  independent  labor  t 
Please  invite  other  manufacturers  of  your  city  to  attend.  Will  you 
comet  An  early  reply  will  confer  a  favor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  LEWIS. 
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Under  the  foregoing  invitation,  a  meeting  of  manofactareis  au<l  others 
was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Chicago,  August  2G,  1886,  to  cod- 
aider  the  convict-labor  question.  The  gentlemen  who  responded,  aft» 
discussing  the  question  from  various  i)oints  of  view,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, mutually  forming  themselves  into  the  National  Anti-Gonvict- 
Contract  Association,  article  2  of  the  constitution  defining  its  objects 
as  follows: 

Its  object  shall  be  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  em- 
vict  labor,  for  the  purpose  oF  discovering  and  securing  the  adoption  of 
that  method  of  employing  the  prison  population  in  the  various  states 
which  shall  be  the  least  burdensome  to  all  labor  and  least  oppressive  to 
manufacturing  interests — all  proper  conditions  considered. 

The  organization  was  to  embrace  manufacturers,  associations  of  work- 
ingmen,  merchants,  professional  men,  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  all 
others  that  might  be  interested  in  the  movement.  Under  the  consti- 
tution the  association  elected  a  board  of  officers,  which  is  given  in  full 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  association : 

President:  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  liacine,  vice-president  Mitchell  &  Lewu 
Wagon  Company,  of  Eacine,  Wis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  George  S.  Kedfield,  Chii^tgo,  vice-presi- 
dent National  Tubular  Axle  Company,  of  Chicago  and  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents :  Mr.  Christoph  Hotz,  for  Illinois,  Schuttler  &  Hot2 
Wagon  Works,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  for  Indiana,  president  Studebaker  Brothers' 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago  and  South  Bend,  and  president 
National  Carriage  Builders'  Association. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Upton,  for  Iowa,  president  Star  Wagon  Company,  of  Cedar 
Bapids. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Birge,  for  Missouri,  president  Seymour  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (agricultural  implements),  of  Saint  Louis.     ' 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Bradley,  for  Wisconsin,  of  Bradley  Brotbers,  lumber 
manufacturers,  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Whiting,  for  Michigan,  general  manager  Flint  Wagou 
Works,  of  Flint. 

Mr.  U.  M.  Kinney,  for  Minnesota,  general  manager  Winona  Wagon 
Company,  of  Winona. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Nones,  for  Kentucky,  general  manager  Kentucky  Wagon 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Winspear,  for  Nebraska,  of  Cauter,  Winspear  &  Co.,  of 
Omaha. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dilley,  for  Texa§,  of  George  B.  DiUey  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes,  of  Palestine. 

General  B.  F.  Butler,  for  Massachusetts,  ex-governor  of  Massachn- 
setts,  etc.,  of  Lowell. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Amsden,  for  New  Hampshire,  of  H.  H.  Amsden 
&  Sons,  furniture  manufacturers,  and  president  New  Hampshire  Mann- 
liicturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Penacook. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Torreyson,  for  Nevada,  manufacturer  of  wagons,  of  Carsoo. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Kinsey,  for  Colorado,  president  W.  J.  Kinsey  Implemeot 
Company,  of  Denver. 

Executive  Committee :  Mr.  Charles  H.  Deere,  John  Deere  Plow  Works, 
of  Moline,  111. 
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Mr.  George  M.  Curtis,  of  Curtis  Bros.  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  of  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Mr.  George  Berkey,  president  Berkey  Gay  Furniture  Company,  of 
Craud  Bapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bull,  vice-president  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Kacine,  Wis. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Smyser,  vice-president  Lithgow  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  president  National  Stove  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Uiutou,  president  Korth  western  Tariff  Bureau,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mr.  Morris  Iloseuficld,  president  Moline  Wagon  Company,  of  Moline, 
111. 

The  association,  being  thoroughly  organized  and  officered,  adopted, 
during  its  session,  various  resolutions  looking  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

Resolvedj  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  goods — the  product  of  convict  labor — out- 
side of  the  state  in  which  manufactured,  and  no  constitutional  objec- 
tions being  found,  that  they  be  instructed  to  obtain  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  by  Congress. 

Besolvedj  That  this  association  favors  the  adoption  of  one  or  more 
federal  prisons,  not  upon  the  labor  contract  system,  in  order  to  with- 
draw from  state  prisons  the  federal  prisoners  now  confined  in  them, 
who  are  largely  worked  upon  the  contract  system,  and  to  give  the  influ- 
ence of  the  federal  government  to  a  better  system  of  prison  labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  live  to  formulate  a 
method  of  employing  convict  labor,  to  take  the  place  of  the  contract  and 
lease  systems,  which  shall  be  less  oppressive  to  the  labor  and  industrial 
interests  of  this  country,  and  that  this  committee  report  before  January 
1,1887,  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  the  association  to  present  the 
plan  or  plans  to  the  various  state  legislatures  which  will  assemble  soon 
after  that  date. 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  request  Congress  to  prohibit,  by  law,  the 
purchase  of  any  goods  produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  convict  labor, 
for  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  federal  government. 

Resolved  J  That  the  executive  committee  empower  the  secretary  to  send 
printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature  of  each  state  and  territory,  to  each  member  of  Congress 
and  United  States  senator,  and  also  to  each  labor  organization,  both 
local  and  national,  in  the  United  St^ites. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  shall  appear  in  person  before 
the  legislatures  of  the  dift'erent  states  when  in  session,  and  present,  in 
the  ablest  manner  possible,  the  evils  of  the  present  convict-labor  system, 
and  offer  the  best  possible  arguments  to  cause  the  present  competition 
between  convict  and  free  labor  to  cease. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  was  given  to  the 
public  December  1,  1887. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  literature  upon  the  subject  of  convict 
labor,  which  can  be  found  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals, 
while  the  govepuofH  of  piany  states,  in  their  mPeeages  from  time  to  time 
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to  their  legislatures,  have  either  discnsned  the  subject  briefly  or  recom- 
meDded  legislative  action. 

But  little  legislation  has  resalted  from  the  reports  mentioned.  New 
York  has  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  contract  cod- 
vict-labor;  so,  also,  has  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  is  true,  also,  of  Cal- 
iibrnia.  Ohio,  in  XSSI,  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  contract  system. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1883,  enacted  a  law  abolishing  the  contract  system  Id 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  of  that  state^  New  Jersey,  in 
1884,  prohibitetl  the  employment  of  convicts* under  the  contract  system. 
The  laws  regulating  these  matters  are  given  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Whether  these  states  have  solved  the  question,  either  by  legislaticNi 
or  by  constitutional  amendment,  constitutes  another  problem,  the  hd- 
swer  to  which  will  appear  in  the  future,  as  experience  under  substituted 
systems  shall  prove  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADVAHTAGES  AVD  DISADVAVTAGES  OF  VA&IOUS  SYSTEMS  AHD 

PLAHS. 

With  the  facts  shown  Id  the  tables,  the  resolts  of  the  original  inqui- 
ries of  this  Bareaa  and  the  conelasions  of  various  state  boards,  bareaus, 
and  commissions  which  have  investigated  the  convict-labor  qaestion, 
sach  conclusions  being  based  upon  a  vast  amount  of  testimony,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  systems  under  which  con- 
victs are  now  employed,  and  the  many  plans  for  employing  them  and 
for  reducing  whatever  competition  may  exist,  can  be  intelligently  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  facts  never  before  available  for  their  consideration. 
It  is  perfectly  evident,  from  information  drawn  firom  the  tables,  that  the  t 
competition  arising  from  the  employment  of  convicts,  so  far  as  the  whole  I 
country  is  concerned,  would  not  of  itself  constitute  a  question  worthy  {' 
of  serious  discussion.  The  product  of  the  prisons  is  but  ^|^  of  1  per  / 
cent,  of  the  total  mechanical  products  of  the  country.  The  whole  prison 
population  of  those  institutions  in  which  productive  labor  is  carried  on 
is  but  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  those  en 
gaged  in  convict  productive  labor  but  one  in  three  hundred  of  those  en- 
gaged in  firee  mechanical  labor.  These  facts,  however,  do  not  invalidate  ' 
the  claim  that  locally  and  in  certain  industries  the  competition  may  be 
serious  and  of  such  proportions  as  to  claim  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  legislatures.  It  is  firmly  established  by  all  the  testimony  adduced 
in  this  report  that  such  is  the  fact.  Workingmen,  individually,  every- 
where, and  collectively  through  their  organizations;  manufacturers, 
individually,  and  collectively  through  association ;  penologists,  com- 
missioners, and  legislators,  both  state  and  federal,  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  public  polity,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  all  the  points  bearing  upon  it.  These  points 
should  be  stated  without  pr^udice,  and  without  resort  to  much  theo- 
retical rejasoning.  The  facts  bearing  upon  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  and  suggested  methods  of  employing  convicts 
can  best  be  brought  out  by  taking  up  the  systems,  plans,  and  sugges- 
tions singly,  and  first  in  importance  are  the  points  of  advantage  and 
disadvantage  relating  to  the  four  systems,  or  so-called  systems,  for  em- 
ploying economically  the  convict  population  of  the  country.(a) 

a  It  has  not  been  the  dnty  of  the  Borean,  acting  under  congressional  instraction^ 
to  investigate  or  treat  the  question  of  prison  management  or  administration,  except 
so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  employment  of  conviots.  This  report,  therefore, 
does  not  deal  with  the  various  systems  with  any  regard  to  their  being  good  or  bad, 
as  such. 
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The  contract  system. — The  contract  system  is  the  most  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Under  it  more  convicts 
are  employed  and  more  goods  manofactared  than  under  any  other.  In 
its  practical  working  the  prison  officers,  under  legal  instruction,  usually 
advertise  for  bids  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts  of  their  respective 
institutions,  the  highest  responsible  bidder  securing  the  contract.  The 
contractor  commonly  engages  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  oonvicts  at 
a  certain  price  per  day,  the  Institution  or  the  state  furnishing  power, 
and  sometimes  machinery,  but  rarely  tools ;  the  convicts  .to  be  employed, 
as  a  general  thing,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

The  advantages  of  the  contract  system  are  great,  when  pecuniaiy 
results  are  the  chief  ends  sought.  By  reference  to  Chapter  II,  it  is  seen 
that  under  it  the  labor  returns  or  income  constitute  65  per  cent,  of  tiie 
running  expenses,  taking  those  institutions  in  the  country  that  are  run 
under  this  system  purely.  The  contract  system  secures  the  constant 
employment  of  convicts,  as  the  contractor  engages  to  keep  employed 
the  number  of  prisoners  specified  in  his  contract  He  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  even  stop  their  labor  by  paying  for  their  time.  The  treasury  of 
the  state  by  this  practice  is  the  gainer.  This  system  relieves  the  prison 
officials  of  the  necessity  of  being  the  managers  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  a  prison  warden,  under  it,  being  selected  for  his  general 
administrative  qualities  and  his  efficiency  and  experience  in  dealing 
with  men.  He  may  or  may  not  be  inclined  to  conduct  his  institutioD 
on  the  best  reformatory  principles,  and  he  may  or  may  not  be  a  poUt 
ical  appointee — too  often  he  is;  though  states  are  more  and  more 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  at  the  head  of  their  great 
prisons  who  are  adapted  to  the  work  assigned  them,  without  regard  to 
party  affiliations.  Men  can  be  secured  to  act  as  wardens  more  readily 
than  they  can  be  found  who  make  not  only  efficient  wardens,  but  efficient 
and  successful  manuflEtcturers,  especially  if,  as  manufacturers,  they  were 
to  be  compelled  to  manage  several  different  industries.  In  a  financial 
sense  simply  the  contract  system  is  the  most  profitable  of  any  to  the  state 
except  the  so-called  lease  system.  Prison  officers,  prison  commissioners, 
and  those  directly  responsible  to  the  state  for  the  conduct  of  prisons, 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  favor  of  the  contract  system,  because  it  is  their  ambi- 
tion, not  only  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  patriotism, 
to  have  the  institutions  under  their  charge  as  little  burden  as  possible 
to  the  treasury,  and  to  make  the  proceeds  of  the  employment  of  convicts 
equal  or  exceed  the  running  expenses  of  the  institutions  involved. 

It  is  usually  claimed  by  those  who  believe  the  contract  system  is  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted  that  sufficient  reformatory  efibrts  can  be  pot 
forth  under  it.  They  claim  that  the  contractors'  men,  instructors  and 
foremen  are  as  thoroughly  responsible  to  the  state  as  if  they  were  em 
ploy^s  of  the  state.  The  chief  advantages,  in  brief,  however,  are  the 
constant  employment  of  the  convicts,  the  best  remunerative  results,  and 
the  avoidance  of  business  risk  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
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The  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system,  as  claimed  by  those  who 
op]>o8e  it,  and  as  shown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  facts  brought 
oat,  are  as  numeroas  as  the  advantages,  and  more  specific.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  if  the  contract  system  results  in  securing  a  greater 
reward  to  the  state  than  any  other  except  the  lease,  the  competition 
must  be  greater  than  under  others,  and  this  competition,  which  it  is 
claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  actually  exists,  does  exist  to  a 
large  extent.  There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  many  instances  where  wages 
have  been  reduced  on  account  of  the  very  low  contract  price  at  which 
convicts  are  employed^  yet  there  are  instances,  and  aggravating  in- 
stances. Occasions  when  the  price  of  goods  in  the  open  market  has 
been  reduced  on  account  of  the  presence  of  convict-made  goods  are 
also  rare^  yet,  as  the  lowest-priced  goods  of  certain  grades  in  any  mar- 
ket must  affect  the  price  of  all  goods  of  the  same  grade,  temporarily 
at  least,  the  claim  of  competition  in  this  respect  is  sustained,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  sales.  The  testimony  printed  in  the  analyti- 
cal table,  (pages  300  to  303)  must  be  taken  as  quite  conclusive  on  these 
points.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  given  in  the  fourth  biennial 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  testi- 
mony referred  to  being  so  direct  that  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

One  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  prosperous  shops  in  tbe  Joliet 
penitentiary  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cooperage,  chiefly  for  the 
packing  of  meats  and  lard,  and  chiefly  for  the  Chicago  market.  The 
firm  engaged  in  this  business  has  had  contracts  for  convicts  at  Joliet 
for  many  years,  and  now  employs  there  in  all  two  hundred  and  four 
men.  In  addition  to  this  establishment  the  same  firm  has  contracts 
and  cooper  shops  in  the  northern  penitentiary  of  Indiana  at  Michigan 
City,  where  they  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men.  The  product 
of  these  two  shops  flows  for  the  most  part  to  the  Chicago  market,  though 
some  portion  of  it  reaches  the  neighboring  cities — Milwaukee,  Indian- 
apolis, Saint  Louis,  and  even  Kansas  City. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  this  firm  this  bureau  is  placed  in  possession 
of  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  business  in  Chicago  for  a  term 
of  eleven  years — 1875-1885,  both  inclusive.  This  shows  the  number  of 
each  of  four  kinds  of  packages  manufactured  and  sold  in  Chicago  for 
each  year,  as  follows : 


This  shows  a  total  of  5,124,687  packages  sold  in  Chicago  in  eleven 
years  and  74^»,261  sold  last  year. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  some  facts  npon  whieh  to  iostitate  a  comparison 
an  inquiry  has  also  been  made  as  to  the  status,  past  and  present,  of 
the  manufacture  of  cooperage  by  private  parties  in  Chicago.  A  can- 
vass has  accordingly  been  made  among  the  principal  shops,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  exact  figures  for  a  corresponding  nutnber  of  years  have 
been  procured  from  the  books  of  the  various  firms  visited.  The  records 
of  twenty-six  establishments  variously  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
both  so  called  ^<  tight''  and  ^^  slack"  work  were  thus  obtained.  Of  these, 
however,  fifteen  only  are  and  have  been  for  a  serieis  of  years  enga^d 
in  the  manufacture  of  provision  cooperage  of  the  specific  kinds  turned 
out  by  the  prison  shops,  and  upon  their  statements  the  following  sum- 
maries are  made. 

First,  a  tabulation  of  their  annual  output  for  a  series  of  years  gives 
the  following  results: 


Y6M8.    . 

Pork 
barrela. 

Laid 
tierces. 

Lard 
kegs. 

Beef 
tieroee. 

TotaL 

1875 

81,000 
30.870 
89.200 
82.580 
49. 010 
42,741 
80.100 
82.050 
85.900 
20^750 
84,000 

80,045 

80.891 

95.000 

98.900 

138.130 

121,780 

121.253 

138,005 

122.400 

120.735 

122.502 

2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
800 
700 
700 
700 
000 
000 
400 
400 

810 
1.700 
0,824 
6,591 
5.400 
4.000 
4.60O 
4,000 

130.404 

128,  on 

143.724 
137. 8n 
188, 2«0 
1701  m 
162.713 

1870 

1877 

1878 ^ 

1879 * 

1880 

1881 

1882 

170,255 
1581 000 
147.865 
157,602 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Total 

397,411 

1.242.801 

12,700 

83,884 

1,685,740 

Here  are  1,685,746  packages  given  as  the  aggregate  product  of  fifteen 
cooper  shops  in  Ohicago  for  a  period  of  eleven  years ;  and  157,562  as 
the  total  product  for  1885. 

The  census  returns  for  1880  show  that  the  total  number  of  cooper 
shops  in  Ohicago  at  that  date  was  65,  and  that  the  number  of  coopers 
employed  in  them  was  686.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  however,  an  enu- 
meration was  made  by  the  Ooopers'  Assembly  of  Ohicago,  which  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  16  establishments  had  closed  out  their  business  since 
1880,  and  that  they  had  given  employment  to  235  men.  This  would 
leave  as  the  present  force  451  men  engaged  in  49  shops,  provided  the 
discharged  men  did  not  obtain  work  in  the  surviving  shops.  A  more 
recent  canvass  by  this  bureau,  however,  has  developed  a  total  of  56 
shops  of  every  kind,  employing  from  two  men  upward,  and  an  aver- 
age of  twelve  employes  to  each,  which  would  give  672  as  the  total  of 
working  coopers  in  the  busy  season,  which  is  from  I^ovember  to  April. 

Accepting  then  56  shops  and  672  men  as  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
present  totals  in  this  industry,  the  question  is  what  proportion  of  them 
are  engaged  in  making  the  four  specific  packages  used  in  the  meat- 
packing trade.  Of  the  26  returns  received,  15,  or  60  per  cent.,  are  so 
engaged ;  while  an  estimate  made  by  our  canvasser  is  that  not  more 
than  40  per  cent,  are  so  eng'<iged.  Assuming  that  60  per  cent,  is  the 
proper  proportion,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  34  shops  employing 
403  men  are  the  snrvtving  competitors  in  Ohicago  of  the  prison  shops. 
Of  these  we  have  the  records  of  15,  employing  182  men,  and  produciog 
last  year  157,562  provision  packages.  This  would  make  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  34  private  cooperage  establishments  in  Ohicago,  employing  403 
men  on  provision  work,  354,517  packages.    Upon  this  basis  the  follow- 
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ing  comparative  table  is  presented  of  the  relative  product  of  prison  arid 
private  shops,  showing  the  colnmns  in  juxtaposition  in  order  to  bring 
oat  the  contrast  between  them : 


Number  of  packages. 

Years. 

Made  in 
prison 
shops. 

Made  in  15 
private 
shops. 

Estimated 
total  prod- 
uct of  all 
private 
shops  in 
Chicago. 

1875 

207.466 
214, 137 
213. 319 
245,300 
410,9*4 
570, 200 
575, 770 
611,755 
«50,548 
679.987 
745, 261 

120,464 
128,061 
143, 724 
137, 821 
188,240 
170,121 
162.713 
170, 255 
158,900 
147,885 
157,562 

271,044 

1876 

288, 137 

1877 

323, 879 

1878 

310,097 

1879 

4J3, 540 

1880 

3^2,773 

1881 

3G6, 054 

1882 

383,  074 

1883 

3f  7,  525 

1884 

332, 792 

1886 

354,515 

5,124.687 

1.685,746 

3,792,930 

Last  year's  product  of  the  prison  shops  was  745,261  packages,  while 
that  of  all  private  shops,  upon  a  liberal  and  legitimate  basis  of  compu- 
tation, was  354,515.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  1,099,776  packages  in  Chicago,  67.8  per  cent  was  manufactured 
in  prisons. 

Another  marked  feature  of  this  table  is  the  great  and  continued 
^owth  of  the  prison  industry  throughout  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. This  is  not  more  noticeable,  however,  than  the  entire  absence  of  ^ 
any  material  increase  for  the  same  series  of  years  in  the  development/ 
of  the  industry  outside  the  prison  walls.  In  brief,  the  contractors! 
business  has  increased  in  volume  360  per  cent,  during  the  eleven  years, 
while  the  increase  in  private  establishments  was  only  31  per  cent,  in 
the  same  time.  The  prison  output  shows  a  regular  progressive  growth 
from  year  to  year  for  the  whole  period ;  but  the  private  shops  feebly 
fluctuate  in  volume  of  product  throughout  the  term,  and  at  the  end  are 
practically  no  stronger  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  manufacture  of  cooperage,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  by  the  enor- 
mous meat-packing  trade  in  Chicago,  should  have  itself  increased  four 
or  Ave  fold  during  the  last  decade,  and  would  have  done  so  beyond  a 
doubt  if  such  opportunities  for  free  development  had  been  open  as  were 
enjoyed  by  other  branches  of  manufacture.  Instead  of  that  it  is  now  a 
feebler  industry  relatively  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  and  instead  of 
enjoying  the  healthy  and  prosperous  growth  for  which  a  notable  oppor- 
tunity was  presented,  it  has  barely  maintained  its  existence  by  a  con- 
stant and  unequal  struggle. 

But  the  proprietor  has  not  been  the  only  nor  the  greater  sufferer  in 
this  struggle.  Under  the  natural  and  inevitable  operation  of  the  con- 
tract system,  prices  have  continually  declined,  and  the  citizen,  in  his 
fruitless  effort  to  compete  with  the  contractor,  has  visited  every  reduc- 
tion in  price  upon  the  journeyman  cooper  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  consequence  has  been,  as  is  frequently  stated,  that  Chicago 
coopers  have  often  been  able  to  earn  more  upon  the  streets  at  any 
kind  of  unskilled  labor  than  at  the  trade  they  have  spent  years  to 
acquire. 
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Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  average  annual  earnings  of  coopers  for  the 
term  of  years  under  consideration  have  been  procured  from  the  books 
of  employers  who  have  been  continually  in  business  for  elev^i  or  more 
years.  From  nine  of  these  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  average  of 
the  yearly  payments  made  to  their  operatives  for  each  of  eleven  years, 
and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to  wages  are  presented  in  the  following 
tabulation  of  averages : 


Yeftn. 

Averace  annual  earnings  of  proriaion  coopera  in  Chicago  for  eleven  oon- 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

& 

9. 

1875. 

$624  00 
624  00 
686  00 
672  00 
672  00 
525  00 
619  00 
515  00 
613  00 
488  00 
460  00 

1700  00 
700  00 
676  00 
075  00 
675  00 
640  00 
400  00 
400  00 
460  00 
400  00 
400  00 

1643  00 
624  00 
607  00 
604  00 
679  00 
672  00 
072  00 
564  00 
546  00 
473  00 
468  00 

$640  00 
625  00 
600  00 
590  00 
690  00 
575  00 
575  00 

675  00 

676  00 
540  00 
600  00 

$625  00 
600  00 
600  00 
640  00 
500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
450  00 
450  00 
420  00 
395  00 

$690  00 
688  00 
680  00 
670  00 
680  00 
600  00 
560  00 
550  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 

$650  00 
624  00 
698  00 
696  00 
603  00 
672  00 
672  00 
672  00 
646  00 
48100 
467  00 

$684  00 
69100 
640  00 
600  00 
483  00 
476  00 
475  00 
462  00 
460  00 
400  00 
400  00 

$51100 

1376   

801  00 

Ig77 

500  OO 

1878 

499  00 

1879 

450<» 

1880 

456  00 

1881 

44100 

1882 

1883 

41100 
410  00 

1884 

460  00 

1885 

890  00 

Decline 

25% 

43% 

27% 

22% 

87% 

42% 

28% 

87% 

24% 

These  nine  establishments  are  selected  from  the  whole  number  re- 
porting wages  because  the  data  in  these  instances  are  full  for  the  eleven 
years  in  each  case,  making  a  complete  serial  table  for  the  term.  The 
returns  from  other  shops  are  more  or  less  fragmentary,  although  the 
downward  tendency  is  equally  marked  in  every  case. 

The  decline  is  seen  to  be  painfully  uniform  from  year  to  year  in  everj 
establishment,  the  percentage  of  reduction  varying  in  different  shops 
from  22  to  43  per  cent.  Another  arrangement  of  the  figures  will  give 
the  annual  average  for  the  same  shops,  by  years,  and  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  term : 


Establishments. 

Annual  average  of  earnings  in  nine  establishments  for  eaeh  of 
eleyen  years. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

187& 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

188& 

1 

$624 
700 
643 
640 
625 
600 
650 
634 
6U 

$624 
700 
624 
625 
600 
689 
624 
691 
501 

$593 
675 
607 
600 
600 
680 
698 
540 
500 

$572 
076 
604 
590 
540 
670 
598 
500 
450 

$572 
673 
679 
690 
600 
680 
603 
482 
450 

$525 
640 
672 
575 
500 
600 
572 
475 
450 

$519 
400 
672 
676 
500 
660 
672 
476 
441 

$515 
490 
564 
575 
450 
650 
672 
462 
411 

$513 
460 
646 
575 
450 
400 
546 
450 
410 

$488 
400 
473 
640 
430 
400 
481 
400 
400 

468 

2 

500 

SK 

400 

4^ 

400 

890 

Ayerase  •  •  •  -  > '  .....■.....> 

613 

611 

599 

677 

570 

545 

623 

510 

481 

445 

4a 

This  shows  that  a  general  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  earnings 
of  coopers  in  the  provision  cooperage  shops  of  Chicago  from  $613  p^ 
annum  in  1875  to  $432  per  annum  in  1885,  or  an  average  decline  of  30 
per  cent.  Some  part  of  this  may  certainly  be  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
competition  arising  from  the  prison  shops,  but  the  uniform  belief  am(M)g 
those  interested  is  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  directly  chargeable  to 
that  influence.    As  confirmatory  of  their  statements  we  cite  fix>m  the 
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pay-rolls  of  three  shops  in  which  beer  barrels  alone  are  made  the  aver- 
age earnings  paid  that  class  of  coopers  for  a  number  of  years  past : 


Years. 

Ayerage  annual  earn- 
InK*  ofbeer-barrel  coop- 
ers in  three  shops  for 
a  series  of  years. 

L 

2. 

8. 

1876 

#882 
675 
870 
662 
617 
650 
660 
620 
624 
622 

.... 

1877 

1878 

1879 

$060 
651 
645 
640 
640 
626 
626 

1880 

1881 

1882 

$675 
650 

1883 

1884 

625 

1885 

628 

Peroentaffe  of  decline ....■>••..... 

,  ao 

5.2 

7.7 

Here  the  decline  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  general 
canseSy  ranging  from  5  to  9  per  cent. 

Presented  in  averages  by  years  the  earnings  of  this  class  of  coopers, 
not  aCTected  by  convict  labor,  appears  asibllows : 


Establiahmenti. 

Earnings  of  beer-barrel  makers  in  Chicago  for  a  series  of 
years. 

1876. 

18n. 

1878. 

187». 

1880. 

188L 

1881 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1 

$682 

$675 

$670 

$662 
660 

$847 
651 

$630 
645 

$850 
640 
675 

$620 
640 
650 

$624 
626 
625 

$622 

2 

626 

I:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

623 

682 

675 

«70 

661 

640 

647 

655 

636 

625 

623 

Thus  at  the  present  date  the  earnings  of  coopers  not  injured  by  prison 
competition  is  found  to  be  $623  per  annum,  while  the  earnings  of  those 
who  are  is  only  $432,  though  ten  years  ago  they  were  substantially  the 
same.  But  another  line  ot  inquiry  has  brought  out  some  facts  as  to  the 
earnings  of  provision  coopers  in  other  cities  where  the  influence  of  the 
prison  manufacturers  is  not  felt,  or  only  felt  in  small  degree.  Among 
the  latter  places  are  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City,  and  of  the  former  Louisville,  Denver,  and  eastern  cities  are  ex- 
amples. From  each  has  been  obtained  the  ruling  price  paid  for  making 
pork  barrels,  and  an  average  week's  work  is  considered  thirty  barrels ; 
thus  the  table  presents  the  prices  paid  and  the  possible  earnings  at 
different  points : 


Locality. 

Price  per 
piece  paid 
for  making 

pork  bar- 
rels or  lard 
tierces. 

Ayerage 

weekly 

eamlngsof 

coopers. 

Chicago - 

$0  25 
80 
80 
80 

8? 

85 

40 

40 

40 

$7  50 
0  00 

Milwaukee 

St-Lonia 

0  00 

Kansan  City  . . .  ^  t  r ^ 

9  00 

Indiananolia 

10  00 

LoaisTllle 

10  50 

I>enver 

10  50 

Bafil&lo 

12  00 

fioehester 

12  $0 

Saltimore.. -- - - 

12  00 
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No  comment  can  add  to  the  suggestiveness  of  these  fignresy  and  it 
onl^  remains  to  refer  to  the  movement  in  prices  in  the  Chicago  market 
since  the  establishment  of  the  penitentiary  shops  to  complete  the  oat- 
line  of  the  case  against  convict  labor  in  cooperage. 

The  following  tables  of  prices  for  barrels  of  the  specified  kinds,  for 
a  series  of  years,  is  compiled  from  data  famished  by  manafactarers  who 
have  been  in  the  market  for  the  period  named : 


The  noticeable  feature  in  this  table  of  prices  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  redaction  in  wages.  This  shows 
a  varying  percentage  of  decline  in  the  different  kinds  of  packages  equiv- 
alent to  an  average  falling  off  of  33.7  per  cent.,  while  the  compated  re- 
daction of  wages  for  the  same  period  was  30  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the 
demand  for  this  class  of  goods  has  increased,  as  shown  by  a  former 
table,  from  a  total  consamption  in  1875  of  478,510  packages  to  1,099,776 
packages  in  1885. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  significance  of  these  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  cooperage. 

The  simple  fact  that  67.8  per  cent,  of  the  provision  cooperage  nsed  in 
Chicago  is  manitfactured  in  prisons,  by  contractors  who  pay  no  rent,  no 
insurance  on  buildings,  and  no  taxes  on  realty,  and  hire  men  at  from  45 
to  62^  cents  a  day,  renders  every  other  fact  here  shown  as  to  the  decline 
of  the  business  in  Chicago,  the  falling  off  in  the  market  price,  the  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  skilled  ooopers  to  the 
rank  of  day  laborers  inevitable  without  other  demonstration. 

If  the  competition  is  severe  in  any  industry  and  in  any  locality,  the 
contract  system  is,  in  so  far,  condemned.  The  material  competition  is 
aggravated  by  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case.  Workingmen  feel  aggrieved 
that  contractors  should  be  able  to  employ  labor  at  a  few  cents  per  day, 
ranging  perhaps  from  20  to  60  cents  for  long-term  men,  and  that  the 
contractor,  as  an  individual,  should  have  the  advantage,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  state,  of  securing  gains  to  himself.  They  feel  that  it  is 
an  affront  to  them,  not  only  as  wage-receivers,  but  as  contributors  to  the 
general  wealth  through  their  producing  capacity.  All  manufacturers 
not  identified  with  prison  contracts  feel  aggrieved  that  the  state  should 
offer  individual  advantages  which  they  themselves  cannot  secure  by  any 
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industrial  competition,  and  wliile  it  ia  trae,  as  condasively  shown,  that 
as  a  whole  the  convict  is  not  equal  in  efficiency  to  the  free  laborer,  yet 
it  is  also  condasively  shown  that  this  inequality  is  more  than  made  up 
by  the  other  advantages  secured  to  the  cod  tractor.  Penologists  take 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  disadvantage,  so  far  as  regards  reformatory  ef- 
forts. They  demand  that  all  the  operations  of  a  prison,  whether  admin- 
istrative or  manufacturing,  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state's 
own  appointed  officers,  and  they  poiut  to  many  circumstances  which 
serve  to  confirm  this  position,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
that  with  proper  regard  to  efficiency,  as  already  stated,  the  employes 
of  the  contractor  are  practically  within  control  of  the  prison  officers. 

Some  curious  circumstances  are  related  of  the  moral  features  of  the 
contract  system,  or  rather  of  features  which  tend  to  demoralize  the  con- 
vict. The  writer  remembers  an  instance  of  a  man  sentenced  to  an  east- 
em  prison  for  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences,  and  he  was  at  once 
set  at  work  making  shoes,  in  which  the  spaces  between  the  inner  and 
outer  soles  were  filled  with  paper  instead  of  leather.  The  reformatory 
effects  of  such  labor  are  not  discernible,  for  the  convict  and  all  working 
with  him  could  not  help  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  contractor 
should  be  at  work  by  his  side. 

The  pieee-priee  systenik. — ^The  piece-price  system  is  simply  a 
modification  of  the  contract  system,  the  contractor  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  convicts.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  he 
agrees  to  furnish  the  prison  officers  with  material  ready  for  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  prison  officers  agree  to  return  the  completed  work,  for 
which  the  government  receives  a  certain  agreed  price  per  piece.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  that  the  contractor's  men  have  no  position 
in  the  prison,  and  every  effort  for  reformation  is  left  untrammeled  by 
outside  influences.  This  system,  in  a  large  degree,  satisfies  the  prison 
reformer,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  them- 
selves ;  for  while  no  aggravation  arises  on  account  of  wages  per  day, 
whatever  competition  grows  out  of  the  contract  system,  so  far  as  sales 
and  the  price  of  goods  in  the  market  are  concerned,  results  from  the 
piece-price  plan.  Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  removes  the  objection 
against  the  ordinary  contract  system  as  regards  reformatory  efforts.  Its 
disadvantages  otherwise  are  quite  as  prominent  as  in  the  old  system. 

The  publie-aeeoun  t  system.— This  is  the  ideal  system  of  prison 
reformers,  workingmen,  manufacturers,  and  legislators,  as  a  rule.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  what<ever  profit  is  made  in  labor 
and  in  sales  goes  to  the  states  that  no  individual  secures  any  advan- 
tages in  the  i>vod«cliott^  goods  not  accorded  to  all  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  convict  works  under  it  with  better  spirit,  because  he  knows  his 
labor  is  for  the  state  which  he  has  offended,  and  not  for  the  pecuniary 
benefil  of  any  single  individual  or  concern.  The  penologist  likes  it  be- 
cause prisons  are  placed  under  state  control  entirely  and  all  the  fore- 
men and  instructors  are  officers  of  the  state.    The  state  socialist  advo- 
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cates  this  system  because  it  gives  an  instance  of  the  state's  management 
of  indastries,  and  adds,  if  saocessful,  an  argament  to  his  claim  that  all 
industries  and  business  enterprises  should  be  conducted  by  the  state. 
The  system  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  reformatory  efforts. 

To  be  successful,  or  partially  so,  financially,  the  public-account  sys- 
tem must  be  carried  on  with  power  machinery  as  an  adjunct  of  the  labor 
of  the  convicts,  the  same  as  in  the  contract  system.  The  results  pe- 
cuniarily, wherever  the  system  is  in  vogue,  are  quite  satisfactory  to  its 
adherents,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  its  labor  income  meets  32  per  cent 
of  the  running  expenses  of  those  institutions  carried  on  under  it.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  the  price  of  firee  labor  is  not  af- 
fected. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  public-account  system,  especially  when 
power  machinery  is  employed,  are  great.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
I  oppose  the  system  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  men  efficient  as  war- 
dens and  at  the  same  time  efficient  as  practical  manuflEictnrers,  and 
that,  as  the  industriesof  a  prison  conducted  on  the  public-account  sys- 
tem are  diversified,  as  it  is  usually  claimed  that  they  should  be,  the  diffi- 
culty grows  greater  and  greater.  This  makes  it  evident  that,  should 
the  public-account  system  become  general,  the  result  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  might  be  called  the  cottage  system  of  prisons; 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  adopting  this  system  might  find  itself  obliged  to 
multiply  its  prisons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  one  industry  in  each 
prison,  through  a  double  management,  one  member  devoting  his  time 
to  the  administration  of  the  prison  so  far  as  prison  duties  and  reforma- 
tory efforts  are  concerned,  and  the  other  paying  his  whole  attention  to 
the  production  of  goods.  This  tendency  might  be  overcome,  it  is 
claimed,  by  having  practical  business  men  in  charge  of  each  industry, 
under  a  warden-in-chief,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  govern  the  whole 
establishment ;  but  as  a  large  percentage  of  busii^ess  men  daring  their 
business  careers  are  obliged  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  to  make  assign- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  opponents  of  the  public-account 
system  claim  that  men  employed  for  the  state  under  salaries  could  meet 
with  uo  better  success,  pride  and  the  personal  incentive  of  prospective 
wealth  to  a  large  degree  being  wanting. 
Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  arising  under  this  system  is  to  be 
I  found  in  the  sale  of  products.  It  has  been  shown  by  past  investiga- 
i  lotions  that  so  far  as  affecting  the  price  of  goods  in  the  market  is  con- 
'  cemed,  the  public-account  system  is  the  most  potent  of  all.  This  has 
'  been  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  this  is  a  reasonable  claim,  for  the 
officers  of  the  prison  manufacturing  goods  on  state  or  public  account 
are  not  obliged  to  secure  a  profit  on  the  goods  sold,  because  the  state 
cannot  fail,  and  as  nothing  is  paid  for  labor,  the  cost  of  production 
being  almost  entirely  for  material,  goods  can  be  sold  for  a  small  per- 
centage above  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  yet  no  great  disaster  arise 
to  the  institution.    It  is  often  suggested  that  this  difficulty  can  be  met 
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by  providing  by  law  that  goods  matrafactured  in  a  prison  conducted 
on  the  public-account  system  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  market  for  a  less 
price  than  the  market  rates  for  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  goods. 
This  is  all  very  weU  for  a  law  ;  but  the  law  cannot  compel  a  purchaser 
to  take  the  goods,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be,  if  such  goods  did 
not  meet  a  ready  sale  at  market  rates  for  the  products  of  free  labor,  they 
would  be  sold  nominally  at  such  rates,  subject  to  discount  for  cash,  for  * 
prison  officials  would  not  care  to  pile  up  goods  in  the  prison  warehouses.* 

Another  great  disadvantage  growing  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  public- / 
account  system  is  that  prisoners  would  have  to  belaid  ofT  in  dull  timesi 
or  else  the  prison  accumulate  its  goods.    If  the  constant  employment  oi 
convicts  is  essential  to  their  well-being,  this  system  does  not  provide  it.   ; 

The  scandals  which  have  arisen  in  some  states  in  the  past  under  the  , 
public-account  system  through  the  maladministration  of  wardens  in  a  / 
business  way  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  system,  / 
because  the  state  government  conducting  the  prisons  should  be  responjf 
sible  for  the  employment  of  men  of  integrity.  /^  yu/f  - 

The  lease  system.— This  so-called  system  of  employing  con- 
victs  consists  in  the  state  leasing  all  convicts  or  a  certain  number  to  a 
lessee  or  contractor  for  a  round  sum  to  be  paid,  the  lessee  meeting  all 
expenses  of  management,  care,  protection,  guarding,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners.  If  a  state  should  lease  all  who  may  be 
convicted  of  crime  to  a  contractor  under  this  system  for  $20,000  per  an- 
num, this  practically  ends  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  it  secures  a 
profit  of  $20,000,  less  perhaps  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  and  one  or 
two  other  officials,  it  being  at  no  expense  to  maintain  a  prison  in  any 
form,  the  contractor  employing  the  convicts  within  the  state  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit,  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  law  and  the  terms  of  his  contract. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  system,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
state  has  no  care  beyond  the  receipt  of  the  amount  stated  in  the  lease. 
This  system,  therefore,  is  the  most  remunerative  of  any  in  vogue,  its  pro- 
oeeds  constituting  372  per  cent.,  taking  all  states  together  that  work  un- 
der the  system,  of  its  running  expenses.  Its  advocates  are  few.  They 
claim  that  the  system,  in  the  states  where  adopted,  is  the  best  for  the 
class  of  persons  as  a  rule  coming  under  it,  they  being  mostly  men  used  to 
outdoor  life,  and  as  this  system  prevails  largely  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  country,  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  in  stockades  and  open  prisons, 
with  better  results  as  to  health  and  comfort  than  could  be  reached  for  the  • 
same  class  within  prison  walls,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  northern  states.  This 
may  be  temporarily  true,  but  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  so  great 
that  the  advantages  are  overshadowed.  The  contractor  or  lessee  be- 
comes the  agent  of  the  most  active  competition.  He  may  secure  the  labor 
of  a  thousand  prisoners  for  a  year  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  this  expense  to 
him  being  increased  by  the  cost  of  maintenance,  etc. ;  in  some  cases  the 
exi>ense  of  guarding  alone  becomes  enormous,  so  much  so  that  perhaps 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner  or  his  death  is  cheaper  than  the  expense  of 
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guarding  him.  GThis,  however,  is^  the  exception.  Fortunately  for  &ee 
labor,  the  lease  system  is  em^oyed  in  localities  where  bnt  little  com- 
petition arises ;  bat  this  advantage  grows  less  and  less  as  the  mechan- 
ical industries  of  the  states  where  it  prevails  become  more  thoroughly 
developed.  The  chief  objections  to  the  present  lease  system  have  been 
most  clearly  stated  by  Oovemor  Oordon  in  a  recent  communication  to 
^e  Georgia  legislature.    These  objections  he  states  are  as  follows : 

It  places  pecuniary  interests  in  conflict  with  humanity. 

It  makes  possible  the  infliction  of  greater  punishment  than  tiie  lav 
^  and  the  courts  have  imposed. 

It  renders  impracticable  the  proper  care  by  the  state  of  the  health  of 
its  prisoners,  or  their  requisite  separation  according  to  classes,  sexes, 
and  conditions. 

It  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  chances  for  reformation. 

It  places  convict  labor  in  many  instances  in  direct  competition  with 
the  honest  labor  of  the  state. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 

present  system.    It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  they  are  of  so  grave 

a  character  that  the  state  will  not  be  justified  in  continuing  the  system, 

\  provided  it  can  b3  changed  legally  and  without  the  violation  of  good 

\  faith,  and  provided  also  that  a  better  system  should  be  practicable. 

These  are  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  variiHis 
systems  of  prison  labor,  as  drawn  from  the  evidence  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bureau. 

Many  plans  have  been  offered  and  suggestions  made  in  the  coarse  of 
the  investigation,  or  have  been  observed  as  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  others,  for  doing  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  various 
systems,  especially  as  regards  competition  to  labor  in  whatever  sense  it 
may  arise,  and  these  plans  deserve  some  attention.  The  first  which 
claims  our  attention  is  not .  now  seriously  advocated  by  any  body  of 
men ;  but  here  and  there  an  individual  claims  it  as  a  solution  of  all  the 
dif&culties  growing  out  of  convict  labor.  This  is — 
/  ^The  entire  abolition  of  conTiet  labor.— This  was  advocated 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  few  years  ago.  Enlightenment  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  has  compelled  a  recognition  of  a  broader 
principle.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  all  the  convicts  of  the  country 
were  maintained  in  idleness  there  would  be  no  competition  resulting 
directly  from  their  labor,  and  the  only  advantage,  economically,  which 
could  arise  from  such  a  course  is  that  the  tax  for  the  support  of 
convicts  would  be  apportioned  among  the  whole  people,  while  now 
it  is  claimed  that  the  support  of  convicts  falls  upon  a  few.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  prison  in  any  state  costs  $200,000  to  run  it,  and  the  c<m- 
victs  in  the  prison  are  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  by  their  labor  the  expenses  of  the  prison  are  paid  in  full,  the 
support  of  that  prison  falls  upon  those  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  and  upon  no  others,  except  in  a  very  indirect  way  through 
prices  paid  for  goods.    The  claim  is  very  forcible,  then,  that  it  is  coa- 
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trary  to  the  constitationa]  provisions  of  every  state,  providing  for  just 
and  eqaal  taxation,  that  a  single  body  of  men,engaged  in  a  single  indas- 
try,  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  i>enal  institutions.  The  claim 
is  made  that  the  $200,000  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
manity. 

This  alleged  advantage  is  apparent  only,  not  real.  The  exi)erience 
of  all  countries  shows  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  convicts 
would  gradually  lose  their  status  as  convicts,  and  become,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  inmates  of  insane  asylums,  and  while  this  might  be  admitted 
by  the  radical  advocate  of  the  entire  abolition  of  convict  labor,  on  the 
ground  that  the  support  of  the  insane  convicts  would  fall  upon  the  gen- 
eral public,  such  advocate  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  And  it  has  become  clearly  apparent,  too,  to  the  public  that 
the  maintenance  of  prisoners  in  idleness  would  result  in  a  more  vicious 
class  of  criminals  than  of  any  that  has  yet  obstructed  the  morals  of 
society ;  so  the  claim,  as  stated,  is  generally  abandoned.  [ 

The  ecftablishnieiit  of  a  penal  colony  by  the  federal 
g^OTernment. — ^This  is  often  advocated  as  an  effective  plan  for  re- 
moving criminals  from  society,  and  for  supporting  them  in  such  a  way 
that  no  competition  whatever  could  aiise  from  their  being  employed  in 
productive  labor.  The  suggestion  is  predicated  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment,  to  be  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  states,  giving  to  the 
federal  Congress  power  to  regulate  police  matters.  This  suggestion, 
therefore,  cannot  be  entertained  as  a  practical  plan,  for  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  separate  states  of  the  Union  will  take  the  course 
necessary  for  its  adoption,  and  the  states  as  individuals  cannot  adopt 
any  such  plan,  because  of  the  small  proportions  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion of  each  state.  The  penal  colony  plan  has  been  abandoned  by  some 
nations  that  had  adopted  it  Moreover,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  snp- 
I)ose  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  will  ever  permit  the  herding 
of  criminals  in  any  section  of  the  land,  whether  in  Alaska  or  on  any  of 
the  islands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States )  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  penal  colony  would  entail  upon  a  single  commui;iity  all 
the  evil  results  now  seen  to  accrue  from  hereditary  taint.  Neither  the 
prison  reformer  nor  the  producer,  whether  employer  or  employed,  can 
afford  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  perpetuating  the  criminal  classes. 
This  evil  is  now  of  sufficient  proportions  to  excite  anxiety.  Certainly 
the  statesman  would  not  care  to  consider  the  i>ossible  result  of  the 
erection  of  a  criminal  state  in  th^  future  demanding  admission  to  the 
federal  Union. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  upon  public  works', 
and  ways. — ^The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  avoid  competition 
in  labor,  but  it  would  completely  remove  any  real  or  supposed  competi- 
tion in  prices;  that  is,  it  would  not  affect  the  products  of  manufactures. 

This  proposition  is  warmly  advocated  both  by  manufacturers  and  by 
workingmen.   It  is  plausible,  and  somewhat  seductive.   It  removes  the 
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actual  competition  from  one  realm  to  another.  By  industrial  lalxNr  in 
the  prisons  the  contractor  competes  with  prodncts  of  indostries  in 
price  and  sale.  The  manofactnrer  has  his  goods  to  sell,  and  his  opera- 
tives their  labor ;  and  both  desire  to  keep  prices  up.  In  transferring 
prison  labor  to  public  works,  the  state  would  not  compete  with  the  price 
of  artisans'  or  laborers'  work,  but  with  the  work  itself  The  brick  and 
stone  masons,  the  carpenters  and  painters,  the  hodcarriers  and  tenders, 
would  not  find  the  price  of  their  labor  affected  to  any  material  extent, 
but  would  And  the  market  for  that  labor  occupied  to  the  extent  of  the 
works  in  process  of  construction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  state  might  engage  in  so^e  work  that 
would  not  be  performed  unless  by  convicts,  such  as  macadamizing  the 
roads  of  the  whole  state.  This  would  necessitate  one  of  two  things— 
either  the  preparation  of  stone  at  the  prisons,  involving  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  prison  from  the  source  of  supply  and  from  the  prison  to  the 
place  for  use,  or  the  mobilization  of  the  convicts  at  the  points  not  only 
of  supply,  but  of  consumption,  involving  a  heavy  expense  for  guard  daty 

r        and  temporary  confinement. 

I  This  proposition  is  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  government  shoidd 

not  make  the  question  of  expense  or  profit  one  of  any  importance,  bat 
should  seek  only  to  keep  convicts  at  work  as  the  best  policy,  and  yet 
itself  receive  some  lasting  benefit  from  the  necessity  it  is  under  of  feed- 
ing and  clothing  them.  The  chances  of  escape  under  this  system,  of 
course,  multiply  greatly ;  and  the  demoralizing  effects  upon  communities 
from  witnessing  large  bodies  of  criminals  at  work  openly  are  objections 
which  the  moral  instincts  of  communities  clearly  recognize.  The  chain- 
gang  is  a  necessity  under  this  plan. 

In  most  states  this  plan  could  not  be  adopted,  because  the  net-work 
of  roads  already  built  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
repairs ;  therefore,  with  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  feasibility  in  the 
plan. 

Wherever  convicts  have  been  employed  on  public  works,  and  this  has 
been  largely  the  case  in  England,  in  building  docks  and  break- waters 
and  works  of  kindred  nature,  the  expense  has  been  very  much  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  through  the  employment  of  free  labor.  In  one 
instance  in  this  country,  where  a  state  is  now  building  a  prison  by  the 
^  labor  of  convicts,  the  prison  will  cost  the  state  many  times  what  would 
have  been  the  expense  had  it  been  built  by  free  labor.  This  is  perh^^ 
of  no  particular  consequence,  as  the  convicts  must  be  supported  in  some 
way.  At  best  the  plan  offers  a  mere  palliative,  shifting  the  burden  from 
skilled  to  unskilled  labor,  and  would  result  in  aggravating  eventually 
all  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  employment  of  convicts;  although, 
if  the  federal  government  controlled  the  convicts  of  the  whole  country, 
great  works  could  be  projected  and  carried  on  by  convict  labor,  but  not 
economically. 
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The  employmeiit  of  eoiiTicts  in  manufkcturinsr 
Cr<Mids  fbr  goTemmeiit.— If  oar  state  goveruments  supported 
large  bodies  of  troops  and  the  federal  government  had  a  large  stand- 
ing army  the  plan  might  have  some  force  in  it,  althongh  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  the  consumption  of  goods  of  the  coarser  grades, 
such  as  shoes  and  army  clothing,  camp  equipage,  harnesses,  etc.,  is  very 
large,  the  plan  has  not  been  made  to  work  very  successfully,  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  army  ofQcers  to  the  manufacture  in  prisons  of  the 
goods  they  require  for  the  equipment  of  their  forces,  the  objections  aris- 
ing, not  only  on  account  of  the  quality  and  make  of  the  goods,  but  on 
account  of  the  impracticability  of  massing  a  force  in  any  way  so  as  to 
supply  goods  upon  emergencies.  The  experience  of  these  countries,  how- 
ever, is  worth  but  little  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  conditions 
do  not  exist.  If  each  state  should  supply  all  its  wants,  so  far  as  the 
kinds  of  goods  that  are  usually  made  in  prisons  are  concerned,  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  employment  of  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  con- 
victs of  the  state.  In  Illinois  this  amount  of  employment  could  have 
been  utilized  last  year  to  the  extent  of  less  than  $50,000,  and  this  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  demands  of  other  states.  It  \b  urged,  however, 
that  the  United  States  government  requires  supplies  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the.  constant,  or  nearly  constant,  employment  of  the  convicts  of 
the  different  states  under  contracts  which  might  be  made  by  the  heads 
of  departments  requiring  the  goods.  An  examination  of  these  wants 
shows  that  the  entire  expenditures  of  all  the  executive  ^departments 
of  the  United  States  government  for  furniture,  clothing,  mail-bags, 
harnesses,  wagons,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  equipments,  clothing 
for  the  Indian  service,  etc.,  and  for  such  other  things  as  are  now  made 
in  the  diHerent  prisons  of  the  various  states,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1886,  amounted  to  a  sum  a  little  less  than  $4,000,000,  while  the 
total  product  of  the  prisons  of  the  country  amounted  for  that  year  sub- 
stantially to  $29,000,000.  This  answers  the  suggestion  completely.  If 
it  could  be  adopted,  however,  competition  in  the  wages  of  labor  and 
in  the  price  of  goods  would  be  avoided,  although  the  individual  con- 
cerns now  manufacturing  the  goods  used  by  the  government  would  lose 
that  much  trade,  which  would  also  result  in  the  loss  of  so  much  labor. 

The  exportation  of  the  products  of  eoiiTiet  labor  is 
sometimes  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  prisons  of  the  country 
would  remedy  the  evils  of  competition,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
is  difficult  fbr  manufacturers,  in  this  or  any  other  country  devoted  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  what  they  call  their 
surplus  products.  Prison* made  goods  would  be  under  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  in  exportation  with  the  products  of  free  labor.  Kor  can 
it  be  seen  how  whatever  competition  there  is  in  wages  by  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  would  be  removed.  There  might  be  a  relief  in 
localities  where  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  now  prejudices  the  sale 
16261  LAB 26 
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of  goods  made  by  firee  labor;  but  in  order  to  have  this  suggested  rem- 
^y  or  plan  effectual  it  would  i^uire  legislation  which  should  preyent 
the  sale  of  convict<made  goods  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  compel  their  sale  in  foreign  markets,  an  economical  para- 
dox which  would  prevent  the  practical  working  of  the  suggested  scheme. 
A  little  examination  of  the  statistics  of  exportation  dissipates  the  foroe 
of  this  suggestion.  The  total  value  of  all  domestic  manufiEictares  ci 
the  kinds  manufskctured  in  our  state  prisons  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1886,  exported  from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  but  $3,374,129. 
If  legislation,  therefore,  should  be  secured  which  should  prohibit  the 
«ale  of  the  products  of  convict  labor,  except  through  exportation,  the 
prisons  could  not  expect  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  products. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  eonTiet-made  iroods 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  manufoctured.— This  sug- 
gestion has  often  been  made  in  good  faith.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
see  how  it  would  result  practically  in  avoiding  either  competition  in 
wages  or  in  the  price  and  sale  of  products.  A  law  might  prevent  the 
eale  of  convict  goods  made  in  a  state  outside  of  that  state.  Congress 
might,  perhaps  constitutionally,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country, 
if  it  found  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  involved  in  such  legisla- 
tion, pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  goods  made  in  the  prisons  of 
any  state  outside  that  state;  but  no  law,  state  or  federal,  could  keep 
track  of  the  goods  successfully,  or  constitutionally  prevent  the  fir&t  buyer 
of  the  goods  within  the  state  in  which  they  were  made  from  selling 
them,  at  retail  or  wholesale,  to  buyers  outside  the  state.  Such  legis- 
lation, state  or  federal,  would  simply  localize  and  intensify  whatever 
competition  now  exists.  Such  a  law  would  compel  the  sale  of  goods  now 
manufactured  in  New  York  prisons  to  the  value  of  $6,236,320.98  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  first  instance  of  sale.  Can  it 
reasonably  be  shown  that  this  would  help  any  other  state  T  The  diver- 
sity of  interests,  the  diversity  of  industries  as  well,  interstate  commeroe, 
freedom  of  trade,  all  demand  that  no  legislation  should  be  had  which 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  traffic  between  the  stated.  The  sug- 
gestion is  the  result  of  the  earnest  endeavor  of  men  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  supposed  difficulties  surrounding  convict  labor,  such  difficulties 
being  so  many  and  running  in  so  many  directions  that  various  solu- 
tions, more  or  less  sound,  come  to  the  surface. 

ConTict-made  groods  to  be  stamped  ^^prison-made,'* 
is  a  suggestion  very  frequently  offered,  either  as  a  partial  or  as  a  fall 
remedy  in  the  case.  In  the  majority  of  instances  this  would  defeat  the 
very  objects  for  which  the  suggestion  is  proffered,  for,  as  a  rule,  prison- 
made  goods  do  not  sustain  the  character  for  quality  and  foithfulness 
of  manufacture  belonging  to  the  products  of  free  labor,  and  if  all  conviot- 
made  goods  were  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  the  com- 
[>etition  in  prices  and  sales  would  simply  be  intensified.    The  canyifig 
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out  of  the  plan  would,  howeyer,  make  a  general  boycott  of  prison-made 
goods  very  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  laws  of  some  states  already 
compel  such  marking,  and  with  carious  results.  In  one  state,  where 
some  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  making  cigars,  the  boxes  are 
stamped  << Prison-made,"  or  whatever  the  law  demands;  but  over  tbia 
stamp  the  internal-revenue  stamp  of  the  United  States  is  placed ;  soy 
while  the  law  of  the  state  is  complied  with  the  sale  of  the  goods  meets 
with  no  interference  by  the  law.  In  another  locality  a  certain  prison 
has  a  reputation  of  making  most  excellent  goods  in  a  certain  line,  and 
these  goods  stand  so  high  in  the  market  that  outside  manufacturers 
have  been  known  to  stamp  the  products  of  their  free  shops  ^'  Prison- 
made."  This  plan  would  only  result  in  a  palliation  of  some  forms  of 
the  difficulties  and  an  aggravation  of  others. 

The  payment  of  wages  to  eoiiTicts.— Some  sincere  friends 
of  labor  suggest  that  state  governments  pay  to  prisoners  for  their 
labor  wages  equivalent  to  those  paid  outside  labor  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  work  performed  or  amount  of  goods  produced,  and  then  sell  the 
proaucts  in  the  open  market,  charging  the  prisoners  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and  leaving  any  surplus  which  might  accrue  over  such  charge 
in  the  hands  of  the  prisoners.  On  the  face  of  it  this  suggestion  is  ex- 
coedingly  attractive  in  some  ways.  If  it  were  practicable  it  would  lead 
the  prisoners  to  an  ambitious  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  would  in- 
vest the  product  with  a  cost  for  labor  and  material  equal  to  goods  pro- 
duced outside  prison  walls.  An  examination  of  the  facts  relating  to 
income  and  expenses,  however,  dissipates  the  attractive  elements  of 
such  a  plan,  and  reduces  it  to  the  impracticable,  for,  under  the  most 
fovorable  circumstances  of  prison  labor,  as  exhibited  in  the  contract 
system,  the  average  income  from  such  labor  pays  but  65  per  cent,  of 
the  running  expenses  of  the  prisons  of  the  country.  Of  course  if  the 
prisoners  were  paid  wages  equivalent  to  those  paid  outside  the  income 
from  labor  would  be  greater,  provided  the  goods  could  be  sold.  The 
result  financially,  however,  would  probably  be  that  the  state  would  pay 
the  convicts  for  their  labor  and  have  to  take  back  all  such  wages  for 
maintenance  and  draw  on  the  treasury  through  appropriations  for  de- 
ficiencies. This  becomes  signiAcantjy  true  by  an  examination  of  the 
table  on  income  and  expenses,  so  far  as  overtime  work  is  concerned. 
Of  course  overtime  work  is  allowed  in  but  few  institutions,  but  in  those 
wherein  it  is  allowed  the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  create  much  hope 
that  the  convicts  could  earn  enough  with  safety  to  the  state  for  each 
man  to  pay  his  share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  lived.  The  suggestion  is  worthy,  however,  of  most  serious 
consideration  and  study.  It  is  apparently  new,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  some  institution  make  the  experiment. 

The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  iu  prisons  is  a  sug- 
gestion often  made  as  one  calculated  to  reduce  the  output  of  prisons^ 
and  thereby  the  amount  of  competition  from  the  sale  of  products,  and 
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60  far  these  results  would  h%  secureil  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  of  prisoners;  but  the  competition  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  tiie 
demoralizing  effects  on  workingmen  would  simply  be  intensifled,  be- 
<»use  contractors  would  not  pay  for  six  hours'  labor  what  they  now  pay 
for  nine  or  ten  hours'  labor.  If  the  hours  should  be  reduced  under  the 
public-account  system,  where  wages  are  not  affected  in  the  least,  the 
result  would  simply  be  to  restrict  the  output  of  product,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  proceeds  of  the  prison.  While  the  reduction  of  hours  might 
be  wise,  and  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  the  result  would  not  be  a 
remedy,  except  in  a  very  partial  sense,  of  the  difficulties  complained  gL 

DiTersified  industries. — One  of  the  surest  means  to  secure 
success  in  any  industrial  community  is  in  the  diversity  of  industries 
pursued.  This  is  as  true  of  prison  labor  as  of  free  lalxN?.  The  more 
diversity  there  is  in  the  industries  conducted  in  prisons  the  less  com- 
plaint regarding  them  and  the  less  objection  or  evil  arising.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  of  extending  this  principle  to  any  degree  is  that  the 
prison  population  of  any  one  institution  is  so  small  comparatively  that 
the  number  of  industries  which  can  be  carried  on  with  reasonable  success 
is  limited  also.  The  diversity  of  industry  in  prison  means  the  div^^ty 
of  machinery  and  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  a  larger  number  of  in- 
structors and  men  necessary  to  superintend  the  various  industries.  Un- 
der the  contract  system  a  great  diversity  of  industries  would  only 
aggravate  the  difficulties  now  arising  from  employment  of  convicts,  while 
under  the  public-account  system  it  would  necessitate  a  multiplication 
of  deputies  or  superintendents  competent  to  carry  on  the  industries  in- 
volved. K  these  difficulties  of  management  could  be  overcome  aU  other 
effects  would  probably  be  beneficial. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  states  limit  by  law  the  number  of  prison- 
ers to  be  employed  in  any  one  industry.  This  secures  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, and,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
An  obstacle  to  the  complete  exercise  of  such  a  regulation  lies  in  the  £ict 
that  whatever  limit  the  law  might  put  upon  the  number  to  be  employed 
in  any  one  industry  that  number  might  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  trade  car- 
ried on  by  free  labor.  This  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances  in  tjus 
country.  With  the  adoption  of  the  hand-labor  system  diversity  of  in- 
dustries might  be  secured,  even  to  a  large  degree. 

The  substitution  of  industries  not  nour  carried  on  in 
tliis  country. — This  plan  is  often  recommended  as  a  cure-all  for  the 
evils  arising  from  convict-labor  competition,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
by  those  who  favor  it  that  if  convicts  could  be  employed  in  mann£EU^ 
uring  goods  which  are  now  imported,  no  fault  whatever  could  be  found 
by  any  party,  either  of  manufacturers  or  of  wage- workers.  This  poei- 
tion  is  apparent,  and  not  real.  The  chief  importations  consist  of  fine 
goods,  while  it  is  a  necessity  that  convicts  be  employed  upon  coarse 
grades  of  goods*  Long-term  men  can  be  trained  to  manufacture  a  fine 
grade  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  fine  grades  of  goods  in  other  industries; 
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bat  to  adopt  industries  not  now  carried  on  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient 
•extent  to  remove  the  objections  as  at  present  raised  to  convict  labor 
would  be  an  impossibility.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  articles  imported 
into  this  country  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  of  the  impracticability  of 
this  plan.  This  list  shows  but  few  articles  now  necessarily  imported 
which  could  be  appropriately  or  successfally  manufactured  in  prisons. 
If  the  suggestion  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  most  admirable 
thing  to  do.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  take  it  out  of  the  list  of  plans 
for  practical  adoption. 

The  ntilization  of  coiiTiet»  npon  fkrms.  — This  plan 
would  cover,  if  adopted,  but  a  limited  field.  In  some  of  the  great  ftum- 
ing  states,  and  in  the  south,  it  might  be  practicable,  temporarily.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  have  been  well  stated  by  Governor  Gordon, 
of  Georgia,  his  reasons  for  recommending  it  being  as  follows : 

It  would  at  once  eliminate  from  our  penitentiary  system  the  serious 
objections  to  the  old  plan  of  close  confinement,  and  the  equaUy  grave 
objections  to  the  present  plan  of  leasing. 

It  would  confine  the  convicta  thus  employed  to  such  labor  as  would 
least  compete  with  the  honest  labor  of  the  state. 

It  would  place  the  state  in  direct  and  full  control  of  its  prisoners. 

It  would  restore  to  the  state  the  full  power  to  enforce  the  exact  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  courts. 

It  would  place  upon  the  state  the  just  responsibility  for  guarding  the 
health  of  the  convicts,  and  would  confine  them  to  the  most  healthful 
employments. 

It  would  enable  the  state  to  separate  them  at  all  times  according  to 
classes,  conditions,  sexes,  and  fitness  for  different  kinds  of  labor,  and  to 
institute  methods  for  reformation  with  greater  promise  of  success. 

It  would  make  such  portion  of  the  penitentiary  at  least  self-sustain- 
ing, I  think,  and,  with  proper  management,  might  cause  it  to  yield  a 
larger  net  revenue,  per  capita,  than  that  now  derived  from  leasing. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  in  a  very  few  years  arouse  the  &rm- 
ing  population  of  the  country,  and  the  opposition  to  convict  farm  labor 
would  be  greater  than  any  which  now  exists  against  the  employment  of 
convicts  in  mechanical  pursuits;  but  as  a  temporary  matter,  and  in 
8ome  favorable  localities,  it  offers  great  advantages.  Certainly,  it  would 
be  well  in  all  states  to  carry  on  small  farms  with  prisons,  the  work  to 
be  done  by  convicts,  and  the  products  to  be  used  for  the  prison  itself, 
but  not  to  enter  the  market. 

Hand-labor  under  the  pablic-aeeonnt  system.— This 
plan  offers  many  advantages  over  any  other  that  has  been  suggested 
to  the  Bureau.  It  involves  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries  of  a  prison 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but  without  the  use  of  power  machinery^ 
tools  and  hand-machines  only  being  allowed,  the  goods  to  be  made  to 
consist  of  such  articles  as  boots  and  shoes,  the  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths  needed  for  the  institution  or  for  sale  to  other  institutions,  har- 
nesses and  saddlery,  and  many  other  goods  now  made  by  machinery  or 
not  now  made  at  all  in  prisons.  With  such  a  plan  in  vogue  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  in  the  majority  of  the  states,  there  could  be 
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no  complaint  as  to  the  effect  of  convict  labor  npon  the  rates  of  wages 
or  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  either  in  price  or  in  quantity.  The  convicts 
eoald  be  constantly  employed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  en- 
tirely of  the  prison  ofQcers.  None  of  the  objections  or  disadvantages 
arising  under  the  contract  system,  or  the  piece-price  modification 
thereof,  or  under  the  public-account  system  with  power  machinery,  can 
be  raised  against  this  plan.  The  adoption  of  it  would  leave  the  state 
free  to  undertake  the  very  best  and  most  humane  efforts  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners,  and  when,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  considered  tiii^  the 
average  age  of  the  convicts  of  the  United  States  is  but  a  month  or  two 
over  twenty-six  years,  this  consideration  becomes  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. The  experience  of  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
proves  conclusively  that  goods  made  in  this  way  find  a  market  at  faai 
/prices.  The  chi^  aggravation  in  the  employment  of  convicts  in  produo- 
1  tive  labor  arises  from  the  use  of  power  machinery.  It  is  true  that  a  nai) 
.  I  cannot  be  driven  by  a  convict  or  by  any  man,  in  any  place  or  under  any 
;  circumstances,  without  competing  with  another  man  who  desires  to  drive 
that  same  nail.  Therefore,  no  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  or  which 
can  be  suggested,  involving  the  economic  employment  of  convicts,  can 
remove  all  competition;  but  any  plan  which  reduces  competition  to  the 
minimum,  both  in  wages  and  in  sales  and  quantity,  commends  itself  to 
all  those  who  oppose  the  present  systems.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
hand-labor  plan  the  state  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing manufacturers  of  skill  and  experience  as  wardens.  Any  man  fit  to 
be  warden  of  a  prison — and  this  in  itself  requires  men  of  the  highest 
qualities — can  manage  a  prison  and  conduct  its  industries,  if  they  be 
carried  on  under  the  hand  system  without  the  aid  of  power  machinery. 
The  disadvantages  which  must  be  placed  over  against  these  great  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  enumerated,  are,  under  the  broadest  considera- 
tion, trivial  and  of  no  great  account.  The  objection  to  this  plan,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  many  investigators,  and  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, involves  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  prisons  must  pay. 
It  contemplates  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  securing  the  maximum 
reformatory  results  without  regard  to  the  income  to  the  treasury. 
All  other  systems  contemplate  maximum  results  to  the  treasury,  with 
as  much  regard  for  reformatory  results  as  is  possible  without  interfer- 
ing with  receipts.  This  objection  is  the  weightiest  against  the  hand- 
labor  idea,  because  it  is  recognized  by  all  men  that  a  healthy  convict, 
having  offended  society  and  put  it  to  great  expense  to  repair  the  damages 
he  has  done,  or  to  convict  and  punish  him,  or.  to  exclude  him  firom 
society  that  he  may  commit  no  more  depredation,  should  be  compelled 
to  earn  his  support  as  the  ward  of  the  state,  although  he  did  not  earn 
his  support  while  not  a  ward  of  the  state.  This  objection  in  regard  to 
expense  is  one  which  the  American  public  will  probably  meet  in  the 
heroic  manner  in  which  it  meets  all  such  problems,  that  is,  in  the  spirit 
to  do  the  best  for  the  whole  body-politic  without  regard  to  expense; 
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nor  should  this  objection  have  much  weight,  when  the  facts  are  eoo- 
sidered. 

In  the  exhibit  of  ranning  expenses  under  the  contract,  piece-prie^ 
and  pnblic*acconnt  systems,  there  is  included,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  convicts,  and  a  comparison  of  income  from  labor^ 
and  running  expenses  can  easily  be  made.  Considering  these  three 
systems  the  running  expense  is  found  to  be  $4,991,249.93,  and  the  in- 
come from  labor  of  convicts  $2,352,870.74,  the  latter  being  but  47  per 
cent,  of  the  former. 

In  order  to  combine  the  lease  system  with  these  three  it  is  necessary 
to  include  the  cost  which  the  lessees  are  put  to  for  maintenance  of  the 
convicts,  which  has  been  estimated  on  page  297  to  be  about  $l,345,000w 
Adding  this«sum  to  the  $83,831.05  reported  as  running  expenses  under 
the  lease  system,  and  aggregating  the  running  expenses  of  the  four 
systems,  wehave$6,420,080.98withan  income  from  laborof  $2,664,837.12^ 
the  latter  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  former. 

Adding  the  running  exf^enses  for  the  mixed  system  (in  which  are  in* 
eluded  some  working  under  the  lease  system,  not  possible  to  be  separated 
firom  the  rest),  $2,025,023.64,  and  there  results  a  total  running  expense 
of  $8,445,104.62.  Adding  to  the  income  obtained  for  the  four  separate 
systems  the  $848,132.38  pertaining  to  the  mixed  system,  and  the  total 
income  from  the  work  of  convicts  is  found  to  be  $3,512,969.50,  this  be. 
ing  but  42  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses.  In  other  words,  as  at 
present  conducted,  58  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  caring 
for  convicts  is  borne  by  the  community.  ^No  w ,  let  it  be  supposed  that  by 
theemploymentofconvictsathand-labor  under  the  public-account  system  ' 
there  are  no  returns,  or  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  enter  into  the 
calculation,  the  result  is  that  the  total  expense  of  running  the  prisons 
is  borne  by  all  persons,  the  same  as  other  expenses  are  now  met,  and  this 
whole  burden  adds  but  $4,932,135.12  to  the  present  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  prison  expenses,  over  and  above  labor  income;  this  is 
about  8  cents  per  capita  of  the  whole  x>opulation  per  annum,  or  29  cents 
on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  property,  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  running 
expenses  of  the  prisons,  viz :  $8,445,104.62  would  have  to  be  met  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  taxation,  which  represents  a  burden  of  14  cents 
per  capita  of  the  whole  population  per  annum,  or  50  cents  on  each  $1,000 
of  taxable  property.  The  present  tax  necessary  to  meet  running  ex- 
penses, so  far  as  individual  feeling  or  sentiment  is  concerned,  is  borne 
by  the  few  engaged  in  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  hand-labor  plan  there  would  be  some  returns 
or  profits  accruing  to  the  state,  and  whatever  these  might  be,  the  publio 
expense  would  be  insomuch  reduced.  It  i^  certain  that  under  this  plan 
no  valid  claim  could  be  raised  that  any  particular  industry  is  more  di- 
rectly taxed  than  all  others  for  the  support  of  prisons.  This  plan,  then^ 
has  justicein  it,  affecting  all  peoplealike.  It  has  humanity  in  it,  because  it 
allows  every  effort  for  reformation  without  any  entanglement  or  interfer>- 
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ence  through  forms  of  labor.  It  has  morality  in  it,  because  it  removes 
effectually  the  whole  question  of  the  convict-labor  agitation  not  only  from 
the  minds  of  the  workingmenand  manufacturers,  but  from  the  list  of  ques- 
tions agitating  the  public.  So  the  objection  as  to  expense  is  not  one  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  very  sedous  consideration.  An  objectioD, 
however,  is  raised,  which  comes  closer  to  the  prisoner  himself,  and  that  is 
that  if  this  plan  should  be  adopted,  he  goes  out  of  the  prison  unfitted  to 
take  i>art  in  the  industries  as  they  are  now  carried  on,  that  is,  withx>ower 
machinery.  Is  this  objection  valid  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
discharged  convict  enters  the  trade  or  the  calling  which  he  practised  while 
in  a  prison,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted.  If  he  works  at  boots  and 
shoes  in  the  prison,  he  runs  a  pegging  machine,  or  a  stitching  machine, 
or  a  skiving  machine,  or  a  heeling  machine,  and  if  the  objection  is  valid, 
when  he  goes  he  is  limited  to  running  that  particular  machine,  except 
in  this,  that  any  man,  skilled  in  the  running  of  any  machine,  can  easily 
run  any  other  machine  to  a  certain  extent;  but  suppose  he  learns  in 
the  prison  the  whole  trade  of  shoemaking,  from  cutting  the  stock  to 
polishing  the  edges,  is  he  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  leaves  t  His  chances 
of  earning  a  living  as  a  cobbler,  where  he  works  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  by  himself,  are  greater  than  if  he  depended  on  getting  into 
a  great  shoe  &ctory.  If  he  learns  to  run  a  hand-loom  in  weaving  flan- 
nel or  cotton  cloth,  is  he  thereby  deprived  of  any  advantage  when  he 
leaves  the  prison  walls  t  He  is  better  fitted  to  enter  a  cotton  factory 
or  woollen  mill  than  if  he  had  not  had  that  experience,  and  £eir  better 
fitted  than  the  thousands  who  have  been  imported  to  engage  in  sndi 
work.  If  he  is  employed  in  making  harnesses,  which  is  almost  entirely 
hand-work,  he  has  a  profitable  trade  when  he  leaves  the  prison.  And 
80  in  almost  any  other  direction.  The  convict  who  has  spent  his  term 
of  sentence  on  hand-made  goods  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  qoalifled  to 
earn  his  living  when  released  as  if  he  had  been  employed  with  the  aid 
of  power  machinery.  So  this  objection  has  no  real  vital  elements  in  it,  or 
any  elements  of  sufficient  vitality  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Does  not  this  plan  offer  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  the  tedi- 
nical  education  of  convicts  in  all  the  various  uses  of  tools,  both  in  wood 
and  metal  working  t 

Suppose  such  a  system,  then,  could  be  adopted,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  system,  on  the  whole,  ofl'ers  the  best  features  of  anytiiat 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Bureau,  how  can  it  be  made  to  prevail  in  this 
country  where  there  are  forty-eight  distinct  state  or  territorial  govern- 
ments f  The  system  has  this  peculiar  quality  in  it,  that  each  state  could 
adopt  it  without  concerted  action,  although  the  advantages  to  be  guned 
by  individual  adoption  would  be  small  compared  with  those  to  be  gained 
by  its  general  adoption ;  but  whatever  plan  is  adopted  must  be  adopted 
by  the  states  individually.  No  plan  for  general  adoption  can  be  sug- 
gested except  one  to  be  enforced  by  the  United  States  Oongiess  under 
tk?  rights  to  be  granted  it  throuarh  a  constitutional  amendment    If  one 
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state,  however,  adopts  a  plan,  and  that  plan  proves  fairly  successful, 
the  other  states  will  wheel  into  line.  It  is  a  good  suggestion  that  has 
been  offered  that  the  different  states  interested  in  this  question  act  to- 
gether through  a  representative  from  each  state,  all  meeting  in  a  con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  discussing  the  beat  plan  of  employ- 
ing convicts.  Such  a  movement  would  be  inexpensive  and  would  offer 
the  possibility  and  even  the  probability  of  successful  results.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  plan  of  employing  convicts  at  hand-labor  is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  and  careful  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states. 

The  plans  which  have  been  treated  comprehend  the  majority  of  those 
which  have  been  suggested  to  the  Bureau,  or  which  have,  as  already 
stated,  been  observed  as  coming  from  those  wlio  have  investigated  the 
subject  of  convict  labor.  It  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the 
facts  sustain  the  complaints  against  the  contract  system  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  make  it  an  objectionable  system,  but  they  also  show — 

That  such  system,  however,  is  the  most  profitable; 

That  most  of  the  plans  offered  simply  shift  the  burden  from  one  class 
in  the  community  to  another,  but  that  with  one  exception  they  do  not 
provide  for  the  support  of  priso  "  by  the  whole  people ;  and 

That  the  only  plan  offered  wi*  ch  does  accomplish,  or  approximately 
accomplish  this,  is  that  involving  the  employment  of  convicts  under  the 
public-account  system  without  the  use  of  power  maehinery. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  in  regard  to  this  whole  ques- 
tion, which  are  quite  as  important  as  the  method  of  employment,  but 
which  affect  the  results  of  employment.  It  is  of  for  more  consequence 
to  the  workingman  of  this  country  to  reduce  crime,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  criminals,  than  it  is  to  adopt  this  or  that  system  of  labor ; 
but  if  there  can  be  adopted  a  satisfactory  system  of  labor  and  a  con- 
temporaneous redaction  of  the  number  of  criminals,  the  highest  possi- 
ble results  will  have  been  reached*  Labor  is  more  thoroughly  interested 
in  securing  the  absence  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal  than  in  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  criminal  shall  be  employed.  The  world  owes  some- 
thing, however,  to  those  men  wlio  have  constantly  agitated  the  convict- 
labor  question.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  public  attention  in 
prison  matters  solely  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  prisons,  or 
when  the  question  of  prison  reform  or  the  reformation  of  convicts  is  al- 
leged as  the  reason  for  attracting  public  attention.  It  is  comparatively 
easy,  however,  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  public  when  dollars  and 
cents,  wages,  prices,  and  sales  comprise  the  reasons  for  discussion.  So, 
through  economic  reasons,  the  agitation  of  the  convict-labor  question 
has  brought  to  the  public  eye  the  condition  of  prisons  and  the  ques- 
tion of  crime  and  of  how  to  treat  criminals,  more  forcibly  than  could 
have  been  done  by  a  simpler  method. 

of  the  questions  involved  in  the  congressional  resolution 
teach^^^Bthe  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  workingman,  as  re- 
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lated  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  prodaoti ve  industry  of  the  ooan- 
try,  is  more  permanently  affected  by  the  presence  of  crime  and  poverty, 
and  the  disorganizing  inflaences  resalting  therefrom,  than  from  many 
of  the  bad  economical  conditions  resalting  from  the  want  of  a  compre- 
hension of  the  tme  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  The  true  interests 
of  the  workingmen  demand  as  much  the  study,  by  themselves  and  their 
leaders,  of  rigid  and  practical  moral  questions  as  the  study  of  economic 
matters.  As  already  intimated  convict  labor  is  of  no  great  account, 
compared  with  the  presence  of  crime  itself,  and  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  crime  its  commission  must  be  prevented.  It  is  not  enough  to  shut 
up  criminals,  and  the  tendency  to  lessen  terms  of  imprisonment  has  not 
been  salutary.  We  have  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  of  all 
experience,  in  turning  loose  our  villains  upon  the  world,  time  after  time, 
as  soon  as  a  moderate  term  of  detention  has  finished  their  criminal  ed- 
ucation and  defined  their  future  course.  All  who  have  really  studied 
the  question  are  satisfied  that  professional  crime,  and  the  class  that  ha- 
bitually lives  by  violation  of  law,  might  be  wellnigh  exterminated  by 
the  perpetual  seclusion  of  what  is  known  as  the  incorrigible,  who  should 
always  be  separated  from  all  convicts  having  within  them  any  of  the 
elements  of  reformation.  Yet  states  go  on  from  day  to  day  making 
positive  criminals  from  tentative  criminals.  There  is  but  little  discrim- 
ination, except  in  a  few  institutions,  between  criminal-minded  persons, 
incorrigibles,  and  weak  or  defective  minded  persons.  All  alike  are 
doomed  to  a  convict's  record.  The  incorrigibles  are  made  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible,  and  are  too  often  pitied,  and  petted  when  opportunity 
occurs,  and  an  outcry  raised  against  penalties  which  are  painful,  by  do- 
ing which  the  public  often  thinks  it  has  done  enough,  and  asks  if  it  has 
not  done  all  that  it  had  a  right  to  do  when  rt  has  tied  the  hands  of  the 
most  practised  robber  and  ruffian  for  a  certain  arbitrary  period.  The 
feeling  toward  the  criminal  has  neither  been  Christian,  nor  statesman- 
like, nor  philosophical.  He  is  neither  abhorred,  nor  cured,  nor  disarmed. 
The  result  is  that  we  do  not  act  either  on  the  reformatory  or  the  retrib- 
utive or  the  purely  defensive  principle,  but  on  a  feeble  muddle  of  bU 
three.  So  the  incorrigible  lives  and  thrives,  nourished  by  the  very  so- 
ciety which  he  outrages,  (a) 

If  the  incorrigible  could  be  excluded  for  life  from  society,  much  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  generally.  The  so- 
lution of  the  convict-labor  question  would  become  simplified,  because 
the  incorrigible— the  criminal  in  whom  there  are  no  possibilities  of  re- 
form— could  be  set  at  work  breaking  or  dressing  stone,  or  other  kinds 
of  hard  and  severe  labor  in  which  there  are  not  many  features  of  re- 
formatory effects.  But  the  chief  advantage  to  society  from  the  life- 
seclusion  of  the  incorrigible,  would  be  the  increased  number  of  the  other 
class  of  criminals  that  would  yield  to  reformatory  efforts.    Oar  prison 

a  Of.  Part  III,  Elerenth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Massachaaetts  Bareaa  of  Statistiesof 
Labor. 
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conyiots  are  young  men,  not  over  twenty-six  years  of  age  on  the  av- 
erage, as  seen.  Many  most  be  very  mach  younger  in  order  to  bring 
the  average  down  to  twenty-six,  and  these  yoang  men  cannot  be  men 
hardened  in  crime;  bat  shat.  up  with  the  incorrigible  they  learn  all 
the  tricks  of  the  skilled  criminal,  and  they  only  return  to  society  to  be- 
come again  the  care  of  the  ofGicers  of  the  law.  Freed  from  the  contami- 
nating society  of  the  incorrigible  while  undergoing  ^st  sentence,  the 
young  criminal  is  susceptible  of  reformatory  work ;  and  if  he  can  be  re- 
formed, can  be  made  to  see  the  evil  of  a  course  of  crime,  the  disasters, 
in  tayctj  of  such  a  course,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  can  be  returned  to 
society  as  a  valuable  member  thereof. 

So,  the  convict-labor  question  involves  not  only  the  system  of  work 
under  which  the  convict  shall  be  employed  but  the  higher  consideration 
of  a  more  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  question  of  crime  itself  than 
has  yet  prevailed. 

Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  at  Atlanta,  €kL, 
November  10, 1886,  treated  the  subject  of  "The  Incorrigible:  Who  is 
He,  and  what  shall  be  done  with  Himt"  in  a  most  able  manner.  The 
essayist  called  attention 'to  some  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  define  the  incorrigible.  In  doing  this  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Edward  Livingston,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  jurists 
of  this  country,  in  his  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  reported  to 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  1824,  provided  for  an  increased  punish- 
ment in  all  cases  on  a  second  conviction,  using  this  language :  ^<  And  if 
any  person  having  been  twice  previously  convicted  of  crimes,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  nature,  shall  a  third  time  be  convicted  of  any  crime  after, 
wards  committed,  he  shall  be  considered  as  unfit  for  society,  and  be  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor  for  life.^  And  as  Professor  Wayland  says,  Mr. 
Livingston,  after  discussing  at  considerable  length  other  features  of 
his  report,  dismisses  the  provision  just  quoted  with  the  brief  remark: 
^^  It  seems  so  necessary  and  reasonable  that  it  may  pass  without  obser- 
vation.'^ The  professor  quotes  Professor  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  as 
making  the  following  statement : 

Virginia  was  the  first  of  our  states  to  adopt  the  plan  thus  proposed. 
In  her  code,  framed  shortly  before  the  civil  war,  she  declared  that  every 
person  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  must  be  sentenced  for  life,  if  he 
had  before  been  twice  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  by  any  court  held 
within  the  United  States,  (a) 

In  Maine,  a  similar  punishment  may  be  imposed  for  a  second  convic- 
tion. The  provision  is  that  "  any  x>erson  convicted  of  a  state  prison 
offence,  who  has  been  previously  sentenced  by  any  court  of  the  XJnited 
States  or  any  state,  may  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  any  term  of  years."  (6) 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  statute  is  permissive ;  not  like  the  others, 
mandatory.    The  court  may,  but  is  not  bound,  to  inflict  the  li fe  sentence. 

a  Virginia  Code  of  1860,  p.  814,  J  56. 

b  Maine  ReyiBed  Statntes  of  1876,  p.  891,  $  3. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  Maine  requires  bat  two  convictions  to  justify 
this  remedy,  while  Livingston's  code  and  that  of  Virginia  require 
three. 

In  1885  Ohio  enacted  a  statute  seeking  to  accomplish  the  very  resolts 
outlined  by  Mr.  Livingston  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  as  fi^ 
lows: 

Every  person  who,  after  having  been  twice  convicted,  sentenced,  and 
imprisoned  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony,  whether  committed 
heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  committed  m  this  state  or  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony 
hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  crim- 
inal, and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  so  sen- 
tenced, he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  shall  be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  un- 
less pardoned  by  the  governor,  and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained  shall 
be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  pen- 
itentiary: Provided^  however^  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
managers,  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  tlie  buildings  and 
enclosures,  but  to  remain  while  on  paix>le  in  the  legal  custody  and  under 
the  control  of  said  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back 
within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution ;  and  power  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  said  board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such 
habitual  criminals  who  are  pnsoners  may  so  go  out  upon  parole;  and 
full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  retake  and  reim- 
prison  any  such  convict  so  going  out  on  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
said  board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient warrant  to  authorize  any  police  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody 
any  such  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs  of  police  and  marshals  of  cities  and  villages, 
and  the  sherifEs  of  counties,  and  of  all  police  officers  and  constables,  to 
execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  criminal  prooeBS, 
and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  officer  performing  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  said  managers,  for  his  services,  such  reasonaUe  com- 
pensation as  is  provided  by  law  for  similar  services  in  other  lilDe  cases. 

Professor  Wayland  closed  his  very  valuable  discussion  by  suggesting 
a  single  amendment  to  the  Ohio  enactment  as  necessary  to  make  the  law 
one  of  ideal  excellence.    This  suggestion  was  as  follows : 

1^0  person  so  imprisoned  shall  be  pardoned,  except  upon  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  and  request  of  the  board  of  managers,  but  the 
executive  shall  be  authorized  to  direct  the  release  of  any  prisoner  in 
whose  behalf  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  last  sentenced. 

The  incorrigible  convict,  under  life  sentence,  engaged  at  hard  labor 
on  work  requiring  the  greatest  expenditure  of  muscle  and  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay  of  capital,  either  in  raw  material  or  in  machinery,  and  the 
reformable  convict,  under  indeterminate  sentence,  working  under  the 
best  possible  industrial  conditions — these  are  results  which  should  be 
sought  in  every  state.  Then  only  reformation,  with  incidental  profits, 
should  be  the  rule,  and  not  profits  with  incidental  reformation. 
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The  Bareaa  has  endeavored  to  answer  with  reasonable  fulness  the 
question,  which  has  been  pat  to  it  very  often  daring  the  investigation 
called  for  by  Oongress,  as  to  the  economical  employment  of  criminals 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Oreat  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, for  two  reasons:  First,  in  ancient  times,  and,  in  fact,  until  within 
three  or  four  centuries,  slaves,  paupers,  and  criminals  have  substan- 
tially been  classed  together.  Decrees  and  laws  have,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  involved  the  three  classes.  In  the  olden  time  the  man  con- 
victed of  crime  was  utilized  as  a  slave ;  the  pauper  and  the  vagrant 
were  dealt  with  as  criminals  and  treated  accordingly.  To  eliminate  the 
purely  convict  class  from  the  other  two,  and  to  ascertain  its  status  in 
Listory  at  any  remote  time  has  been  almost  impossible.  In  the  second 
place,  history  has  dealt  so  largely  with  reigns,  wars,  ministers,  and  great 
national  events,  that  questions  relating  to  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
criminals  have  been  thoroughly  overshadowed.  Kotwithstanding  these 
difficulties  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to 
the  economic  employment  of  convicts,  or  to  show  that  such  employment 
did  not  prevail.  Much  of  the  information,  therefore,  contained  in  these 
notes  is  of  a  negative  character,  yet  all-important. 

In  presenting  the  information  embodied  in  this  chapter  the  Bureau 
has  indulged  in  considerable  latitude,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  read  and  study  these  reports  do  not  have  access  to  those 
historical  works  scattered  through  which  have  been  found  the  facts 
here  brought  together.  This  latitude  has  been  necessary,  fiirthermore, 
to  show  the  conditions  of  society  in  which  the  criminal  and  vagrant 
classes  constitnted  so  large  an  element.  It  is  true  that  a  utilization  of 
convicts  for  economic  purposes,  in  the  sense  as  understood  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  was  not  very  general  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  began  to  appear  to  the  minds  of  men  that  not  only 
should  some  effort  be  made  toward  the  reformation  of  the  weak  and  the 
vicious,  and  to  reduce  in  some  degree  the  magnitude  of  the  criminal 
class,  but  also  to  secure  some  return  from  the  convict  himself  for  the 
burden  placed  upon  society  by  his  infraction  of  law.  As  the  world  has 
grown  out  of  pastoral  conditions  and  the  modern  industries  have  been 
developed,  the  economic  utilization  of  the  labor  of  convicts  has  been 
more  easily  made  possible  and  profitable. 

The  study  is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  notes  will 
fhmish  points  of  information  bearing  upon  a  question  which  now  corn- 
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mands  the  attention  of  employers  and  employes.  The  information  here- 
with presented  cannot  be  found  embodied  in  any  single  work,  and  while 
the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  cover  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
known  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  leading  nations  are  compassed 
within  the  notes. 

These  pages  are  presented  in  a  somewhat  broken  manner,  as  notes 
simply,  a  connected  narrative  not  being  aimed  at.  Ohrbnological  order 
has  been  preserved,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  exact  language 
of  authorities  cited  is  usually  reproduced. 

THE  EARIiY  NATIONS. 

There  seems  to  have  come  down  to  as  less  positive  informat i  on  concerning  the  prison 
system  of  the  ancients  than  concerning  any  other  portion  of  their  domestic  and  pab- 
lic  economy.  This  is  doubtless  owing  in  large  measare  to  the  division  of  aU  society* 
among  all  the  early  peoples,  into  two  classes — slave  and  free  ;  the  former  the  largerr 
numerically.  The  free  men,  the  independent  classes,  were  few  in  number,  and  arro- 
gated all  power  and  property.  This  was  no  less  true  of  Athens  and  Rome  than  of 
Assyria  or  Egypt.  The  vast  body  of  tl|e  people — the  proletariat — was  easentialiy 
without  rights ;  practically,  if  not  always  nominally,  enslaved.  In  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, and  the  Persian  empire,  which  supplanted  them,  history  and  tradition  combine 
to  prove  the  almost  complete  bodily  and  spiritual  subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the 
will  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  king  not  only  nominally  but  virtually  owned 
both  land  and  people.  As  to  Phosnicia,  whose  commercial  empire  was  greatest  con- 
temporaneously with  the  later  pharaohsin  Egypt,  and  the  culmination  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Hebrew  power  (from  1300  to  800  B.  C),  and  before  they  were  all  swallowed 
up  in  the  Persian  dominion,  we  have  no  considerable  records  b  y  her  own  writen^ 
and  the  same  is  true  of  her  great  daughter,  Carthage.  They  covered  the  seas  with 
their  ships,  and  founded  colonies  at  every  good  harbor  on  Mediterranean  or  Atlantic 
coasts ;  Phoenicia  gave  an  alphabet  to  the  Greeks,  and  art  to  all  nations ;  yet  she  left 
us  no  literature.  Bat  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  historians  show  that  they 
practised  slavery  in  various  forms.  The  Jews  were  exceptional  in  this  mattery 
recognizing  slavery,  to  be  sure,  but  practising  it  but  moderately  and  with  es- 
pecial kindness  to  their  own  people.  And  in  Egypt,  despite  the  general  enslavemont 
of  the  people,  and  the  excessive  harshness  of  their  treatment,  we  find  a  legal  regard 
for  their  personal  rights,  which  forma  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  general  cha^acte^ 
istics  of  Semitic  Jurisprudence ;  for  they  held  the  life  of  the  slave  to  be  equal  to  the 
life  of  the  freeman,  as  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not. 

The  first  notion  of  government  was  the  patriarchal — the  cone  eption  of  the  family 
as  the  nuclens  of  the  state — the  relation  of  father  and  child.  The  &ther  bad  all 
power,  to  help  and  bless,  to  punish  and  destroy.  He  became  at  death,  both  with  the 
Orientals  and  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  a  housahold  god ;  before  death,  therefore,  he 
deserved  the  consideration  due  to  such  fhture  standing.  The  old  religions  aU  con- 
tained this  idea.  From  it  grew  family  authority ;  upon  it  was  founded  the  state. 
Thence  the  absolute  power,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  monarchs.  Hence  grew  the  remarkable  assumption  and  exer- 
cise of  authority  over  all  dependents  by  the  heads  of  Roman  gente9  (families),  even 
down  to  the  faU  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  and  succeeding  that— dis- 
placing it  in  part— the  power  of  the  petty  feudal  lords  of  the  middle  ages,  «xtA«ding 
to  all  forms  of  punishment,  death  inclusive. 

These  general  premises  considered  as  facts,  it  becomes  evident  that  laws  and  punish- 
ments for  peoples  among  which  such  class  distinctions  prevailed,  and  such  notions  of 
the  sources  of  authority  held  sway,  were  arranged  upon  a  different  basis  firom  that  of 
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moderu  j  urispnidence.  Add  to  this  the  facts  that  manaal  labor  of  whatsoever  sort,  and 
most  peraouul  oflicea,  were  performed  generally  by  the  slave  class  alone ;  that  this  class 
was  reoraited  largely  from  conquered  peoples  and  the  local  unfortunates  and  crimi- 
nals, and  hence  was  naturally  unruly;  and  that  it  was,  in  the  average,  ignorant,  semi- 
barbarous,  and  inclined  to  sedition.  From  this  class,  as  a  matter  of  course — that  is, 
from  the  great  body  of  humanity  wh6m  the  laws  frowned  upon,  restrained,  punished, 
but  never  cherished— came  nearly  all  the  criminals  of  early  days,  as  well  in  the  time 
of  Rome  as  in  the  era  of  those  but  half-understood  civilizations — Chald»an,  Egyp- 
tian, Phcenician,  etc.  There  was  no  convict  class  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  words, 
but  such  as  it  was  it  was  recruited  from  such  socially  and  legally  degraded  multitudes 
as  are  not  now  found  in  European  and  American  civilization.  There  is  no  proper 
analogy,  therefore,  between  ancient  and  modern  penal  laws  or  ancient  and  modem 
methods  of  employing  criminals  at  work.  And  there  is  still  less  foundation  for  a 
rational  comparison  of  the  respective  theories  or  principles  whence  those  laws  or  sys- 
tems have  sprung.  In  the  ancient  world-=-in  every  varied  civilization  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  world-empire  in  its  Italian  birthplace  in  475  A.  D.  and  even 
till  the  death  of  its  eastern  half  at  Constantinople,  in  1453  A.  D. — vengeance  was  the 
root  of  all  punishment,  retaliation  was  the  basis  of  all  legislation  regarding  it.  The 
wrong-doer,  originally  the  enemy  of  the  man  wronged,  came,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  the  tribe  or  nation  also,  that  is,  the  enemy  of  society. 
Therefore  he  was  tortured  or  killed,  or  made  to  pay  a  compensating  fine.  If  he  could 
not  do  the  latter  he  would  probably  be  imprisoned;  but  more  often  he  was  made  a 
slave.  Prisons  were  scarce,  dungeons  were  commoner,  but  neither  were  used  when 
death,  scourging,  or  enslavement  was  feasible.  Such  few  of  the  upper  classes — who 
did  not  do  any  work  apart  from  that  of  a  political  or  professional  nature,  or  that 
involved  in  court  attendance  or  the  management  of  invested  property — as  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  to  incur  punishment,  frequently  suffered  much  from  the 
nature  of  their  imprisonment,  but  were  not  forced  to  work.  Labor  was  for  slaves 
and  menials  alone,  whether  in  prison  or  out.  Not  till  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  taught 
the  doctrine  of  mercy  superadded  to  Justice  does  it  seem  to  have  entered  the  mind 
of  man  to  turn  the  prison  into  a  reformatory — to  assume  that  a  slave  had  the  rights  of 
a  man — to  look  upon  the  criminal  as  not  the  enemy  but  the  weak  or  vicious  ward  of 
society,  for  whose  reclamation  it  was  both  mei^oiful  and  politic  to  use  all  moral  and 
practical  means.  And  yet  this  idea,  as  old  as  Christianity,  found  no  development 
into  practice  till  wellnigh  eighteen  hundred  years  after  its  enunciation.  The  Roman 
world  heard  but  did  not  act  upon  it. 

What  little  may  be  specified  of  the  labor  of  criminal  or  similar  classes  of  ancient 
nations  will  now  be  referred  to. 

Chald^a  (and  Babylon). — ^The  Chald»an  and  Babylonian  records  contain  no 
account  of  work  performed  by  imprisoned  criminals,  other  than  prisoners  of  war. 
Great  palaces,  temples,  and  cities  were  erected  by  the  labor  of  the  latter  (including 
the  Jews),  as  were  also  constracted  the  magnificent  public  works — canals,  roads, 
levees,  etc. — which  even  in  their  ruins  are  among  the  world's  wonders. 

Assyria  (Ninbveh). — The  AAyrians  were  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  like  the 
Chaldeeans,  whom  they  finally  absorbed,  together  with  most  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  including  the  Jews  and  Phcduicians.  Their  civilization  resembles  the  Chal- 
dean, and  was,  in  some  respects,  an  advance  upon  the  Egyptian.  Their  splendid 
public  works,  including  in  that  phrase  the  walls  of  Nifieveh — the  most  extensive  city, 
in  its  plan,  of  all  ages — were  produced  through  the  labors  of  immense  numbers  of  men, 
many  of  whom  were  prisoners  of  war.  One  of  their  kings  returned  from  a  single 
campaign  with  208,000  prisoners,  who  were  immediately  set  at  work  in  this  way. 

Pkbsia  (anb  Media). — ^The  Medo- Persian  empire  absorbed  the  whole  civilized 
oriental  world — ^Asian  and  African — in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  It  fell  before  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  two  hundred  years  later.  Its  civilization  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
its  architectural  remains  give  evidence  of  skill,  taste,  and  magnificence  surpassed,  if 
»t  all,  only  by  the  finest  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  equalling  in  size 
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and  grandeur  the  moat  imposing  specimens  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  genius.  Its 
rnlers  were  despots  of  unlimited  power,  and  death  and  torture  in  various  horrible 
forms  generally  followed  the  infraction  of  its  laws.  The  prison  was  but  a  place  of 
temporary  detention  for  the  criminal  awaiting  death  or  transportation.  Its  cities 
and  roads,  its  colossal  palaces  and  temples  at  Persepolis,  Pasargadso,  and  elsewhere 
were  undoubtedly  constructed  under  the  orders  of  an  absolute  monarch  by  number- 
less slaves,  chiefly  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  no  records  of  a  convict  class  proper 
iu  this  oriental  empire. 

Phcenicia. — The  origin  of  this  famous  sea-faring  Semitic  people,  the  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  explorers  of  the  preclassical  epoch,  is  unknown  to  history.  Allied  ik 
race  to  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Jews,  they  claim  an  older  civilization.  Their 
position  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  their  principal  cities,  with  the  numerous  contemporaneous  and  partially 
dependent  towns,  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  adjoining  the  home  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Thence  sailed  the  multitude 
of  ships  which  bore  their  traders  and  colonists  to  every  point  on  the  south  European 
and  north  African  coasts  and  even  beyond,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  far  as 
England  on  the  north  and  the  Cape  Verde  islands  on  the  south.  They  founded  Blar- 
seilles,  Cadiz,  Carthage,  and  scores  of  other  prosperous  cities  in  every  favored  spot, 
everywhere  seeking  trade,  but  not  dominion,  rarely  penetrating  far  into  the  interior, 
not  endeavoring  to  subdue  the  natives,  but  simply  to  make  money  by  estaUlishing 
conmiercial  relations  with  them.  They  opened  and  operated  gold,  silver,  and  tin 
mines  in  Greece  and  Spain,  and  perhaps  in  England.  The  parent  Phoenician  power 
began  to  decline  about  800-700  B.  C,  but  not  before  she  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  her 
own,  as  well  as  of  Chaldean  and  Egyptian,  civilization  vigorously  and  effectively, 
and  had  given  her  alphabet  to  that  nation  (Greece)  which  was  to  employ  it  most  ad- 
mirably in  the  dissemination  of  ideas.  Phcenioia's  greatest  colony  was  Carthage, 
which  extended  the  old  trading  empire.  Both  mother  and  daughter  owned  and 
traded  in  slaves  in  great  numbers.  Carthaginians  probably,  rather  than  Phoenicians, 
opened  the  famous  silver  mines  at  New  Carthage,  Spain,  afterward  so  productive  in 
Roman  hands;  they  also  worked  many  other  mines  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
natives  were  employed  therein  in  large  numbers,  probably  by  compulsion,  under  cir 
cumstances  of  hardship  and  cruelty. 

Egypt. — The  following  account  of  forced  labor  in  mines,  from  Wilkinson,  mainly 
translated  from  Diodorus  Siculns,  probably  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  what  existed  in 
other  ancient  countries  as  well  as  in  Egypt : 

The  historian  states  that  those  who  worked  in  the  mines  were  principally  captives 
taken  in  war,  and  men  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  crimes,  or  in  consequence  of  of- 
fences against  the  government.  They  were  bound  in  fetters  and  obliged  to  work 
night  and  day;  every  chance  of  escape  being  carefully  obviated  by  the  watchfulness 
of  the  guards,  who,  in  order  that  persuasion  might  not  be  used  to  induce  them  to  re- 
lax in  their  duty,  or  feelings  of  compassion  be  excited  for  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, were  foreign  soldiers,  ignorant  of  the  Egyptian  language. 

Whether  this  system  was  introduced  by  the  Ptolemies  and  the  latter  Pharaohs,  or 
was  always  carried  on  in  the  earliest  times,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  Diodorus  confining  his 
remarks  to  the  state  of  the  mines  during  his  own  time.  '  *  The  soil,"  says  the  historian, 
'*  naturally  black,  is  traversed  with  veins  of  marble  of  excessive  whiteness,  surpass, 
ing  in  brilliancy  the  most  shining  substances ;  out  of  which  the  overseers  cause  the 
gold  to  be  dug  by  the  labor  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people ;  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  con- 
demn  to  the  mines  notorious  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  persons  convicted  by  false 
accusations  or  the  victims  of  resentment.  And  not  only  the  individuals  themselves, 
but  sometimes  even  their  whole  families  are  doomed  to  this  labor,  with  a  view  of  pun- 
ishing the  guilty,  and  profiting  by  their  toil. 

"  The  vast  numbers  employed  in  these  mines  are  bound  in  fetters,  and  compelled  to 
work  day  and  night  without  intermission,  and  without  the  l^^s^  ho|»e  q(  eeoape^  for 
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ibey  set  over  theiu  barbariaa  soldiers,  who  speak  a  foreign  laui^uage,  so  tliut  there  is 
i.o  possibility  pf  couoiliating  tlieia  by  persuasion,  or  the  kind  feelings  which  result 
Irom  familiar  converse. 

^*  When  the  earth  containing  the  gold  is  hard  they  soften  it  by  the  application  of 
lire ;  and  when  it  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  yields  to  moderate  labor, 
several  thousands  (myriads)  of  these  unfortunate  people  break  it  up  with  iron  picks. 
Over  the  whole  work  presides  an  engineer,  who  views  and  selects  the  stone,  and 
l#oint8  it  out  to  the  laborers.  The  strongest  of  them,  provided  with  iron  chisels,  cleave 
the  marble-shining  rook  by  mere  force,  without  any  attempt  at  skill ;  and  in  excavat- 
i  ng  the  shafts  below  ground  they  follow  the  direction  of  the  shining  stratum  without 
keeping  in  a  straight  line. 

'*  In  order  to  see  in  these  dark  windings  they  fasten  lamps  to  their  foreheads,  hav- 
ing their  bodies  painted,  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  another  color,  according 
Lo  the  nature  of  the  rock ;  and  as  they  cut  the  stone  it  falls  in  masses  on  the  floor,  the 
tjverseers  urging  them  to  the  work  with  commands  and  blows.  They  are  followed  bj 
little  boys,  who  take  away  the  fragments  as  they  fall,  and  carry  them  out  into  the 
cypen  air.  Those  who  are  above  thirty  years  of  age  are  employed  to  pound  pieces  of 
the  stone,  of  certain  dimensions,  with  iron  pestles  in  stone  mortars,  until  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  lentil.  It  is  then  transferred  to  women  and  old  men,  who  put  it  into 
mills  arranged  in  a  long  row,  two  or  three  persons  being  employed  at  the  same  mill, 
and  it  is  ground  until  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

**  No  attention  is  paid  to  their  persons ;  they  have  not  even  a  piece  of  rag  to  cover 
themselves ;  and  so  wretched  is  their  condition  that  every  one  who  witnesses  it  deplores 
the  excessive  misery  they  endure.  No  rest,  no  intermission  from  toil,  afe  given 
either  to  the  sick  or  maimed ;  neiMier  the  weakness  of  age  nor  women's  infirmities 
are  regarded.  All  are  driven  to  their  work  with  the  lash  till  at  last,  overcome  with 
the  intolerable  weight  of  their  afflictions,  they  die  in  the  midst  of  their  toil.  So  that 
these  unhappy  creatures  always  expect  worse  to  come  than  what  they  endure  at 
present,  and  long  for  death  as  far  preferable  to  life.''  (a) 

,  It  is  related  in  the  Bible— and,  also,  by  Josephus  in  the  History  of  the  Jews — that 
Joseph  (who  was  then,  it  must  be  noted,  a  slave)  was  incarcerated  and  forced  to  labor 
in  an  Egyptian  prison  for  an  offence  against  his  master's  honor.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  was  a  public  prison  or  a  private  dungeon  in  Potiphar's  house. 
That  there  was  a  more  distinctly  convict  class  in  Egypt  than  in  the  contemporaneous 
monarchies  of  antiquity  is  assumed  from  the  spirit  of  their  laws  in  this  regard,  which 
seems  to  suggest  a  broad  humanity  and  a  system  of  equity  not  found  elsewhere  at  that 
time,  and  exceed  ing  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws  in  those  particulars.  For  instance,  the 
murder  of  a  slave  was  punished  as  the  murder  of  a  freeman. 

The  Jews. — Among  the  children  of  Israel  slavery  existed.  As  a  universal  custom 
they  could  not  but  legally  recognize  it,  but  their  laws  on  the  subject  are  especially 
directed  to  the  mitigation  .of  its  evils.  Prisoners  of  war  were  made  slaves ;  criminals 
and  debtors  became  slaves,  and  in  later  times  slaves  wore  bought  and  sold  in  large 
numbers.  Every  Hebrew  slave,  however,  became  free  at  the  recurrence  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  or,  in  any  event,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  he  could  sometimes  purchase 
his  freedom.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  ordinary  prison  in  Judiea,  or  of  any  labor 
in  connection  with  that  institution.  The  convict  class  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
irom  the  slave  class,  whose  condition  was  generally  much  better,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  was  of  Hebrew  birth,  than  those  of  like  position  in  neighboring 
countries. 

Greece. — In  Greece  all  work  was  performed  by  slaves.  Slavery  was  an  institu- 
tion of  very  ancient  origin.  Homer  writes  of  it.  The  laws  of  every  Greek  state^ 
democracy,  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  tyranny — recognized  it.  In  the  golden  age  of 
Greek  literature,  philosophy,  and  politics — about  440  B.  C. — every  kind  of  toil,  includ- 

«  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson:  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  2,  pp. 
23»-241. 
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iog  much  of  the  military  service,  was  assigned  to  slayes.  The  free  oitizeu,  particu- 
larly iu  those  states  where  class  distinctioos  prevailed  most  strongly,  ooold  do  no 
manaal  work  and  keep  his  social — sometimes  even  his  legal — standing.  Hence,  gen- 
erally, he  could  not  be  imprisoned  at  labor. 

It  has  been  estimated  thai  the  slave  x)opalation  of  the  Greek  peninsula  (Greece 
proper)  outnumbered  the  free  population  many  times.  The  ratio  has  been  put  as 
high  as  13  to  1.  Iu  the  territory  subject  to  Athens  it  was  about  4  to  1 ;  in  that  of 
Sparta  about  20  to  1,  if  the  Spartans  proper  be  reckoned  as  the  only  fully  £ree  eitizens 
in  their  community,  otherwise  5  or  6  to  1.  Even  of  the  free  citizena,  however,  in  that 
age  of  general  culture,  when  the  Greek  states  were  chiefly  democracies,  not  all,  some- 
times but  a  few,  had  full  rights  of  citizenship  or  equal  protection  nnder  the  laws. 
Therefore,  here  again  it  is  found  that  the  convict  class  was  almost  entirely  recruited 
from  that  portiou  of  the  community  which  was  without  political  standing — and  that 
meant  mostly  slaves.  These  slaves  were  either  descendants  of  conquered  aboriginee, 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  bought  in  the  great  slave  marts  then  common  everywhere. 
At  Sparta  and  Thebes  their  treatment  was  severe;  at  Athens  and  ^gina  mild;  in  all 
the  Greek  cities  it  depended  largely  upon  political  and  local  considerations. 

In  Lacedtomonia,  in  a  population  of  800,000  to  1,000,000,  there  were  but  39,000 
male  free  proprietors,  of  whom  but  9,000  were,  properly  speaking,  Spartans,  having 
full  privileges  by  law.  The  Helots — at  least  five-sixths  of  the  population — were 
conquered  aborigines,  and  were  treated  by  their  masters  with  inconoeivable  inhu- 
manity. Sayff  Du  Boys:  (a)  ''We  understand  in  what  spirit  of  aristocratic  privilege 
must  have  been  conceived  the  criminal  legislation  of  a  nation  so  constituted.  *  •  • 
There  was  a  great  inequality  of  protection  for  the  different  classes  of  men  subject  to 
the  government  of  Lacedtemon.  The  Laconians  (30,000  males,  ranking  next  to  the 
9,000  Spartan  citizens)  were  not  so  effectively  protected  by  the  laws  as  the  Spartans 
properly  so  called.  *  •  *  As  for  the  Helots,  the  law,  far  from  protecting  them, 
doomed  them  to  a  hostile  mistrust,  and  treated  them  as  enemies  in  ambuscade  in  the 
heart  of  the  state.''  They  were  punished  severely  for  the  smallest  misdemeanors,  and 
often  killed,  singly  or  in  large  n ambers,  by  individual  masters  or  by  order  of  the  state, 
upon  mere  suspicion  or  for  purposes  of  intimidation.  The  laws  of  Sparta  protected 
individuals  according  to  race  purity — the  slave  uot  at  all. 

At  Athens  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  much  milder.  Their  legal  rights  were  many 
and  well-defined,  and  they  seldom  were  the  victims  of  cruelty.  Slaves  were  em- 
ployed iu  large  numbers  by  the  state's  lessees  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laurinm,  in  Attioa, 
and  Scapta  Hylo,  in  Thrace,  where  criminals  also  were  sometimes  sent.  Slaves  tilled 
the  fields  of  Attica,  and  made  cloth,  shoes,  and  arms  in  the  city  workshops.  Like  the 
Roman  slaves  of  a  later  day,  they  were  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  their 
masters ;  several  hundred,  even  a  thousand,  were  the  property  of  single  owners.  At 
Athens  the  punishment  of  atimia  (infamy) — involving  loss  of  citizenship,  tempotvy 
or  perpetual — was  decreed  the  citizen  who  had  committed  peijury,  theft,  etc.,  and 
against  the  public  debtor  (one  who  owed  the  state  a  fine).  Only  such  citizens  at 
lay  under  this  ban  of  dishonor — together  with  foreigners  and  freed  men— could  be 
forced  to  work  hi  the  mines,  galleys,  on  fortifications,  etc.,  together  with  prieocers 
of  war,  and  could  be  sold  into  slavery.  But  their  number  must  have  been  incon- 
siderable. 

In  Sicily,  under  the  Syracusan  (Greek)  dominion,  as  well  as  in  the  later  Roman 
day,  the  slaves  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  they  were  treated  with  brutal  harsh- 
ness; vast  numbers  wore  confined  in  the  dungeons  (erga$tula)  that  cumbered  the  land, 
and  the  farm  laborers  worked  in  chains.  The  latomia  (or  lautnmuB)  of  Syracuse-^ 
huge,  roofless  prison-pen  in  the  old  quarries — was  celebrated  the  world  over  for  the 
number  of  criminals  and  slaves  confined  there;  but  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
no  work  done  in  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  Greek  world  the  state  owned  slav^,  the  temple  owned  slaves, 
the  individual  citizen— capitalist,  statesman,  philosopher,  whatever  the  man's  proftt- 
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fldon  or  rank— owned  slaves,  and  the  slave  trade  floorisbed  as  never  before,  or,  porbaps 
since.  There  was  hardly  room  for  a  criminal  class  except  from  out  of  the  slave  class. 
The  slaves  being  chiefly  prisoners  of  war,  subjected  natives,  or  kidnapped  persons, 
there  was  a  nataral  and  unavoidable  friction  between  them  and  the  master  class,  even 
under  the  most  humane  laws,  and  refractory  slaves  flUed  the  criminal  classes. 

RoBCR. — Slavery  was  the  broad  base  of  the  Roman  social  and  political  system.  More 
than  Egypt,  Persia,  or  Greece,  she  traded  in  humanity  for  her  own  selfish  but  Imperial 
ends,  and  like  them  all,  she  gave  her  enemy  no  alternative  to  death  but  slavery.  That 
was  the  only  law  of  war  in  that  hard  day.  From  the  monarchy  founded  by  Romulus, 
through  the  republic,  and  the  later  and  crowning  despotism  called  the  empire,  slavery 
was  recognised  and  protected,  and  the  slave  class  grew  faster  than  that  of  the  citizen. 
It  was  continually  augmented  by  war  and  conquest.  Under  the  empire  one-half  its 
population,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  was  slave.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  propor- 
tion was  greater  against  the  freeman.  In  Italy,  and  Sicily  particularly,  the  slave 
class  was  several  times  as  numerous,  however,  and  was  mostly  owned  by  a  few  im- 
mensely wealthy  persons,  who  also  possessed  most  of  the  land.  The  old  class  of  small 
husbandmen  had  long  since  lost  their  little  holdings.  The  land  was  half  exhausted 
and  tilled  by  slaves  in  gangs.  The  domestic  servants,  mechanics  of  every  trade,  even 
the  teachers,  doctors,  and  amanuenses  of  the  patrician's  great  household  (familitt)  were 
slaves.  Their  masters  hired  them  out  where  they  could  not  employ  them  themselves. 
Every  branch  of  remimerative  industry  was  occupied  by  the  slave  class  to  the  profit 
of  their  patrician  masters  and  the  material  and  moral  ruin  of  the  body  of  free  citizens. 

Under  the  later  republic  and  the  empire  the  mass  of  the  does  romani  (Roman  citi- 
sens),  living  mainly  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  were  of  necessity  without  regular 
or  productive  occupation.  They  filled  the  minor  political  offices  and  furnished  the 
class  of  small  tradesmen.  Still  their  great  majority  was  left  unemployed  and  was 
actually  supported  by  the  state.  To  them  the  government  supplied  com  for  their 
daily  food,  and  even  at  times  bounties  of  money.  Poor,  abject,  but  proud,  at  once 
aristocrats  and  paupers,  consisting  in  later  times  mostly  of  freedmen,  i. «.,  f^'eed  slavfks, 
they  constituted  the  lowest  and  most  dangerous  class  of  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities. 
In  education  and  material  comfort  the  average  slave  was  their  superior.  But  they 
were  Roman  citizens,  and  almost  to  the  death  of  the  pseudo-republican  empire  wielded 
power  by  their  votes,  always  purchasable  and  often  bought. 

For  such  a  people,  under  such  a  government,  out  of  growing  political  and  social 
degradation,  was  constructed  the  penal  code  of  Rome.  Of  it  the  following  points 
may  be  noted : 

Under  the  republic  the  conspicuous  feature  of  Roman  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion was  the  gen$  (family).  The  head  of  the  Roman  gens  had  extraordinary  power. 
He  could  punish  to  the  extent  of  death  any  member  of  his  household  (famiUa^  slave 
or  free,  and  could  sell  his  children  into  slavery  for  offences  which  did  not  directly 
concern  public  interest  or  safety.  The  Roman  was  always  subject  to  this  authority 
of  his  paterfamilias,  no  matter  how  old  he  might  be,  until  death  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity,  and  he  thus  perhaps  became  the  head  of  the  gena  himself.  His  coming  of 
age,  his  marriage,  his  assumption  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  his  election  to  the  highest 
offices,  all  these  made  no  difference  in  his  attitude  toward  the  paierj!amili(u,  whose 
legal  authority  over  him  never  waned.  Over  the  slaves  of  the  household  the  paUr^ 
fanUlias  had  similar  but  greater  authority.  Under  the  empire  the  authority  of  the 
father  over  the  child  was  gradually  lessened,  finally  becoming  merely  nominal,  but  the 
right  of  the  master  to  punish  the  slave  in  any  manner  was  but  slightly  limited  until 
a  very  late  day  in  the  annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  This  was  particularly  neces- 
sary since  the  number  of  slaves  became  so  great  as  to  affect  the  safety  of  the  free  peo- 
ple. It  often  happened  that  the  wealthy  Roman  at  his  country  villa  was  the  only 
fireman,  aside  from  the  few  members  of  his  family  who  might  accompany  him,  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  army  of  slaves,  frequently  most  turbulent  and  seditious.  Punish- 
ments then,  to  insure  security,  must  be  instantaneous  and  severe.    One  of  the  com- 
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monest,  next  to  tortnres  and  wbippingSi  was  oonfiDement  in  the  ergtutulum,  oi  ^AlriMmm^ 
dark  and  gloomy  cells.  There  were  said  to  have  been  public  ergiutula  also,  whidi 
were  probably  merely  dungeons.  Most  of  these  ergaaiula,  however,  were  loathaome 
underground  dungeons  on  the  country  estates,  where  refractory  slaves  were  confined 
at  night,  loaded  with  chains,  working  the  fields  in  the  daytime,  also  in  chains. 

To  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  therefore  to  labor  of  some  kind,  was  an  old  panishment 
at  Rome.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  afterward  repealed,  the  debtor  coold 
be  sold  to  the  '*  foreigner  beyond  the  Tiber."  Under  the  republic  and  later,  the 
poor  plebeian  clicna,  in  debt  to  his  patrician  po^ronus,  became  practically  the  latter*B 
slave,  by  process  of  law,  to  pay  his  debt.  The  pater/amilia8f  as  before  noted,  could 
sell  his  children  into  slavery.  Under  the  empire  slavery — always  canying  civil 
death— was  the  punishment  of  the  citizen  who  refused  his  name  for  the  lists  of  the 
censor  or  sought  in  any  way  to  avoid  military  service.  Augustus  once  revived  an  old 
law  of  the  republic  in  order  to  sell  into  slavery  a  Roman  knight  who  had  rendered 
his  two  boys  unfit  for  military  service  by  cutting  their  thumbs.  Thus  slavery  as  a 
punishment  took  the  place  in  a  certain  way  of  the  modern  system  of  punishment  at 
labor.  At  the  best  the  slave  of  that  age,  whether  well  or  ill  treated,  was  a  creature  with 
few  recognized  human  rights.  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  states  that  the 
laws  regarding  slaves  '^  were  properly  founded  on  the  principles  of  war,  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  that  the  enemies  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  state,"  and  that  the  masters  *'  lived  in 
the  midst  of  their  slaves  as  in  the  midst  of  enemies."  (a)  From  this  state  of  things 
arose  those  terrible  insurrections  of  slaves  and  gladiators  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
lasting  for  years,  depopulating  vast  fertile  districts,  involving  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  at  one  stage  threatening  utter  destruction  to  the  Roman  state. 

A  punishment  similar  to  that  of  the  reduction  to  slavery,  and  in  more  common  use, 
was  condemnation  to  the  mines — in  tuetallunij  in  opus  metulli.  (6)  This  involved  loss  of 
citizenship  and  was  generally  for  life.  Women  so  sentenced  were  commonly  employed 
to  assist  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work — in  ministerium  metallicorum.  Slaves  so  ften- 
tenced  no  longer  belonged  to  the  master.  Convicts  of  this  class  were  always  tran^ 
ported  to  a  foreign  province.  Spain  was  the  chief  penal  colony,  and  the  famous 
silver  mines  at  New  Carthage,  before  alluded  to,  are  said  to  have  contained  40,00u 
of  these  slaves  (including  the  criminal  class),  who  were  treated  with  great  severity. 
From  thoir  labor  the  government  derived  large  profit.  A  sentence  of  a  like  kind, 
also  involving  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  was  that  to  the  public  works — in  optu  pab- 
licum  ;  (Jb)  it  resembled  the  hagnes  (o)  of  France  and  the  presidios  (d)  of  Spain,  and  was 
undoubtedly  their  prototype.  It  appears  to  have  embraced  all  kinds  of  labor  upon 
fortifications,  roads,  and  harbors,  and  in  the  galleys.  It  was  not  visited  upon 
patricians  nor  upon  slaves,  but  only  upon  the  ordinary  body  of  citizens — the  idle 
and  vicious  Roman  mob.  (&) 

Of  prisons  properly  so  named,  aside  from  the  ergastula  and  pistrina — the  dungeons 
and 'cells  of  the  patrician  household — there  is  little  information.  At  Rome  the  ear" 
oereSf  called  Mamertine  and  Tullian,  were  one  great  dungeon  in  two  tiers,  mostly 
underground.  Its  two  parts  were  built  at  different  eras.  It  was  without  light  or 
ventilation,  abounding  in  filth  and  reeking  with  horrible  odors.  But  no  work  was 
or  could  be  done  in  it.  There  were  other  similar  dungeons  at  Rome  and  throughout 
the  provinces.  The  Roman  prisons,  like  the  prisons  of  aU  their  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  history,  were  simply  places  of  brief  detention  or  torture.  Their 
principal  punishments  for  offences  not  deserving  death  or  slavery  were  also  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  namely,  whippings,  tortures,  mutilations,  fines,  etc ; 
and  as  the  class  to  whom  these  penalties  were  meted  out  was  principaUy  the  unlucky 
slaves,  the  individual  master,  not  the  state,  adjudged  them  and  enforced  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  religion  was  surely  but  slowly  supplanting  all  others,  in  the 
face  of  cruel  persacutions  and  frightful  massacres.    Its  tenets,  proclaiming  mercy  and 

a  Monteaqniea:  Spirit  of  Laws.  e  See  notes  on  Franoe,  pott, 

b  Walter :  Histoire  du  Droit  Criminel  obex  len  RomaioA.  d  See  notOH  on  Spain,  pitt. 
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human  equality,  inflneDced  tlie  schools  of  pagan  philosophy  and  modi  fled  their  teachings. 
As  early  as  about  50  A.  D.  the  stoic  philosopher  Seneca  had  enanciated  the  doctrine  of  a 
sort  of  brotherhood  amon«;  all  men.  Not  long  after,  Galba  (69  A.  D.),  being  offered  the 
imperial  throne,  promised  to  free  the  slaves.  Upon  his  accession,  he  foand  this  task  im- 
possible of  execution ;  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  jurist  Florentinus,  writing  about 
225  A.  D.,  denominated  slavery  an  institution  at  war  with  nature.  The  greater  jurist 
Ulpian  about  this  same  time  proclaimed  the  great  truth  that  in  that  which  concerns 
natural  law  all  men  are  free.  TertuUian,  Christian  x>hi1o8opher,  also  at  this  time  wrote : 
'^  The  emperor  himself  cannot  free  the  slaves  of  another,  and  Christianity  does  what 
the  emperor  cannot  do."  The  new  doctrines  invaded  the  emperor's  household  and 
Tvere  professed  by  his  wife  and  daughter  (Diocletian,  A.  D.  284-304).  Constantino 
(306-337  A.  D. )  was  the  first  imperial  convert.  He  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
paterfamilias f  and  secured  to  the  slave  certain  les;al  rights  in  the  familia  (household). 
Theodosins  (379-395  A.  D.),  also  a  Christian  convert,  made  Christianity  the  state  re- 
ligion and  further  modifie<l  the  laws  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  "  Men  saw  that 
a  new  aurora  had  arisen  on  the  world  and  that  its  rays  had  lighted,  evem  in  the  depths 
of  the  ergastulum  (the  prison),  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  Thence  began  that  reaction 
theretofore  without  example  in  pagan  societies.  That  vast  portion  of  humanity  which 
first  bore  the  yoke  of  slavery,  disdained  by  philosophy  as  by  political  science,  had  for  its 
intercessor  in  the  world  the  religioo  of  the  cross,  Christianity.'^  (a)  Justinian  (A.  D. 
527-565),  great  at  once  as  emperoi^  jurist,  and  theologian,  in  his  remarkable  codifi- 
cation of  Roman  imperial  law,  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  shadow  the  authority 
of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  the  various  members  of  the  Roman  gens  became  prac- 
tically equals  before  the  law.  He  still  further  protected  the  slave  and  gave  him  en- 
larged facilities  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  then  to  enter  the  ranks  of  citizens.  From 
his  day  the  work  of  enfranchising  that  vast  portion  of  the  human  race  went  steadily 
and  surely  on,  until  its  operation  was  seriously  impeded  and  restricted  by  the  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  dark  ages  in  western  Europe. 

CiiiN'A. — The  earliest  account  there  is  of  prisons  in  China  is  found  in  the  Shu-king 
or  Book  of  History,  compiled  by  Confucius.  This  work  covers  the  period  ftom  B.  C. 
2356  to  B.  C.  723.  Therein  it  is  stated  that  *'The  Emperor  Yaou  (2145  B.  C.)  having 
occasion  to  punish  four  disturbers  of  his  kingdom,  banished  three  of  them  and  kept 
the  fourth  closely  confined  in  prison."  (b) 

"All  those  temporarily  banished  offenders,  who  when  destined  to  perform  service 
in  the  iron  or  salt  works  of  government,  do  not  perform  the  same,  shall  be  punished 
by  blows."  (o) 

"The  prisons  are  arranged  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  large  stable,  having  an  open 
central  court  occupying  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area,  and  small  cribs  or  stalls,  cov- 
ered by  a  roof  extending  nearly  around  it,  so  contrived  that  each  company  of  pris- 
oners shall  be  separate  from  its  neighbors  on  either  side  night  and  day.  The  pris- 
oners cook  for  themselves  ih  the  court  and  are  secured  by  manacles  and  gyves  and  a 
chain  joining  the  hands  to  the  neck.  Heinous  criminals  are  more  heavily  ironed. 
Each  crib  full  of  criminals  is  under  the  control  of  a  turnkey,  who,  with  a  few  old 
offenders,  spends  much  time  torturing  newly  arrived  convicts  to  force  money  from 
them,  by  which  many  lose  their  lives,  and  all  suffer  far  more  in  this  manner  than 
from  the  officers  of  the  government."  (d) 

"  The  inmates  of  all  the  prisons  have  the  privilege  of  working  at  any  handicraft 
they  choose  and  they  eijoy  the  proceeds  of  their  work."  (e) 

A  writer  (/)  commenting  on  the  Shu-king  makes  the  following  deduction :  "  It  would 
thns  seem  that  convicts  were  employed  cultivating  the  soil  on  which  they  lived." 

a  Da  Boys :  Histolre  da  Droit  Criminel  des  Peaplea  Anoiens. 

b  James  Legge,  D.  D. :  The  Chinese  Classics,  part  2,  book  1,  olaase  12 ;  also  E.  C.  Whies:  State  of 
Prisons,  etc.,  p.  1. 
c  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  translator  of  penal  laws  of  China. 
d  a  Wells  WUllams :  The  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  515. 
e  E.  C.  Wines :  State  of  Prisons,  etc,  p.  590. 
/  Beltnmi  Scalia. 
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Again  section  2^  of  the  penal  code,  **All  artificers  and  masicians  who  are  convicted 
of  offenses  punishable  with  temporary  banishment,  shall  in  the  first  instance  suffer 
'  the  cnstomary  number  of  blows  with  the  bamboo ;  l>ut  instead  of  being  subsequently 
sent  into  banish ment,  they  shall  be  detained  during  the  legal  period  of  such  banish- 
ment at  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  employed  for  that  time  in 
the  service  of  the  government." 

Section  CCLIV  of  the  penal  laws  declares  that,  "All  persons  having  been  convicted 
of  high  treason  shall  suffer  death —all  the  male  relatives  in  the  first  degree,  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  the  female  relatives  in  the  first  degree,  of  all  ages,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  slaves  to  the  great  officers  of  state.''  ^ 

"The  Emperor  Che  Hwaog-ti  (B.  C.  220),  the  same  who  ordefed  the  burning  of  all 
ancient  records,  issued  an  order  that  all  who  dared  to  speak  together  about  the  Book 
of  Odes  or  the  Book  of  History  should  be  put  to  death  •  *  •  and  that  any  one 
possessing  a  book  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  from  the  issuance  of  the  ordinance  shaU 
be  branded  and  sent  to  labor  on  the  great  wall  for  four  years,"  (a) 

While  most  of  the  laws  call  for  death,  "banishment,  slavery  (hard  labor),  are  the 
legal  punishments  of  crime."  (b) 

A  writer,  (o)  referring  to  section  CXL  of  the  penal  laws,  says  a  whole  family  is  some- 
times condemned  to  public  servitude. 

ITAIiY. 

What  Italy  was — with  respect  to  convict  labor — in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  may  be  learned  from  Howard,  (d) 

"One  of  the  galleys  [at  Venice]  was  moored  two  boats'  lengths  from  the  shore,  in 
which  were  only  27  slaves  [convicts],  who  were  kept  here  in  order  to  be  sent  on  board 
the  other  galleys.  This  was  clean.  Here,  and  in  the  other  galleys,  which  were  dirty 
and  crowded,  the  slaves  were  in  chains,  of  about  27  pounds  weight,  etc. 

"  The  slaves  in  the  fortress  [at  Leghorn]  appeared  healthy  and  well ,-  better,  as  the 
old  keeper  remarked,  since  they  have  lain  on  shore.  *"  •  *  Each  prisoner  had 
a  ring  round  one  leg ;  but  when  they  go  out  to  work  a  chain  is  riveted  to  two  pris- 
oners. Here  were  seven  pontons  to  clear  the  harbor ;  but  the  weather,  while  1  was 
there,  being  stormy,  they  could  not  be  worked.  There  were  47  slaves  employed  at 
the  new  lazaretto,  which  is  a  noble,  spacious  building,  with  different  apartments  for 
officers  and  their  men  to  perform  quarantine,  and  large  warehouses  for  the  cargoes 
of  their  ships.  *  »  •  The  prisoners  are  condemned  to  labor,  for  thirty,  twenty, 
ten,  or  seven  years,  or  for  a  shbrter  term,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes; 
and  are  chiefiy  employed  on  the  public  works.  They  are  sent  out  every  morning, 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  are  chained  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chain  of 
about  18  pounds  weight.  An  hour's  relaxation  is  allowed  them  at  breakfast  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon ;  and  at  an  hour  before  sunset  they  are  reconducted  to  the 
prison.  •  »  *  When  they  are  employed  on  the  works  by  his  royal  highness  [the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany],  they  are  paid  2  crazzies  (about  3  half-pence)  a  day ;  but  if 
employed  by  other  persons,  they  are  paid  4  or  6  crazzies,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work."  And  Mr.  Howard  informs  us,  in  two  footnotes,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Leg- 
horn, there  were,  in  1778,  132  galley-slaves ;  at  Pisa,  85 ;  and  at  the  grand  duke's 
salt-works  at  Port  Ferrara,  70 ;  while  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1765  there  were, 
in  all,  210  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  3,780  in  prison  for  debt  and  minor  offences ; 
but  during  the  decade  preceding  1779  these  numbers  were  142  and  4,102,  respectively. 

At  the  prison  of  San  Angelo,  at  Rome,  Mr.  Howard  found  "  18  oondannati  [condemned 
persons]  who  work  in  the  fortress  and  had  each  a  4ight  chain."     At  Rome,  too, 

a  R.  K  DoaglAsa  in  EncyoiopsBdia  Britannioa. 

b  American  CyolopsDdia ;  article,  China. 

«  Sir  John  F.  Davis :  The  Chinese,  p.  244. 

d  John  Howard :  State  of  Prisons,  etc,  1784,  page  106  et  Meq. 
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lie  foand  the  famoas  house  of  oorrectioa,  the  hospital  of  Saa  Mlchele,  a  sort  of 
combination  of  the  indostrial  school  and  reformatory  for  juvenile  offenders,  which 
may  well  be  considered  the  prototype  of  such  institutions  in  modern  times,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

*^  The  hospital  of  S.  Miohele  is  a  large  and  noble  edifice.  The  back  front  is  near  300 
yards  long.  It  consists  of  several  courts  with  buildings  round  them.  In  the  apart- 
ments on  three  sides  of  one  of  the  most  spacious  of  these  courts,  are  rooms  for  various 
manufactures  and  arts,  in  which  boys,  who  are  orphans  or  destitute,  are  educated  or 
instructed.  When  I  was  there  the  number  was  about  200,  all  learning  different  trades 
according  to  their  different  abilities  and  genius.  Some  were  educated  for  printers, 
some  for  bookbinders,  designers,  smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  barbers; 
and  some  for  weavers  and  dyers,  a  cloth  manufacture  being  carried  on  here  in  all  its 
branches.  When  the  boys  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  they  are  completely 
clothed,  and  a  certain  sum  is  given  to  set  them  up  in  the  business  they  have  learned. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  noble  fountain.  *  *  *  Another  part  of  the  hospital 
is  a  prison  for  boys  or  young  men.  Over  the  door  is  this  inscription :  Clemens  XL 
Pant.  Max,  Perditis  adole8oentibu9  corrigendU  irutitueHdisque  ut  qui  inerte$  oherant  in- 
struoH  reipuhlicae  Berviant.  An,  Sal.  MDCCIV.  Pont.  IF.  (Pope  Clement  XI.  For  the 
correction  and  instruction  of  profligate  youth;  that  they  who,  when  idle,  were  in- 
jurious, when  instructed,  might  be  useful  to  the  state.  1704.)  In  the  room  is  inscribed 
the  following  admirable  sentence,  in  which  the  grand  purpose  of  all  civU  policy  relative 
to  criminals  is  expressed :  Parum  est  ooercere  improhoa  poena  nisi  prohos  effidas  disciplina. 
(It  is  of  little  advantage  to  restrain  the  bad  by  punishment,  unless  yon  render  them 
good  by  discipline.)  Here  were  fifty  boys  spinning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  an 
inscription  hung  up,  '  Silentium.^ " 

The  plan  which  accompanies  this  interesting  description  indicates  that  the  in- 
mates had  separate  small  rooms  for  sleeping.  OJf  this  institutioo  we  hear  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  pope's  galleys  at  Civita-Vecchia. 

''The slaves  condemned  to  them,^'  says  Howard,  ''  are  confined  for  different  terms, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes;  but  the  shortest  time  is  three  years  for  vaga- 
bonds, who  are  generally  employed  on  board  the  pontons  in  cleaning  the  harbor.  For 
theft  the  term  is  never  under  seven  years.  •  •  »  Prisoners  for  life  are  chained  two 
and  two  together ;  those  for  limited  terms  have  all  a  single  chain,  etc.  *  •  *  None 
are  sent  to  the  galleys  under'  the  age  of  twenty ;  criminals  of  a  younger  age  are  kept 
at  the  hospital  of  S.  Michele,  in  Rome,  till  they  are  of  age ;  and  are  there  employed  in 
spinning,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  *  *  *  At  the  time  of  my  being  at  Civita. 
Vecchia,  three  of  the  galleys  were  out  on  a  cruise,  and  two  only  remained.  »  *  • 
The  slaves  here  are  constantly  employed,  and  have  a  portion  of  what  they  earn  for 
themselves,  being  paid  according  to  their  abilities  and  the  nature  of  their  work.  For 
sawing  in  the  arsenal,  they  are  paid  two  pence  a  day  each ;  for  working  as  masons, 
two  pence  half-penny;  for  carrying  stones  and  mortar,  only  a  penny.  Such  as  work 
at  the  canvas  and  calico  manufactories  are  paid  from  two  pence  to  eight  pence,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  work,  etc.  *  •  «  Here  is  a  spacious  hospital  on  shore  for 
the  slaves.    None  were  in  irons.    All  was  clean.'' 

In  the  great  prison  La  Yicaria  at  Naples,  containing  at  that  date  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  prisoners,  he  observed  that ''  some  of  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  knitting, 
and  others  in  making  shoes ;  but  most  of  them  were  entirely  without  employment." 
The  galleys  at  Naples  **  were  moored  about  ten  feet  from  the  shore.  In  the  first  were 
two  hundred  and  sixty  slaves;  in  the  second,  two  Hundred  and  ninety rcight ;  in  the 
third,  two  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  in  the  fourth,  four  hundred ;  most  of  them  stout 
and  healthy.  All  were  chained,  two  and  two  together.  «  *  *  When  employed  in 
the  arsenal  and  other  public  works,  they  have  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  near  a 
penny  a  day.  *  *  *  In  the  Seraglio,  or  great  almshouse,  there  were  five  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners  (oondannati)  in  eight  or  nine  rooms.  Many  of  them  work  as  labor- 
ers on  this  great  building,  with  chains  varying  according  to  the  terms  of  their  oon- 
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finement,  and  have  the  extra  allowance  jnsi  mentioned.  *  *  *  In  tbeee  rooma 
were  shoemakers  at  work,  as  in  some  of  the  galleys,  bat  most  of  the  prisoners  had  no 
employment."  Here,  and  elsewhere,  Howard  remarks  upon  the  great  attention  paid 
to  the  sick,  but  *'  that  too  little  care  was  taken  to  prevent  sickness." 

Of  the  galleys  at  Oenoa  it  is  said,  ^'  The  Tnrkish  slaves  had  many  little  shops  on 
shore,  for  selling  coffee,  perfames,  etc.,  and  for  shaving."  The  Alhergo  hospital  at 
Genoa,  an  asylum  for  boys  and  girls,  was  similar  to  the  Sa  n  Michele  at  Rome.  In 
it  "  numbers  were  spinning  and  weaving." 

At  Milan  he  finds  institutions  far  in  advance  of  the  age— for  Italy  and  most  of 
Europe — and  not  far  behind  the  best  modern  institutions.  ''There  are  two  prisons 
called  L'  Argastro  and  La  Casa  di  Correzione,  which  do  honor  to  the  country.  Both 
are  for  criminals,  condemned  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  The  most  atrocious 
work  in  the  chains  on  the  street ;  the  others  only  in  the  house.  In  L' Argastro  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners.  •  *  •  A  considerable  number  of  them 
were  at  work  in  public ;  they  water  the  streets  and  public  walks  (at  the  expense  of 
the  city),  «  *  *  others  repair  pavements,  etc.  But  in  the  house  there  were  at 
work  shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  cabinetmakers,  turners,  nailers, 
rox>emakers,  leather  dressers,  painters  on  gauze,  spinners  and  weavers.  Many  here 
learn  trades,  so  that  there  is  a  probability  that  when  their  term  is  finished  tliey  will 
become  useful  members  of  society,  which  should  be  the  grand  object  in  all  such 
honses.  They  receive  for  themselves  one  third  of  what  they  earn,  and  two-thirds  go 
to  the  house.  *  •  *  The  Casa  di  Correzione  is  now  (1778)  building,  on  a  noble 
and  spacious  plan.  The  dormitory  and  the  workrooms  for  the  men  are  finished  and 
occupied.  The  two  workrooms  for  the  women  are  large  and  lofty.  *  *  *  In  one 
of  the  men's  workrooms  there  were  forty  looms  employed  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and 
diaper;  in  which  also,  and  in  two  others  opening  into  it,  were  warping  and  twisting 
mills,  and  winding  wheels.  Under  these  was  a  calender,  and  some  were  employed 
in  beating  (not  carding)  cotton.  In  a  detached  temporary  building  I  saw  a  pris- 
oner employed  in  weaving  gauze.  ♦  •  »  Other  prisoners  were  bleaching  the 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  house ;  and  some  were  at  work  as  masons  and  laborers  in 
this  great  building."  It  appears  that  here,  also,  many  prisoners  were  allowed  sep- 
arate cells.    There  were  nearly  three  hundred  inmates  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Wines  (a)  gives  the  folio  wing  information  regarding  the  modem  administration 
of  prisons  in  Italy,  with  special  reference  to  industrial  labor  therein : 

'*  The  prison  system  of  Italy  embraces  the  following  classes  of  prisons :  1.  Prisons 
for  preliminary  detention  and  the  punishment  of  minor  offences — number  not  stated; 
average  number  of  inmates,  45,062.  2.  Penitentiaries,  with  several  subdivisions,  d 
which  the  total  number  is  twenty,  with  an  average  population  of  10,738.  3.  The  bagn- 
ios, or  galleys,  number  twenty-one,  with  a  population  of  15,148.  4.  Correctional 
prisons  for  Juvenile  convicts,  four,  with  573  inmates.  5.  Agricultural  colonies,  five. 
6.  One  prison  for  invalids. (&) 

'^  The  supreme  authority  in  the  penal  administration  of  Italy  is  the  minister  of  the 
interior.    Under  him    *    •    •    is  the  director-general  of  prisons. 

''The  end  aimed  at  in  the  administration  of  penitentiary  discipline  in  Italy  is  to 
so  direct  punishment  that,  without  allowing  it  to  lose  its  necessary  characteristic  of 
deterrence,  it  shall  also  possess  the  equally  essential  requisite  of  reforming  the  delin- 
quents. *  *  *  On  the  one  hand  it  is  instilled  Into  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
that  he  will  be  enabled,  by  good  conduct,  to  ameliorate  his  condition;  on  the 
other,  it  is  sought  to  raise  his  sense  of  manly  dignity  that  he  may  not  become  a  hype 
crite.  In  the  penitentiaries  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  good  conduct  eigoy 
special  advantages.  *  *  *  In  the  bagnios  there  has  been  established  a  system  of 
progressive  classification,  under  which  prisoners,  like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer, 
ascend  and  descend  according  to  their  deserts.    *     *    *    Those  prisoners  who  hare 

a  B.  C.  Wines :  Statn  of  Priftonn,  etc,  1880. 
b  TheM  flfnii'ea  aro  for  1871. 
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diBtingaiBhed  themselves  by  good  conduct  in  the  penitentiaries,  and  have  worked 
out  at  least  one-half  their  time,  are  removed  to  the  agricnltaral  colonies  of  Pianosa 
and  Gorgona. 

•*  In  the  penitentiary  system  of  Italy  there  is  no  labor  bearing  an  exclusively  penal 
character.  It  is  sought  to  give  to' the  Industrial  education  of  the  prisoners  the  turn 
^whioh  seems  best  suited  to  them  and  to  impart  the  trade  most  easily  mustered.  Labor 
lias  no  other  aim  in  the  Italian  prisons  than  to  overcome  the  natural  propensity  to 
idleness  in  the  criminal,  to  accustom  him  to  a  life  of  activity  and  hardship,  and  to 
give  him  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honorable  livelihood. 

"The  industrial  arts  mostly  prastised  in  the  penitentiaries  are  those  of  the  shoe- 
maker, carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  weaver;  and  in  the  bagnios  the  prisoners  are 
made  agriculturists,  laborers  in  the  salt  deposits,  and  workers  in  cottdh,  hemp,  etc. 
Until  1868  the  industries  of  the  prisons  were  managed  by  the  administration.  Since 
that  time,  as  an  experiment,  the  contract  system  has  been  introduced  into  eleven 
prisons.  The  question.  Which  is  the  best  of  these  two  systems!  is  so  complicated 
and  difficult  that  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  pronounce  an  opinion  till  it  has 
made  further  trial  of  each.'' 

Regarding  the  agricultural  colonies  in  particular  : 

''The  information  thus  far  given  has  been  drawn  from  the  report  to  the  London 
congress  [1872].  The  main  object  of  Signer  Beltrani's  communication  in  1874  was 
to  note  the  progress  realized  subsequently  to  that  gathering ;  and  that  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  agricultural  penitentiary  colonies.  Two  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, on  as  many  islands  in  the  Tuscan  archipelago— Pianosa,  and  Gk)rgona.  To 
them,  prisoners  who  have  served  out  one-half  of  their  terms  of  sentence  are  eligible 
to  be  removed  from  any  and  all  of  the  other  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  reward  for 
industry  and  good  conduct.  The  colonies  constitute,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
intermediate  prison  of  the  Crofton  system  in  its  best  form.  The  labpr,  beyond  that 
pertaining  to  the  establishments,  is  wholly  agricultural,  being  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  cereal  grains.  Agriculture  is  taught  to  the  prisoners 
scientifically  as  well  as  practically.  *  •  ♦  Thus  occupied,  their  minds  are  turned 
largely  from  evil  thoughts.  •  •  •  They  are  brought,  day  by  day,  to  look  forward 
fb  a  better  future,  and,  through  habit  and  the  stimulus  of  gain  (for  they  are  allowed 
a  liberal  share  in  the  product  of  their  toil),  they  naturally  acquire  a  love  of  labor. 
Physically  they  cannot  but  improve,  for  they  have  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

**The  system  of  agricultural  penal  colonies  has  been  enlarged  by  adding  to  Pianosa 
and  Gorgona,  already  existing  and  intended  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  punish- 
ment of  reclusiou,  relegation,  and  simple  imprisonment,  two  others  to  the  same  end — 
Monte  Cristo  and  Capraia.  There  has  also  been  created  a  fifth  colony  for  prisoners 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  {travawc  forces) j  the  severest' punishment  below  that  of  death, 
in  Castiadas  (a  province  of  Cagliari).  The  labors  of  the  convicts  at  Castiadas—tbe 
cultivation  of  the  fields,  drainage,  the  building  of  houses,  the  opening  of  new  roads, 
etc. — will,  it  is  hoped,  succeed  in  restoring  Sardinia  to  that  high  state  of  prosperity 
which  distinguished  it  in  ancient  times,  and  which  it  owed  chiefly  to  the  excellence 
of  its  agriculture." 

From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  the  Italian  administration  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  education  of  her  criminals,  particularly  those  of  tender  years.  In  each  peniten- 
tiary there  is  a  school,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  inmates  is  admitted  to 
it,  the  youngest  having  preference.  Each  prison  has  a  library  also.  In  the  houses 
of  detention  and  reformatories  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  music,  agriculture,  and  a  foreign  language.  A  school  for  the  profes- 
sional education  of  prison  keepers  has  been  established  at  Rome — a  sort  of  normal  peni- 
tentiary college — having  accommodations  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  inmates. 
The  majority  of  its  students  are  selected  from  the  best  private  soldiers  of  the  Ituliau 
army.  The  greater  part  of  them  artf  skilled  farmers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
etc.     "  These  are  carefully  instructed  in  all  matters  needful  to  render  them  efficient 
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officers  in  the  various  establishments  for  criminals  and  vagrants ;  bat  they  are  espe- 
c. ally  trained  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  colonies  before  mentioned. 
Two  thousand  of  these  young  men  have  already  gone  out  from  this  institutioii,  and 
their  influence  has  made  itself  felt  as  a  beoefioent  and  elevating  power  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  prisons  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  *  *  *  This  establishment  *  *  * 
may  be  pronounced,  in  all  respects,  a  model  institution  of  its  class.  *  *  •  The 
agricultural  colonies  and  the  normal  school  for  prison  officers  are  worth  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Eternal  City  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe."(«) 

From  Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths'  valuable  paper  on  '^  Prison  Discipline"  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (It^),  we  obtain  the  following  succinct  out- 
line of  the  present  status  of  prison  administration : 

"There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  prison  system  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  which 
is  not  strange,  having  regard  to  the  recent  unification  of  the  country.  The  many 
units  which  were  till  recently  independent  of  each  other,  had  each  its  own  views. 
,  Many  varieties  of  prison  discipline  therefore  still  remain  in  force.  There  are  some 
prisons  in  which  complete  isolation  is  the  rule,  others  where  the  labor  is  associated  with 
cellular  separation  at  night.  But  the  largest  number  are  on  the  collective  system. 
All  new  prisons  of  detention  are  built  on  the  principle  of  isolation.  •  •  •  Sen- 
tences are  carried  out  according  to  their  character  in  different  prisons.  There  are 
prisons  for  those  condemned  to  simple  confinement  and  detention ;  others  for  '  rele- 
gates ' ;  others  agalu  for  reclusion  accompanied  with  hard  labor,  and  twenty  are 
bagnios,  or  hard-labor  prisons,  for  those  sentenced  for  long  periods  (up  to  life),  to  un- 
dergo the  punishment  of  the  ergastolo,  or  galera.    The  discipline  is  progressive." 

Of  industrial  labor  he  says  : 

''Associated  convict  labor  has  produced  good  results  in  Italy.  By  it  all  necessary 
prison  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  penal  colonies  and  at  various  points  on  the 
mainland ;  it  has  also  been  applied  to  agriculture,  the  reclamation  of  land,  the  eon- 
struction  of  storehouses,  docks,  salt-works,  and  on  the  imjirovement  of  various  ports. 
In  the  prisons  or  penitentiaries  the  labor  is  industrial,  and  follows  the  usual  lines. 
Contractors  have  generally  the  control  of  this  labor,  receiving  the  results  after  de- 
-ductions  for  prisoners'  earnings,  to  be  spent  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  teach  trades.  On  the  latter  condition  contractors  are  granted  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  labor  of  juveniles  in  houses  of  correction." 

SPAIN. 

At  what  period  in  her  history  Spain  first  began  to  utilize  the  labor  of  her  oonvieted 
criminals  cannot  be  determined. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  17B3,  when  John  Howard,  the  great  English  prison 
reformer,  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  found  productive  labor  carried  on  within 
the  prisons  of  both  countries,  although  without  much  attempt  at  system. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  prisoners  convicted  of  certain  classes  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  had  been  compelled  to  labor  for  the  state  long  before  the  time  of 
Howard. 

Prison  labor  may,  indeed,  have  existed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  when  it  was  still 
under  Carthaginian  or  Roman  rule,  but  the  few  passing  allusions  of  ancient  writers 
to  enforced  labor  in  the  land  now  called  Spain,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
mines  (in  which  the  peninsula  was  so  rich)  were  worked  by  the  slaves  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  enforced  industry  of  the  aborigines. 
But  these  aborigines  were  in  no  sense  convicted  criminals,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
they  assisted  (even  though  under  duress  and  without  compensation)  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  mines  of  Iberia,  gives  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  convict  labor, 
pure  and  simple,  was  productively  employed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  either  by  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans. 

a  B.  C.  WhiM :  StiOe  of  Prlsona,  eto.,  1880. 
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It  is,  of  coarse,  vain  to  sear  oh  for  any  evidences  of  system  in  prison  discipline  in 
Spanish  territory  daring  the  reign  of  the  fierce  Visigoths,  or  their  no  less  fierce  and 
warlike  sncoessors,  the  Moors ;  and  even  after  the  permanent  estahlishment  of  a 
Christian  dynasty  in  Spain,  the  internal  strife  and  tormoil  was  so  constant  that  the 
history  of  the  coontry  for  centuries  is  that  of  a  land  torn  asnnder  into  numerous 
petty  kingdoms ;  so  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Spain,  as  a 
whole,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  history. 

Howard  did  not  visit  all  of  the  prisons  of  Spain  (for  the  preHdio  of  Cartagena  and 
the  penal  settlements  in  the  Balearic  Islands  were  then,  as  now,  used  for  the  confine- 
ment and,  presumably,  employment  of  criminals)  but  he  gives  abundant  proof  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (March,  1783),  prison  labor  was  to  some  extent  employed  on 
public  ways  and  public  works,  and  that  articles  were  manufactured  for  sale  by  the 
enforced  industry  of  criminals.    Speaking  of  the  Prado  prison,  at  Madrid,  he  says:  (a) 

**  Here  were  upward  of  one  hundred  prisoners ;  some  were  chained  to  the  floor  or  to 
the  barracks  on  which  they  lay ;  some  worked  on  the  roads,  bridges,  etc. ;  others, 
having  been  marines,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  docks.  They  are  divided  into  three 
dames.  To  those  who  work  on  the  roads,  etc. ,  the  allowance  is  seventeen  quart ils  ( five 
pence);  to  marines^  fourteen,  and  to  those  in  irons  who  do  not  work,  twelve  quartils. 

"  I  saw  aboutfifty  coming  from  work,  and  asked  some  of  them,  which  they  preferred, 
working  or  confinement  t  They  readily  replied,  '  the  former';  but  added  that  they 
were  not  forced  to  work  hard.  I  observed  that  the  guard,  with  them  and  at  the 
prison,  were  calm  and  steady." 

Of  the  house  of  correction  for  petty  offenders  at  San  Fernando,  he  says :  (h) 

"Here  were  three  hundred  and  nine  men  and  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  women. 
Some  were  carrying  stone  to  a  limekiln,  some  making  and  washing  the  Unen  of  the 
house,  and  some  were  spinning  linen  and  worsted.  The  workrooms  are  32  feet  wide ; 
the  infirmaries  are  spacious,  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  prisoners  were  clothed  in  a 
uniform,  and  each  is  allowed  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  stockings.  The  men's  apart- 
ments were  clean,  but  the  women's  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Spanish  prisons 
And  hospitals)  were  much  cleaner.  Every  one  had  a  bed,  a  mattress,  and  two  cover- 
lets. The  women  here  have  a  court  as  well  as  the  men,  and  both  courts  are  com- 
manded by  the  keeper's  balcony.  The  provisions  were  good ;  the  bread  allowance  is 
twenty  ounces  a  day.  Two  of  the  prisoners  attend  at  dinner  to  see  that  each  is  served 
with  his  full  portion  of  soup  (three-quarters  of  a  pint).  They  are  allowed  three  feasts 
in  a  year,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  San  Femando's  Day.  Here  is  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  wine,  the  quality  and  price  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  magistrates,  but  no  spirituous 
liquors  are  permitted  to  be  sold.  No  fees  are  paid  at  entrance  or  discharge.  The 
prison  is  attended  by  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  a  chaplain ;  it  has  also  a  guard 
consisting  of  thirty  foot  and  eight  horse,  which  is  changed  every  month. 

''Here  is  a  head-keeper  or  governor  on  the  men's  side,  a  humane,  sensible,  and  at- 
tentive man,  who  resides  in  the  house ;  as  also  on  the  women's  side  there  is  a  resident 
governess.  The  regulations  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  decorum 
and  due  subordination;  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  in  the  distri- 
bution of  provision  and  clothing ;  for  the  enforcing  of  a  strict  and  devout  performance 
of  religious  duties;  for  an  exact  separation  of  the  two  sexes;  and  for  the  constant 
and  regular  employment  of  every  individual  in  the  house." 

Of  the  Madrid  Hoepicio  he  speaks  as  follows:  (o) 

"The  hospiciOf  a  sort  of  prison,  is  also  a  well-regulated  manufactory,  in  which  the 
sexes  are  entirely  separated.  A  considerable  number  of  men,  advanced  in  years, 
were  picking  wool.  In  one  room  an  hundred  and  fifty  boys  were  spinning  worsted; 
in  another,  fifty  were  carding  wool.  Forty  or  fifty  looms  were  employed  on  coarse 
linen ;  others  on  wide  cloth.  In  two  rooms  I  observed  stocking  and  waistcoat  frames. 
Some  boys  were  carding  and  spinning  the  down  of  hares  and  rabbits  for  gloves,  and 
some  were  employed  in  a  pin  manufactory.    A  number  of  tailors  and  carpenters  I 

•  J<diii  Howsrdt  State  of  Prisons,  etc,  p.  16<t.  b  Jdmn,  pp.  158, 167.  c  Idtn^  p.  168. 
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also  saw  at  work.  Fifty  of  the  least  boys  were  under  instruction  in  the  school.  All 
commonly  rise  at  sis;  attend  prayers,  and  then  go  to  breakfast;  dine  about  nooo; 
and  sup  at, sunset.  They  have  twenty-two  ounces  of  bread,  and  two  of  pease  a  day, 
and  half  a  pound  of  meat,  except  on  meagre  days.  There  are  two  rooms  for  the  con- 
finement of  the  disorderly." 

Of  the  prisons  of  Pamplona,  in  Navarre,  he  says;  (a) 

''The  prison  at  Pamplona  is  an  old  building  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  has  thrM 
small  courts;  the  prisoners  lie  in  boxes  without  mattresses  or  bedding.  There  were 
stocks,  and  also  a  dark,  vaulted  room  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  in  ifae 
prison.  The  rooms  being  very  dirty  and  offensive,  I  inquired  whether  epidemical 
distempers  had  not  sometimes  prevailed  there,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  told  that  about  eight  years  ago  eighteen  or  twenty  prisoners  had  died  in  a  short 
time.  Here  were  sixty-one  men  and  three  women,  April  15,  ITS).  Allowance  to  each 
is  about  two  pence  a  day. 

'*The  upper  floor  of  this  prison  is  used  as  a  house  of  correction  for  women.  I  saw 
twenty-eight  in  four  rooms,  all  spinning,  but  not  with  wheels.  Each  had  a  bed ;  the 
rooms  were  clean.  The  bread  was  good ;  allowance  one  pound  and  a  half  a  day.  The 
term  of  confinement,  from  four  years  to  eight ;  but  if  any  person  should  choose  to 
marry  one  confined  for  small  oifences  the  magistrates  are  ready  to  release  her.  One 
of  the  magistrates  told  me  that  he  visited  this  prison  every  week,  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints that  might  be  made.  I  inquired  whether  the  keeper  went  with  him.  He  re- 
plied that  he  did." 

''Two  of  the  four  churches  in  this  city  are  asylums  for  debtors  and  criminals,  at  one 
of  which  (the  cathedral)  there  was  one  criminal. 

"In  the  citadel  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves  (or  convicts)  crowded 
into  five  or  six  rooms.  Those  in  the  upper  rooms  had  only  a  ring  on  one  leg.  Those 
in  the  lower  rooms,  about  thirty  in  number,  very  sickly,  were  chained,  two  and  two, 
with  heavy  chains,  and  some  for  very  slight  offences.  The  rooms  had  barracks,  but 
no  bedding.  There  is  the  same  allowance  to  all,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  brown  bread 
and  about  five  farthings  each  in  money.  A  loa^  weighing  exactly  three  pounds,  ia 
giveo  to  every  soldier  every  other  day ;  but  for  the  prisoners  it  is  divided,  and  one- 
half  given  them  every  day,  to  prevent  them  from  selling  it.  Those  who  have  only  a 
ring  find  securities  for  not  escaping,  and  sometimes  are  employed  in  the  houses  in  the 
citadel  and  paid  for  their  labor.  If  they  escape,  their  securities  are  obliged  to  putoa 
the  chain  and  to  take  their  places.    If  they  are  retaken  their  term  is  doubled. 

"  Some,  for  more  atrocious  crimes,  are  sent  to  Cartagena  and  others  to  the  African 
settlements. 

'*  Here  is  a  large  building  called  the  Miser icordia,  similar  to  the  hospicio  in  Madrid, 
in  which  are  confined  beggars,  vagrants,  and  refractory  children.  Workmen  also  are 
here  employed  and  apprentices  taken,  to  carry  on  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloths. 

"Near  the  Misericordia  there  is  an  hospital  for  orphans  or  children  of  the  poor  {Im 
ninoa  de  la  doctrina).  They  are  taught  to  read  and  work,  and  the  boys  8er\  e  in  the 
churches.  Their  number  was  forty-five  boys  and  thirteen  girls.  This  house  is,  in  part, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  play  at  ball,  in  a  building  erected  by 
the  city  for  that  diversion,  which  is  here  a  favorite  one." 

Although  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howard  clearly  demonstrate 
that  convict  labor  was  utilized  at  the  tiuie  he  visited  Spain,  yet  a  subsequent 
writer,(&)  in  1824,  says  that  there  was  no  compulsory  industry  in  the  Spanish  prisons. 

Speaking  of  t\xe  prisons  of  Madrid  Mr.  Bowring  states  that  in  1799  a  charitable  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  that  city  under  the  title  of  "  The  Good  Shepherd"  for  allevi- 
ating  the  situation  of  prisoners  and  for  introducing  habits  of  industry.  "Hitherto," 
says  he,  "  all  labor  is  voluntary." 

a  John  Howard:  State  of  PrisoDiS,  etc.,  pp.  162, 163. 

b  John  Bowring:  State  of  Prisons  in  Spain  and  Portagal,  ptibli9b9<l hi  the  ** Pamphleteer/'  vol.  SB. 
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This  association  famished  eapartOj  or  bapweed  (iiniuh  iLsod  in  Spaiu  in  the  niann- 
fiftotnre  of  matting  and  sandals),  to  the  prisoners,  and  sold  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  prisoners'  industry,  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profitsiFto  them  in  money, 
and  the  remainder  in  extra  rations  or  clothing. 

BYom  the  report  of  this  society  for  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Bo  wring  shows  that  there  was 
received,  for  manufactured  product  sold,  $7,270 ;  and  that  there  was  disbursed  for 
expenses  as  follows : 

Esparto,  for  manofekcturing  (4,964  arrobes  =  1,241  cwt.) f2,467 

Paid  prisoners  for  labor 2,645 

Extra  rations  to  prisoners 943 

Clothing  to  prisoners 1,079 

As  an  additional  indication  that  there  was  no  organized  system  of  industry  in  the 
prisons  of  Spain  at  the  time  Mr.  Bowriug  visited  them,  we  have  his  statement  that, 
during  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  Spanish  Cortes  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  prisons,  and  chat  this  committee,  among  other  things,  made  the 
following  recommendations:  *'That  there  be  a  classification  of  crimes  and  sexes; 
that  the  internal  arrangements  be  siinplilied ;  that  idleness  be  succeeded  by  industry,'' 
and  ''that  food,  cleanliness,  and  clothing  be  provide<l  for  the  prisoners." 

''Hitherto,"  says  Mr.  Bowring,  "by  a  barbarous  and  criminal  custom,  the  prisons 
of  Spain  have  been  a  pecuniary  possession,  let  out  to  the  best  bidder,  who,  in  the  ill- 
treatment  and  exactions  on  the  prisoners,  made  their  fortunes  by  the  miseries  they 
created." 

The  probability  is  that  the  ill-treatment  and  exactions  hero  referred  to  do  not  re- 
late to  the  labor  of  prisoners,  but  to  their  accommodation  and  the  fees  extorted  for  a 
slight  amelioration  of  their  situation. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  evidence  that  in  1837  convicts  in  Spain  were  re- 
quired to  labor,  and  that  their  situation  was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  bru- 
tality of  t^e  contractors  to  whom  they  were  loaned  or  rented  by  the  government. 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose  points  out  the  terrible  condition  of  the  laboring  convict  in 
Spain  tlfty  years  ago.     Mr.  Rose  says :  (a) 

"In  the  autumn  of  1837  an  £nglish  gentleman  now  holding  her  m^esty's  com- 
mission as  vice-consul  in  a  well-known  town  in  Spain,  was  riding  between  Puerto 
Santa  Maria  and  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda.  One  thousand  convicts,  called  presidiariovj 
or  inmates  of  the  nearest  presidioSf  were  at  work  making  the  road  which,  watered 
with  these  poor  wretches'  blood,  is  now  one  of  tue  best  in  Spain. 

" '  The  sight  that  I  saw,'  says  he,  and  I  give  his  own  words,  '  curdled  and  froze  my 
blood.  These  thousand  men  were  lent  by  the  government  to  the  contractor,  who 
had  engaged  to  make  the  road,  and  were  beaten  most  awfuUy.  They  worked,  driven 
to  it  by  blows  from  the  thick  sticks  of  other  prisoners,  mad?  oaboSf  or  sergeants,  be- 
cause stronger  and  more  brutal  than  themselves,  from  morning  until  night,  on  one 
scanty  mess  of  pottage ! ' " 

This  eondition  of  affairs  has  been  greatly  ameliora  jed  in  recent  years,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rose,  the  prisons  of  Spain  are  still  ckaracterized  by  many  abuses,  owing 
to  the  faulty  administration  of  a  perfect  system. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  about  the  modern  prison  system  of  Spain. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Rose's  visit  (187G)  the  prisons  of  the  country  were  divided  into 
three  classes:  First,  the  lock-up,  or  cdroel;  second,  the  ordinary  prison,  or  odro$l 
proper;  and  third,  the  presidio,  or  prison  of  large  size,  under  military  law,  where  all 
prisoners  (b)  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  are  kept  under  strict  watch 
and  ward. 

The  principal  j>rMidk>«  in  Spain,  are  those  at  Seville,  Granada,  Cartagena,  Burgos, 
Yalladolid  and  Alcala. 

There  are  in  these  presidios  two  classes  of  prisoners,  viz,  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced under  the  old  penal  code,  and  those  sentenced  uudur  the  existing  code,  (o) 

#  BeV'  Hngh  Judm  Rom  :  Among  the  Spanish  Peoplo,  toL  1,  p.  383.     6  Idem,  p.  301.     o  Idem^  p.  870, 
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Under  the  old  code  there  were  throe  degrees  of  panishmeDt :  Firstly,  for  com(>ar»- 
tively  light  offeuces,  a  term  of  **  correcdonal,^^  or  imprisonment,  varying  from  one  to  six 
years ;  secondly,  hard  labor  in  the  peninsula ;  and  thirdly,  hard  labor  in  Africa. 

Under  the  existing  code  the  scale  of  punishments  is  as  follows :  (a) 

For  the  worst  crimes,  such  as  murder  and  manslaughter,  the  criminal  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  to  the  oadena  perpetuay  or  oadena  temporal  (perpetual  or  temporarf 
chain). 

Those  sentenced  to  the  chain  work  for  the  state,  carrying  a  chain  from  the  waist  to 
the  ankle,  the  weight  of  which  depends  on  the  number  of  offences  committed  by  the 
prisoner,  each  separate  offence  adding  14  pounds  (&)  to  the  weight  carried  by  the 
criminal.  Convicts  sentenced  to  the  chain  may  be  sent  to  any  j7re9u2io.in  Spain  or  to 
the  penal  settlements  in  Africa. 

For  bad,  but  not  the  worst,  crimes,  a  prisoner  may  be  sentenced  to  recliman  perpetua, 
or  temporal  (for  life,  or  a  term  of  years),  in  which  case,  says  Mr.  Rose,  (c)  **  he  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  may  work  at  his  own  trade." 

Next,  there  is  what  is  called  presidio  mayor  and  presidio  oorreooionaU  Men  so  sen- 
tenced are  obliged  to  work  inside  the  prison  walls,  and  the  money  they  gain  is  ap- 
plied to  repay  the  civil  responsibility  of  their  crime  and  to  pay  for  their  subsistence. 
What  is  over  is  put  into  the  prison  savings  bank,  and  handed  to  them  when  they  an 
set  at  large. 

Lastly,  for  comparatively  light  crimes  prisoners  are  sentenced  to  preHdio  aafor 
or  presidio  oorrecdonal,  {d)  These  men  work  at  their  own  trade,  and  a  part  of  their 
earnings  being  taken  for  their  expenses  the  rest  becomes  their  own. 

No  prisoner  sentenced  to  correooional  can  be  taken  out  of  the  peninsolA. 

Mr.  Rose  gives  the  following  statistics  from  the  Gaceta : 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1877,  the  penal  population  of  Spain  was  as  follows : 

Males 14.937 

Females 6:^ 

Total..-- 15,571 

Able  to  read 5,«Jl 

Able  to  work 13,6^ 

Of  these  there  were — 

Working  at  their  several  trades 3,217 

Working  on  public  works  (roads,  canals,  etc.): :    3,479 

Of  the  whole  number,  924  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

FRAKCB. 

It  is  difficult  to  designate  with  precision  the  period  when  the  employment  of  con- 
victs at  a  labor  of  some  utility  or  of  a  productive  nature  began  in  France.  The  first 
instances  are  known  to  have  been  condemnations,  arbitrary  and  autocratic  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  the  galleys,  or  gaUres. 

The  galleys,  that  is  to  say  vessels  propelled  by  oars,  were  known  to  the  ancient 
world  by  the  names  biremes,  triremes,  quadriremes,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  banks  of  oars;  but  the  name  *'  galley''  was  first  applied  under  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. From  that  time  on  their  use  became  general.  England,  under  Al£red  the  Great, 
excelled  in  her  galleys,  which  carried  from  forty  to  sixty  rowers  on  each  side;  the 
forces  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  transported  across  the  Channel  in  galleys  so 

a  Bev.  Hugh  James  Roae:  Among  the  Spanish  People,  voL  1,  p.  376.    See,  also,  B.  C.  Wines 
of  Prisons,  eto.,  p.  366. 

b  ^ev.  Hagh  James  Rose :  Among  the  Spanish  People>  voL  1,  p.  86S. 

c  Idetn^  p.  376. 

d  It  is  probable  (Judging  from  the  context)  that  this  is  a  typographical  enor  in  Hr.  fiooe't  l)00k, 
that  the  sentences  should  read  *'pr%9i(m  mayor  widprition  oorrtecion^** 
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Bmall  that  they  carrrad  no  more  than  twenty  anned  men  besides  the  rowers.  When 
Richard  Cgdut  de  Lion  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1190,  he  had,  besides  other  ships, 
thirty-eight  war  galleys,  and  the  Saraoens  fought  him  with  simih^  vessels. (a) 

In  the  most  ancient  times  to  row  in  the  galleys  was  considered  honorable,  and  the 
early  Greek  oarsmen  were  generally  yolnntary  recruits.  Gradually,  howeyer,  the 
social  standing  of  the  manning  crew  was  lowered ;  first,  prisoners  of  war  were  placed 
at  the  oars,  then  slaves,  and  finally  the  convicted  criminals. 

In  France  the  punishment  of  being  sentenced  to  the  gal^^  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  Philip  lY,  the  Fair  (1285-1314),  is  the  first  king  of  France  who  had 
rowing  galleys.  Charles  Ccsur,  purser  of  Charles  YII  (1422-1461),  possessed  four 
galleys,  which,  after  the  former's  trial  and  conviction,  were  sold  to  Bernard  de  Yaux, 
of  Montpelier,  who  was  then  created  **  general  of  the  gaUres,"  one  of  the  grand  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  placed  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  French  navy.  (6) 

A  convict  sentenced  to  the  galores  was  branded  with  red-hot  irons,  leaving  an  in- 
delible mark.  First,  the  throe  letters  GAL.  were  used ;  later  on,  only  two,  either 
T.  F.  {Travaux  forcA)  or  T.  P.  (Ttavaux  d  perp^tuitd).  In  the  time  of  Charles  VIII 
(1483-1489),  the  galleymen  were  subjected  to  other,  even  more  cruel,  mutilations,  such 
as  slitting  the  nose  and  the  tongue  and  clipping  the  ears,  but  in  the  same  reign  these 
latter  barbarities  wore  abolished  and  the  entire  galley  system  placed  in  charge  of  a 
royal  ofllcer  to  superintend  it. 

The  ordinance  of  Orleans  is  the  first  known  written  law  which  mentions  the  penalty 
of  the  gaUre9 ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  punishment  had  then  been  already  in- 
flicted for  some  years.  Charles  IX  (1560-1574),  in  article  104  of  the  above-mentioned 
ordinance  of  Orleans,  directs  his  bailiffs  and  seneschals  to  **  order  all  those  who  are 
called  Bohemians  or  Egyptians  (gipsies),  their  wives,  children,  and  others  of  their 
followers,  to  depaH  within  two  months  from  the  realm  and  royal  possessious,  under 
the  penalty  of  condemnation  to  the  galirtt  and  corporal  punishment;  and  if  they  are 
found  after  the  aforesaid  two  months,  then  will  the  Judges  immediately,  without  other 
form  of  trial,  cause  tho  hair  and  beards  of  the  men  and  the  hair  of  the  women  and 
children  to  be  shaved  off,  and  will  deliver  the  men  to  a  captain  of  a  gaUre,  there  to 
serve  for  a  i>eriod  of  throe  years.'X<^) 

Shortly  after  this,  in  an  edict  promulgated  in  the  month  of  November,  1564,  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  king  forbade  the  Judges  of  the  superior  and  lower  courts  to  sentence  con- 
victs "  from  now  on"  to  the  gaUrea  for  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years,  and  assigns  as 
the  reason  for  this  iniquitous  decree  that,  as  it  requires  three  years  for  a  convict  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  wave  and  trained  to  the  use  of  the  oar,  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious to  discharge  him  Just  at  the  time  when  he  begins  to  be  useful. 

The  words  ' '  from  now  on,"  in  the  belbre-mentioned  edict,  lead  to  the  presumption 
that  the  punishment  under  consideration  had  already  been  in  force  for  some  time 
previous.  Charondas,  in  his  Pandects,  reports  a  decree  of  the  year  1532,  promulga- 
ted in  tho  reign  of  Francis  I  (1515-1547),  in  which  ecclesiastical  courts  are  prohibited 
to  sentence  to  the  galirea. 

The  crimes^and  offences  punished  with  sentence  to  the  galleys  were  sorcery,  blas- 
phemy, forgery,  murder,  smuggling,  poaching,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  etc. 

Closely  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  gaUeys  are  to  be  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  penal  institution  called  "  hagne,"  bagnio.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
prison  which  existed  in  Constantinople;  this  was  a  long  one-story  building  with  very 
high  walls.  On  the  inside,  beds,  or  more  properly  bunks,  were  ranged  closely  against 
the  walls,  leaving  but  a  central  alley  where  great  quantities  of  water  were  gathered 
for  the  baths ;  from  this  fact  the  Italians  called  the  prison  hitgniOf  or  bath,  which  name 
was  subsequently  applied  to  all  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  TournefOrt  de- 
scribes it  as  being  one  of  the  most  horrible  prison^  that  ever  existed.    The  inmates, 

a  American  Cydopa^dis,  toL  7,  p.  576. 

b  St.  Edme :  Diet  de  la  P«naUt6,  toL  4,  p.  140. 
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however,  were  not  convicts,  but  captive  Christians  held  as  slaves,  which  was  the  < 
in  all  the  bagnios  of  the  orient. 

When  the  galley-slave  system  was  introduced  in  France  the  galleymen  were  kept 
(when  not  at  the  oars)  in  prisons  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  were  ealkd 
by  the  name  which  the  Italians  had  seen  proper  to  apply  to  the  before-meotioiied 
slave-pen  at  Constantinople,  that  is  lagnio,  in  French  hugne. 

These  prisons  were  at  first  old  hoiks,  bat  nnder  Loois  XV  (1715-1774),  wh^i  the 
rowing-galleys  were  abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  sabstantial  plaoes 
of  detention  for  the  galiriens,  and  more  adapted  to  the  labor  which  henccfortii  thay 
woald  have  to  perform,  and  consequently  the  bagnios  of  Toulon,  Brest,  Bochefort,  mod 
Lorient  were  established,  the  wording  of  the  sentences  changed  from  gdUre9  to  tractua 
forods  (forced  labor),  and^e  convicts  employed  in  constructions,  harbor  labor,  arma. 
ment  and  disarmament  of  ships,  rope-making,  sail-making,  etc.;  for  such  services  the 
convicts  received  a  few  cents  per  day  for  tobacco  and  notions.  Besides  this  pecuni- 
ary remuneration  the  gaUriens,  or  formats  (as  they  were  called  after  the  abolition  of 
the  galleys),  derived  small  incomes  from  the  selling  to  visitors  of  small  articlee,  such 
as  toys,  straw  goods,  and  other  knick-knacks,  which  they  were  permitted  to  manuiaot- 
ure  when  oflf  duty. 

The  labor  in  the  bagnios  was  very  severe ;  the  convicts  were  chained  and  heavily 
ironed,  and  constantly  under  strict  surveillance  and  discipline.  At  Brest  the  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  place  two  cannons,  loaded  with  canister,  at  each  end  of  each  room. 
These  cannons  were  pointed  at  the  bunks,  and  were  always  ready  for  action  in  ease 
of  a  general  insurrection  or  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  convicts.  Lepelletier  says, 
in  connection  with  this  precaution,  that,  ''  thanks  to  it,  general  tranquillity  was  but 
rarely  disturbed  in  a  serious  manner." 

In  1828  the  bagnio  of  Lorient  was  discontinued ;  in  1854  those  of  Brent  and  Roche- 
fort,  and  now  the  entire  system  is  abolished,  and  deportation  to  the  penal  colonies 
takes  its  place. 

Imprisonment  at  Toulon  was  for  ten  years ;  ikisX  at  Brest  and  Rochefort  for  ten 
years,  and,  in  certain  cases,  for  life. 

The  total  expenses  at  the  bagnio  of  Toulon  for  the  year  1870  were  615,633  franos 
(about  $123,126),  while  the  income  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  amounted  to  only 
239,548  francs  (about  $47,908). 

()thrb  Fkbngh  pbisons. — Careful  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  im- 
prisonment in  the  other  F  rench  prisons  was  unaccompanied  by  labor  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth*  century.  Prison  lif<%  in  the  Bastille,  the  Conciergerie,  the 
Qrand  and  the  Petit  Chiltelet,  For-r£v6que,  TAbbaye,  Bic6tre,  la  Force,  Saint- 
Martin,  Saint-£Ioi,  and  la  Salp6tri^re  was  either  of  great  severity  or  of  great  laxity. 
The  prisoners  were  either  kept  in  dungeons,  called  cachoU,  <mbl%eUe9^  ooioiioiw,  am  mBni, 
without  sufficient  air,  room,  iood,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  or  they  could 
congregate,  converse,  play  games,  eat  and  drink  what  they  could  afford  to  pay  for,  and 
live  in  rooms  which  they  could  rent  at  prices  regulated  by  a  fixed  tariff;  but  always 
would  they  lead  a  life  of  enforced  idleness,  at  least  so  far  as  regulated  prison  labor  is 
concerned. 

A  motley  crowd  was  gathered  in  some  of  ^e  prisons,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
prisoners  of  state  and  vagabonds,  criminals  and  debtors,  insano  and  sick,  all  promis- 
cuously mixed  up. 

That  such  a  system  was  deleterious  to  all  parties  concerned,  that  it  was  fruitful  of 
tiie  most  evil  consequences,  that  the  enforced  idleness  gradually,  but  surely,  under- 
mined moral  and  physical  health,  soon  became  apparent  in  an  age  in  which  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot  lived,  at  a  period  when  the  first  clouds,  premonitory  of  that  stoon 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  the  whole  civilized  world—the  French  revolution— 
gathered  at  the  horizon. 

By  a  declaration  of  King  Louis  XVI  (1774-1792),  dated  August  30,  1780,  it  was  di- 
rected that  airy  and  spacious  infirmaries  should  be  constructed  for  the  sick,  that 
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8eparat45  pli&coB  of  coulmement  aDd  coarU  eliould  be  provided  for  men  and  women  and 
for  priaoners  of  different  classes,  and  tliat  all  undorground  dongeons  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

In  conseq  aence  of  this  royal  declaration  several  important  changes  took  place.  The 
prisons  For-r^v^ue  and  Petit  Ch&telet  were  entirely  abolished  and  the  prisoners 
transferred  to  other  prisons.  Debtors  were  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  the  criminals 
to  the  Conciergerie  or  the  Grand  Ch^telet.  The  Abbaye  became  a  prison  exclusively 
for  the  military  or  guards  and  for  such  debtors  as  were  men  of  rank.  The  prisons  of 
Saint-Martin  and  Saint-£loi  were  set  apart  for  women. 

The  prison  of  Bic6tre  was  but  slightly  affected  by  this  attempt  at  regulating  the 
then  existing  prison  system.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  more  of  a 
general  hospital  for  men  (as  the  Salp^tri^re  was  for  women)  than  a  prison. 

So  far,  however,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  any  kind  of  regulated  labor 
in  any  of  the  prisons  of  Paris  or  of  the  provinces.  The  enforced  idleness  of  the  prison- 
ers, taken  in  connection  with  the  crowded  condition  of  nearly  all  the  prisons,  became 
rapidly  a  fertile  source  of  diseases  of  all  kinds,  predominant  among  them  scurvy  of  the 
most  malignant  type. 

Howard,  writing  about  1784,  says,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing :  **  The  French 
are  now  sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  confining  i>er8ons  in  idleness ;  for  of  late  they 
have  here  [Bic6tre]  set  their  prisoners  to  work.  I  saw  in  1783  120  employed  in  three 
rooms,  engaged  in  polishing,  etc.,  plate  glass;  and  the  water  was  drawn  by  72  pris- 
oners, in  three  sets,  each  set  working  one  hour  at  a  time  and  five  hours  in  a  day. 
They  draw  IG  buckets  an  hour  and  about  240  buckets  daily,  and  are  paid  for  each 
bucket  two  sous  and  a  half.  The  prisoners  are  much  healthier  than  they  wore  at  my 
former  visits."  (a) 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  kind  and  amount  of  labor  i>erformed  in  drawing 
the  water,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  briefly  the  well  at  Bicdtro  which  Howard 
styles  *'  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  "  and  the  method  of  drawing  water  adopted  previ- 
ous to  employing  convict  labor.  The  well  is  15  feet  in  diameter  and  210  feet  deep ; 
there  were  2  buckets,  each  holding  about  3  hogsheads,  drawn  up  by  horses.  A  bucket 
was  drawn  up  in  five  minutes,  and  about  500  hogsheads  daily ;  three  horses  were  work- 
ing at  a  time,  and  twelve  kept  for  the  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above,  and  noting  the  fact  that  24  women  were  employed 
at  needle- work  in  the  hoase  of  correction  at  Bordeaux,  no  further  mention  of  convict 
labor  is  made  by  Howard. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  end 
of  the  first  empire,  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  convict  labor.  Alboize  and  Ma- 
quet  state  that  the  female  convicts  at  theMadelonnettes  (an  auxiliary  prison  to  that 
of  Saint-Laiaro  for  females)  were  put  to  work,  and  give  the  following  figures :  136 
at  sowing  and  laundering,  GG  at  carding,  and  17  at  gum  working,  with  8G  females  un- 
occopied,  and  151  sick,  (b)  In  April,  1831,  the  character  of  the  prison  was  changed, 
the  women  were  all  sent  to  Saint-Lazare,  and  this  establishment  destined  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Juvenile  offenders.  These  remained  till  September  11,  183G,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Roquette  prison.  But  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1838,  the  Madelon- 
nettes  prison  was  constituted  a  regular  house  of  detention,  and  received  adults  un- 
der accusation,  and  javoniles  arrested  or  convicted  under  article  GG  of  the  penal  code. 
In  1842  there  were  two  worksltops  connected  with  this  prison,  one  for  the  manufacture 
of  list  shoes,  the  other  for  boot  and  shoe  soling.  Later  on,  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
director  the  number  of  workshops  was  increased  to  nine,  as  follows:  1  tailor  shop,  3 
list  shoemaking shops,  1  boot  and  shoemaker  shop,  1  blacksmith  shop,  1  cabinetmakers' 
shop,  1  whalebone  shop,  and  1  boot  and  shoe  soling  shop.  No  figures  are  given, 
showing  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured. 

At  Saint-Lazare  the  convicts  (all  females)  worked,  in  1845,  from  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  two  hours'  intermission  during  the  day. 


a  John  Howard :  State  of  Priaona,  etc.,  3d  ed.,  page  174. 
b  Alboise  and  Maqnet :  Priaona  do  I'Earopo,  toL  8,  p.  173. 
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There  is  a  workshop  for  sewing  and  one  each  for  the  following  oconpations :  Lace 
work,  suspender  making,  underclothing,  and  pasteboard  articles.  The  con iractor  pa  j« 
the  convicts  according  to  a  fixed  tariff,  and  has  to  provide  fuel  and  light  for  Ibo  work- 
shops. 

At  the  Sainte-P€lagie  prison  (mainly  for  debtors)  there  were,  in  1838,  two  workshops 
for  list  shoes,  a  shoe-soling  shop,  a  tailor  shop,  a  shop  for  coloring  prints,  a  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  camping  tents  and  satchels,  and  finally  a  gunsmith  shop.  This  last 
shop  was  started  first  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  furbishing  the  anus  of  the  na- 
tional guard.  From  the  very  beginning  the  bayonets  wore  excluded  firom  the  shop ; 
then  the  hammers  were  unscrewed  before  the  guns  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pris- 
oners ;  then  the  entire  lock  was  taken  off,  so  that  finally  there  was  nothing  lefl  to 
do  but  the  repairing  of  the  wood- work  and  the  cleaning  of  the  barrels.  As  this  kind 
of  limited  work  did  not  sufficiently  remunerate  the  contractor  the  entire  shop  was 
abolished.  The  workshops  were  open  twelve  hours,  and  heated  and  lighted  daring 
the  working  days  by  the  contractor.  The  average  earnings  were  about  30  cents  a 
day  per  capita,  of  which  one-third  was  paid  to  the  prisoner  every  Sunday,  one-thiid 
was  set  apart  as  a  saving  fund  to  bo  remitted  to  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge from  the  prison,  and  the  other  third  went  to  the  general  contractor  of  the  works. 

It  appears  then  from  the  foregoing  that  severe  labor  was  exacted  only  from  those 
convicts  who  were  found  guilty  of  grave  crimes  and  were  sentenced  to  perform  this 
labor  in  the  bagnios. 

Crimes  of  a  lesser  degree  were  punished  with  incarceration  in  prisons  such  as  wen 
mentioned.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centoiy 
prisoners  of  difierent  sexes  were  placed  in  separate  places  of  detention,  as  were  also 
juvenile  offenders,  for  whom  special  houses  of  ^correction  were  established  from  1831 
to  1836,  with  an  experimental  agricultural  station  at  Mettray  in  1839,  which  has  so  far 
proved  to  be  beneficial  ai><}  truly  reformatory  to  the  young  offenders. 

The  modkrn  system. — Before  describing  the  mode  of  employing  conviot  labor  in 
France  a  brief  statement  will  be  given  of  the  penitentiary  system  at  present  existiog 
in  that  country,  including  the  classification  of  convicts  by  law. 

All  penal  establishments,  excepting  those  for  military  and  naval  convicts,  which 
the  war  and  navy  departments  respectively  control,  are  placed  under  the  authority 
of  a  central  direction  which  is  dependent  on  the  home  department. 

French  law  inflicts  four  sorts  of  penalties  besides  death. 

A.  Penal  servitude  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  Convicts  so  sentenced  an 
transported  to  ultramarine  settlements,  where  l^y  law  they  are  employed  at  the  haidest 
labor  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  government  and  without  being  entitled  to  the 
slightest  remuneration.  As  will  be  stated  subsequently,  the  rigor  of  these  legal  re- 
quirements is  much  tempered  in  their  application.  Women  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude are  very  seldom  transported,  and  then  only  at  their  request  and  in  jmrticnlsr 
cases,  for  instance,  when  their  husbands  are  transported  and  they  are  allowed  by  spe- 
cial favor,  to  join  them.  Usually  they  pay  their  forfeits  in  one  of  the  penitentiaiy 
houses  of  which  mention  is  made  hereafter.  The  places  of  transportation  are  two  in 
number,  New  Caledonia  for  European  convicts,  and  French  Guyana  for  oonTiots 
native  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  colonies.  The  whole  number  of  convicts  who  wera 
transported  during  the  year  1884  was  8,539 ;  1,410  of  whom  were  Arabs  of  Algeria. 

B.  Confinement  for  life,  inflicted  only  on  persons  above  sixty  years  of  age  or  in  a 
few  special  cases,  or  for  a  term  of  years  not  under  five.  Convicts  so  sentenced  are 
confined  in  the  central  prisons  {maisons  centrales  de  force),  where  they  do  certain  work 
not  necessarily  hard,  determined  in  accordance  with  their  individual  aptitude,  and  the 
product  of  which  may  be  in  part  assigned  to  their  own  benefit  at  the  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  central  prisons  are  five  in  number — four  for  male  and  one  for  female 
convicts.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  them,  was,  in  1884  (SIst  of  December),  3,746 
men  and  220  women. 

C.  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  inflicted  for  minor  offences 
Convicts  of  this  class  are  confined  in  the  central  houses  of  correction  (maimHu  cem- 
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tralet  de  correoHon),  or,  when  the  terms  of  their  penalty  do  not  exceed  one  year,  in  the 
oommon  departmental  prisons.  They  are  also  required  to  work,  but  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  choosing  the  sort  of  labor  they  like,  as  far  as  thet  special  regulations  of  their 
place  of  confinement  make  it  possible,  and  thoy  have  a  legal  claim  on  a  share  of  the 
products  of  their  labor.  The  central  houses  of  correction  are  fourteen  in  number — 
ten  for  male  and  four  for  female  convicts.  The  sum  total  of  the  convicts  confined  in 
them  was,  in  1884, 8,873  men  and  997  women. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Algeria  two  central  houses,  one  for  male,  the  other  for  female 
convicts,  and  one  agricultural  penal  settlemeut  for  male  convicts.  In  1884  the  sum 
total  of  the  penitentiary  population  of  Algeria  was  1,962  men  and  23  women.  We 
must  also  mention  two  agricultural  penal  settlements  for  male  convicts — most  of  them 
Arabs — in  Corsica.    Their  inmates  are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  departmental  prisons — which  are  the  property,  not  of  the  state  as  the  other 
penitentiary  buildings,  but  of  the  departments  (although  under  the  management  of 
the  central  penitentiary  administration) — are  982  in  number,  one  at  least  for  each 
tribunal.  In  fourteen  of  them  the  cellular  system  exists.  The  average  aggregate 
population  of  these  institutions  is  about  29,000  individuals  of  both  sexes,  including 
the  prisoners  who  are  tempoAurily  placed  there  under  arrest  before  trial. 

D.  Detention  for  a  term  of  years,  decreed  for  particular  offences  of  high  treason  or 
of  a  political  character.  Convicts  of  this  kind  were  formerly  confined  in  fortresses ; 
now  they  pay  their  forfeit  in  private  cells  of  certain  prisons.  They  are  not  constrained 
to  labor,  and  are  governed  by  si>ecial  and  comparatively  lenient  regulations. 

Another  kind  of  penal  establishment  may  be  mentioned,  specially  designed  for  con- 
victs, under  age,  of  both  sexes,  that  is,  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those 
who  are  sentenced  for  two  years  or  more  are  confined  in  four  special  houses  of  cor- 
rection. Their  inmates  in  1884  numbered  394.  Those  who  are  sentenced  to  a  minor 
punishment,  and  those  who  are  judged  ''.to  have  acted  without  discernment'^  and 
have  been  committed  till  they  are  of  age  to  the  guardianship  of  the  government,  are 
placed  in  special  establishments  of  a  reformatory  character,  where  they  are  compel leil 
to  certain  labors  and  are  taught  manual  trades.  These  establishments  are  six  in  num- 
ber for  boys — five  agricultural  settlements,  where  mechanical  trades  also  are  prac- 
tised, and  one  maritime  settlement.  Their  total  population  was,  in  1884  (31st  of  De- 
cember), 2,170  boys.  In  addition,  twenty-one  private  houses  are  allowed  to  receive 
boys  of  this  class  under  the  superintendence  of  the  government's  agents.  Thoy  con- 
tained in  1884,  2,998  boys. 

A  house  of  this  character  has  also  been  established  for  girls  as  an  experiment  at  the 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbette,  director  of  penitentiary  administration.  It  is  located 
at  Auberive,  Seine  at  Mame. 

With  this  exception  girls  of  this  class  are  committed  to  private  charitable  houses 
which  receive  from  the  government  pecuniary  help  and  are  controlled  by  the  peni- 
tentiary agents.    These  houses  contained,  in  1884,  1,198  girls. 

The  officers  and  agents  of  all  ranks  employed  by  the  penitentiary  administration 
are  about  6,000  in  number,  for  France  and  Algeria.  The  average  expenditure  of  this 
department  is  nearly  29.000,000  francs  (about  $5,800,000). 

Two  systems  are  in  praotioe  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  viz  :  (A)  by  con- 
tract, and  ^B)  for  public  account. 

A.  This  system  is  practised  in  fifteen  of  the  nineteen  central  prisons  and  houses  of 
correction,  according  to  the  following  regulations : 

For  each  of  these  houses  the  government  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  private  cit- 
izen—the lowest  bidder  at  a  public  auction  held  for  this  purpose — who,  in  return  for 
a  certain  snm  per  day  per  head  for  a  term  of  years,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  conricts,  in  compliance  with  specified  conditions.  He  also  enjoys  the  privilege 
onder  and  by  permission  of  the  administration,  of  subcontracting  with  private  man- 
nfftcturers  for  employing  the  convict  labor,  in  the  following  manner:  This  under- 
contraotor  proposes  to  the  administration  a  certain  trade  and  a  rate  of  prices  per  <lay  to 
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be  paid  for  each  conviot's  work.  An  inquiry  is  institnted  in  order  to  coinpftre  this 
rate  of  prices  with  tliose  that  are  paid  to  free  laborers  in  the  same  trade  iu  the  dis- 
trict where  the  penitentiary  is  situated.  But  convict  labor  is  yalaed  at  less  than 
free  labor  for  several  reasons  that  are  at  once  understood.  In  fact,  convict  labor  is 
much  inferior  to  frpe  labor  on  account  of  the  ill-feeling  of  most  of  tbo  convicts,  of 
their  unskilfnlness,  many  of  them  being  employed  in  trades  which  they  have  uover 
practised,  and  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  supply  them  with  congenial  or 
suitable  work.  Its  product,  too,  is  often  inferior  to  that  of  free  labor,  and  frequently 
there  is  a  notable  waste  of  raw  material.  Moreover,  contractors  who  employ  con- 
victs are  put  to  unusual  expenses ;  they  must  subordinate  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  their  work  to  penitentiary  regulations;  they  nee<l  more  ami,  particu- 
larly, abler  overseers ;  and,  finally,  they  are  compelled  to  supply  the  convicts  with 
work  for  all  workdays  in  the  year,  without  any  stoppage,  whatever  may  bo  the  con- 
dition of  the  market,  even  when  stocks  are  unsalable  and  accumulating.  There- 
fore it  is  only  fair  that  a  not  inconsiderable  abatement  should  bo  allowed  them  fnm 
the  average  price  of  the  free  laborer's  work.  According  to  the  order  of  April  20, 
1844,  this  abatement  was  permanently  fixed  at  20  per  cent.  But  it  was  observed 
that  this  system  ofifered  certain  disadvantages,  now  to'  the  contractor,  again  to  the 
government,  and  it  was  modified  by  the  order  of  April  19,  1882,  which  is  based  on 
another  principle.  According  to  this  order  this  abatement  is  variable,  and  the  rate 
is  settled  in  each  case  only  after  a  circumstantial  inquiry,  in  which  no  element  of 
accurate  information  and  impartial  calculation  is  omitted. 

When  settled  on  that  basis,  the  price  of  the  daywork  of  each  convict  employed  in 
each  trade  is  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  government.  A  i>ortion  of  this  som  is 
retained  by  the  government  in  ortler  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  convict's  maio- 
tenance;  another  portion  is  applied  for  the  convict's  own  benefit,  aa follows: 

(a)  To  convicts  sentenced  to  confinement :  Four-tenths  of  price  of  labor ; 

(6)  To  convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment :  Five-tenths  of  price  of  labor ; 

(c)  To  prisoners  before  trial,  who  are  not  constrained  to  labor,  but  may  ask  for  work 
and  have  a  right  to  obtain  some :  Seven- tenths  of  price  of  labor. 

It  must  be  observed  that  convicts  of  class  (a)  have  no  legal  chum  on  any  fraction 
whatever  of  the  product  of  their  labor,  and  are  indebted  to  the  government's  kind- 
ness for  the  four-tenths  which  is  granted  them.  With  respect  to  convicts  of  classes 
(6)  and  (c),  however,  the  law  acknowledges  their  right  to  a  share  of  their  earain^B, 
but  leaves  the  proportion  to  be  settled  by  the  prison  administration.  The  above  pro- 
portions may  be  modified  according  to  the  behavior  of  the  convict ;  his  share  is  dimin- 
ished as  a  disciplinary  punishment  and  increased  as  a  reward  and  an  encouragement. 
A  trifling  portion  of  this  share  is  placed  at  his  disposal  during  his  confinement,  and 
he  may  spend  it  for  such  purposes  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  penitentiary  regolations, 
in  particular  for  improving  his  diet.  The  largest  portion  is  laid  by  and  paid  into  hk 
hands  on  the  day  he  is  set  free,  in  order  that  he  shall  not  be  thrown  back  into  thp 
community  entirely  destitute. 

B.  The  penitentiaries  where  the  public-account  system  is  practised  are  but  four  in 
number,  besides  the  three  agricultural  settlements  in  Algeria  and  Corsica.  In  these 
the  government  provides  directly  for  the  wants  of  the  convicts  by  means  of  contracts 
with  local  tradesmen,  and  undertakes  also  the  charge  of  supplying  them  with  work. 
In  each  establishment  a  special  inspector  manages  and  controls  the  workmen  (con- 
victs), settles  the  rate  of  their  pay,  regulates  the  production,  etc.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  regulations  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  institutions  of  Class  A.  The 
trades  taught  in  the  institutions  of  Class  B  are  47  iu  number.  It  is  obvious  that 
men  can  be  worked  at  important  industrial  trades  only  in  the  central  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  where  prisoners  are  confined  for  more  than  one  year,  and  where  it 
is  possible  to  organize  labor  in  common.  In  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  term 
of  confinement  is  short,  they  can  be  employed  only  on  unimportant  and  little  remnner- 
ative  work.    In  the  smaller  institutions  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  multiply  industries, 
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ainoe  the  inmatee  are  isolated  from  each  other  and  proper  super  in  tendence  of  their 
work  is  almost  impossible.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  prisoners  of 
4 his  class  are  always  ready  to  work,  and  one  of  the  punishments  most  dreaded  by 
them  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  diversion  of  hard  work  and  to  be  relegated  to  the  dul- 
neas  of  solitude. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  trades,  manufactures,  etc.,  at  which  convicts 
mre  now  employed.  The  most  important  and  profitable  of  them  are  indicated  by  the 
mark  *.  It  may  be  easily  discerned  which  of  them  can  be  carried  on  only  in  insti- 
tutions where  convicts  are  confined  in  common,  and  which  are  especially  practised 
by  female  convicts : 

*  Iron  bedsteads.  *  List  shoes  and  clogs. 
Locksmiths'  work.                                           Paper  and  canvas  bags. 

*  Smithery.  Steel  chains. 

Axle  trees  and  carriage  springs.  Planing  of  metallic  pens. 

*  Iron  and  tin  wares.  *  Stitching  of  school  copybooks. 
Joinery  and  cabinet  work.  Bookbinding  and  boarding. 
Cooperage.  Printing. 

Wood  turning.  *  Shoes  and  wooden  shoes. 

Wood  gilding.  *  Copies  for  tradesmen. 

Cartwrights'  work.  Lint. 

Wire  gauze.  Gasket. 

Silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  weaving.  Pipes. 

Cotton  and  wool  winding.  Combs. 

*  Caning  and  straw  bottoming  of  chairs.     Lineal  measures. 

Tailoring.  *  Mother-of-pearl  and  horn  button  mak* 

*  Brush  making.  ing. 

*  Basket  work.  Preparation  of  hair  for  hairdressers. 

*  Straw  matting.  Artificial  foliage. 

*  Straw  casings  for  bottles.  Glovemakiug. 
Fishing  nets.  Sorting  of  grains. 
Lace  work.  Sorting  of  horsehair. 
Umbrellas.  Stocking  nets. 

Lamp  shades.  Sewing,    especially    shirts   and   canvas 

Perforated  paper.  trousers  for  the  army. 

Bead  wreaths.  Ironing. 

In  the  agricultural  settlements  they  are  employed  in  farming,  drain  making,  stone 
cutting,  brick,  tile,  and  cement  making,  wood  cutting,  and  quarrying.  Moreover,  in 
all  penitentiary  establishments  convicts  may  bo  employed,  either  by  the  contractors 
or  by  the  government,  in  bdokkeeping  and  menial  or  administrative  duties,  etc. 

Convicts  work  eight  hours  a  day  on  an  average,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  Labor  is  stopped  on  Sundays  and  on  regular  holi- 
days—Christmas, Baster  Monday,  Whitsunday,  All  Saints*  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  and 
the  14th  of  July,  the  national  festival. 

When  first  imprisoned  it  is  hardly  possible  for  convicts  to  find  employment  in  the 
trade  in  which  they  were  engaged  when  free.  They  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  em- 
ployed in  handicrafts  for  which  their  skill  and  former  habits  adapt  them,  but  even 
this  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange.  For  instance,  masons,  diggers,  ploughmen,  gar- 
deners, stablemen,  boatmen,  and  many  others  of  similar  avocations  can  very  seldom 
find  like  occupations  in  the  prisons.  The  difficulty  is  still  greater  for  tradesmen, 
clerks,  and  professional  men.  There  are  also  numbers  of  convicts  entirely  ignorant 
of  any  trade  whatever ;  vagrants,  thieves,  robbers,  burglars,  swindlers,  by  profession, 
as  it  were.  Hence  the  necessity  of  assigning  most  to  an  apprenticeship  in  which  few 
•how  good- will,  application,  or  ability.  Those  even  who  can  practise  their  own  trade, 
or  one  like  it,  prove  usually  very  sluggish  and  neglectful ;  some  of  them  take  even  a 
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maligiiAiit  pleasure  in  doing  wrong.  It  mnst  be  said,  however,  that  not  infrequently 
convicte  are  fonnd  who  work  with  their  best  diligenee,  and  are  even  employed  aa 
monitors  of  their  fellow-oonyicts. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  convict  labor  is  far  superior  in  central  prisons,  where 
they  can  be  worked  at  certain  trades  in  common,  superintended  by  the  contractors  as 
oyerseers,  and  where  also  the  conyicts  are  confined  for  a  longer  term  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  and  the  prospect  of  a  not  inconsidarable  stock 
of  money  when  set  free ;  there,  too,  they  generally  take  more  pleasure  in  their  work. 
In  fSMst,  the  sum  total  of  the  production  of  a  certain  number  of  conyicts  is  estimated 
to  be,  as  respects  quantity,  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  fi^ee  work- 
men. This  accords  with  English  experience,  as  given  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
The  valuation  as  to  quality  is  rather  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  may  be  said  that» 
generally  speaking,  the  quality  is  also  decidedly  inferior. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  appears  that  under  the  contract  system  the 
government  has  in  most  cases  no  concern  whatever  with  the  way  in  which  contrac- 
tors dispose  of  the  products  of  the  convict  labor  employed  by  them,  for  such  products 
are  the  property  of  the  contractors  and  are  sold  by  them  to  the  public  exactly  as  the 
products  of  free  labor.  But  in  the  institutions  managed  on  the  public-account  sys- 
tem the  case  is  difiEerent.  The  articles  made  by  the  convicts  are  the  property  of  the 
government  and  are  never  sold.  In  these  prisons  the  convicts  work  exclusively  for 
the  prison  department,  not  even  for  any  other  public  department.  In  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  a  rather  important  number  of  male  i^d  female  convicts  is  employed  in 
making  clothes  for  the  {penitentiary  population.  In  the  large  central  prison  at  Melon 
there  is  a  printing  office  which  is  operated  only  for  the  prison  department's  use,  print- 
ing official  reports  and  administrative  papers.  In  the  agricultural  penal  settlements 
and  in  the  reformatories  for  juveniles  convict  labor  is  exclusively  employed  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  establishment  or  of  other  penitentiary  establishmeats. 
Consequently  the  prison  department  receives  no  orders  for  any  products.  Contrac- 
tors do,  but  the  government  has  no  concern  therein 

The  system  now  in  vogue  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  April,  1882,  which  cancelled  all  prior  ones.  This  law  modified  the  proceedings 
of  the  prison  department  wifch  respect  to  the  contract  system,  especially  in  convert- 
ing the  set  rate  of  20  per  cent,  into  a  variable  rate  for  the  abatement  allowed  to  con- 
tractors on  the  price  per  day  of  the  convict's  work.  This  rate  is  now  settled  according 
to  circumstances.  The  director  of  the  penitentiary  in  question  first  considers  the 
contractor's  proposals ;  he  then  consults  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  district— 
the  competent  chamber  of  syndics— and,  after  an  amicable  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractor, refers  the  whole  matter  to  the  minister  for  the  home  department — the  ao- 
thorlty  of  last  resort — who  decides  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  special  com- 
mittee (general  inspectors  of  the  administrative  departments,  i>enitentiary  section). 
No  other  modification  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  for  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  regulations  of  the  prison  department  concerning  convict  labor. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  an  experiment  tried  by  the  present  director  with  a 
view  to  organize  public  reformatories  for  girls ;  but  this  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  question.  However,  good  hopes  are  entertained  of  improvement  in  female  moral- 
ity amongst  the  lowest  classes  when  all  the  girls  shall  be  committed  to  the  govern- 
ment's guardianship  till  they  are  of  age,  and  are  carefully  trained  and  taught  a 
remunerative  trade,  which  is  but  very  imperfectly  done  in  the  private  charitable 
institutions  (generally  ill-mai>aged)  in  which  they  are  confined  for  the  present. 

Convicto  are  never  employed  on  any  public  works  outside  the  precincts  of  their 
place  of  confinement,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  transported  convicts,  of  whom 
mention  will  soon  be  made. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  government  does  not  obtain  any  great  pecuniary  benefit 
by  employing  convicts  in  any  way.  The  contemplated  end  is  an  entirely  moral  one. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  convicts  with  work,  for  the  triple  par- 
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pose  of  giving  them  opportuDity  to  earn  some  money  during  their  confinement,  of 
saving  them  from  the  demoralization  engendered  by  idleness,  and  of  keeping  them 
iu  health  as  well  as  in  order.  Nevertheless,  the  profit  which  results  to  the  govern- 
ment from  employing  convict  labor  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  yearly  subsidies 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  convicts  rise  to  the  sum  of  12,000,000  francs  (|2,400,000), 
and  every  diminution  of  this  heavy  charge  is  welcome.  In  one  of  the  central  prisons 
the  labor  is  so  far  productive  that,  all  the  wants  of  the  convicts  being  provided  for, 
the  government  makes  a  profit  of  one  centime  (one-fifth  of  a  cent)  i>er  head  per  day, 
paid  by  the  general  contractor.  This  is,  indeed,  the  single  instance  of  a  net  profit 
Foallze<l  by  the  prison  department,  and  it  is  a  paltry  one. 

Free  laborers  are  never  permitted  to  work  together  with  convicts,  save  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  overseers  or  agents  of  the  contractor,  who  alone  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
penitentiary  premises. 

Something  further  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  convict's  daily  earnings  may  be  of 
value.  These  vary  greatly,  of  course,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual,  to 
his  industry  and  general  behavior,  and  also  to  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  his  earnings  which  is  assigned  him.  Very  few  of  them 
earn  less  than  1  frauo  (about  20  cents)  a  day ;  female  convicts  sometimes  earn  a  few 
centimes  (a  cent  or  two)  loss.  A  small  number  of  the  best  workmen  earn  from  3^  to  3 
francs  (50  to  GO  cents),  but  only  iu  the  classes  where  the  prox>ortion  of  earnings  as- 
signed for  their  own  benefit  is  one-half  or  seven-tenths,  and  when  this  share  is  in- 
creased by  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  on  account  of  good  behavior. 

Transported  convicts,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  are  much  more  rigorously 
treated  in  all  respects  than  convicts  sentenced  to  confinement  in  penitentiaries.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  x^tescnt  tendency  in  all  penitentiary  questions  being  in  the  direction 
of  leniency,  the  severity  of  the  legal  requirements  is  tempered  in  practice ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  most  criminals  prefer  trans])ortation  to  confinement,  and  not  seldom 
convicts  confined  in  a  central  prison  commit  a  crime  in  the  prison,  upon  one  of  their 
fellow-convicts  or  one  of  their  keepers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  sent  to  New 
Caledonia,  depending  on  the  well-known  and  oxcossive  leniency  of  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  Mr.  Grdvy,  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  of 
death  (if  that  be  adjudgei^;  to  that  of  transportation.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  transported  convicts  should  be  employed  on  public  works,  roods,  railways, 
canals,  drain  making,  unloading  boats,  and,  generally  speaking,  at  all  kinds  of  hard 
and  perilous  labor.  This  is  done,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  but  there  are  still  great  in- 
consistencies in  the  application  of  the  new  system  of  penal  servitude.  When  put  to 
some  hanl  labor  convicts  pretend  to  be  too  ill,  and  not  infrequently  are  heard  to  say, 
"  I  won't  do  it"  ,•  "  I  am  no  sailor,  to  work  so  hard,"  or  words  to  that  eflect. 

Transported  convicts,  while  not  kept  idle,  are  seldom  employed  in  useful  labor 
for  the  government.  Some  are  employed  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  work  by 
the  colonists,  who  contract  for  their  labor  with  the  prison  department  by  auction  or 
private  agreement.  In  New  Caledonia,  for  instance,  some  rather  important  nickel 
uiinos  are  worked  by  convicts  hired  in  that  way  by  a  private  contractor.  In  such 
cases  it  may  happen  that  convicts  work  together  with  European  or  native  free 
laborers;  but  iu  all  cases  they  are  looked  after  by  the  ofiicers  of  tlie  prison  depart- 
ment. Convicts  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  good  conduct  may  be  allowed 
to  practise  some  trade  iu  ouo  of  the  settlements  of  the  islands,  and  even  to  be  em- 
ployed by  private  persons  in  menial  duties,  in  which  case  they  enjoy  a  quasi-liberty. 
Although  transported  convicts  have  no  legal  claim  on  any  share  of  the  product  of 
their  labor,  three- tenths  of  it  is  generally  set  aside  to  be  paid  them  when  set  free ; 
this  sum  may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  their  more  or  less  satisfactory 
deportment.  This  does  not  refer,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  transported  for  life,  who 
receive  no  share  of  their  earnings,  save  a  trifiing  sum  given  to  them  for  such  per- 
sonal uses  as  the  penitentiary  regulations  admit.  In  fine,  with  its  present  organiza- 
tion, the  system  of  ultramarine  transportation  is  very  burdensome  to  the  government. 
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nOIiliAKD. 

Howard  foand  in  Holland  tho  condition  of  the  prisons  much  the  same  as  in  Ger- 
many.   He  says: 

'^  The  states  do  not  transport  convicts ;  but  men  are  put  to  labor  in  the  rasp  hooses 
and  women  to  proper  work  in  the  spin  houses  upon  this  professed  maxim :  Make 
them  diligent  and  they  will  be  honest.  The  rasping  logWood,  which  was  formerly 
the  principal  work  done  by  tho  male  convicts,  is  now  in  many  places  performed  at 
the  mills  much  cheaper;  and  tho  Dutch  findiug  woollen  manufactures  more  profita- 
ble, have  lately  set  up  several  of  thorn  in  these  houses  of  correction.  In  some  the 
work  of  the  robust  prisoners  does  not  only  support  them  but  they  have  a  little  extra 
time  to  earn  somewhat  for  their  better  living  in  prison  or  for  their  benefit  after- 
wards." (a) 

The  sentences  to  these  houses  were  for  seven,  ton,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  as  high 
as  ninety-nine  years,  but  seldom  for  life ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  industry  and 
good  behavior  reductions  were  made  in  the  sentences  of  the  well-coD ducted. 

The  labor  of  the  prisoners  was  not  snfiicient  to  maintain  those  houses,  though  all 
were  kept  at  work  suited  to  their  strength  and  capacity.  (&) 

In  Holland,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  we  have  incidental  evidence  that  tho  employ- 
ment of  criminal  labor  began  long  before  the  time  of  Howard,  for  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Delft,  in  1781,  he  found  over  the  gate  of  the  house  of  correction  *'  a  represen- 
tation of  two  men  rasping  logwood,  and  the  city  arms,  dated  1682.'' (o) 

At  this  prison  he  found  all  the  prisoners  engaged  in  woollen  manufacture,  the 
women  spinning,  carding,  etc.,  the  men  weaving  from  coarse  to  very  fine  cloth.  Their 
task  was  to  earn  thirty-five  stivers  (70  cents)  a  week.  Those  who  earned  more  were 
allowed  half  of  the  surplus,  (d) 

In  the  rasp-house  at  Rotterdam  the  prisoners  were  variously  omp  loyed — the  men 
at  rasping  logwood,  combing,  spinning,  and  carding  wool,  making  fish  nets,  and 
sorting  cofiee  berries,  the  women  at  spinning  wool  and  flax,  carding  hair,  etc.  (d) 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Middleburg,  the  prisoners  were  weaving  cloth  or 
sacking  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  that  at  Breda  they  were  making  a  coano 
carpeting,  (d)  * 

At  the  Leyden  house  of  correction  the  prisoners  were  all  employed  in  spinning 
wool,  ((f) 

In  the  rasp  and  spin  house  at  Groningen  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  wore  employed 
in  spinning  wool.  Over  the  gate  of  this  institution  was  the  inscription :  VUianm 
semina — otium  lahore  exiiauriendum.  Anno  16G4.  The  seed  of  vice — ^idleness — is  to  be 
removed  by  labor.    Anno  1664.  (c) 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  tho  veiy 
general  utilization  of  convict  labor  in  this  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  indica- 
tions of  a  still  earlier  beginning. 

The  following  short  account  of  prison  discipline  in  the  Netherlands  is  derived 
mainly  from  Dr.  Wincs's  ^' State  of  Prisons,''  which  gives  the  condition  of  affairs  as 
they  existed  in  1879 : 

There  are  four  classes  of  prisons:  (1)  Central  prisons  for  those  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  eighteen  months  or  more ;  (2)  detention  prisons  for  those  sentenced  for 
less  than  eighteen  months ;  (3)  houses  of  arrest  for  those  sentenced  for  three  months 
or  less,  and  (4)  police  or  cantonal  prisons  for  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
one  month  or  less.  In  tho  prisons  of  the  last  three  classes  are  also  confined  prisoners 
awaiting  triaL 

Cellular  and  associated  imprisonment  both  exist,  but  cellular  separation  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  half  tho  sentence  awarded,  and  in  no  case  for  a  longer  period  than 
two  years. 

a  John  Howard :  State  of  Prisons,  etc,  p.  45.  b  IdmUt  pw  46. 

0  i<(#m,  p.  62.  d  Idem,  pp.  47-53.  e  Idem,  p.  •4. 
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There  are  several  prisons  on  the  eellnlar  plan,  bat  in  the  majority  of  the  prisons  the 
two  kinds  of  imprisonment  exist  side  by  side.  In  the  matter  of  classification  of  pris- 
oners nothing  more  is  attempted  than  the  separation  of  hardened  criminals  from 
other  offenders. 

Imprisonment  is  either  simple  detention  or  accompanied  by  hard  labor. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  is  paid  to 
tliem.  This  proportion  yaries  with  different  classes  of  prisoners,  ranging  from  40  per 
cent,  for  civil  and  military  prisoners  sentenced  to  simple  confinement,  to  70  per  cent* 
for  the  prisoners  confined  :n  the  short-term  prisons. 

The  prisons  are  maintained  by  a  charge  npon  the  state  appropriations,  the  product 
of  the  prisoners'  labor  being  inconsiderable. 

This  labor  is  industrial  only,  never  penal,  and  embraci^  a  great  variety  of  trades, 
most  of  which  are  followed  under  direction  of  outside  contractors ;  but  the  public- 
accouBt  system  is  also  pursued,  the  state  famishing  materials  and  machinery. 

Throaghout  the  entire  country  it  is  said  that  about  one  prisoner  out  of  four  is  igno 
rant  of  a  trade  at  the  time  of  commitment,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  impart  to  each  the  knowledge  of  some  useful  calling  during  the 
period  of  his  incarceration. 

The  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  a  main  idea,  and  to  this  end,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  a  course  of  good  conduct,  remissions  of  sentence  not  exceeding  six  months  are 
granted  to  such  well-conducted  prisoners  as,  having  originally  been .  sentenced  for 
three  years  or  more,  have  undergone  at  least  one-half  of  their  sentence. 

There  are  no  official  chaplains  attached  to  the  prisons  of  Holland,  but  in  all  the 
central  prisons  and  houses  of  detention,  and  in  most  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  the  duties 
of  chaplain  are  confide<l  to  ministers  of  each  religious  denomination  residing  in  the 
parish.  These  duties  consist  in  performing  religious  services  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  in  making  pastoral  visits,  and  in  imparting  religious  instruction.  Schools  also 
exist  in  the  first  three  classes  of  prisons,  and  all  prisoners,  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  rea<l  and  write  when  received,  are  obliged  to  receive  that 
instruction. 

The  government  does  not  charge  itself  with  the  care  of  liberated  prisoners,  but  the 
directors  of  many  of  the  prisons  use  strenuous  efforts  to* secure  employment  for  them, 
and  generally  with  success. 

There  is  also  a  society  of  charitable  ]>ersons  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners  both  during  and  after  their  incarceration.  This  society  has  some 
forty  branches  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  has  individual  members  at  many 
places  where  there  are  no  branches  of  the  society.  It  accomplishes  much  good  for  the 
liberated  prisoners,  in  the  way  of  providing  employment,  procuring  tools,  furnishing 
tlie  means  of  emigrating,  etc. 

BEIiGIDM. 

Howard  found  the  employment  of  criminal  labor  to  bo  as  general  in  Austrian 
Flanders  [Belgium]  as  in  Germany  or  Holland,  and  ho  refers  to  quite  a  number  of 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in  which  he  found  various  industries  carried  on. 
From  these  we  will  select  only  two.  The  first  is  the  large  house  of  correction  near  Vi  1  - 
voorde  [Vilvoorden]  which  at  the  time  of  Howard's  first  visit  in  177S  was  in  process 
of  erection.  This  prison  was  built  on  the  eellnlar  plan,  with  associated  labor  by  day, 
but  the  sexes  were  kept  entirely  separate,  and  prisoners  for  life  were  kept  separate 
from  those  sentenced  for  a  limited  term. 

In  December,  1781,  there  were  168  men  and  86  women  in  this  prison.  They  were 
clad  in  a  uniform,  and  were  employed  in  weaving,  spinning  cotton  and  flax,  making 
clothes  and  slioes,  mending  linen,  and  making  lace,  (a) 

The  second  example  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  the  Maiaon  de  Force,  at  Ghent. 
This,  like  the  prison  at  Vilvoorde,  was  a  new  prison,  and  was  only  partly  finished 

e  John  Howard :  Stnto  of  Prisons,  eto.«  pp.  142«  148. 
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when  vieitod  by  Howard.  It  was  erected  in  great  measare  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  Count  Yilain  XIV,  and  was  conducted  upon  whac  was  afterward  called 
the  "Auburn"  system  in  this  country— that  of  cellular  separation  at  night  and 
associated  labor  by  day. 

The  prison  was  divided  into  various  wards,  whereof  one  was  for  women,  a  seoond 
for  vagrants  and  petty  offenders,  a  third  for  male  criminals,  etc.  It  was  conaidered 
a  model  prison,  and  indeed,  in  the  perfection  of  its  rules  and  the  utilization  of  the 
labor  of  its  inmates,  it  was  perhaps  not  far  behind  our  most  feunons  prisons  of  to-day. 
As  this  prison  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  modem  peni- 
tentiary system,  we  quote  somewhat  at  length  from  Howard's  description  of  it.  He 
says: 

"There  is  at  Ghent  a  new  prison  building  by  the  states  of  Austrian  Flanden.  It 
is  a  house  of  correction  for  those  provinces  (as  that  at  Vilvoorde  for  Austrian  Brabant) 
and  is  called  La  Maiaon  de  Force,  It  is  situated  near  a  canal.  The  plan  is  an  octagon ; 
only  four  sides  finished ;  in  one  of  them  were,  in  1775,  159  men  crinunals ;  in  1776, 
191.    Another  of  the  sides  is  for  women,  of  whom  there  were  59. 

•  •»»••  • 

"  In  order  to  the  admission  of  a  prisoner,  previous  notice  must  be  given  by  the  city 
or  province  that  sends  him.  When  ho  comes  he  is  shaved  and  washed ;  a  surgeon 
examines  him,  and  if  healthy  he  is  clothed  with  the  uniform  of  the  house,  viz :  a  linen 
coat  and  breeches,  and  cloth  waistcoat,  which  are  marked  with  iha  number  of  his 
room ;  to  it  he  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  orderly  of  the  prisoners,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  that  service,  and  who  also  acquaints  him  with  the  rules  of  the  house. 
Commitment  from  one  year  to  twenty  op  more,  according  to  their  crimes. 

"  A  bell  is  rung  in  the  morning  to  summon  the  prisoners  into  the  dining-room;  in 
the  summer  at  five,  in  winter  the  hour  varies  with  the  length  of  the  days.  HiJf  ao 
hour  after  the  bell  rings  their  names  are  called  over,  and  they  go  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel.  They  are  then  allowed  half  an  hour  tor  breakfast.  At  noon  they  have  two 
hours  for  dinner,  making  their  beds  (which  in  fair  weather  they  bring  oat  to  air), 
and  for  recreation.  I  was  present  during  the  whole  time  the  men  criminals  were  at 
dinner,  and  much  admired  the  regularity,  decency,  and  order  with  which  the  whole 
was  conducted.  Everything  was  done  at  a  word  given  by  a  director ;  no  noise  or 
cczifusion  appeared ;  and  this  company  of  near  190  stout  criminals  was  governed 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  the  most  sober  and  well-disposed  assembly  in  civil 
society.  At  night  they  have  an  hour  for  supper,  etc.  The  bell  gives  notice  of  all 
these  successive  hours;  it  is  rung  at  a  window  over  the  gateway  by  a  sentinel  who 
there  overlooks  the  whole  court,  and,  should  there  be  any  disturbance,  is  to  give  tiie 
alarm  to  a  company  who  kept  guard.  There  are  eight  small  rooms  {oaekoiB)  without 
beds  for  the  punishment  of  the  refractory,  but  I  always  found  them  empty. 

"  On  the  ground-floors  of  the  building  are  work-rooms.  Those  for  the  men  are  too 
small  for  the  looms,  etc.  The  women's  work-room  is  170  feet  long,  2G  wide,  and  9  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch.  In  this  many  were  spinning  and  combing  wool,  mending 
linen,  etc.    Others  were  washing  the  linen  in  places  proper  for  that  purpose. 

"An  exact  account  is  kept  of  every  circumstance  relating  to  each  man's  work,  in  a 
book  that  has  fourteen  columns. 

"  The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  prisoners. 

"  The  second,  the  sort  of  stuff  on  which  each  man  is  employed ;  as  shalloon,  cloth, 
dimity,  etc. 

"  The  third,  the  number  that  is  marked  on  the  piece. 

"The  fourth,  the  day  it  was  begun. 

"  The  fifth,  the  day  it  was  finished. 

"  The  sixth,  measure  of  the  whole  piece. 

"  The  seventh,  number  of  working  days  the  prisoner  was  upon  it. 

"  The  eighth,  the  toskHue  per  day. 

"  The  ninth,  surplus  work  upon  the  piece  beyond  task. 

"  The  tenth,  price  of  the  piece  per  ell. 
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''Tho  oloYonth,  obseryations  on  oooasional  circumstanooB,  sacli  as  siok,  lame,  diffi- 
cult work,  lirst  piece,  etc. 

"  Tlio  twelfth,  payment  to  prisoners  for  surplos  work. 

"Tbe  thirteenth,  deficiency  of  task. 

''The  foorteonth,  punishment  for  the  default. 

**  This  last  column  is  written  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  I  saw  in  it :  often, 
excuse;  sometimes,  make  n\y  in  next  piece;  sometimes,  to  work  alone — to  brea4l  and 
nvater;  seldom,  to  rasping  logwood. 

•  •••••« 

*'  I  revisited  this  prison  in  1778  with  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  found  they  were 
still  carrying  on  a  well-regulated  manufactory.  There  were  two  hundred  and  eighty 
men  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  women.  These  latter  had  on  the  house 
olothes,  and  were  at  work.  Most  of  them  were  spinning  or  knitting,  raugod  in  proper 
order,  attentive  and  quiet.  I  was  informed  that  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed  one- 
fifth  of  their  earnings  for  themselves.  I  brought  home  specimens  of  the  cloth,  as  I 
did  of  the  paper  from  Brussels;  which  I  mention, because  I  know  an  idea  has  pre- 
vailed that  no  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  by  convicts  to  any  valuable  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  number  of  criminals  in  December,  1781,  was  two  hundred  and  six.  They 
were  spinning,  weaving,  making  nets,  making  and  mending  clothes,  or  working  in 
^he  bakehouse  and  kitchen,  and  appeared  clean  and  healthy. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

''  In  another  quarter  the  number  of  petty  offenders  was  a  hundred  and  six,  who  were 
employed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  criminals  above  mentioned,  except  some  who 
worked  as  carpenters,  turners,  and  smiths  for  the  use  of  the  house.  On  the  women's 
side  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were  washing,  spinning,  making  and  mend- 
ing the  linen,  or  at  work  in  the  kitchen.''  (a) 

At  a  later  visit,  paid  in  1783,  Howard  found  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse, 
the  work  of  the  manufactory  stopped,  and  the  machinery  sold.  This,  he  says,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  emperor's  too  hasty  attention  lo  the  ijetition  of  a  few  interested 
parties. 

The  MOi>BRN  8Y8TKBI. — On  July  8,  188G^  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  whole  king- 
dom waif  about  5,G42;  the  number  of  employed  convicts  wiis  about  4,0G3,  or  72  per 
cent. ;  the  number  of  idle  convicts  was  about  1,579,  or  28  i)er  cent. 

This  list  of  idle  convicts  includes — 

(1)  Pupils  (children  under  fourteen  at  special  reformatory  institutions),  infirm  per- 
sons, and  invalids ;  (2)  convicts  that  are  not  sentenced  to  labor ;  (3)  convicts  that 
are  idle  for  lack  of  work. 

Of  the  working  convicts  73C,  or  18  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  housework,  and 
3,327,  or  82  per  cent.,  in  industrial  labor.  In  this  latter  number,  however,  are  in- 
cluded apprenticed  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  etc.  (special  reform- 
atory institutions,  540,  or  16  per  cent. ;  those  employed  in  public  work  (prison  and 
army),  573,  or  17  per  cent. ;  altogether,  1,113 ;  so  that  there  onl^  remains,  besides  the 
apprentices,  the  difference  between  3,327  and  1,113,  namely,  2,214,  or  €7  per  cent., 
which  represents  the  number  of  convicts  of  both  sexes  working  for  outside  contractors. 

The  free  workmen  representing  the  printing  industry  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
pass  a  law  stopping  labor  in  the  prisons  until  some  vigorous  measures  could  bo  taken 
to  remedy  the  evils  from  which  the  laboring  class  is  suffering.  To  this  petition  tbe 
government  answered  by  stating  its  obligation  to  occupy  prisoners ;  that  to  do  this 
was  to  exercise  an  inalienable  right ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  employment  of  the 
criminal  at  work  was  one  of  the  indispensable  factors  in  the  success  of  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement  established  in  Belgium.  In  fine,  without  work  the  solitary  con- 
finement system  would  be  impracticable ;  the  lack  of  work  would  bring  with  it  most 
disastrous  consequences,  and  would  result  in  the  di>struction  of  discipline,  even  in 
prisons  where  this  system  does  not  obtain.  Moreover,  the  attention  of  the  petition- 
a  John  Howard :  State  of  Priaonfl,  etc,  pp.  14&-148. 
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dra  was  called  to  tbo  evident  exaggeration  of  their  complaint  when  they  referred  to 
"  the  vast  workshops  of  the  prisons  which  undersell  them  in  the  markets/'  and  to  the 
lack  of  information  displayed  thereby. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  continued  idleness  in  some  of  the  x>rincipal  penitentiary 
shops,  so  that  the  contractors  for  prison  labor  leave  the  government  because  of  the  fire- 
quont  loss  rather  than  profit  resulting  from  their  contracts.  In  consequeuco  the  gov- 
ernmont  cannot  find  contractors  to  take  all  the  prison  labor. 

Some  of  the  statistics  that  follow  will  prove  this : 

The  2,214  hired  convicts  represent  only  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  convicts 
imprisoned.  By  the  last  census  there  were  found  to  bo :  Master  workmen,  195,057 ; 
common  workmen,  784,311 ;  altogether,  979,368. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  every  thousand  free  masters  and  laborers  together  there 
are  a  little  moro  than  two  convict  laborei's,  and  for  every  thousand  free  laboren 
there  arc  loss  than  three  convict  laborers.  It  will  be  seen,  further,  what  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  principal  articles  of  production  and  the  number  of  free  laboroi. 
We  will  first  state— 

1.  That  the  working  day  in  the  prison  is  much  shorter  than  that  outside. 

2.  That  most  of  the  convicts  produce  but  little,  because  they  are  lazy  and  not  fond 
of  work,  and  because  some  of  them  are  expert  in  trades  not  carried  on  in  prisons. 

3.  That  of  the  2,214  convicts  whose  labor  is  hired  out  1,283  work  at  trades  that  are 
carried  on  only  in  the  prisons,  and  but  931  work  at  trades  in  which  they  come  into 
competition  with  free  labor. 

CONVICTS  IN-  OCCUPATIONS  THAT  COMPBTB  WITH  FBEB  LABOB. 

a.  Manufacture  and  preparation  of  articles  made  out  of  ordinary  metals 42 

b.  Linen  and  cotton  industry 112 

0.  Manufacture  of  tobacco - 13 

d.  Manufacture  of  wooden  ware 71 

c.  Manufacture  of  chains 2 

/.  ManufEWJture  of  lace 6 

g.  Manufacture  of  lace  articles 18 

h.  Manufacture  of  hosiery ■. 110 

i.  Manufacture  of  articles  of  clothing 400 

j.  Manufacture  of  cross-bows  and  arrows,  guns,  etc 1 

k.  Manufacture  of  articles  for  hawking  and  fishing 13 

1,  Manufacture  of  harnesses 1 

w.  Typography,  lithography,  etc 1 

».  Manufacture  of  brushes 19 

0.  Bookbinding,  etc 94 

p.  In  half  a  dozen  trades,  at  clock-making,  copying,  etc 28 

931 
FBEB  LABORBBS  IN  ABOVB-MENTIONED  OCCUPATIONS. 
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Of  the  2d  workmen  in  cUms  j»,  it !» impoasibloto  make  any  compariBon  with  the  free 
laborers. 

Now,  granted  that  there  should  be  taken  into  the  calculation  only  the  931  convicts  who 
work  at  generally  established  trades,  it  is  Ibnnd  that  the  convicts  who  thus  compete 
with  free  labor  do  not  amount  even  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  employed  free  laborers.  If, 
however,  it  be  contended  that  the  point  of  consideration  should  be  to  regard  the  labor 
of  all  convicts  without  distinction  who  are  employed  at  productive  work  as  coming 
into  competition  with  free  labor,  then  the  proportion  rises  to  only  2  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  products  of  prison  labor  with  the  number  ot 
free  laborers  shows : 

1.  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  the  ordinary  metals  there  are  engaged :  Em- 
ployers,  13,650 ;  workmen,  36,669 ;  together,  50,319  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  in  this  industry  altogether,  346,630  articles ;  a  loss,  i)er* 
haps,  to  each  person  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry  of  seven  articles  per  annum. 

2.  In  the  linen  and  cotton  industry  there  are  at  work :  Employers,  8,658 ;  workmen, 
78,250 ;  together,  86,908  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  in  this  industry  altogether,  123,908  units  of  weight  and 
length ;  a  loss,  perhaps,  to  each  person  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  oue  unit  yearly. 

3.  Manufacture  of  tobacco.  In  this  industry  there  are  engaged :  Employers,  991 ; 
workmen,  4,921 ;  together,  5,912  men. 

The  prisons  have  i)roduoed  465,023  articles;  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  seventy-nine  cigars 
yearly  to  each  person  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry. 

4.  Manufacture  of  wooden  ware.  In  this  industry  are  engaged :  Employers,  27,538 ; 
workmen,  53,282;  together,  80,820  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  508,639  units ;  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  little  more  than  six 
units  per  annum  by  each  of  those  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry. 

5.  Manufacture  of  hats,  etc.  In  this  industry  are  engaged :  Employers,  752 ;  work- 
men, 6,586 ;  together,  7,338  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  2,929  articles;  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  less  than  one-half 
article  per  annum  to  each  person  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry. 

6.  Woollen  industry.  In  this  are  engaged :  Employers,  2,078 ;  workmen,  46,284 ; 
together,  48,362  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  3,715  units;  a  loss  perhaps,  of  less  than  eight  decagrams 
annually  to  each  person  engaged  in  the  free  industry. 

7.  Manufacture  of  lace.  In  this  industry  are  engaged :  Employers,  4,220 ;  work- 
men, 52,834 ;  together,  57,054  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  altogether  1,804  units.  The  loss  to  free  labor  engaged  in 
this  industry  is  here  Inappreciable. 

8.  Manufacture  of  lace  goods.  In  this  industry  are  engaged :  Employers,  364 ; 
workmen,  892;  together.  1,256  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  176,027  units;  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
units  annually  to  each  person  in  free  labpr  at  this  industry. 

9.  Manufacture  of  hosiery.  Persons  engaged  in  the  free  industry:  Employers, 
1,314;  workmen,  4,837;  together,  6,151  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  48,933  units,  or  about  eight  units  loss,  perchance,  yearly 
to  each  person  in  the  free  industry. 

10.  Manufacture  of  articles  of  clothing.  Persons  engaged:  Employers,  56,639; 
workmen,  103,269;  together,  159,908  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  1,002,963  articles ;  perhaps  a  loss  of  sis  articles  per  an- 
num to  each  person  engaged  in  the  free  industry. 

11.  Manufacture  of  umbrellas,  etc.  Persons  engaged :  Employers,  452 ;  workmen, 
420 ;  together,  872  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  30,047  units  of  the  articles  used  in  making  umbrellas; 
hence  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  thirty-four  units  per  annum  to  each  person  engaged  in  the 
free  industry. 
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12.  Manufacture  of  bows  aud  arrows,  guns,  etc.  Persons  employed :  Employen, 
581 ;  workmen,  10,623 ;  together,  11,204  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  48,500  units,  an  assumed  li)ss  of  4  units  yearly  to  each 
person  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry. 

13.  Manufacture  of  articles  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Herein  are  engaged:  Employ- 
ers, 18 ;  workmen,  37 ;  together,  55  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  1,298  units,  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  24  units  each  per  annim 
to  the  free  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry. 

14.  Manu£Ebcture  of  harnesses.  At  this  are  employed  :  Employers,  1,579;  worionea, 
1,679 ;  together,  3,258  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  87  units,  a  loss  to  each  person  engaged  in  the  free  pro- 
duction that  is  scarcely  calculable. 

15.  Typography,  lithography,  etc.  Persons  engaged :  Employers,  1,117 ;  workmen, 
6,769 ;  together,  8,086  men. 

The  prisons  have  produced  5,066,846  units,  perhaps  a  loss  of  627  units  per  annum  to 
each  person  engaged  in  the  free  industry^ 

16.  Manufacture  of  brushes.  lu  this  are  employed:  Employers,  266;  workmeo, 
1,038;  together,  1,304  men. 

The  prisons  havo  produced  68,493  units,  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  35  units  yearly  for  eAch 
man  engaged  in  free  labor  at  this  industry. 

17.  Bookbinding  industry.  Persons  engaged:  Employers,  544;  workmen,  2,04S; 
together,  2,586  men.      f 

The  prisons  have  produced  60,905  units  of  work,  a  loss  perhaps  of  a  little  more 
than  3  units  annually  to  each  person  engaged  in  the  free  industry. 

18.  In  the  otoupations  which  are  carried  on  only  in  the  prisons,  were  produced  al- 
together, 141,795,074.54  different  articles. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  question  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

From  convict  labor  iu  18^3  the  government  realized  a  net  profit  of  |83,796.07.  Bat 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  this  amount  came  from  employing  the 
convicts  on  public  works,  iu  which,  therefore,  they  did  not  compete  with  free  labOT. 
The  main  work  done  by  baud  in  1883  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  $306,337.45,  which 
includes  the  gross  profits  of  the  various  penitentiaries.  Now,  if  this  sum  be  divided 
by  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  free  industries  t  he  quotient  will  lep. 
resent  the  annual  loss  which  convict  labor  causes  to  each  of  the  free  workers.  This 
loss  is  scarcely  31  ceuts  per  man,  or,  if  only  the  free  laborers  (  aside  from  their  em* 
ployers)  be  considered,  the  loss  is  39  cents.  But,  if  only  those  free  laborers  are  taken 
into  our  calculation  who  are  engaged  in  the  industries  carrie  d  on  in  the  prieons,  it  is 
found  that  convict  labor  causes  each  of  these  individuals  an  annual  loss  of  58  centi, 
or,  counting  out  the  employing  class,  a  losi  of  74  ce  nts  to  each  free  laborer  in  indus- 
tries where  free  and  convict  labor  are  brought  into  competition. 

The  single  conclusion  derivable  from  the  foregoing  statistics  is,  that  the  prisons  do 
not  produce  enough  to  render  their  competition  wit  h  free  labor  of  any  moment.  Such 
is  the  governmental  view  concerning  the  employment  of  convicts. 

GERMANY. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  one  of  the  earliest  authors  of  their  history,  the  Germans  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  viz  :  nobles,  freemen,  the  liti  (or  f^eed- 
men),  and  slaves.  These  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  composed  chie  fly  of  prisoners  of 
war  or  persons  condemned  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime.(a) 

At  quite  an  early  per  iod,  however,  the  payment  of  a  composition,  afterwards  called 
the  *'  wergeld,"  became  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  expiating  crime.  The  amount 
of  this  composition  depended  on  the  social  importance  of  the  family  injured,  and  a 
person  committing  a  murder  was  allowed  to  purge  himself  of  the  crime  by  making  a 

e  James  Sime,  in  EnoyclopiDdia  Britaimioa,  vol.  10,  p.  426. 
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peonniAry  oompositioii  satisfaotory  to  tho  family  of  the  deceased.  Later  thlH  was  ao. 
oompanied  by  another  fine,  called  "fredum,''  which  was  paid  to  the  state. 

The  settlement  by  composition  was  general,  since  nearly  all  crimes  were  considered 
as  private  iignries. 

Only  two  offenses  were  accounted  crimes  against  society  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and 
as  such  punished  by  death;  the  one,  treason  aud  desertion  to  the  enemy;  the  other,  cow- 
ardice and  a  secret  offence  against  decency,  which  modern  laws  leave  unpunished,  (a) 

According  to  the  author  just  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  the  Christian  religion 
Tery  soon  after  its  establishment  and  recognition,  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  criminal  codes  of  Europe. 

The  new  religion  instituted  three  ideas  r^arding  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which 
were  new  to  all  the  world :  Firstly,  expiation  instead  of  vengeance ;  secondly,  a  grada- 
tion  of  penalties  or  penances  suited  to  the  various  grades  of  crimes ;  thirdly,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender. 

Nev«r,  says  Du  Boys,  was  the  authority  of  the  church  over  temporal  society  greater 
than  from  the  sixth^to  the  tenth  century. 

Having  acquired  great  influence  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  assemblies  by  means 
of  intellectual  superiority,  the  priesthood  always  inclined  the  balance  in  favor  of  jus* 
tioe  for  all,  of  equality  before  the  law,  and,  if  it  was  at  all  partial,  it  would  be  toward 
the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  defenceless. 

In  its  own  punishments  it  imposed  rigorous  penances,  it  is  true,  but  temfiorary  in 
oharaoter,  even  for  the  greatest  criminals.  In  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  these  penalties  it  occupied  itself  first  with  the  reclamation  o/the  sinner;  the  pro- 
tection of  society  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  wore,  for  it,  interests  of  only 
secondary  importance. 

In  the  following  period  a  reaction  is  manifested  against  the  insufficiency  of  the 
guarantees  which  such  a  regime  gives  to  a  society  agitated  by  so  many  troubles  and 
disorders.  Feudaliam,  which  about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  begins  to 
dominate  all  European  nations,  even  to  their  oriental  colonies  in  Palestine,  bases 
itself,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  principle  of  material  force  and  intimidation. (6) 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  strength  it  is, 
'  perhaps,  vain  to  search  for  evidences  of  ttie  employment  of  convict  labor;  for  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  system,  when  each  x>etty  feudal  lord  held  his  own  little  court, 
and  tried  his  vassal  in  accordance  with  his  own  notions  of  justice,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  stability  of  judicial  institutions  which  alone  can  give  birth  to 
jails,  workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  such  times  we  may  look  for  sentences  that  are  capable  of  speedy  execution ;  and 
so  we  find  that  graduiJly,  as  the  feudal  system  arose,  the  punishments  became  more 
generally  corporal  and  capital,  increasing  in  severity  as  the  influences  of  the  church 
became  less  general. 

The  idea  of  the  reformation  of  the  offender  was  lost  along  with  the  temporal  su- 
premacy of  the  church,  and  lay  neglected  until  almost  the  dawn  of  the  present  century. 

The  other  two  principles  of  punishment  which  we  owe  to  Christianifcy^those  of 
expiation  instead  of  vengeance,  and  of  a  gradation  of  sentences  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime — remained  indeed;  but  only  in  name,  for  the  punishments  dur- 
ing this  feudal  age  increased  so  much  in  severity  and  cruelty  as  to  rival  those  of  sav- 
age nations. 

The  church,  which  had  formerly  been  such  a  power  for  good,  became  injuriously 
affected,  during  this  period,  by  the  struggle  which  it  made  to  preserve  its  autonomy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  ecclesiastical  feudatories.  The  result  of  such  a  struggle 
was  that  it  lost  much  of  its  sacred  character  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  became  as 
cruel  in  their  punishments  as  the  temporal  lords  themselves,  (o) 

a  Albert  Da  Boys:  Droit  Criminel  dea  Peaples  Ifodernes,  vol.  I,  p.  34,  Tnws. 

b  Idem,  pp.  665-067,  Tnuis. 

0  Laronsse:  Diotioimaiie  TTniversel ;  ortlolo,  Prisons, 
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Daring  the  middle  ages  tlie  prisons  of  the  kings,  lords,  and  Yillages  were  mostly 
horrible  dangeons  (affreux  cachoU).{a) 

Throughout  this  x^eriod,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  there  is  no  evi- 
donee  of  the  employment  of  eouvict  labor  in  Germany;  Du  Boys,  who  treats  of  thii 
very  period  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Modem  Peoples,  and  who  men- 
tions a  very  great  number  of  punishments  in  force  in  the  yarioos  European  countries, 
makes  absolutely  no  mcntiou  of  criminal  labor  among  the  Germans. 

However,  Judging  from  the  almost  universal  employment  of  such  labor  throoghoiit 
central  and  western  Europe  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  visits  of  John  Howanl 
(1776-1783)  and  the  degree  of  advancement  then  attained  in  its  atilizati<m  in  the  vari- 
ous channels  of  industry,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  had  its  origin  a  oonaiderable 
time  before  his  earliest  visit  to  Europe. 

Indeed,  Howard,  in  his  State  of  Prisons,  gives  us  some  oircnmstantial  evidence 
to  this  effect,  for  in  speaking  of  the  Werk-  und  Zuchthaus  at  Hamburg,  after  mentioD- 
ing  the  varied  industries  pursued  by  the  inmates,  who  were  mostly  petty  offeoden, 
he  states  that  one  of  the  regents  presented  him  with  a  book  oontaining  an  aocoant 
of  the  institution  "reprinted  in  1766  from  the  original  in  1622." 

''This  book,''  says  Howard, ''  contains  instructions  for  the  governors,  orders  for  the 
officers  of  the  house  (such  as  steward,  schoolmaster,  taskmaster,  clerk,  raspmastar, 
turnkey,  and  porter),  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  of  such  at 
have  been  committed  for  offence8."(&) 

Again,  speaking  of  the  house  of  correction  at  Cassel,  ho  states  that  it  was  built  by 
Charles,  grandfather  to  the  present  Landgrave,  (o)  As  Howard  paid  his  visit  to  this 
place  in  1778,  this  statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  institution  was  founded  m 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  time  of  Howard's  visits  felons  convicted  of  the  more  heinous  offences  ware 
called  '*  galley-slaves  "  and  were  confined  in  separate  prisons,  often  known  as  "  castles" 
or  "fortresses."  He  observes  that  the  term  galley-slaves  was  inapplicable,  since  tbeie 
criminals  worked  on  the  roads,  fortifications,  chalk-hills,  and  other  public  works. (rf) 

Whether  the  Germans  had  actually  used  the  galley  convict  system  in  earlier  timM, 
and  the  name  of  galley-slaves  still  remained  after  its  proper  application  had  ceased, 
is  not  certain,  but  it  scarcely  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  have  employed  the 
system,  since  they  had  so  very  little  use  for  a  navy,  and  the  most  natural  suppositioii 
is  that  they  adopted  the  name  Galeeren-Strdjling  to  designate  criminals  whose  crimes 
corresponded  with  those  punished  by  the  galleys  in  Prance  and  other  countries,  and 
who,  in  their  own  land,  were  placed  at  the  hardest  and  most  degrading  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

Howard  says  these  *'  galley-slaves"  were  sentenced  for  terms  of  four,  seven,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  years,  according  to  their  crimes,  and  that  they  were  clothed  and 
fed  by  the  government. (d) 

Their  labor  difiered  greatly  from  that  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  workhouses 
and  houses  of  correction,  and  they  generally  carried  a  chain. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  work  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  variety  of  in- 
dustries followed  by  the  prisoners  confined  in  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction, 
and  also  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  labors  of  those  criminals  designated 
by  him  as  "gaUey-slaves,"  "slaves,"  "  convicts,"  or  "state  prisoners,"  all  of  which 
terms  he  has  applied  to  offenders  condemned  to  labor  on  the  public  works. 

Speaking  of  the  house  of  correction  at  Bremen,  he  says :  **  The  stronger  and  less 
docile  men  rasp  logwood ;  others  weave  a  set  task  of , hair  carpets,  etc.  The  ke^>er 
appoints  a  weaver  in  the  house  to  instruct  every  newcomer,  who  generally  teadies 
him  the  art  in  a  short  time.  The  women's  apartments  were  very  clean ;  their  ^ 
is  spinning  cows'  and  goats'  hak,  knitting,  etc."(e) 

a  Laroosse :  Pictionnairo  XTniverael ;  artiole,  Priaons. 

b  John  Howard''.  State  of  Prisons,  etc.,  p.  73. 

c  Idem,  p.  131.  d  Idem,  p.  66.  e  Idem,  p.  68. 
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Of  the  house  of  coneotion  at  Hanover,  ho  says : 

"  Here  were  94  prisoners',  58  of  whom  were  children,  clothed  in  a  neat  uniform  of 
blue  and  white  linsey-woolsey  made  iu  the  house.  The  girls  were  all  spinning  cotton 
and  linen.  The  boys  in  some  rooms  were  carding  and  spinning  wool  and  linen,  and 
making  list  shoes  and  carpets.  In  one  room  there  wore  six  boys  (the  oldest  only 
twelve  years  of  age)  working  at  so  many  small  looms  for  saddle-girths  and  clothes. 
In  two  other  rooms  there  were  a  number  of  women  employed  in  spinning.  There  are 
also  two  small  rooms  for  harder  work,  such  as  rasping  logwood  and  hartshorn.  The 
coverlets  of  all  the  beds  had  been  made  in  the  house.  Besides  their  own  clothes,  etc., 
the  prisoners  hero  make  girths,  slippers,  and  list  carpets  for  sale,  specimens  of  which 
I  brought  with  me."(a) 

At  Lunenburg  the  convicts  were  "digging  stone  from  a  large  chalk-hill ;  others  were 
preparing  it  for  the  kiln,  grinding,  sifting,  packing,  etc.,  in  the  warehouses.  *  •  • 
The  criminals,  of  whom  there  were  31,  had  a  chain  of  about  four  poand8.''(5) 

"At  Hamburg  there  were  thirteen  slaves  [convicts]  working  on  the  fortifications, 
with  irons  on  one  leg,  and  chains  supported  by  girdles  'round  their  wai8ts."(6) 

At  the  '^Werk-  und  Zuchthaus^*  (workhouse)  at  Hamburg,  the  inhabitants  were 
knitting  and  spinning,  weaving  stockings,  linen,  hair,  and  wool,  and  rasping  logwood 
and  hartshorn  (the  task  of  logwood  to  a  strong  man  is  45  pounds  per  day).  Some 
men  and  horses  working  at  a  fulling-mill,  and  a  smith  was  in  constant  employment. 
At  a  former  visit  I  saw  in  the  great  room  about  300  women  and  girls ;  and  in  1781  the 
whole  number  in  the  house  was  about  600.  There  is  kept  a  regular  acconut  of  the 
earnings,  of  the  amount  of  which  each  person  receives  one-fourth,  (c) 

At  the  Maiaon  de  Travail  (workhouse),  Berlin,  where,  in  1781,  there  wore  54G  beg- 
gars, idle  persons,  and  petty  offenders,  "  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  were  spin- 
ning and  carding  wool  in  rooms  about  75  feet  by  24."(d) 

In  the  fortress  or  castle  at  Spandau  there  were,  in  1778,  3C  state  prisoners  and  105 
criminals.  "  Some  few  of  the  latter  were  rasping  logwood— the  task  for  each,  36 
pounds  a  day — but  most  of  them  were  spinning."(d) 

"  In  the  house  of  correction  [Spandau],  in  1778,  there  were  about  150  persons,  spin- 
ing,  knitting,  and  carding  wool  for  a  manufactory  in  Berlin."(e) 

"At  Magdeburg  the  Prussian  slaves  were  at  work  on  the  fortifications,  serving  the 
masons,  digging  sand,  etc.  *  *  *  In  the  house  of  correction  (which  was  formerly 
a  convent)  was  a  mill  to  grind  or  beat  the  logwood  that  the  men  rasped,  and  two  or 
three  large  chambers  of  silk- worms  on  which  the  women  attended.''(e) 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Nuremberg  "  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  grinding 
speotaole-glasses.  The  surplus  of  what  they  earn  above  40  kreutzers,  or  18  pence  a 
week,  each,  they  are  allowed  for  themselves.  *  *  •  Some  of  the  women  were 
working  gold  and  silver  lace  on  cushions." (/) 

"At  Schwabach,  in  the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  is  a  large  house  of  correction,  in 
which  were  93  prisoners.  Some  men  here  also  were  grinding  glasses  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  others  in  different  apartments  were  employed  in  polishing  steel  buttons 
for  clothes,  wire-drawing,  and  making  spinning-wheels,  and  I  was  informed  that  12 
wore  at  work  on  the  road.    The  women  were  spinning."    •     *     » 

"In  the  large  house  of  correction  near  Bayreuth,in  Frauconia,  the  men  were  all 
working  on  marble,  which  is  found  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Many  were  em- 
ployed at  the  polish ing-bench,  two  on  each  slab.  Others  wore  varionsly  engaged  in 
finishing,  filing,  or  carving,  or  in  cutting  proofe  or  samples  at  the  wheels,  or  in  work- 
ing on  tobacco-boxes,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  A  large  warehouse  contained  the  goods  they 
had  fiuished."(!7) 

Since  the  time  of  Howard  convict  labor  has,  of  course,  been  constantly  employed 
in  Germany.  # 

a  John  Howiml :  State  of  Prisons,  etc.,  pp.  70, 71. 

b  Idem,  p.  72.  d  Idem,  p.  100.  /  Idem,  p.  131. 

e  Idem,  pp.  72, 73.  e  Idem,  pp.  101, 102.  g  Idem,  pp.  131, 132. 
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The  yarious  states  have  pursued  different  systems  in  the  utilization  of  saoh  laboi; 
and  some  have  been  more  progressive  than  others  in  securing  a  good  prison  system. 

The  modern  system.— The  division  of  power  between  the  empire  on  one  side  and 
the  individual  states  on  the  other,  renders  it  difficult  to  describe  the  present  mode  of 
employing  convict  labor  in  Germany.  The  imperial  penal  code  defines  three  grades  of 
punishment,  which  differ  from  each  other  principally  as  to  length  of  senteinoe.  With 
respect  to  labor,  it  provides  that  convicts  sentenced  to  confinement  in  penitentlanes 
shall  be  held  to  the  employments  introduced  into  those  institutions.  They  can  also 
l>e  employed  outside  them,  particularly  on  public  works,  or  in  labor  superinteaded 
by  a  state  functionary,  but  wheu  so  employed  the  prisoners  must  be  kept  aeparale 
from  free  laborers.  A  milder  punishment  is  that  for.  state  prisoners,  whose  aentenoes 
vary  in  length  from  one  month  to  five  years.  They  may  be  employed  in  ways  Boitable 
to  their  circumstances  and  capacities.  Employment  outside  of  the  institution  is  only 
permissible  with  their  (the  officials')  consent.  The  punishment  of  simple  confinement 
for  minor  offences  carries  with  it  no  obligation  to  labor,  although  work  is  to  be  pro- 
vided the  prisoner  at  his  request. 

These  are  the  general  regulations  for  the  empire ;  the  execution  of  the  sentence  is 
left  entirely  to  the  governments  of  the  separate  states.  In  oonsequenoe,  there  is  op- 
portunity for  the  widest  dissimilarity  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the  man  sen- 
tenced in  Prussia  may  fare  very  differently  frx>m  the  prisoner  who  serves  his  time  in 
one  of  the  Thuringian  states. 

The  discussion  concerning  their  treatment  has  been,  and  must  needs  be,  exoeedingly 
general.  Theorists,  practical  prison  officials,  numufaotnrers,  laborers,  and  ariisaoi 
have  given  their  opinions. 

Each  advocate  of  a  particular  system  considers  this  topic  from  a  standpoint  of 
his  own,  and  only  occasionally  touches  upon  the  general  question.  Thns  Baaer,  the 
experienced  industrial  manager  of  the  model  cellular  prison  at  Bmohsa!,  contends 
that  the  entering  of  the  prisons  into  the  ranks  of  industrial  competition  is  peifsetiy 
justifiable,  and  that  a  dangerous  competition  can  only  exist  when  the  market  for  the 
product  is  limited  to  a  narrow  field,  and  where  the  prison  prices  are  too  low.  When, 
however,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  capable  manager  can  avoid  this  evil  lesalt^ 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  speaking  for  an  institution  like  his  own,  where  the 
administration  manages  for  its  own  account  (the  public-account  system). 

The  public-account  system  is,  however,  condemned  by  other  writers,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  the  open  market  is  conoemed.  They 
would  not  do  away  with  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  but  turn  its  productive  eneigieo 
into  other  channels.  Sicchard,  a  practicail  prison  official  of  long  experience,  says 
that  not  industrial  labor,  but  some  of  the  industries,  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  prisons.  This  author  supports  with  zeal  the  plan  of  employing  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  to  supply,  first,  the  needs  of  the  prison,  and  then,  and  most  important,  the 
needs  of  other  public  departments.  Here,  of  course,  the  war  department,  with  its 
enormous  needs  for  clothing,  shoes,  and  equipment,  occupies  a  prominent  plaee 
in  his  calculations.  However,  a  little  reflection  convinces  one  that  there  is  a  laige 
field  besides  this,  as  the  frequent  solicitations  for  ]>ermission  to  offer  proposals  are 
proof.  The  carpets  and  furniture  for  public  buildings,  the  official  uniforms  of  pub- 
lic servants  and  the  police,  the  printing  and  bookbinding  for  public  purposes  may 
be  mentioned,  to  which  we  may  add  the  countless  needs  of  the  state  railroads.  That 
this  task  of  reconciling  public  opinion  and  public  good  with  the  profitable  (and,  to 
the  criminal,  beneficial)  operation  of  this  public-account  system,  offers  no  insuper^ 
able  difficulties  under  properly  obtained  conditions,  would  seem  to  be  preyed  by  the 
example  of  Wurtemberg.  Our  author  expects  from  this  plan  the  best  results.  He  is 
driven  to  accepting  it,  however,  not  so  much  on  account  of  these  results  as  becaoee 
he  discovers  grave  defects  in  each  of  the  other  systems.  Denying  that  the  oompeti- 
tion  of  the  prisons  with  industries  performed  by  free  labor  could  have  any  veiy 
serious  results  so  far  as  the  whole  land  is  concerned,  he  sees  dangers  for  the  district 
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tmmediately  snrroanding  the  prison.  In  1878,  when  occupying  the  post  of  adminis- 
trator of  a  prison  in  Wnrtembeig,  he  gave  very  encouraging  accounts  of  the  success 
of  this  system  in  that  state. 

Bepresentative  Ehrty,  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  (parliament),  has  raised  his  voice 
every  session,  during  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  against  the  enormous  sums  spent 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  prisons.  He  declared  these  prisons  to  he  large  and 
costly  concerns,  managed  according  to  no  recognized  principle  of  prison  managemecC. 
He  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  the  Irish  system  as  corresponding  to  the  most  enlightened 
ideas,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  costly.  He  alludes  in  one  of  his  speeches  to 
the  complaints  of  free  industry,  and  sees  the  remedy  in  the  application  of  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, wherein  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  out-door  work,  improyement  of  bad 
lands,  building  of  canals,  etc  The  demand  that  the  convicts  be  employed  in  such 
out-door  occupations  has  often  been  made,  but  has  generally  been  silenced  by  a  list 
of  important  objections,  among  them  the  general  weakness  and  ill-health  of  the  con- 
victs, the  increased  cost  of  supervision,  together  with  the  dangers  of  associated  labor. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  for  some  reasons,  especially  that  of  discipline,  to 
adopt  the  public-account  system,  it  is  declared  by  many  to  be  practically  impossible. 
When  reference  is  made  to  the  success  of  the  system  in  Baden,  for  instance,  the 
objectors  reply,  that  it  does  very  well  for  a  small  state  with  but  few  prisons,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  great  centralized  state  like  Prussia,  with  its  numerous  institu- 
tions, some  of  them  containing  over  1,000  inmates,  can  pursue  the  same  policy.  Such 
a  X>olicy  Would,  in  the  first  place,  require  mercantile  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  director  and  industrial  skill  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors.  This  would, 
in  its  turn,  involve  an  entire  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  management.  Apart  from 
this  the  whole  management  would  become  more  complex  and  more  difficult.  Another 
and  more  important  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  system  involves  the  exercise 
of  a  mercantile  business  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  the  employment  of  the  public 
moneys  at  an  unjustifiable  risk.  This  risk  would  be  larger  for  a  prison  than  for  a 
private  person. 

The  latter,  by  increasing  his  business  when  trade  is  good,  and  decreasing  his  out- 
put when  trade  is  slack,  can  balance  losses  by  gains  and  secure  the  best  average  re- 
sults. The  prison  can  neither  contract  nor  expand  its  business,  and  must,  therefore, 
lose  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  such  flexibility.  Such  power  (of  contracting 
and  expanding),  says  one  author,  a  great  state  like  Prussia  cannot  tolerate  on  the 
part  of  its  oflicials ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  granting  of  it  to  prison  direct- 
ors would  be  in  strong  contrast  with  the  system  of  innumerable  and  specific  instruc- 
tions with  which  the  government  directs  the  actions  of  its  officials  in  other  branches 
of  its  service,  for  instance,  the  state  railways. 

As  the  friends  of  the  contract  system  do  not  regard  it  as  a  perfect  one,  but  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  last  resort,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  how  they  look  upon  thi  disad- 
vantages of  other  systems.  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  pub- 
lic-account system  would  be  removed  if  the  producing  energy,  over  and  above  what 
the  prisons  themselves  require,  were  applied  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  state.  The 
demand  would  be  steady  and  regular,  subject  to  no  variation  in  the  state  of  trade ; 
payment  would  be  safe,  and  no  risks  would  be  run.  Why,  then,  has  not  this  system 
been  developed  in  this  direction  T  Whenever  this  question  is  asked,  the  war  depart, 
ment  has  usually  been  foremost  to  answer :  The  army  must  be  independent,  must  be 
able  to  supply  its  own  needs ;  hence,  there  are  artisans  attached  to  the  regiments  who 
make  and  mend  shoes,  clothing,  and  equipments;  the  army  cannot  get  along  without 
them  and  would  be  at  a  loss  wiiihouv  their  presence  and  skill  in  time  of  whr.  The 
question,  however,  is  only  half  answered,  for  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  and  variety 
of  goods  for  which  the  government  contracts  with  private  firms.  With  respect  to 
these  articles  it  is  said,  that  the  prisons  cannot  deliver  satisfactory  work ;  that  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  forces  recruited  from  the  worst  classes  of  society,  unintelligent, 
weak  in  body,  and  with  evil  intention,  cannot  furnish  that  quality  of  goods  demanded 
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by  the  goyenimcut.  But  this  is  by  no  moans  wholly  tmo.  That  snch  goods  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  poor  quality  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Baden  the  term  **  prisoo 
goods"  is  equivalent  to  a  first-class  recommendation,  and  that  cases  oocor  where  pri- 
vate parties  label  theiif  wares  **  prison  goods"  in  order  to  insure  qaioker  ssiles.  More- 
over, a  friend  of  the  contract  system  has  declared  that  the  contractors  for  government 
supplies  are  at  the  same  time  often  contractors  for  convict  labor.  In  genera!,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  go vemment  would  get  better  results  from  convict  labor  if  it  wore  done, 
under  its  control,  in  the  prisons  than  when  it  is  controlled  by  outside  parties.  While 
the  latter  cxin  be  made  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  delivered 
goods,  still  the  methods  of  business  are  complicated  by  the  interposition  of  the  mid- 
dleman, which  also  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  government.  But 
ill  spite  of  these  admissions,  made  even  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  they.continae  to 
advocate  it  as  the  best  in  the  long  run,  the  injurious  effects  upon  free  indostry  being, 
they  assert,  only  imaginary,  or,  at  most,  very  insignificant,  whereas  the  advantages  for 
the  administration  are  very  great. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  needs  of  the  state  are  supplied  by  the  priaoos  the 
convicts  learn  nothing  which  will  bo  useful  to  them  upon  regaining  their  freedom. 
Belgian  prisoners,  employed  in  this  way,  know  only  how  to  make  a  certain  part  of 
a  uniform,  etc.  This  objection  has  weight  according  as  one  holds  punishment  to  be 
reformatory  in  its  purpose  or  not.  In  either  case  the  words  of  Bauer,  written  in  1861, 
are  significant.    He  says : 

"  Industrial  training  loses  more  and  more  its  importance.  Of  200  convicts  released 
from  Bruchsal^  in  1856, 148  were  too  old  or  too  sickly  to  learn  a  trade,  or  had  one  at 
the  time  of  imprisonment.  This  left  52  who  could  be  and  were  taught  a  trade. 
But  when  they  were  set  free  only  nine  of  them  pursued  the  trade  they  had  learned 
in  prison,  and  two  of  these  returned  in  a  short  time  to  their  old  abode  within  the 
prison  walls.    Less  than  5  per  cent.,  therefore,  profited  by  the  industrial  training." 

It  is  the  class  of  independent  artisans  which  has  felt  most  sevorel  y  the  competi- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  comparatively  late  industrial  development  of 
Germany,  the  members  or  masters  (i.  e.,  employing  workmen)  of  the  old  goilds,  which 
were  not  finally  done  away  with  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  aro 
still  very  numerous,  and  receive,  as  a  class,  the  special  attention  of  the  legishk 
tive  bodies.  In  the  great  industrial  revolution  which  steam  has  brought  aboot  this 
class  is  being  pushed  more  and  more  to  the  wall  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
employment  of  machinery  and  concentrated  capital  in  large  amounts.  The  convict 
labor,  they  contend,  tends  to  aggravate  their  condition,  since  it  is  cheap  labor,  and 
just  as  effective  in  the  hands  of  their  competitors  as  is  their  machinery.  And  as  it  it 
particularly  in  those  employments  now  carried  on  in  the  prisons,  which  the  free  la- 
borer can  best  pursue,  namely,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  manufacture  of  cigars,  etc.,  this 
competftion  becomes  almost  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  also 
complain  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  prison  contractors,  and  the  laboring 
men  complain  that,  through  the  low  prices  paid  for  convict  labor,  their  wages  are  de- 
pressed. 

The  public-account  system  occurs  in  Baden,  Bremen,  and,  in  part,  in  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  whereas  the  contract  sjrstem  prevails  in  the 
remaining  states  of  the  empire  of  which  Prussia  and  Saxony  form  the  greater  part. 
Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  states  contained  in  the  first  list  are  comparatively  small, 
their  total  population  being  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  empire,  and  that  they 
are  geographically  and  politically  separate  from  each  other,  while  the  ir  prisons  are  all 
of  moderate  size,  none  of  them  exceeding  500  inmates  in  capacity,  and  are  not  sitn. 
atcd  in  industrial  centres.  The  contract  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practised  in 
Prussia,  a  state  with  27,000,000  people,  and  where  the  bare  fignres  of  the  prison 
statistics  therefore  appear  very  formidable.  It  is,  too,  not  to  be  overlooked  that  their 
movement — this  agitation  of  the  convict  labor  question — makes  itself  felt  most  in 
the  thickly  populated  industrial  districts.    The  conditions  under  which  the  req^t- 
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ive  sygtems  come  into  use  are  bo  different  and  diffiealt  to  analyze  that  the  mere  fieu^t 
that  in  one  case  many  complaints  oocnr,  and  in  the  other  bat  few,  does  not  warrant 
tlie  oonolusion  that  the  systems  alone  are  responsible  for  the  resnlts,  good  or  other- 
wise. 

**  The  wages  paiid  by  the  contractors  for  the  prison  labor  are  snch  that  competition 
is  impossible,"  is  an  oft-iepeated  complaint.  Convict  wages  are  indeed  very  meagre 
in  Pmssia,  the  average  being  reckoned  in  1883-84  at  52.02  pfennigs  (12^  cents)  for 
each  day's  work,  for  those  employed  by  tho  contractors.  In  the  figures  on  which 
ibis  average  is  based  there  were,  however,  certain  not  unimportant  variations,  rang- 
log,  for  the  provinces,  &om  61.04  pfennigs  (15  cents)  in  Brandenbnrg  to  39.3  pfennigs 
(9i  ceiits)  in  Prossia  (the  province  of  that  name).  The  average  for  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts was  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the  whole  state.  In  Baden,  the  model  prison 
at  Bruchsal  furnishes  somewhat  better  results.  Thus  in  1877  the  calculated  wages 
of  the  convicts  varied  from  2.03  marks  (49  cents)  daily,  in  the  coopering  trade,  to  79 
pfennigs  (19  cents)  for  day  laborers.  A  comparison  with  tho  model  cellular  prison 
at  Moabit,  near  Berlin,  would  give  somewhat  more  favorable  results. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  wages  of  convicts  in  Prussia  are  only  one-third  those  of  free 
labor.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  prison  contractor,  apparently.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  one^  According  to  the  practice  in  Prussian  institutions  the  contractor  pays 
no  rent,  nothing  for  light  and  heat,  and  is  relieved  by  the  prison  officials  of  a  part  of 
the  clerical  work.    By  this  saving  he  has  his  competitors  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  free  laboieis, 
is  very  small.  If  reckoned  at  thirty  thousand  as  a  daily  average  in  Prussia,  it  would 
still  amount  to  lens  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  industrial  population.  This  number, 
if  employed  in  one  industry  alone,  would  prove  very  disastrous  to  the  free  workers 
engaged  in  it ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  distributed  through  a  variety  of  trades,  it  be- 
comes almost  imperceptible.  And  in  Oermany  this  is  the  case.  In  only  one  state,  Ba- 
varia, have  complaints  been  heard  that  the  prison  labor  embraced  but  few  industries. 
Prussia  has  had  since  1869  more  than  thirty-five,  and  althongh  the  absolute  figures  of 
convicts  employed  are  sometimes  high,  as,  for  instance,  two  thousand  cigarmakers,  the 
relative  number  to  free  laborers  is  by  no  means  so  unfavorable.  For  some  of  the  less 
extended  trades,  brush  making  for  instance,  the  comparison  is  less  favorable  than  in 
the  more  important  industries.  This  comparison  is  frirthor  deceptive,  inasmuch  as  only 
the  number  employed  appears,  whereas  if  the  comparison  should  include  the  amount  of 
product  the  result  would  be  far  less  disturbing.  For  the  prisoner  does  not  accomplish 
BO  much  work  as  the  free  laborer.  He  is  often  sickly,  unwilling  to  work,  dull  and  slow, 
18  raw  and  unskilled  at  his  work,  and  labors  under  compulsion.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  one  authority  says  that  one  free  laborer  is  equal  to  two  or 
three  convicts.  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  Hirsohberg,  a  Silesian  town,  says,  more 
precisely,  it  is  as  one  to  two.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  does  not  agree.  Thus,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Elberfeld  makes  full  calculations  for  the  shoemaking  indus- 
try in  the  prison  of  that  city,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  relative  production  of 
free  and  convict  labor  is  as  20  to  19.5.  The  wages  are,  on  an  average,  one-third  those 
of  free  artisans.  In  Halle  it  would  seem  to  be  but  little  different.  Here,  it  is  said,  that 
the  convict  finishes  three  pairs  of  felt  shoes  while  the  free  laborer  is  making  four,  or 
three  pairs  of  leather  shoes  while  the  free  laborer  makes  five.  There  are  glaring  in- 
equalities in  the  estimates  made  by  different  prisons,  and  it  may  be  that  such  dis- 
proportions are  corroborated  by  the  facts.  All  these  facts  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  evident  that  the  value  of  convict  labor  is  not  equal  to  that  of  free  labor  and  that 
it  cannot  expect  the  same  rate  of  pay.  If  it  were  worth  more  than  it  gets  it  would, 
of  course,  bring  more.  Sin6e  any  one  may  bid  for  it,  the  offers  would  be  higher  and 
tho  bidders  more  numerous  if  it  had  a  value  higher  than  what  is  commonly  paid  for 
it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  comx>etition  is  meagre  and  the  government  often 
obliged  to  accept  unfavorable  offers  in  order  to  keep  the  men  at  work.  In  some  in- 
stitutions no  offers  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Tho  contractor  has  tlio  advantages  mentioned,  but  allied  with  them  disadvmn- 
tages  which  make  his  position  a  rather  unenviable  one.  lie  mnst  sabmit  to  the 
prison  rules,  and  the  ordinary  hoars  of  labor  are  intermpted  by  teaching,  exeroite, 
conferences  with  the  director,  and  so  forth.  He  must  famish  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  secarity,  and  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  expand  or  oontract  his  baaineaB  as  he 
sees  fit.  He  is  obliged  to  take  the  convicts  who  are  supplied  to  him,  and  yet  oaonot 
demand  the  fall  number  stipulated  in  the  contract,  the  administration  nndertaking 
no  resfionsibility  to  furnish  them,  if,  for  any  reason,  it  bo  inconyonient.  These  an 
disadvantages  which  the  complainants  do  not  stop  to  consider,  or  which  they  are  apt 
to  forgot  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  paid  the  convicts  are  so  mnoh  lower.  It 
is  maintained,  therefore,  that  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  the  con  tractor  is  no  bet- 
ter situated  than  his  competitor. 

In  connection  with  the  complaint  of  ruinously  low  wages  with  correspondingly  low 
prices  for  the  goods,  one  hears  of  the  miserable  q  uality  of  prison  products.  StatenMoli 
to  that  effect  have  often  been  made  without  provoking  much  contradiction.  But  hai 
the  proof  been  given  1  The  example  of  Bruchsal  shows  plainly  enoogh  thA(  tks 
work  need  not  be  bad.  It  has  been  said  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  contract  systenn,  in 
which  the  administration  does  not  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  cannot 
insure  that  the  raw  materials  supplied  bo  of  good  qaality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  it 
asserted  that  the  contractor  works  in  the  poorest  stuff  imaginable.  Bat  why  sSioald 
this  be  so  T  One  witness  says,  because  the  work  of  the  convict  is  of  such  an  inferior 
sort  and  the  waste  so  great  that  it  woald  not  pay  to  nso  tho  best  material.  AnoUier, 
that  being  bound  by  so  many  troublesome  regulations,  and  operating  with  such  heavy 
pecuniary  risks,  the  contractor  is  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  of  his  article  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  profit.  The  invested  capital  is  so  large  that  ho  cannot  incnr  new 
risks  by  putting  too  great  value  into  his  goods.  All  these  arguments,  however  plaus- 
ible they  may  seem,  prove  neither  that  prison  goods  are  poor  in  qaality  nor  that 
they  need  be  so.  To  the  contrary,  ample  testimony  can  be  had  of  prison  goods  that 
are  as  good  in  qaality  as  the  products  of  free  industry ;  while  proof  is  not  wantiiig 
that  the  products  of  free  industry  are  not  always  first-rate,  that  here  firaudand  deceit 
are  also  practised,  and  that  goods  of  the  poorest  quality  are  thrown  on  the  marked 
Professor  Reuleaux,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  pronounced  upon  the  German  indst- 
trial  prodncts  the  verdict :  **  Cheap  and  poor. "  Although  i  t  is  not  unlikely  that  prison 
goods  might  have  been  among  them  no  one  will  pretend  that  they  formed  a  considet^ 
able  part  of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prisons  do  at  times  famish  shoddy  wares,  baft  the 
proof  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prison  labor  as  sucb,  or  of  the  con- 
tract  system  ia  particular,  has  not  been  given.  The  penitentiary  at  Miinster  has  in- 
troduced the  article  of  basket  fumitnre  into  Qermany.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
by  the  introduction  of  a  now  branch  of  industry  poor  goods  can  be  offered  to  the 
pnblic  with  any  chanco  of  success.  The  carpet  manufacture  at  the  prisons  in  Manieh 
caused  complaint  among  the  artisans,  which  led  to  an  inyestigation.  It  was  foand 
that  this  product  of  convict  labor  was  finer  than  any  similar  one  elsewhere  in  the 
conntry.  And,  indeed,  the  Austrian  artisans  found  fault  that  in  the  prisons  then 
were  industries  carried  on  which  furnished  products  of  tho  highest  artistic  finidi,  sad 
which  excited  universal  admiration  at  exhibitions  in  Vienna.  In  A  ostriA  the  gen- 
eral state  of  affairs  is  similar  to  that  in  Prussia.  From  this  conflict  of  testimony  it 
will  be  seen  that  neither  side  is  able  wholly  to  prove  its  assertions. 

This  discussion  is  as  old  as  convict  labor  itself,  and  the  competition  of  the  prisons 
has  always  been  a  grievance  of  the  workingmon.  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  of  Aas> 
tria,  introduced  regular  labor  in  tho  prisons  as  early  as  1772,  but  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  the  master  workmen  discovered  in  it  a  dangerous  competitor.  Emperor  Joseph 
abolished  it  a  few  years  after  ui>on  the  petition  of. the  guilds.  But  the  neeessities  of 
the  prison  systems  demanded  regular  and  productive  occupation.  When  John  Howard 
and  other  distinguished  philanthropists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  oonditiom 
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of  prisons,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  light  of  the  new  ideas  advanced,  that  this  part  of 
the  system  shoold  not  be  perfected  and  extended.  Complaints,  however,  did  not 
oease ;  the  trades-societies  and  guilds,  still  under  the  old  forms,  began  to  wrestle  with 
the  new  problems  of  Industrial  life  which  the  application  of  steam  to  industry  and  the 
increasing  employment  of  machinery  called  forth.  Then,  as  now,  people  were  not 
wanting  who  saw  the  principal  cause  of  their  trouble  in  unimportant  side  issues. 
To  meet  the  complaints  of  the  master  workmen  all  sorts  of  devices  were  proposed. 
Thus,  in  1847,  Baden  made  the  rule  that  the  master  workmen  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  the  products  of  the  prison  at  four-fifths  of  the  real  selling  price,  and 
only  in  case  he  did  not  buy  could  the  goods  be  sold  to  others.  This  plan  did  not  meet 
wiUi  much  favor.  Fortunately  for  the  institution  only  one  person  availed  himself  of 
this  privilege.  Accounts  of  this  date  show  that  four-fifths  of  the  real  selling  price 
would  not  have  covered  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  In  1851  this  rule  was  abol- 
ished, and  complaints  thickened.  Tet  with  the  extension  of  the  market  for  which  the 
goods  were  manufactured  the  complaints  had  disappeared,  as  Bauer  testified  in  1861. 
Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  we  have  no  ac- 
connts  of  complaints  from  this  section. 

In  Prussia  a  similar  movement  made  itself  felt.  In  1849  petitions  from  every  part 
of  the  land  were  sent  to  the  Prassian  parliament  praying  for  a  regulation  of  the 
industrial  conditions  and  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  independent  artisans. 
Among  the  demands,  which  covered  the  furnishing  of  military  supplies  by  civil,  in- 
stead of  the  hitherto  employed  military,  artisans,  th^  giving  of  contracts  for  public 
buildings,  etc.,  to  the  trades  corporations  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  con- 
tractors, was  one  for  the  regulation  of  the  prison  labor.  The  proposition  that  the 
prison  labor  should  not  be  allowed  to  injure  the  free  artisan  runs  through  all.  In  the 
discussion  upon  it  various  remedies  were  suggested.  Some  said  the  needs  of  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  should  be  supplied  through  the  convict  labor ;  some  demanded 
an  extension  of  the  agricultural  occupations  among  the  prisoners ;  some  advised  the 
production  of  inferior  articles  only ;  and  a  few  held  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  prisons 
was  punishment,  and  that  the  labor  there  should  be  selected  with  that  purpose  in 
view,  the  house  of  deputies  ordered  an  investigation  of  the.  matter.  The  Report  of  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
for  improvement,  at  the  same  time  showing  tliat  the  proposed  measures  were  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  cose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  everything  ne  eded  in  the  prisons 
was  produced  there,  and  agricultural  employment  was  extended  as  far  as  possible. 
Assuming  that  the  convicts  must  be  employed,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
demand  that  the  employment  be  i>ecnniarily  productive,  certain  princi  pies  of  action 
were  proposed  which  it  was  advised  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  laboring  classes.  The  first  of  these  was  that  thenceforward  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  should,  as  a  rule,  be  hired  out  to  contractors,  and  that  such  industries 
OS  manufactured  for  the  foreign  trade  or  made  half  products  should  receive  the  pref- 
erence. The  animus  of  tMs  statement  was  evidently  opposition  to  the  employment  of 
oonvicts  for  the  account  of  the  state.  It  was  hoped  in  this  manner  to  secure  the  best 
possible  returns  for  the  services  of  the  convicts.  The  desire  to  shield  the  class  of 
small  manufacturers  or  artisans,  where  the  principal  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  skilled 
labor,  prompted  the  second  suggestion.  This  was  to  confine,  if  possible,  the  labor  of 
the  oonvicts  to  the  elementary  processes,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  better  class  of 
laborers  from  the  effects  of  their  competition.  Further,  says  the  re  port ,  manufacturi  ng 
for  the  account  of  the  government,  when  unavoidable,  shall  be  confined  to  such 
branches  of  industry  as  can  be  carried  on  only  on  a  largo  scale.  Another  clause  de- 
signed to  protect  the  same  class  of  free  labor.  And  finally,  the  sale  at  retail,  by  the 
prisons,  of  goods,  which  are  also  made  by  this  class  of  artisans,  is  forbidden,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  master  workmen  shall  be  allowed  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs. 

The  prison  administration  accepted  these  principles  and  applied  them  as  far  as 
practicable.    The  production  for  the  account  of  the  management  sank  to  a  minimum. 
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Nevertlieloss,  the  complaints  did  not  cease.  The  results  of  the  plan  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly favorable  either  for  free  in(lnatry  or  for  the  state  treasury,  as  the  wages  ob- 
tained for  the  convict  were  below  what  had  been  hoped.  During  this  period  the  ad- 
ministration itself  made  the  offers  and  closed  the  contracts  with  the  mannfaetnTUB, 
This  was  reversed  in  1869,  when,  in  order  to  make  the  competition  free  and  open  to 
all,  and  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  rates  of  pay  to  conviotS|  the  house  of  depntiei 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  authorities  to  close  contracts  only  after  bids  had 
been  received  in  open  competition.  This  resolution,  which  sought  to  lemove  the 
injurious  competition  from  the  free  laborer,  was  acted  upon  by  the  administration. 
In  the  succeeding  years  the  prices  paid  by  contractors  for  prison  labor  rose  considei^ 
ably  (15  to 20  per  cent.),  a  circumstance  that  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  general 
development  of  business,  however,  than  to  the  effects  of  this  regulation. 

Then  came  the  years  of  the  war,  and  after  that  the  restless  business  activity  of  the 
following  years.  In  this  period  of  prosperity,  when  every  one  expected  to  become 
rich,  when  money  was  plenty  and  trade  most  prosperous^  none  thought  to  complain 
of  convict  labor.  But  we  must  not  attribute  this  to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  meas- 
ure we  have  just  described.  For  with  the  hard  times  following  1873-74,  the  com- 
plaints returned  In  full  force,  and  have  remained  the  order  of  the  day  with  varying 
degrees  of  prominence  ever  since.  During  this  time  Representative  Ehrty,  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian  parliament,  has  not  ceased  yearly  to  advocate  the  Irish 
system  of  prison  management,  speaking  strongly  of  the  ii^'ury  done  to  the  Industrial 
I>opulatiou  by  the  competition  of  the  prisons.    But  he  has  stood  alone. 

In  1876  a  large  number  of  petitions  found  their  way  to  the  Eeiohstag — the  imperial 
parliament.  Socialists  and  manufacturers  joined  the  artisans.  In  December  of  that 
year  a  committee  of  the  Beichatag  presented  a  report  on  the  subject.  It  maintained 
that  the  prices  paid  by  manu£Dtcturors  for  prison  labor  were  as  high  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  opponents  of  the  contract  system  take  it  for  granted,  it  says,  that 
the  convict  is  equal  to  the  free  laborer.  But,  on  account  of  weakness,  clumsineas, 
unwillingness,  and  evil  intention,  the  capacity  of  the  convict  is  so  far  behind  that  of 
the  tree  laborer  that,  particularly  where  skilled  labor  is  concer  ned,  one  of  the  latter 
may  be  considered  equal  to  two  or  throe  convicts.  The  report  then  declares  that 
agricultural  labor  in  the  prisons  cannot  be  extended  as  demanded,  a  nd  that  convict 
labor  cannot  be  turned  to  the  production  of  military  supplies,  as  the  war  depart- 
ment cannot  well  or  wisely  give  up  its  own  workshops. 

An  investigation  from  another  source  took  place  in  1878.  The  Deutsche  HandeUta$^ 
a  congress  composed  of  the  representatives  of  manufacturers'  and  trades'  societies, 
directed  a  standing  committee  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question.  For  this 
purpose  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  various  cities  were  invited  to  express  their 
opinions  and  report  their  experience.  The  Prussian  and  Saxon  governments  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  discussions,  sending  representatives  and  directing  the  prison 
authorities  to  supply  any  information  which  might  be  requested  of  them.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  mostly  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  representing  rather  the 
standpoint  of  the  capitalist  than  that  of  the  laborer.  As  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion a  report  was  issued  containing  the  following  deductions : 

(1)  The  necessity  of  productive  employment  for  the  convict  is  disputed  by  no  one. 

(2)  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  t  he  members  of 
the*conmiittee  concerning  the  organization  of  such  productive  employment,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  extension  and  character  of  the  same  in  the  individual  prisons,  and 
concerning  the  resultant  influence  exerted  upon  the  free  industry  by  the  same. 

(3)  Complaints  are  heard,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  contract  system  in 
vogue  in  north  Germany,  that  a  more  or  less  factory-like  business,  especially  when 
steam  is  used,  has  been  established.  Per  contra^  the  public-account  system  has  also  leil 
to  complaints.  The  manufacturers  of  small  iron  articles  in  the  Rhine  district  and 
Westphalia,  of  enveloi^es,  etc.,  are  quoted  as  conspicuous  examples  in  the  first-men- 
tioned case. 
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(4)  The  poor  quality  and  low  prices  of  the  goods  produced  In  the  prlBons,  facts 
often  stated  and  often  snbstautiated,  seem  to  be  leas  the  result  of  the  convict  labor 
as  such  than  of  the  organization  of  the  same. 

With  these  deductions  in  view,  the  committee  recommended  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

(1)  In  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  a  predominating  influence  is  not  to  be  ex- 
erted for  the  production  of  goods — ^for  the  financial  interests  of  the  institution — but 
punishment  and  reformation  should  be  prime  objects  of  prison  administration.  There- 
fore, certain  employments  should  be  more  or  loss  excluded,  since  from  their  nature  they 
lead  to  laxity  of  discipline.    Examples  are  cigarmaking  and  gilding. 

(2)  The  greatest  possible  diversity  of  industries  is  desirable  in  each  separate  prison. 

(3)  It  appears  desirable  that  the  prisons  should  manufacture  articles  for  govern- 
ment use.  With  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  supplies  for  transportation  (mails, 
telegraphs^  railroads,  etc.),  the  courts  and  administrative  authorities,  the  army,  etc. 

(4)  Further,  the  founding  of  independent  prison  boards  is  to  be  advised,  wherein 
representatives  of  trade  and  manufactures  should  be  allowed  to  participate  and 
vote,  as  well  as  the  legal,  administrative,  and  financial  government  officers,  the  phy- 
sician and  the  clergyman.    Wurtemberg  furnishes  a  good  model. 

(5)  The  publication  of  full  reports  concerning  the  character  and  extension  of 
prison  employment  is  desirable ;  it  should  be  upon  a  uniform  basis  for  all  the  states, 
if  possible. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  support  these  propositions.  It  asserts  that  convict 
labor  receives  too  low  wages,  that  its  products  are  of  poor  quality  and  unsalable,  and 
that  it  disturbs  the  natural  conditions  of  production  in  the  country  at  large.  With 
these  arguments  we  are  already  acquainted.  Discussing  the  causes  of  the  various 
complaints  against  it,  the  report  distinguishes  between  such  as  can  be  removed 
through  administrative  action,  and  such  as  seem  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  system — 
meaning  the  contract  system.  In  the  debates  of  the  committee  a  resolution  assign- 
ing to  the  contract  system  all  the  blame  was  voted  down. 

Certain  branches  of  industry  are  singled  out  as  doing  particular  injury  to  free 
labor.  Thus  in  the  tobacco  trade  there  are  only  28  workmen  in  the  cigar  manafact- 
nre  against  1  convict.  Only  395  of  the  2,459  convicts  employed  in  this  industry  in 
Prussian  prisons  for  1877  were  cigarmakers  by  trade.  Through  prison  labor,  says  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Uirschberg,  trade  is  demoralized,  and  even  the  standard  of 
character  amoug  the  workmen  sinks  through  association  with  the  released  convict. 
Envelopes  wore  made  in  Elberfeld  and  Wisbaden  by  convicts  at  70  pfennigs  (17 
cents)  daily  wages.  In  free  industry  this  work  is  done  by  girls  who  receive  l^  marks 
(32  cents)  dally,  and  yet  accomplish  but  two-thirds  as  much  as  grown  male  convicts. 
If  the  consumption  of  envelopes  be  reckoned  at  one  thousand  millions,  then  the  pris- 
ons at  Elberfeld  and  Wisbaden  furnish  the  fifth  part  of  it.  Another  industry  where 
the  competition  is  represented  as  very  severe,  is  the  manufacture  of  smaller  iron  prod- 
ucts, such  as  chains,  hinges,  locks,  etc. 

Finally,  the  report  praises  the  public-account  system,  although  it  recognizes  the 
enormous  difficulties  connected  with  its  application. 

An  answer  to  this  report  was  prepared  by  the  Privy-Councillor  Illing  and  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Prussian  prison  statistics  for  the  year  1877-78.  Its  general 
standpoint  has  been  presented  in  what  wo  have  already  said.  In  considering  the  eon- 
tract  system  he  cites  a  sentence  from  the  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  as  follows :  **  In  general  it  may  bo  said  that  the  contract  system  com- 
monly in  vogue  in  Grermany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  has  found  little  contra- 
diction in  principle,  while  the  excrescences  of  the  system  have  been  censured."  Con- 
cerning the  particular  industries  followed  he  says  that  cigarmaking  is  easily  learned, 
and  of  value  to  the  released  convict.  The  manufacture  of  envelopes  cannot  be  remu- 
nerative, as  represented,  for  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  contracts  not  a  single  bidder 
presented  himself.  In  manufactures  of  iron  the  average  ratio  of  free  workmen  to 
convicts  is  86  to  1 ;  but  if  single  branches  of  this  great  industry  be  considered,  the  ratio 
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is  not  always  nearly  so  fayorable  to  free  labor.  Only  58  convicts  make  chainB,  whereifl 
in  the  centre  of  this  industry  1300  to  1500  free  laborers  are  employed.  In  the  fabri- 
cations of  locks  the  ratio  is  as  130  to  1,  althoag^h  one  sort  is  turned  out  by  the  priaoiu 
in  comparatively  large  quantities.  It  is,  too,  questionable  how  far  it  is  justifiable  to 
pick  out  single  articles.  Finally,  he  calculates  that  the  above  industries,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  in  the  prisons,  employed  3,440  convicts,  or  over  21  per  cent,  of  those 
employed  by  contractors.  If  they  were  to  be  di8i>ensed  with,  what  would  take  their 
places  T  The  committee  of  the  HandeUtag  does  not  answer  this  question,  and  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  employments  existing  in  Prussian  prisons  will  convince  one  that,  if  these 
industries  are  to  be  given  up  there,  few  equally  profitable  ones  could  bo  found  to  take 
their  places. 

The  agitation  and  discussion  continued.  It  was  now  the  class  of  independent  arti- 
sans that  were  most  active.  On  complaint  that  convict  labor  was  employed  to  make 
goods  on  orders  according  to  measure  for  private  persons,  and  that  the  regulation  of 
1850,  according  to  which  the  masters  could  employ  convict  labor,  had  been  abused  in 
(tfdor  to  carry  on  this  form  of  trade,  the  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior  issued  an 
order  in  1882,  that  in  all  future  contracts  it  should  be  stipulated  that  tho  contractor 
be  prohibited  from  accepting  orders  of  this  nature  from  persons  living  in  places  where 
prisons  were  situated  or  within  ten  kilometres  of  the  same.  The  same  order  declared 
that  the  masters  could  employ  convicts  on  repairing  work  only  to  a  limited  extent 
and  then  at  only  such  prices  for  the  customer  as  were  common  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  became  again  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Landtag,  Representative  Strosser,  the 
director  of  tho  penitentiary  at  Miiuster,  in  general  an  advocate  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  Prussia,  stated  that  he  recognized  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  com- 
plaints of  free  industry .  The  state,  nevertheless,  cannot  take  upon  itself  the  man- 
agement of  the  industrial  occupation  of  convicts.  It  must  be  contracted  to  third 
parties.  But  in  order  to  equalize  the  pressure,  and  secure  the  advantages  of  cheap 
labor  to  the  whole  people,  ho  proposed  that  the  management  of  tho  whole  matter  be 
turned  over  to  the  trades  corporations.  He  desired  the  compulsory  organization  of 
the  producers  in  the  different  branches — a  subject  which  belongs  to  the  indostrisl 
policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  discussion  of  which  is  not  proper  here. 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  there  were  a  number  of  i>etitions  praying  for  the  abolitioD 
of  convict  labor.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  removal  of  competition  fron 
that  source,  and  the  discussion  in  the  Landtag  was  conducted  upon  this  basis.  No 
new  suggestions,  however,  were  offered.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  remark  was 
the  expression  by  one  member  of  his  belief  that  the  present  system  was  the  result  of 
free  trade  tendencies  and  a  distrust  of  state  enterprises,  and  that  the  future  might 
bring  a  change  of  opinion  and  cause  a  change  of  base.  The  result  of  the  discussioo 
was  purely  negative,  it  being  resolved  that  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners  did  not 
furnish  subjects  for  further  discussion,  inasmuch  as  the  government  sought  contin- 
ually to  avoid  a  competition  dangerous  to  free  industry. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  remained  in  stain  qno.  Evidently  the  feeling  tiiat 
the  present  system  is  a  lasting  one  is  by  no  means  strong.  There  seem  to  be  indica- 
tions that  the  future  will  bri  ug  some  new  developments.  It  marked  a  great  change 
of  opinion  when  the  Grerman  Prison  Society,  composed  of  prison  officials,  adopted  in 
1880  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  principle  the  public-account  system  is  the  right 
and  proper  one. 

The  following  pages  describe  in  detail  the  i>enitentiary  systems  of  some  of  the  more 
important  states,  viz:  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg.  The  Saxon  system,  which 
is  very  well  administered,  resembles  so  closely  the  Pru^ian  that  a  particular  descrip- 
tion would  yield  no  new  points.  Little  has  been  published  on  the  Bavarian  prisons, 
which  are  managed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of  Wurtemberg,  except  that 
the  authorities  oo  not  take  the  products;  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  other 
and  smaller  states.  Brunswick  has  brought  the  contract  system  to  a  high  grade  of 
perfection  in  the  newly -erected  prison  at  WolfenbUttel.  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  and 
Mecklenburg  have  achieved  excellent  results  with  the  public-account  system* 
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PEUSSIA. 

The  administratiou  of  the  prisons  is  divided  between  the  ministers  of  jostioe  and 
of  the  interior.  The  latter  has  the  responsibility  of  all  penitentiaries  for  the  hardest 
panishments,  and  at  the  same  time  supervision  of  a  few  of  the  prisons  for  longer 
ponishment,  and  certain  of  the  minor  jails  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  institutions  in  this  category  is  51,  of  which  36  are  penitentiaries.  The  min- 
ister of  Justice  has  under  his  care  as  many  as  9d7,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part 
ore  minor  jails,  but  a  small  proportion  of  which  are  destined  for  the  execution  of 
long  sentences.  This  division  of  power  has  been  a  source  of  much  sharp  criticism, 
and  more  than  once  the  Landtag  has  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  govern- 
ment to  take  steps  toward  consolidation.  The  character  of  the  local  administration, 
as  well  as  other  kindred  considerations,  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  unification 
under  one  head,  but  meanwhile  the  two  ministers  seek  to  create  a  unity  of  operation 
by  acting  together  on  important  matters  and  issuing  uniform  regulations. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  these  facts  and  bear  them  in  mind,  for  we  are  forced  to 
confine  ourselves  to  prisons  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
The  ministry  of  the  interior  issues  very  carefully  prepared  statistics  yearly,  from 
which  can  be  formed  a  very  good  idea  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  institutions  under 
its  care,  whereas  the  notices  obtainable  of  the  other  prisons  are  exceedingly  few. 

As  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  prisoners  confined,  the  following  table  is  for  the 
year  188^-64: 


Under— 


•.  MinintryofJiiBUoe 

6.  Ministry  of  the  interior . 


Namber  con- 
fined daring 
the  year. 


547,930 
131.000 


Daily 
average. 


27.760 
29,086 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  daily  average  for  the  prisons  of  the  second  class  is  only 
a  little  larger  than  for  those  of  the  first  class,  whereas  the  absolute  numji>er  confined 
in  the  former  is  very  much  smaller.  This  is  of  decided  importance  in  considering  the 
topic  of  the  effects  of  convict  labor,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  inmates  of  the  prisons 
under  the  ministry  of  jnstice  with  their  shorter  terms  cannot  learn  to  perform  any 
very  complicated  operations,  and  hence  can  under  no  circumstances  become  very 
serions  competitors  with  free  industry.  And  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  find  employment  for  those  prisoners  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
terms,  and  there  is  always  a  much  larger  per  cent,  idle  than  in  the  other  prisons. 
Hence,  the  fignres  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  have  a  greater 
relative  value  than  would  at  first  appear.  From  them,  with  certain  allowances,  we 
may  best  obtain  the  desired  information. 

The  employment  of  convicts  at  work  hero  is,  first,  for  the  needs  of  the  institution ; 
second,  for  private  contractors,  and  finally — but  only  in  very  exceptional  cases — for 
general  sale.  Only  where  it  is  imx>o8sible  to  secure  work  for  the  prisoners  by  the 
first  two  methods  is  it  permitted  to  resort  to  the  third.  After  deducting  10  per  cent, 
of  the  number  confined  as  sick,  infirm,  or  undergoing  disciplinary  punishment,  some 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution  in 
housekeeping  and  administration  and  in  the  care  of  the  gardens  attached;  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  from  one-half  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  employed  at  work  for  general  sale,  are  employed  by  contractors, 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  employed  in  the  service  of  the  institution  are  busied 
in  the  general  duties  of  administration  and  housekeeping.  These  absorbed  in  1883-84 
the  services  of  6,031  persons  as  the  daily  average.  A  comparatively  small  number, 
548,  were  employed  in  the  care  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  prisons.  Much  smaller 
is  the  number  of  convicts  employed  directly  by  the  prison  management  in  productive 
labor.  In  1883-84  it  was  528  persons  daily,  of  whom  IGO  worked  for  private  parties 
pf}  ffU.  OTdpjXf  nud  368  were  manufacturing  articles  for  other  prisons  and  for  other  pub- 
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lie  departmcut«.  The  greater  uumber  of  arfcicles  go  to  other  prisons,  where  the  weaT- 
in^  and  tailoring  branches  are  most  important. 

This  form  of  industrial  employment  is,  however,  quite  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  which  takes  place  under  contractors.  Contracts  for  three  years'  duratioo 
are  closed  by  the  institution  with  manufacturers  who  undertake  the  technical  man- 
agement of  the  labor.  The  contractor  (or  his  representative)  and  his  foreman  have 
access  to  the  prisons  and  direct  the  business  under  the  supervision  of  the  watch- 
master.  The  latter  has  to  take  charge  of  the  pay  lists  and  superintends  the  disci- 
pline. The  director  of  the  prison  determines  the  daily  task  (pefwam),  which  corre- 
sponds as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  average  work  of  a  healthy,  sound  workman.  The 
contractor  pays  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  finished  task.  In  addition  to  this  he  pays 
another  sum  equal  to  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  task, 
and  this  latter  constitutes  the  private  money  of  the  prisoners.  Five  pfennigs  (1^ 
cents )  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  paid  the  convict  for  one  task.  When  he  finishea 
more  than  one  task  a  day  ho  receives  a  proportionate  reward  for  the  overtask.  The 
cuuvicts  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  one-half  their  earnings  for  extra  privileges,  t.  e., 
extra  bread,  butter,  beer,  moat,  snuff,  etc.  The  amount  so  used  cannot  exceed  6 
pfennigs  (1^  cents)  daily.  The  remainder  is  kept  for  them  until  their  release.  Green 
hands,  who  have  to  take  up  a  trade  of  which  they  know  nothing,  are  obliged  to  serve 
some  months  as  apprentices,  during  which  time  the  contractor  pays  nothing  for  their 
services.  Further  than  this,  the  administration  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  the  duties 
or  methods  of  the  contractor,  lie  can  buy  his  raw  material  where  he  pleases — it  may 
be  good  or  bad,  jusb  as  it  suits  him — and  he  can  dispose  of  hie  manufactured  products 
just  as  he  chooses.  As  to  the  destination  of  the  products,  we  know  that  certain 
articles  are  exported,  but  not  in  what  quantity.  We  find  further  that  the  services  of 
184  convicts  daily  are'  required  to  fill  orders  from  the  state  and  local  authorities. 
The  hours  of  labor  begin  nominally  at  the  rising  of  the  convict  in  the  morning, 
which  is  at  G  o'clock  iu  winter  and  5  in  summer,  and  continue  till  he  goes  to  bed  at 
7  p.  m.  Counting  out  the  time  for  meals,  for.  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  school,  for 
conferences  with  the  director,  the  average  time  is  calculated  at  ten  hours  daily. 

In  Prussia  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  occupation,  as  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1883-84  show : 

INDUSTRIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  PRISON  LABOR  IN  PRUSSIA. 


Indastries. 

DaUy  aver- 
age of  em- 
ploy6s. 

Industries. 

Daily  svsi^ 

age  of  em- 

ploj*.. 

Mek. 
1.  Cifcar  manufactaro     .-I 

2,001.23 
1,881.68 

1,588.48 

1, 204. 08 

1,  OOa  23 
750.43 

744.83 
521.07 
421. 76 
351.23 

270.24 
253.49 
244.12 
220. 82 
190.02 
190.01 
160.86 
167.  07 
158.16 

135.51 
13L18 

MKN-Conduded. 
22.  Teannir  feathers 

116.16 

2.  Weaving .\ 

23.  Catting  cork........ 

11L75 

3.  Maoafaoture    of  shoes  (leather, 

feJt,  and  cloth) ,... 

4.  Joiner  work    and    packing-box 

manafaotare 

24.  Tanning 

7LI0 

25.  Chains  *and  nails,  iron  pegs  and 

screws 

26.  Padding  and  felt  manafaotare.. . 

27.  Lithographic  work,  painting,  and 

coloring  .^.t....- 

5&83 

sLao 

5.  Bookbinding,      paper-box,      car- 

tridge shell,  and  papier-maoh6 
mannfacturo 

6.  Brushes .  .  .. 

50.76 

28.  Catting  and  splitting  wood 

29.  Cooperage....................... 

3a74 
6u35 

7.  Baskets,  cane  weaving  and  split- 
ting, basket  f amitaro .......... 

30.  Watoh^king 

a2S 

31.  All  other  branches'. 

1.763.88 

8.  Tailorinir . 

WOMBK. 

1.  Sewing  and  quilting  .............. 

9.  Toys 

14.983.63 

IL  Tinsmiths'  work  in  copper  and 
soft  metals 

546L8S 

12.  M'annfactnre  of  wooden  lasts  ..... 

2.  Knf  <^tiqg  ftptTAmbrpidciry  ^ . .  ^ . .  ^  ^  ^ 

42L29 

13   Knittins  of  nets 

3.  Uoholatorv  work...... .^. ........ 

279L8S 

14.  Harness  making,  etc 

4.  Cigarmaking....... ............... 

228150 

15.  Button  making 

6.  Tearing feaOiers. 

177.87 

16.  Wood  carvinir... 

0.  Sewinff  srloves  ............ .  .... 

96.36 

17.  Straw  plaiting 

7.  Soinnins.................... ...... 

7.16 

18.  Tape,  braid,  belts,  Ainges,  eio .... 
19   Tn)n  wares  and  machinea 

8.  All  other br<\nohe#r-.,r,-T^,.,.,.. 

1,607.42 

1          Grand  total 

20.  Wood,  bone,  and  ivory  taming, 

umbrellas,  canes,  and  combs 

21.  Cutting  and  turning  marble 

a.76a» 

17,74L83 
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These  indostries  are  mostly  saoli  as  cau  be  carried  ou  without  the  use  of  power. 
Steam  was  used  in  only  sixteen  institutions,  with  a  daily  average  of  only  133.26  per- 
sous,  more  therefore  as  a  supplementary  atfair  tbau  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  free  laborers  to  convicts  in  the  dlftbrent  indus- 
tries, the  following  table  from  an  earlier  volume  of  the  statistics  gives  interesting 
Qgures  which  are  still  useful  to  indicate  the  average  ratio,  since  probably  the  absolute 
Qgures  have  changed  but  little  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
di vision  of  occupations  is  not  exactly  the  same,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to 
deprive  the  figures  of  all  value : 

FREE  LABOR  AND  PRISON  LABOR  COMPARED  IN  PRUSSIA. 


Free,  1875. 


Industries. 


Tobacco 

Cotton  weaving 

Shoemaking 

Cabinetmaidng 

Bookbinding  and  paper  boxes  ... 

Tailoring 

Combs,  bmshos 

Looksmilbs'  work,  manafactoro 

of  safes 

Baddies,  strap  makers 

Basket  wares 

Fringe,  etc..  manoioctarcs 

Cravats  and  gloves 

Crochet  and  embroidery  wares. 

Total 


Employes. 


59,&i8 
60,657 
204,303 
134. 450 
16.607 
183,665 
5,333 

41, 367 
32,428 
14, 292 
10,231 
6,782 
2,967 


772,730 


Prison,  1875-76. 


Industries. 


Cigars 

Weaving 

Shoemaking 

Joiners'  work  and  pac  lung  boxes. 

Bookbinding 

Tailoring 

Brushes 

Locksmiths'  work 

Saddlers,  making  elms  of  all 

kind 

Basket  wares 

Fringes 

Glove  sewing 

Upholstery ^., 

Total 


Convicts. 


2,110 


512 
129 
996 
830 
391 
434 
318 

324 
336 
147 
215 
305 


9,047 


Free 
employes 

to  one 
convict. 


28 

40 
181 
135 

19 
470 

12 
130 

100 
43 
70 
32 
lU 


85 


The  finaucial  results  of  this  labor  were  for  the  year  1883-84,  2,915,610  marks 
and  16  pfennigs  ($699,746.44)  gross  income,  and  2,510,415  marks  and  40  pfennigs 
($602,499.70)  net  income  for  the  state.  The  gross  income  per  head  amounted  to  28.67 
pfennigs  (7  cents)  for  each  day  of  detention,  or  52.02  pfennigs  (12^  cents)  for  each 
work  day  for  the  convicts  employed  by  the  contractors.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  income  of  the  prisons  amount^  in  1683-84  to  2,916,647  marks  and 
16  pfennigs  ($699,995.32),  whereas  the  expensJr  equalled  8,844,683  tuarks  and  90 
pfennigs  ($2,122,724.14),  leaving  5,888,523  marks  and  93  pfennigs  ($1,413,235.74)  to  be 
paid  by  the  state  treasury.  Reduced  to  an  average,  the  income  per  capita  was 
yearly  100  marks  and  27.32  pfennigs  ($24.07),  the  expenses  304  marks  and  7.19 
pfennigs  ($72.98).  A  further  division  of  this  last  sum  is  made  into  two^parts,  of  which 
one,  equal  to  170  marks  and  20.64  pfennigs  ($40.85),  goes  to  satisfy  the  personal  needs 
of  the  prisoner;  while  the  remainder,  133  marks  and  79.05  pfennigs  ($32.13),  falls  to 
general  expenses,  under  which  administration,  with  108  marks  and  79.39  pfennigs 
($26.11)  is  the  principal  item.  One-sixth  of  the  gross  income  of  the  prisons  was  de- 
voted to  the  private  treasury  of  the  prisoners.  This  amounted  in  1883-^4  to  493,589 
marks  and  49  pfennigs  ($118,461.48),  or  per  capita  6.36  pfennigs  (1^  cents)  for  each 
work  day. 

For  the  prisons  under  the  ministry  of  justice  a  notice  is  given  of  the  income  in  the 
budget  for  1880.  It  was  estimated  at  734,500  marks  ($176,280),  the  actual  return  for 
the  previous  year  having  been  about  590,000  marks  ($141,600).  This  amount,  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  other  prisons,  is  very  low,  and  suggests  remark  as  to  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  two  for  the  consideration  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

BADEN. 

The  grand  duohy  of  Baden  has  won  for  it«elf  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
prison  management.    All  prisons,  from  the  smallest  jails  to  the  large  penitentiaries, 
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are  luider  the  care  of  the  minister  of  justice.  Of  a  daily  average  of  3,650  prisoDca  ia 
1882, 1,157  were  in  the  minor  prisons  and  1,493  in  the  larger  central  priaona.  Thb 
labor  of  the  prison  inmates  is  everywhere  managed  by  the  institutions  for  their  own 
account,  the  contract  system  never  having  been  followed  in  this  state.  As  early  m 
1829  the  present  system  was  in  operation  in  the  central  institutions,  where  weavins^ 
tailoring,  and  shoemaking  were  carried  on ;  whereas  it  has  only  lately  become  yom 
ble  to  introduce  regular  employment  into  the  smaller  prisons.  The  financial  stand- 
I)oint  has  never  been  the  decisive  one,  and,  for  the  class  of  smaller  prisons,  can  hardly 
come  into  consideration  at  all.  Thus,  while  the  income  from  convict  labor  in  the 
central  penitentiaries  is  from  50  to  60  pfennigs  (12  to  14|  cents)  daily  per  capita,  it 
does  not  rise  above  30  pfennigs  (7  cents)  and,  indeed,  sometimes  sinks  below  10  pfen- 
iiigs  (^  cents)  for  the  smaller  institutions. 

In  the  model  cellular  prison  at  Bruchsal  the  following  trades  are  carried  cm,  the 
percentage  for  each  for  all  work  days  in  which  they  were  carried  on  in  a  recent  year 
being  indicated  by  the  figures  in  parenthesis:  Weaving  (10.37),  shoemaking  (8.63), 
tailoring  (12.38),  cooperage,  locksmiths'  work,  bookbinding,  reeling  (winding  wool, 
etc.,  on  reels)  (4.31),  mannfiM^ture  of  cloth  shoes,  braiding  straw  and  willow  (17.66)- 
and,  besides  these,  day  laborers'  work,  baking,  and  finally  the  house,  work  (10). 

These  occupations  are  carried  on  by  hand  work,  and  particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  technical  education  of  the  convicts.  They  are  taught,  as  far  ae  possible,  all  tfao 
processes  connected  with  the  trade  assigned  to  them,  most  of  them  being  obliged  to 
begin  at  the  lowest  step  and  serve  six  months  as  apprentices.  A  certain  nnmbsr, 
ranging  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  of  the  new  comers  are  familiar  with  one  of  the  tiadei 
worked  at  in  the  institution,  and  another  fraction  are  too  old  and  weak  to  leam  a  nev 
trade,  and  must  therefore  be  employed  on  some  light  work.  In  general  the  piodo^ 
tion  is  disadvantageously  interfered  with  by  the  limitations  of  the  cellular  system  and 
the  necessarily  primitive  manner  in  which  the  work  must  be  carried  on.  In  spite  of 
all  this  the  goods  made  by  these  prisons  have  achieved  a  good  reputation,  which  is  to 
a  large  extent  due  to  the  painstaking  selection  of  the  raw  materiaL  At  times  modi 
larger  orders  have  been  received  than  it  was  possible  to  fill. 

The  business  afiairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  who  has  entire  charge  of 
the  production  and  sale  of  the  goods.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult,  ae  here  tfat 
eonditions  of  the  market  and  the  trades,  in  a  word,  outside  factors,  are  deoisiTe; 
whereas  the  production,  considered  merely  as  a  technical  process,  is  completely  under 
the  control  of , the  prison  authorities  Hence  the  administrator  has  to  know  where  to 
secure  the  cheapest  raw  materials.  In  1869,  Bauer,  in  his  annual  report,  was  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  future.  He  said:  ''The  extension  of  the  market  for  purchases  and  sales 
foreshadows  a  hard  struggle  with  outside  competition,  a  struggle  which  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  us,  as  our  industries  are  carried  on  with  primitive  appliances,  while  our  ooo- 
petitors  stand  upon  a  height  of  industrial  progress.  How  long  w|ll  the  form  of  oar 
industry  secure  us  against  the  superiority  of  the  factory ;  that  is,  for  cheaper  pro- 
duction of  goods  T"  So  much  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  administrator, 
that  even  in  times  of  depression  wise  and  skilful  management  secures  success. 

In  1876,  in  the  depression  following  the  crisis  of  1873-74,  the  institution  achieved 
the  best  financial  results  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

The  products  are  widely  distributed  and  go  even  into  the  neighboring  states- 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  France— and  in  more  limited 
quantities  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Austria.  The  greater  part 
was  made  in  1874,  upon  the  orders  of  business  firms  (153,535  marks  and  GO  pfennigs 
[$36,848.54]) ;  another  considerable  portion  goes  to  the  state  (53,345  marks  and 
78  pfennigs  [$12,802.99]),  and  the  remainder  is  sold,  partially  to  the  officials  (8,537 
marks  and  47  pfennigs  [$2,048.99]),  and  partially  to  the  public  (12,5£b  marks  and  8 
pfennigs  [$3,022.32]),  in  retail  trade.  The  needs  of  the  prison  itself  required  goods 
to  the  value  of  68,527  marks  and  68  pfennigs  ($16,446.65). 
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The  financial  showing  of  this  institation  is  very  lAvorable.  Calculated  for  each 
man  per  day  the  income  amoonted  to  1  mark  and  i^  pfennigs  (31  cents)  in  1876,  or  a 
total  of  104,4G6  marks  and  3d  pfennigs  (^,031.93)  for  the  institation,  eqaal'%<to  295 
marks  and  40  pfennigs  (|70.90)  per  capita  yearly.  On  the  other  hand  the  expenditure 
of  the  state  to  meet  deiioieucies  was  233  marks  and  4  pfennigs  ($55.93)  per  man. 

The  proceeds  for  each  separate  trade  were  as  follows,  in  1874,  per  capita  daily,  viz ; 
Sewing,  1  mark  and  75  pfennigs  (42  cents) ;  bookbinding,  1  mark  and  51  pfennigs  (36 
cents) ;  basket  and  chair-seat  weaving,  1  mark  and  48  pfennigs  (35^  cents) ;  lock- 
smiths' work,  2  marks  and  19  pfennigs  (52^  cents) ;  tailoring,  I  mark  and  5  pfennigs 
(25  cents);  cabinetmaking,  1  mark  and  18  pfennigs  (28  cents);  shoemaking,  97 
pfennigs  (23  cents);  linen  weaving,  1  mark  and  41  pfennigs  (34  cents).  In  review- 
ing these  facts  and  figures,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  refer  only  to  a  single 
institation,  situated  in  a  small  agricultural  town. 

There  are  no  further  notices  of  the  prisons  in  Baden,  hence  this  must  serve  as  their 
representative.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  new  institution  at  Freiburg  has  equally 
favorable  results  to  show.  As  to  the  other  prisons  they  are  mostly  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  could  not  of  course  be  drawn  into  comparison  with  these. 

WURTEMBERG. 

The  prisons  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
minister  of  justice.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  is  arranged  according  to  a  mixed  sys- 
tem. The  house  work,  etc.,  is,  as  is  elsewhere  customary,  performed  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  The  industrial  employment  which  is  for  the  account  of  the  management 
is  primarily  for  the  needs  of  the  state.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  is  the  so-called 
"  customer  business."  In  this  case  the  raw  material  is  furnished  and  the  finished 
product  is  received  by  private  persons,  who  pay  for  the  work  of  the  convicts,  which 
is  itself  supervised  by  the  administration.  The  arrangements  with  these  private 
persons  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  easily  dissolved.  The  distribution  of 
prisoners  to  these  difibreut  classes  of  employment  averaged  as  follows,  in  the  year 
1884:  House  work,  etc.,  3;{9.3;  for  the  state,  1,012.4;  for  customers, 609.4, or  1,961.1 
persons  in  all  daily.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  among  the  several 
occupations : 

INDUSTRIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  PRISON  LABOR  IN  WURTEMBERG. 


a  Women. 

16261  LAB ^29 
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lu  the  same  year  the  finaaoial  rosults  were :  Income,  856,110  marks  and  69  pfennigs 
($205,466.56);  expenses,  1,361,180  marks  and  19  pfennigs  ($326,683^);  leaTing 
505,069  marks  and  50  pfennigs  ($121,216.68)  to  bo  paid  from  the  state  treasnry.  Tbe 
average  income  from  the  industry  was  108  marks  and  61  pfennigs  ($26.07)  yearly,  or 
37.6  xifeuuigH  (9  cents)  daily  per  capita;  the  average  sum  paid  by  the  treasury  was 
238  marks  and  95  pfennigs  ($57.35) ;  the  average  sum  spent  for  the  personal  needs  of 
each  prisoner  being  191  marks  and  2  pfennigs  ($45.84)  yearly. 

The  introduction  of  the  public-account  system  began  in  1874.  With  its  growth  kept 
pace  a  reduction  of  the  '*  customer  business.''  At  the  same  time  the  latter  cannot  be 
wholly  given  up,  says  Director  Siochard,  at  Ludwigsburg,  until  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government  draw  their  supplies  from  the  prisons. 


RU8SLA.. 

The  history  of  Russia  begins  properly  with  the  year  862,  A.  D.,  in  which  Rurik  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  Varangians,  founded  the  empire  in  Novgorod. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  the  empire  was  without  a  written  code  of  Iawb, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1018  that  Yaroslaf  framed  the  first  code,  and  tbia 
was  originally  prepared  for  Novgorod  alone,  (a) 

Before  the  time  of  Rurik  '^Slavonia  was  divided  into  numerous  bunting,  pastoral, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  tribes,  each  of  which  had  its  laws  or  its  usages.  Tbe 
Russians  came,  commingled  under  their  dominion  all  these  tribes,  and  likewise  tbeir 
laws  and  customs,  and  blended  witb  them  something  of  their  own  Scandinavian 
law8."(a) 

It  appears  that  neither  the  laws  of  the  conquerors  nor  those  of  the  conquered  were 
written,  and  as  the  first  grand  princes  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  attempts  to 
make  them  harmonize  there  arose  confusion,  and  many  of  them  were  lost ;  hence  from 
necessity  Taroslaf  was  compelled  to  frame  an  ordinance  for  the  city  of  Novgorod, 
which  at  the  time  was  the  only  one  left  under  his  oontroL(d) 

Another  historian,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  tells  us  that  **  iu  Russia  tbe  Byzan- 
tine codes  of  Justinian  and  Basil  the  Macedonian  were  established  at  the  side  of  tbe 
Scandinavian  of  laroslof "  (Yaroslaf),  and  that  "  during  many  centuries  the  two  sys- 
tems existed  together,  each  being  slightly  influenced  by  the  other,  until  the  time 
when  they  were  mingled  in  a  new  code,  the  Ulogenie  of  Ivan  the  Great,  and  tfai 
Sudebnik  of  Ivan  the  Terrible."(c) 

a  Count  Philip  de  S6gar:  History  of  Rassia,  etc,  p.  87. 

b  Idetn^  pp.  87, 38. 

0  Alfred  Bambaad:  History  of  Russia,  voL  1,  pp.  94,96. 
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III  is  impossibltt  to  tell  to  what  extent  the  code  of  Yaroslaf  was  inflaenoed  by  the 
customs  and  laws  borrowed  from  the  Byzantines.  The  former,  so  far  as  is  known, 
provided  for  no  form  of  penal  labor  as  a  pnnishment  for  crime,  whereas  we  are  in- 
formed by  Ramband  (a)  that  the  Byzantine  code  included  bouvict  labor  among  its 
punishments.  Under  the  code  of  Yaroslaf  ^'perpetual  slavery,  extending  to  their 
posterity,  was  the  lot  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  of  all  persons  bought  from  foreign- 
ers ;  slavery  for  a  limited  period  was  the  portion  of  those  who  sold  themselves,  of 
inaolyent  debtors,  freemen  who,  without  conditions,  married  a  slave,  servants  out  of 
employment,  hired  servants  who  did  not  fnlfil  their  engagements,  in  a  word,  all  the 
weak  who  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  strong  to  obtain  subsistence  and  pro- 
tection."(6)  ' 

This  bondage,  however,  whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  was  not,  except  perhaps 
incidentally,  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  rather  of  misfortune.  It  is  scarcely  i>rob- 
able  that  in  a  country  so  wild  and  among  a  people  so  savage,  there  was  at  this  period 
anything  corresponding,  except  in  a  remote  degree,  with  our  system  of  punishing 
criminals  by  compelling  them  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

The  code  of  Yaroslaf,  though  amended  and  changed  in  some  particulars  by  various 
rulers,  notably  by  Vladimir  II,  continued  in  force  until  the  promulgation  of  that  of 
Ivan  III  (the  Great),  who  reigned  from  1462  to  1505.  Speaking  of  this  new  code, 
S^gur  says :  (c) 

"  Single  combai  decided  upon  the  majority  of  criminal  offences ;  in  cases  of  suspi- 
cion where  reputation  is  not  spotless,  torture  is  called  in  to  enlighten  justice. 

"The  penalties  of  Ivan's  code  are  oonflsoation,  the  kuout,  slavery,  and  death,  the 
level  of  his  despotism.  It  is  since  his  reign  that  the  Russians  have  astonished  Europe 
by  their  blind  servility." 

This  code  remained  in  force  until  about  1556,  during  the  reign  of  Ivau  IV,  or  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  when  a  new  code  was  established,  (d)  Under  this,  as  well  as  under  the 
'earlier  code  of  Yaroslaf,  fines  were  the  punishment  allotted  for  the  majority  of 
crimes,  (e)  The  code  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  remained  in  force  until  the  accession  of 
Alexis,  the  second  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  who  reigned  from  1645  to  1676. 
In  lfi50  he  summoned  the  most  eminent  Russians  of  all  classes  to  assist  in  forming 
a  new  code  which  became  known  as  the  Ulagenia.  (/) 

This  code  continued  the  law  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  prepared  new 
laws  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  European  legislation,  (g) 

Peter  projected  his  codes  in  1710,  but  was  engaged  in  perfecting  them  for  years 
thereafter,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  military  code,  which  went  iut4>  effect  in 
1716,  the  Ulagenia  of  hisfather  Alexis  continued  in  force  until  1720.  (h) 

*'  In  criminal  cases  he  still  employed  torture,  though  with  mitigation.  Ho  pun- 
iahed  various  crimes  by  sending  the  guilty  to  labor  on  the  i>ublic  works  or  the  galleys. 
Those  condemned  to  such  pnnishment  had  their  nostrils  slif  (t) 

It  is  stated  that  in  1593  Boris  Godunof  commuted  the  senteucos  of  all  capital 
offenders  to  exile  to  Siberia,  but  as  nothing  is  said  about  the  terms  of  their  banish- 
ment, it  cannot  be  determined  whether  they  were  made  to  labor  in  the  mines  which 
were  then  being  opened,  (j) 

It  is  in'  the  code  of  Peter  the  Great,  then,  that  we  have]tho  first  undoubted  evidences 
of  the  legalized  employment  of  convict  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  this  em- 
ployment of  criminals  has  existed  in  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since.    Rambaud 


a  Alfred  Bambaad:  Hlstocy  of  Rossia,  vol.  1,  p.  94  et  »etj. 
b  Count  Philip  do  S^gar:  History  of  Russia,  etc.,  p.  4U. 
e  Idem,  p.  153.  d  Idem,  p.  159. 

«  Idem,  p.  195.  /  Idem,  p.  390. 

g  Idem,  p.  391.  h  Idem,  p.  391, 392. 

i  Alfired  Rambaad :  History  of  Russia,  vol  2,  chap.  3. 
i  Albolse  and  Maqnet:  Prtoons  de  I'Europe,  vol.  7,  p.  8. 
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Btates  that  after  the  battle  of  Paltova  (1709)  1,200  Cossaoks  were  sent  to  work  at  the 
canal  of  Ladoga,  (a) 

Again,  referring  to  about  the  same  period,  he  says :  **  The  Casar  (Peter  I)  reqniied 
every  town  to  send  a  ceirtain  nomber  of  shoemakers  to  take  lessons  in  their  art  at 
Moscow,  threatening  them,  if  they  continued  to  work  in  their  old  way,  with  confis- 
cation and  the  galleys."  (ft) 

Peter,  before  he  framed  his  own  laws,  had  examined  those  of  other  Eoropeam 
countries,  found  criminal  labor  provided  for  in  some  of  them,  and  adopted  the  idea 
in  his  own  code. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  Peter's  reign  robbery  and  mur- 
der were  rampant  in  Russia.  '* These  robbers  were  masters  of  the  highways  in  open 
day,  and  they  seized  upon  the  towns,  and  even  upon  Moscow  itself,  as  soon  as  the  son 
set.  In  some  weeks  there  were  found  in  the  streets  of  that  capital  no  less  than  sixtj 
of  its  inhabitants  who  had  been  murdered.^'  (c)  S^gur  ascribes  this  swanning  of 
criminals  in  part  to  the  severity  of  the  recruiting  and  compulsory  labor  laws. 

•The  system  of  compulsory  labor  on  the  public  works  was  continued,  and  daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1741'1762)  great  numbers  of  criminals  were  thus  set  to  wock 
or  sent  to  Siberia. 

*' Elizabeth  imagined  that  she  had  abolished  the  penalty  of  death,  but  the  knout 
of  her  executioners  killed  as  well  as  the  axe.  Those  who  survived  flagellation  were 
sent,  with  their  noses  or  ears  cut,  to  the  public  works.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
her  reign  more  than  80,000  were  knouted  or  sent  to  Siberia. ''(d)  During  her  reign  an 
edict  was  issued  forbidding  serfs  to  enlist  in  the  army  without  permission  of  their 
masters,  and  ordering  that  such  as  persisted  in  presenting  themselves  for  enrolmeot 
shonld  bo  beaten  with  the  knout  and  sent  to  the  mines,  (e) 

During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II  the  proprietors *were  empowered  to  tran^iort  un- 
ruly serfs  to  Siberia  without  trial,  and  even  to  send  them  to  the  mines  for  life.  (/) 

In  1767,  during  the  same  reign,  an  edict  was  issued  declaring  that  "  if  any  serf 
dare  to  present  a  petition  against  his  master  he  shall  be  punished  w  ith  the  knoat 
and  transported  for  life  to  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk."(^) 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  edicts  of  Catherine  against  the  serfs,  it  was  during 
her  reign  that  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  received  its  first  impetus. 

According  to  John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  who  visited  Russia  in  1781,  Cath- 
erine, in  her  instructions  for  a  new  code  of  laws,  drew  the  following  distinction  be- 
tween prisoners  of  different  classes : 

**  One  ought  not  to  confine  in  the  same  place :  1.  An  accused  person,  against  whom 
there  are  only  appearances.  2.  A  convict.  3.  A  criminal-  who  is  condemned  to 
prison  as  a  punishment.  The  accused  person  is  only  detained ;  the  two  others  are 
imprisoned;  but  with  respect  to  the  former  of  them,  the  prison  is  only  a  part  of  pun- 
ishment; with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  punishment  itself."  (h) 

The  impression  to  be  gathered  from  Howard's  account  of  his  visit  to  Russia  is  that 
he  found  the  prisons  of  the  empire,  generally,  iu  bad  condition,  with  little  or  no  at- 
tention paid  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  In  some  of  the  prisons  he  found  all 
classes  of  prisoners  crowded  together,  debtors,  petty  offenders,  and  persons  convicted 
of  grave  crimes. 

At  some  of  the  prisons  he  found  the  prisoners  at  work,  the  men  generally  at  pnblie 
works  of  various  kinds,  the  women  working  iu  the  garden.    But  in  other  oases  the 

a  Alfred  Bambaad:  History  of  Bussia,  yoL  2,  p.  49. 

b  Idem,  voL  2,  p.  07. 

e  Coimt  Philip  de  S6gar:  History  of  BossIa,  etc,  p.  411. 

d  Alfred  Bambaad:  History  of  Bossia,  toL  2,p.  168. 

€  Ukase  of  June  2, 1742.    See  D.  MaoKenzie  Wallace :  Bassia,  p.  468. 

f  Ukase  of  Janaary  17, 1765,  and  of  January  28, 1766.    See  Wallace,  p.  468. 

g  XTkase  of  Angost  22, 1767.    See  Wallaoe,  p.  461 ;  oompare  Bambaad,  vol.  2,  p.  211. 

h  John  Howard:  State  of  Prisons,  eto.,  p.  86. 
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prisoners  seemed  to  be  in  close  confinement  without  labor  of  any  kind.  The  debtors 
confined  in  prison  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  charity  of  the  pnblic,  and  are  described  as 
having  been  in  a  wretched  condition.  At  St.  Petersburg  a  '*  spin-house/'  or  house  of 
correction,  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  Howard's  visit,  and  he  describes 
it  as  being  an  ''elegant,  though  plain,"  building,  (a) 

This  was  probably  the  first  of  those  "houses  of  amendment  and  labor"  which  were 
established  by  Catherine  and  are  spoken  of  hereafter. 

Prison  discipline  in  Russia  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  was  much  discussed 
as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  in  the  year  1819  a  so- 
ciety now  known  as  the  Imperial  Society  was  established  to  watch  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  prisons,  (b)  This  society  still  exists  and  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  prisons  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  known  that  any  general  system  of  purely  indus- 
trial labor  has  ever  been  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  prisons  of  Russia,  but 
the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Con- 
gress of  Loudon  (1872)  shows  that  at  that  time  there  was  at  least  one  purely  indus- 
trial prison  in  the  Russian  empire : 

"Dr.  Wines  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  congress  the  large  industrial  prison  of 
Count  Sollohub,  at  Moscow,  the  reformatory  results  of  whose  discipline  were  remark- 
able, only  nine  prisoners  having  returned  during  six  years  out  of  twenty-one  hun- 
dred discharged.  At  this  prison  each  convict  was  permitted  to  choose  the  trade  he 
wonld  learn,  and  on  mastering  it  was  allowed  two-thirds  of  his  earnings.  So  groat 
a  stimulus  was  this  to  industry  that  a  man  often  became  a  skilled  workman  in  two 
months.  To  this  system  the  distinguished  count  attributed  the  surprising  reforma- 
tory results  mentioned  above."  (c) 

A  further  extract  indicates  that  there  has  recently  been  a  strong  sentiment  de- 
veloi>ed  in  favor  of  industrial  labor  for  prisoners.  The  passage  referred  to  reads  as 
follows : 

"  In  Russia  a  marked  difference  between  different  kinds  of  labor  is  beginning  to 
show  itself.  Industrial  work,  which  scarcely  existed  in  times  past,  is  now  making 
great  progress,  owing  to  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  pnsoner,  who  sees  that  he  can 
thereby  best  escape  relapse.  Penal  labor  alone  cannot,  it  is  held  in  Russia,  have  a 
beneficial  influence.  This  is  clearly  proved  in  Siberia,  where  the  number  of  escapes  is 
counted  by  thousands.  An  intense  hatred  of  the  authorities  and  a  strong  desire  of 
vengeance  are  the  result  when  penal,  is  not  ac(M>mpanied  by  industrial  labor,  which 
latter  is  the  sole  means  of  reformation.  Industrial  labor  has  produced  good  results 
in  Russia  only  when  lot  to  contractors.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  penal  labor 
shall  not  be  let  in  the  same  way.  It  is  held  that  the  administration  should  not  inter- 
fere with  its  direct  duties  by  the  care  of  commercial  undertaking 

'*  A  thoroughly-organized  bureau  of  statistics  has  but  just  been  established  by  the 
ministry  of  justice.  It  is  therefore  impossible  at  present  to  give  the  exact  proportion 
of  prisoners  who  are  without  a  trade  when  committed,  but  it  is  certainly  more  than 
one-half.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  to  a  prisoner  ignorant  of  such  knowl- 
edge is  a  special  point  in  the  reforms  now  projected.  To  give  him  the  power  of  self- 
help  is  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  importance,  since  i>enitentiary  science  in  its 
whole  scope  and  essence  is  but  a  struggle  against  the  tendency  to  relapse."  (d) 

"  The  principle  of  an  abbreviation  of  sentence  by  means  of  good  conduct  and  indus- 
try has  been  admitted  only  in  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  and  even  there  awaits 
a  regular  organization  and  systematic  application.  Russian  law  prescribes  work  for 
the  prisoners  and  grants  them  a  part  of  their  earnings  according  to  the  particular 
class  of  prison.    But  this  law  still  remains  almost  a  dead  letter.    It  has  been  executed 

a  John  Howard:  State  of  Prisons,  etc.,  pp.  85-05. 

b  EnojclopflBdia  Britannioa,  vol.  19,  p.  781. 

0  Report  of  International  Penitentiary  Congress,  London,  1872,  p.  I45ii 

d  Id$m,  p.  72. 
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only  in  rare  bases.    The  organization  of  industrial  labor  is  regarded  as  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  penitentiary  improyements  now  under  consideration  by  the  govemnmt. 

'*  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  project  of  reform  relates  to  the  proportion  of  ftaraingi 
granted  to  the  prisoners.    No  system  of  rewards  has  yet  been  established."  (a) 

In  the  introduction  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  Penitentiary  Congress  of  LoiidoB 
(1872)  on  the  prison  system  of  Russia,  the  Russian  delegate  (Count  Sollohnb)  es- 
pial ood  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  system  then  ia 
force  in  his  country,  and,  even  if  iM>88ible,  that  such  a  description  would  not  gire  a 
correct  impression,  inasmuch  as  Russia  was  even  then  on  the  eve  of  a  radical  refcani 
of  her  prison  system.  A  report  was  submitted,  however,  under  the  stipulation  that 
it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  exposition  of  a  system,  but  rather  as  a  Aort  sketch 
of  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

From  the  published  procee<ling8  of  the  congress  embodying  the  substance  of  thk 
report  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

''  The  existing  laws  of  Russia  relating  to  the  arrested  and  the  sentenced  are  diridcd 
into  two  parts,  the  first  referring  to  the  imprisoned,  the  second  to  the  transported. 
The  following  is  the  present  classification  of  prisons :  (I)  Prisons  properly  so  caDed 
(o8irog8\  established  in  all  the  towns  of  the  empire.  OriginaUy  they  were  merely 
places  of  safe-keeping,  the  actual  punishment  being  either  bodily  inflictions  or  de- 
portation to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  empire,  with  a  treatment  of  greater  or  km 
severity.  More  recently  they  have  been  used  for  punishment  in  cases  where  the  im- 
prisonment does  not  exceed  a  year  and  four  months.  (2)  Prisons  for  arrest.  Tbii 
must  not  be  confounded  with  preliminary  arrest,  where  the  detention  is  merely  tiiat 
of  safe  custody.  It  is  a  true  punishment,  which  is  inflicted  by  justices  of  the  peaee 
for  slight  offences,  aud  cannot  exceed  three  months.  (3)  Houses  of  amendment  and 
labor,  establisbod  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Howard, 
to  whom  Russia  owes  her  first  notions  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  (4) 
Prisons  fur  industrial  sections  or  companies.  These  companies,  sentenced  to  labor  oa 
public  works,  formerly  uuder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  ways  and  commirai- 
cations,  have  lately  passed  into  that  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Sentences  to  this 
class  of  prisons  cannot  now  exceed  four  years,  though  formerly  they  might  be  ex- 
tended to  twelve. 

''The  system  of  associated  imprisonment  in  rooms  still  exists  in  Russia,  with  some 
exceptions ;  for  example,  in  the  oatrogs  of  the  ^rst  class  there  are  separate  cells. 

**  Classification  of  the  prisoners  is  rigidly  required  by  the  Russian  legislation,  but 
the  bad  condition  of  many  of  the  prison  edifices,  and  especially  the  laok  of  space,  re- 
stricts it  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  of  x>crson8  arrested  from  those  who  are 
undergoing  their  punishment. 

'*  The  prisons  derive  their  support  mainly  from  the  treasury  of  the  stiUe.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners  have  thus  far  been  inconsiderable,  especially  when  considered 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  population  and  the  immense  productive  power  of  the 
empire."  (6) 

The  foregoing  statements  relate  to  the  condition  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline 
prior  to  and  during  1872.  Since  then  various  changes  for  the  better  have  been  inaug- 
urated. 

The  ministry  of  justice  has  been  engaged  in  an  earnest  study  of  the  subject  of  s 
now  penal  code  for  Russia ;  and  in  1877  a  special  commission  was  created  to  examine 
the  draft  of  a  new  scale  of  punishments  prepared  by  that  ministry.  The  commissioB 
reported  favorably  upon  the  proposed  scale  of  penalties  in  which  ''the  death  penalty 
is  retained  only  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  person  of 
the  emperor.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  banishment  to  Siberia,  coupled  with  hard 
labor  {iravaux  forc^),  occupies  the  first  place  among  Russian  penalties.    By  the  exiit- 

a  Report  of  International  Penitentiary  Congrem,  London,  1872.  p.  48. 
b  Id*mt  pp.  20, 21. 
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ing  code  tlu8  penalty  is  for  life,  or  a  maximum  tenn  of  twenty  years ;  by  the  draft 
iprojet)  of  the  commiiwion  it  is  for  life,  or  a  maximum  term  of  fifteen  years. 

''  Moreover,  the  commission  is  in  favor  of  the  absolute  abolishment  of  simple  banish- 
ment to  Siberia,  that  is,  without  the  addition  of  hard  labor ;  it  would  have  this  spe- 
cies of  banishmeut  replaced  by  imprisonment  in  some  form.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
of  its  labors  and  propositions  is  toward  the  absolute  destruction  of  Siberia  as  a  place 
of  punishment."  (a) 

It  appears  that  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  an  administration  (or  bureau)  of 
prisons  was  adopted  by  the  government  in  1879,  and  that  a  chief  of  this  administra- 
tion was  appointed  and  clothed  with  high  authority,  though  subject  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Another  project  was  also  presented  to  the  government  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  a  general  penitentiary  system  for  the  empire.  The  propo- 
sition in  this  project,  which  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  in  the  council  of  the 
empire  (the  legislative  body),  was  one  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  the  system 
of  deportation  to  Siberia. (6) 

M.  de  Orot,  from  whose  letter  to  Dr.  Wines  the  foregoing  facts  are  taken,  concludes 
his  epistle  as  follows :(c) 

''As  regards  the  regime  to  be  adopted  in  the  penitentiaries  the  government  accepts 
a  mixed  system — the  cellular  system  entire  in  short-term  prisons,  and  in  the  convict 
or  central  prisons  cellular  separation  at  night  and  associated  labor  by  day.  When 
this  project  shall  have  been  definitely  adopted  and  the  law  promulgated,  it  will  then 
belong  to  the  new  administration  to  carry  it  into  execution  and  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  improve  existing  penitentiaries  and  to  construct  new  ones  i^  funds  shall 
be  placed  at  its  disposition.  It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  penitentiary  question  in 
Russia  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and  reform.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  furnish 
extended  details  upon  the.  actual  condition  of  the  prisons,  especially  as  the  old  ad- 
ministration, in  expectation  of  a  reform  whose  commencement  dates  only  from  the 
year  1860,  neither  could  nor  would  in  these  latter  years  put  in  operation  any  radical 
measures.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  state  of  our  prisons  is  very  bad.  We  have 
neither  good  prison  structures  nor  employ^  specially  prepared  for  the  prison  service. 
The  labor  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  have  nothing 
to  do.  Even  the  youths  are  not  everywhere  separated  from  the  adult  prisoners.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  in  these  la^  times  the  penitentiary  questipn  has  great 
interest  for  the  Russian  public,  and  books  begin  to  issue  tcom  the  press  relating  to  it. 

''At  the  present  moment  the  Russian  public  is  a  good  deal  occupied  in  organizing 
agricultural  colonies  and  reform  schools  for  young  criminals,  and  within  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  not  loss  than- ten  or  a  dozen  have  been  founded  in  different  provinces  of 
the  empire.  All  the  agricultural  colonies  hitherto  founded  in  Russia  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  initiative  of  private  persons  who  form  societies  to  that  end,  but  the  gov- 
ernment also  aids  in  their  support." 

Inasmuch  as  the  sentence  of  deportation  to  Siberia,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  one  of  the  principal  punishments  in  force  in  the  Russian  empire, 
the  following  account  of  it,  taken  from  a  trustworthy  source,(d)  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive : 

"  Deportation  to  Siberia  began  in  1591. («)  It  was  principally  used  for  political  pris- 
oners, insurgents,  religious  dissenters,  and  conspirators.  Large  numbers  of  Poles 
were  exiled  in  1758;  others  again  in  1830;  and  now,  since  the  nihilist  movement, 
numbers  of  these  implacable  foes  to  the  existing  regime  are  regularly  dispatched  to 
Siberia.    The  total  number  deported  varies  from  17,000  to  20,000  per  annum ,  but  this 

a  B.  C.  Wines:  State  of  Priaoiui,  etc.,  p.  462. 
b  Idem,  pp.  465-466.    (Letter  trov^  M.  de  Grot) 
e  Idem,  p.  466. 

d  Enoyolopedis  Brltannioa,  toL  10,  pp.  781-82. 

c  I>ronke  tayt,  in  Plerer's  ITniyersal-Lexikon,  7oL  16,  p.  402.  that  the  flrat  deportation  by  the  osar 
WIS  of  Samailow  hi  1688,  and  Jadlolal  deportations  began  In  ;753. 
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inoludes  wives  and  children  who  may  elect  to  accompany  the  exiles.  The  Bentencci 
are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  (2)  the  loss  of  particular  righta.  Tbe 
first  includes  degradation,  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  tie,  inahility  to  sign  legal 
documents,  to  hold  property,  or  to  give  a  hond.  The  exile  must  wear  prison  dres 
and  have  his  head  half-shaved.  He  may  he  flogged,  and  if  murdered  would  not  be 
much  missed.  After  a  lengthened  period  of  probation  in  prison  the  exile  becomes  a 
colonist,  and  may  work  on  his  own  account.  Those  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  partiea- 
lar  rights  are  only  compelled  to  live  in  Siberia,  where  they  may  get  their  living  as 
they  can.  Many,  however,  are  condemned  to  spend  a  jiortion  of  their  time  in  oonfine- 
ment,  but  without  hard  labor.  The  exiles  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  eoopire  by 
rail  or  river  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  thence  to  Tiumon,  whence  they  are  distribatBd 
through  Siberia.  Those  deprived  of  partial  rights  are  generally  located  in  westecn 
Siberia.  Those  deprived  of  all  rights  go  on  to  eastern  Siberia.  The  latter  go  by 
river  generally  to  Tomsk ;  thence  they  walk  to  their  ultimate  resting  place,  whi^ 
may  be  Irkutsk  or  Yakutsk  or  Tchita,  or  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  the  joomey 
may  occupy  months.  Not  long  ago  a  party  of  convicts  was  dispatched  by  aea  to  tbe 
last-named  destination,  embarking  at  Odessa,  and  travelling  through  the  Sues  canal 
and  by  the  Pdcific  ocean. 

''There  are  several  hundred  prisons  in  Siberia.  They  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  the 
eiape,  which  aftord  temporary  lodgings  for  prisoners  on  the  line  of  march ;  (2)  the 
prislynief  where  the  detention  is  often  for  several  months  during  the  winter,  or  until 
the  ice  is  brokeii  up ;  and  (3)  the  ostrog,  the  generic  Russian  name  for  a  prison,  which 
is  the  place  of  durance  for  all  exiles  not  on  their  own  resources.  Few  of  the  large 
prisons  in  Siberia  were  built  for  the  purpose.  They  are  converted  buildings— old 
factories,  distilleri^,  and  so  forth.  They  are  all  upon  the  associate  principle,  eontaio- 
ing  a  number  of  large  rooms  to  accommodate  any  number  from  twenty-five  to  a  han- 
dred.  The  great  central  prison  near  Irkutsk,  called  the  Alexandre£bky,  one  of  ibt 
most  important  in  Siberia,  generally  holds  from  1,600  to  2,000  prisoners,  all  under 
sentence  of  hard  labor  and  awaiting  transfer  to  the  mines.  Dr.  Lansdell,  who  visitod 
this  prison  in  1879,  found  the  prisoners  very  short  of  work.  Some  were  engaged  in 
making  cigarette  papers,  others  in  shoemaking  and  brickmaking.  The  prison  is  a 
huge  stone* built  building,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  Siberian  prisonsr 
which  are  usually  built  of  logs,- calked  with  moss  to  keep  out  the  cold.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  high  wooden  palisade.  Each  prison  has  its  hospital,  chapel,  gener- 
ally a  school  room,^  and  a  few  workshops.  The  prisoners  themselves  are  not  unkindly 
treated. 

''At  most  of  the  stations  there  are  local  committees  to  watoh  over  the  welfieire  of 
the  prisoners.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  *  *  *. 
The  committees  supply  books  and  visit  the  prisoners.  They  clothe  and  educate  the 
prisoners'  children  and  help  their  wives  to  employment.  They  also  augment  the  pris- 
oners' diet  from  funds  obtained  by  subscription.  The  regulation  rations  of  Siberian 
exiles  seem  very  liberal. 

**  The  Russian  prisoner  has  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  solid  food  that  an  English 
prisoner  receives,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  add  to  his  diet  out  of  his  own  means,  which  the 
English  prisoner  is  not.  The  prisoners  are  also  supplied  with  ample  clothing  if  they 
have  none  of  their  own,  those  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  all  rights  being  obliged  to 
wear  convict  dress.  The  discipline  of  the  prisons  is  now  in  accordance  with  European 
ideas.  Prison  offences  are  punished  by  relegation  to  a  solitary  cell,  a  certain  number 
of  which  exist  at  all  the  prisons.  Diminutions  of  diet  are  also  inflicted,  and  an  obli- 
gation to  wear  irons  if  they  are  not  already  worn.  All  exiles  wear  leg-irons  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  These  are  riveted  on  to  the  ankles,  and  caught  by  a  chain  which  is  carried 
suspended  to  a  belt  round  the  waist. 

"  The  irons  are  worn  for  various  periods ;  A*om  eighteen  mouths  to  four  and  even 
eight  years.  Very  heinous  offenders,  or  those  who  have  escaped  frequently,  are 
chained  to  a  wheel-barrow,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pull  about  with  them  wherever 
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iliej  go.  A  more  severe  punishment,  when  confinement  and  irons  fail,  is  birching  with 
a  rod,  fbr  the  knoat  is  now  abolished.  The  rod  consists  of  switches  so  small  that  three 
may  be  passed  together  into  the  mazzle  of  a  mosket.  The  punishment  is  described 
aa  not  more  severe  than  that  inflicted  at  English  pnblic  schools.  There  is  another 
flagellator,  however,  called  the  plete,  a  whip  of  twisted  hide,  which  is  still  retained  at 
a  few  of  the  most  distant  Siberian  prisons  and  only  for  the  most  incorrigible,  on  whom 
irons,  the  birch,  and  other  punishments  have  had  no  effect.  The  costliness  of  depor- 
tation is  enormous  and  the  results  it  obtains  doubtful.  The  slow  colonization  of  this 
vaiit  territorymay  follow  eventually,  but  there  are  already  great  difficulties  in  finding 
employment  for  the  mass  of  labor  in  the  government's  hands.  The  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  coal  are  passing  into  private  hands,  and  there  are  no  other  public  works. 
Hence  part  of  the  Russian  criminals  who  would  have  gone  to  Siberia  are  detained  in 
the  large  prisons  in  Russia,  where  they  are  employed  in  manufactories  or  in  the  labors 
of  onlinary  mechanics,  or  any  out-door  work  such  as  making  brick,  mending  roads, 
and  manufacturing  salt.  Nevertheless  recent  visitors  to  Russian  prisons,  whether  in 
Russia  proper  or  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  describe  the  prisoners  as  generally  idle. 

"The  principle  of  progressive  stages  by  which  a  prisoner  can  gain  a  remission  of  sen- 
tence or  milder  treatment  prevails  throughout.  The  well-conducted  persons  can  earn 
wages,  and  may  spend  the  money  in  buying  an  increase  to  their  diet.  The  bulk  of 
the  worst  convicts  gravitate  to  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  the  number  in  1879  was 
about  2,600.  Half  of  those  were  kept  in  prison  ;  half  remained  comparatively  free. 
The  discipline  here  is  very  severe.  The  diet  is  said  to  be  scanty,  and  as  the  island  is 
barren,  everything  has  to  be  imported.  Fish,  however,  is  found  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  four  large  prisons  at  Dui,  the  principal  post  on  the  island,  which  are  insuffi- 
ciently heated  in  winter  and  generally  overcrowded.  The  convicts  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  raising  coal  from  mines  which  are  let  to  a  company." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Productive  labor  as  a  general  employment  for  convicts  is  so  modern  in  Great  Brit- 
ain that  it  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  last  half-century;  but  as  a  casual  employment 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  at  least  1547,  when  vagrants  received  a  V,  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  upon  the  breast,  and  were  placed  **  at  the  common  works,  amending  high- 
ways.'' The  idea  itself  of  a  compensation  to  the  state  or  some  recognized  power  for 
adjudged  crime  was  found  in  the  slavery  of  the  earlier  ages  and  the  serfdom  of  the 
later,  as  well  as  in  the  commutation  of  penal  sentences  to  military  service.  To  un- 
derstand the  gradual  process  by  which  the  present  system  has  been  built  up  it  is  nec- 
essary to  look  a  little  into  the  condition  of  the  people  as  long  ago  as  when  serfdom 
began  to  weaken.  At  that  point,  perhaps,  there  will  be  found  the  origin  of  a  part 
at  least  of  the  criminal  class,  and  soon  after  the  idea  that  labor  or  service  in  some 
shape  should  be  got  out  of  it,  although  little  of  the  practice.  In  that  earlier  state  of 
society  when  even  human  life  was  of  little  account,  and  it  was  looked  on  as  natural 
that  the  strong  should  prey  upon  the  weak,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  criminal 
class  as  understood  in  modem  times.  Civilization  as  it  has  advanced  has  labelled  one 
act  after  another  as  a  crime  and  devised  varying  punishments.  When  military  con- 
queet  was  the  business  of  rulers,  the  criminal  might  pay  for  his  crime  by  service  in 
war.  But  when  the  world  became  industrial  it  came  to  be  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  pay  in  labor.  The  growth  of  the  labor  idea  has  been  side  by  side  with  indus- 
trial development. 

Sir  Frederic  M.  Eden,  in  his  celebrated  work.  The  State  of  the  Poor,  published  at 
London  in  1797,  says  of  the  condition  of  the  people  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  conquest  ( 1066) : 

"  If  we  except  the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the  free  tenants 
and  socmen,  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  a  long  time  after  this  era  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  a  state  of  servitude,  which,  though  qualified  as  to  its  effects,  was  nni- 
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form  in  its  principle,  that  none  who  had  unhappily  been  bom  in  or  had  faUaniBfeo 
bondage  conld  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  any  species  of  property.''  (a) 

The  condition  in  Scotland  was  similar.  *'  Na  bondman  may  buy  or  purcbes  his  lib- 
ertie  with  his  awin  proper  gndes  or  geir  *  •  *  because  all  the  eattell  and  giidis 
of  all  bond-Bien  are  understand  to  be  in  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  maiiitAr ;  m 
that  without  consent  of  his  maister,  he  may  not  redeme  himself  out  of  bonda^  with 
his  awin  proper  denires  or  money."  (b) 

'*  The  condition,  however,  of  the  people  who  were  thus  debarred  from  tasting  tkt 
first  of  social  blessings  was  not,  in  other  respects,  equally  abject  and  miserable ;  ihem 
denominated  Yilleins  in  gross  were  ^t  the  absolate  disposal  of  their  lord,  and  wen 
transferable  by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance  from  one  owner  to  another.  They  wen 
principally  employed  in  menial  services  about  the  house,  and  were  so  numeroua  as  to 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  English  commerce.  An  anther  who  lived  in  the  veiga 
of  Henry  U  informs  us  that  such  a  number  of  them  was  exported  to  Ireland  that  tfe 
market  there  was  absolutely  glutted ;  and  another  declares  that  from  the  reign  of 
King  William  I  to  that  of  King  John  there  was  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  that  did 
not  possess  an  English  slave.  These  were  probably  the  captives  taken  in  the  pieda- 
tory  inroads  on  the  borders;  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  English  retal- 
iated on  their  neighbors,  and  made  slaves  of  such  of  the  Scotch  prisoners  as  conld  ait 
pay  for  their  ransom.  In  the  various  accounts  of  the  marauding  expeditions  of  U» 
moss-troopers  of  Cumberland,  men  are  often  mentioned  as  the  prinoipal  part  of  tbo 
booty  they  brought  back.  , 

''  Villeins  regardant  were  those  who  were  annexed  to  manors,  and  bound  to  perftoi 
the  most  servile  oflELces  of  agricultural  labor,  which  was  originally  unlimited,  botk 
with  regard  to  its  quality  and  its  duration.  They,  however,  were  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  occupy  small  iK>rtions  of  land  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families,  bst 
were  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasure,  and  were  liable  to  be  sold  with  the  soil  te 
which  they  belonged,  from  which  they  might  also  at  any  time  be  severed.  I  have 
made  this  distinction  between  villeins  in  gross  and  villeins  regardant  as  it  is  laid 
down  by  our  lawyers  and  historians.  It  may  however,  I  think,,  be  doubted  whetiur 
thp  difference  in  their  condition  was  more  than  nominal."  (c) 

The  struggle  of  the  people  for  escape  from  their  servile  tenure  now  began — a  stran- 
gle which  was  not  to  end  till  the  last  serf  was  declared  a  free  man  in  1660.  In  oae 
way  and  another  individaals  began  to  rid  themselves  of  the  control  of  their  baroos. 
Except  in  the  idea  of  freedom  from  service  their  condition  could  not  have  improved. 
They  were  masterless  men.  Neither  society  nor  legislation  had  yet  had  occasion  to 
take  such  men  into  account.  Without  protectors  they  often  became  wanderers,  loi- 
taining  life  as  best  they  might. 

"  Between  the  conquest  and  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1066  to  1327)  there  arose  a 
middle  class  of  men  who,  although  they  did  not  immediately  acquire  the  full  power 
of  bartering  their  labor  to  the  best  bidder,  were  yet  not  subjected  to  the  imperiooi 
caprices  of  a  master  and  the  unconditional  services  of  personal  bondage.  Of  tits 
condition  were  the  servile  tenants  of  manors,  who,  although  they  were  permitted  to 
occupy  small  portions  of  land  for  their  own  use,  were  required  at  stated  periods  eC 
the  year  to  attend  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  demesnes  of  their  lords.'*  (d) 

Greene,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  after  speaking  of  the  terrible  ravsgei 
of  the  black  death,  a  pestilence  which  swept  over  England  in  1347,  by  which  one- 
half  the  population  was  destroyed,  says  of  the  time  immediately  following: 

"  An  outbreak  of  lawless  self-indulgence,  which  followed  everywhere  in  the  wake 
of  the  plague,  told  especially  upon  the  '  landless  men/  workers  wandering  in  seaitJi 
of  work,  who  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the  labor  market,  and 

a  Sir  Frederic  M.  Edon :  Tlie  State  of  tiio  Poor,  toI.  1,  p.  6. 

b  Jd&m,  p.  7.    Quoted  from  ReKlam  Mj^esiatem.  or  the  Anld  Laws  of  SooUaad.  bake  11,  cbaiK  11 

e  Sir  Frederic  M.  Edea :  The  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  1,  pp.  7, 8. 

d  Idem,  p.  12. 
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tlie  wanderiag  laborer  or  artisan  tarDod  easily  into  '  the  sturdy  beggar/  or  the  bandit 
of  the  woods.  A  sammary  redress  for  these  evils  was  at  once  provided  by  the  crown 
in  a  royal  proclamation.  '  Becaose  a  groat  part  of  the  people,'  rons  this  ordinance, 
*  and  principally  of  laborers  and  servants,  is  dead  of  the  plague,  some,  seeing  the 
needs  of  their  lords  and  the  scarcity  of  servants,  are  unwilling  to  serve  unless  they 
receive  excessive  wages,  and  others  are  rather  begging  in  idleness  than  support- 
ing themselves  by  labor,  we  have  ordained  that  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman,  ot 
whatsoever  condition,  free  or  serf,  under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  living  of  merchan- 
dise nor  following  a  trade  nor  having  of  his  own  wherewithal  to  live,  either  his  own 
land,  with  the  culture  of  which  he  could  occupy  himself^  and  not  serving  another, 
shall,  if  so  required,  serve  another  for  such  wages  as  was  the  custom  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  our  reign,  or  five  or  six  years  before.' 

''It  was  the  failure  of  this  ordinance  to  effect  its  ends  which  brought  about  at  the 
close  of  1349  the  passing  of  the  statnte  of  laborerH.  'Every  man  or  woman,'  runs 
this  famous  provision, '  of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within 
the  age  of  threescore  years,  and  not  having  of  his  own  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land 
of  his  own  about  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any 
other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall 
take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  is  bound  to  serve,'  two  years  before  the  plague  began.  A  refusal  to  obey  was  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment.  But  sterner  measures  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary. 
Not  only  was  the  price  of  labor  fixed  by  the  parliament  of  1350,  but  the  labor  class 
was  once  more  tied  to  the  soil.  The  laborer  was  forbidden  to  quit  the  parish  where 
be  lived  in  search  of  better-paid  employment;  if  he  disobeyed  he  became  a  'fugitive,' 
and  subject  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Justices  of  the  peace.  To  enforce  such  a 
law  literally  must  have  been  impossible,  for  com  rose  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day's 
labor  at  the  old  wages  would  not  have  purchased  wheat  enough  for  a  man's  support. 
But  the  land-owners  did  not  flinch  fh>m  the  attempt.  The  repeated  reenactment  of 
the  law  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  struggle  which 
it  brought  about.  The  fines  and  forfeitures  which  wore  levied  for  infractions  of  its' 
provisions  formed  a  large  source  of  royal  revenue ;  but  so  ineffectual  were  the  origi- 
nal penalties  that  the  runaway  laborer  was  at  last  ordered  to  be  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  on  the  forehead,  while  the  harboring  of  serfs  in  town  was  rigorously  put  down. 
Nor  was  it  merely  the  existing  class  of  free  laborers  which  was  attacked  by  this  re- 
actionary movement.  The  increase  of  their  numbers  by  a  commutation  of  labor 
services  for  money  payments  was  suddenly  checked,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers 
who  were  employed  as  stewards  of  each  manor  was  exercised  in  striving  to  restore 
to  the  land-owners  that  customary  labor  whose  loss  was  now  severely  felt.  Mannrois- 
siops  and  exemptions,  which  had  passed  without  question,  were  cancelled  on  grounds 
of  informality,  and  labor  services  from  which  they  held  themselves  freed  by  redemption 
were  again  demanded  from  the  villeins.  The  attempt  was  the  more  galling  that  the 
caose  had  to  be  pleaded  in  the  minor  court  itself,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  very  offi- 
cer whose  interest  it  was  to  give  Judgment  in  favor  of  his  lord.  We  can  see  the 
growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance  through  the  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to 
repress  It.  In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labor  was  applied  with  even 
more  rigor  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and  combinations  became  frequent  among  the 
lower  craftsmen.  In  the  country  the  free  laborers  found  allies  in  the  villeins  whose 
freedom  from  manorial  service  was  questioned.  These  were  often  men  of  position 
and  substance,  and  throughout  the  eastern  counties  the  gatherings  of  'fugitive  serfs' 
were  supported  by  an  organized  resistance  and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthier  tenantry."  (a) 

This  enactment  has  become  known  in  history  as  the  Statnte  of  Laborers  (23d  and 
25th  Edward  III,  1349  and  1351),  and  a  quotation  from  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Crime  in  England  regarding  it  and  throwing  light  on  the  conditions  of  the  times  will 
be  of  interest. 

•  J.  B.  Qtmos:  History  of  the  Enftllnh  PMtplo.  toI.  1,  pp.  490-488. 
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**  In  this  statate  U  the  first  legal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  fendal  A>*iteB 
conld  not  indade  all  the  rural  population  in  its  grasp.  Two  classes  of  laboren  an 
mentioned — those  who  owed  and  those  who  did  not  owe  obedieooe  to  a  lord — the 
hond  and  the  free ;  and  as  those  who  held  hy  a  free  tenure  and  tilled  the  land  of  their 
own  were  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  clear  that  there  had  growi 
up  a  class  of  men,  nominally,  at  least,  free,  and  yet  without  any  definite  means  of  sup- 
port. This  is  further  made  apparent  hy  a  very  stringent  clause  against  giving  aloM 
to  beggars  able  to  work. 

''The  origin  of  the  lowest  grade  of  freemen  has  afibrded  a  snbject  for  the  diasots- 
tions  of  many  historians,  and  is  necessarily  obscure  in  proportion  as  our  earlier  his- 
tory is  incomplete.  When  soutbern  Britain  was  conquered  by  invaders  from  beyond 
the  North  sea,  most  of  the  natives  who  were  not  slaiu,  or  who  did  not  find  refuge  io 
towns,  must  have  submitted  to  be,  under  one  name  or  another,  the  slaves  of  their 
conquerors.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  when  land  became  the  property  of  individ- 
uals, and  none  was  common  to  a  tribe,  the  dependence  of  the  smaller  holders  upoD 
the  greater  reduced  the  weaker  freemen  to  a  condition  not  very  widely  distant  firoa 
slavery.  In  an  age  so  brutal  as  that  before  the  Norman  conquest,  none  cod  Id  1iaf« 
enjoyed  the  lord's  protection  unless  he  was  content  to  do  the  lord's  bidding,  vrhatsTcr 
it  might  have  been.  A  refusal  could  easily  have  been  avenged  by  an  aconaation  is- 
volvinga  heavy  pecuniary  penalty,  which  the  accused  would  have  been  unable  to 
pay,  and  which  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Once  made  i 
slave,  the  refractory  churl  could  .be  sold  and  shipped  off  to  Ireland,  or  to  any  oUmt 
country  in  which  Christianity  was  professed. 

''  When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  a  distinction  was  observed  between  the  slsre 
and  the  villein — the  one  probably  representing  the  actual  slave  originally  made  in 
war,  the  other  the  churl,  who  held  a  plot  of  land,  but  who  was  compelled  to  perftm 
services,  either  fixed  or  uncertain,  for  his  lord.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  time 
two  classes  were  subjected  to  a  harsher  rule  after  the  Norman  oonqneet  than  before, 
but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  contemporary  evidence  in  support  of  that  proposition.  Od 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Conqueror's  laws  is  that  in  which  t^ 
exportation  of  slaves  is  prohibited ;  and  the  exportation  appears  to  have  ceased  froa 
that  time  forward.  In  the  benefits  of  this  law  the  churls  or  villeins  participated  as 
well  as  the  slaves,  because  the  prospect  before  them,  should  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  reduced  to  actual  slavery,  was  by  no  means  so  dark  as  when  they  migbt 
have  been  carried  off,^like  sheep,  to  a  foreign  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
penal  slavery  was  a  recognised  institution  after  the  conquest,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  institution  did  not  long  survive. 

''To  close  the  market  against  the  foreign  purchaser  was  necessarily  to  diminish  tiie 
value  of  the  slave  iu  England.  Human  beings  bom  in  slavery  must  have  increased  in 
number  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  before ;  they  must  have  become  at  once  more  dif- 
ficult to  watch  and  lees  worth  the  trouble  of  watching.  Before  the  conquest  the  ron- 
away  slave  might  fear  to  see  a  slave-dealer  in  every  man  he  met;  after  the  conqneal 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  any  one,  except  of  his  owner,  to  pursue  him.  His  greatest 
danger  lay  in  the  old  laws  concerning  strangers  and  in  the  duty  imposed  on  the  sberif 
to  send  him  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came.  But  it  was  possible  for  hifn  to  tai 
employment  in  the  towns,  and,  at  the  worst,  he  might  meet  a  welcome  among  soaw 
of  the  bands  of  outlaws,  who  could  not  then  export  him.  Thus  at  a  very  early  period 
after  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  slave  disappears,  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  meo 
in  the  rural  districts  are  called  villeins.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  legal  differeoee 
between  the  villein  in  gross,  whose  bondage  was  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  tbe 
villein  regardant,  whose  bondage  was  to  the  land  and  who  could  be  sold  only  with 
the  land  which  he  held  in  villeinage.  In  the  deeds  relating  to  the  sale  of  villein^  it 
is  declared  sometimes  that  the  land  is  conveyed  with  the  villein  who  occupies  it; 
sometimes  that  the  villein  is  conveyed,  with  his  goods  and  chattels  and  all  his  fol- 
lowing or  issue;  and  in  the  latter  case  his  value  seldom  exceeded  4  pounds  of  te 
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money  of  those  early  times.  Bat  doooments  of  either  kind  are  rare ;  the  villein  re- 
gardant passed  with  the  manor  when  it  was  conveyed,  and  he  was  not  neoessarily 
mentioned  in  the  conveyance ;  the  villein  in  gross  was  but  jery  seldom  sold  by  himself. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  was  necessarily  very  faint,  because  whenever, 
as  most  commonly  have  happened,  the  villein  in  gross  was  permitted  to  till  a  plot  of 
laud,  and  his  children  tilled  it  after  him,  their  position  was  practically  that  of  vil- 
leins regardant,  and  was  little  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

*^  At  the  time  at  which  the  Statute  of  Laborers  was  passed  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had,  before  the  conquest,  been  slaves  salable  in  a  foreign  market  belonged 
to  one  of  three  classes.  Some  of  them  were  villeins  rendering  base  services  to  a  lord, 
and  acquiring  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  land  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  dwell ; 
some  were  townsmen,  pcospering  as  members  of  a  craft-guild  or  earning  a  livelihood 
by  one  of  the  many  occupations  to  be  found  in  every  town ;  some  were,  perhaps,  in 
tarn,  brigands  and  agricultural  laborers,  now  robbing  a  merchant  on  his  way  to  a 
fair,  now  receiving  wages  from  steward  or  farmer,  who  asked  few  questions  when 
grass  was  to  be  mown  or  corn  reaped,  now  begging  on  their  way  to  the  headquarters 
of  their  gang. 

''Among  these  three  classes,  the  villeins  felt  the  hardships  of  their  lot  more  keenly 
than  the  others,  and  the  Statute  of  Laborers  added  to  their  discontent.  Their  lords 
had,  according  to  the  act,  the  first  claim  to  their  services ;  but  where  there  was  a 
dearth  of  labor  they  were  to  servo  other  masters  as  soon  as  their  lord^s  work  was 
done.  They  were  to  be  paid  apparently  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  statute ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  their  earnings  were  not  their  own,  but  their  lord's. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority,  they  were,  as  a  favor,  permitted 
to  retain  the  money  which  they  were  able  to  make  after  the  lord's  dues  had  beenren- 
dared ;  but  the  lord's  power  of  seizure  was  none  the  less  a  reality,  and  must  have 
been  a  subject  of  bitter  reflection  to  the  villein  and  to  all  his  household."(a) 

The  growth  of  towns  which  was  now  going  on  was  a  constant  temptation  to  the 
rural  laborer  to  escape  from  his  thraldom  by  flight  within  their  confines.  With  the 
building  of  towns  came  increased  development  of  commercial  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  desire  for  a  handicraftsman's  comparatively  elevated  position  stirred  the  souls 
of  the  more  ambitions  farm  laborers. 

Eden,  speaking  of  the  gradual  establishment  aad  growth  of  manufactures  in  towns 
and  cities  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  says : 

**  From  the  inducements  held  out,  every  servile  hind  that  could  emancipate  himself 
by  artifice,  or  by  favor,  considered  himself  not  only  sure  of  protection  in  a  city,  but 
flattered  himself  with,  the  expectation  of  a  portion  of  the  great  gains  in  manufactures 
and  commerce.  These,  and  many  other  similar  causes,  •before  enumerated,  oontrib- 
nted  to  the  diminution  of  villeins ;  and  when  thus,  by  slow  degrees,  a  new  race  of 
men  arose  in  the  country,  and  manufactures  became  firmly  established,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  existence  of  the  poor  was  first  noticed  by  the  legislature.  The  decrease 
of  villeinage  seems  necessarily  to  have  been  the  era  of  the  origin  of  the  poor.  Manu- 
factures, although  they  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  nation,  yet,  by  creating  a 
necessity  for  free  hands,  and  consequently  enabling  men  to  make  use  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  property,  their  own  industry,  subjected  those  who  were  any  ways  in- 
capacitated from  availing  themselves  of  that  fund  to  the  miserable  altemativo  of 
starving  independently. 

**A  new  class  being  thus  insensibly  created,  they  very  soon,  from  their  numbers, 
their  vices,  and  their  miseries,  rose  into  notoriety."  (5) 

The  first  legislation  relative  to  banishment  seems  to  have  been  directed  toward  this 
class.  The  act  of  James  II  of  Scotland,  chap.  22  (1449),  relative  to  vagrants,  pro- 
vides that  if  there  be  any  that  follow  the  profession  of  **  fools  that  are  not  bardis  or 

a  L.  O.  Pike :  History  of  Crime  in  England,  vol.  i,  pp.  323-327. 
b  Sir  Frederick  ^  Bden :  The  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  1,  pp.  60, 01. 
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sick  like  rinnecs  about "  **  their  ears  are  to  be  nailed  to  the  trone,  or  to  any  other  Ina 
and  then  oat  off,  and  themselYes  banished  the  oonntry.''  (a) 

Oat  of  banishment  grew  the  later  practice  of  transportation  to  colonies,  and  aerrtoe 
there  at  labor. 

Throughout  the  fSDurteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  straggle  for  escape  froa 
berfdom  was  going  on,  and  the  country-side  swarmed  with  tramps,  who  either  oonU 
not  get  work  or  would  not  accept  it.  The  towns,  too,  were  pestered  with  a  poor  aad 
more  or  less  idle  x^opulation,  since  residence  within  a  town  for  a  year  and  a  day  ee- 
titied  the  escaped  serf  to  freedom.  Enactments  regulating  the  wages  of  labor  aid 
the  prices  of  proyisions  were  frequent. 

The  act  of  the  27th  Henry  VIII,  chap.  25  (1536),  relative  to  yagrants,  proyidsd 
**  ttiat  such  as  be  lusty,  having  their  limbs  strong  enough  to  labour,  may  be  kepi  ii 
continual  labour,  whereby  everyone  of  them  may  get  their  own  living  with  their  owi 
hands."(5) 

The  act  also  directed  the  authorities  **  to  take  up  all  children  between  the  ages  of  fife 
and  thirteen  years,  who  are  begging  or  in  idleness,  and  appoint  them  to  masted  ia 
husbandry  or  other  crafts  to  be  taught."  {b) 

A  few  years  later  was  passed  the  1st  Edward  YI,  chap.  3  (1547),  an  act  of  great  se- 
verity agaiust  vagabonds.    It  was  enacted : 

**  *  Thskt  if  auy  man  or  woman  able  to  work  should  refuse  to  labour,  and  live  idly  for 
three  days  that  he  or  she  should  be  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  breast  wjtk 
tlie  letter  V,  and  should  be  adjudged  the  slave  for  two  years  of  any  person  v1m> 
should  inform  against  such  idler.  And  the  master  was  directed  to  feed  his  slave  with 
bread  and  water,  or  small  drink  and  such  refuse  meat  as  he  should  think  proper; 
and  to  cause  his  slave  •  to  work,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  sach  work 
and  lal>oar  (how  vile  soever  it  be)  as  he  should  put  him  unto ; '  and  the  statute  adds 
that '  if  he  runs  away  from  his  master  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  he  shall  beeoiM 
his  slave  for  life,  after  being  branded  on  the  forehead  or  cheek  with  the  letter  S; 
and  if  he  runs  sway  a  second  time,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  by  two  sniBoicnt 
witnesses,  he  shall  be  taken  as  a  felon,  and  suffer  pains  of  death  as  other  felons  ongbl 
to  do.' 

''  Masters  were  empowered  *  to  sell,  bequeath,  let  out  for  hire,  or  gi  ve  the  service 
of  their  slaves  to  any  person  whomsoever,  upon  such  condition,  and  for  snob  term  of 
years  as  the  said  jiersoosbe  a^udged  to  him  for  slaves,  after  the  like  sort  and  manner 
as  he  may  do  of  any  other  his  moveable  goods  and  chattels. ' 

'^Another  clause  of  the  statute  directs  that '  If  any  such  slave  or  slaves  so  atUndged 
shall  at  any  time  after  such  adjudgment  maime  or  wounde  their  masters  or  mistiessw 
in  resisting  their  correction  or  otherwise,  or  when  they  be  manumitted  or  set  agaiue 
free,  or,  in  the  time  of  their  service,  shall  conspire  with  any  other,  or  by  themselves, 
go  about  to  murder  and  kill,  or  to  maime  their  masters  or  mistresses,  or  those  that 
were  their  master  or  mistress,  or  to  bume  their  houses,  barnes,  or  come,  so  that  their 
intent  come  to  an  adt  tending  to  the  effect,  that  they  should  likewise  be  acoonnted 
felons,  unless  some  pereon  would  take  such  offender  into  their  service  as  a  slave  for- 
ever.' 

**  Harsh  and  inhuman  as  the  above  pjirts  of  the  act  may  seem,  a  subseqaont  olaose  is 
more  repugnant  to  every  J  nst  pri  nciplo  of  legislation.  It  enacts  that  *  although  theie 
be  no  man  which  shall  demand  such  loiterer  or  loiterers,  yet  nevertheless  jostioes  of 
the  peace  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  after  such  idle  persons ;  and  if  It  shall  appear  that 
any  such  have  been  vagrant  for  the  space  of  three  days,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the 
breast  with  a  V,  made  with  an  hot  iron ;  and  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  there  to  be  nourished,  and  kept  in  chains,  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  « 
works  in  amending  highways,  or  in  the  service  of  individuals,  after  all  such 

a  Sir  Gttorge  Nichols :  History  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  p.  9. 

b  Sir  (}«org«  Nichols:  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  toL  1,  pp.  ISS-IM. 
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€9ondition,  spaoe  of  years,  orders,  paaishmeato  for  raoning  away,  as  are  expressed  of 
any  oouunon  or  private  persoQ  to  whom  sach  loiterer  is  adjudged  a  slave.' 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"All  persons  were  empowered  to  take  idle  children  ftom  vagabonds,  and  to  retain 
^lietn  as  apprentices  till  the  boys  were  twenty-four  and  the  girls  twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  if  they  ran  away  before  the  end  of  their  term,  their  masters  might,  upon  recov- 
ering them,  pnnish  them,  in  chains  or  otherwise,  and  nse  them  as  slaves  till  the  time 
of  their  apprenticeship  should  have  expired. 

''A  master  was  likewise  authorised  to  '  put  a  ring  of  iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or 
leg  of  his  slave,  for  a  more  knowledge  and  surety  of  the  keeping  of  him.'  "(a) 

In  154d-50,  however,  this  cruel  law  was  repealed,  the  reason  given  being  "  that  the 
l^ood  and  wholesome  laws  of  the  realm  had  not  been  put  in  execution  because  of  the 
extremity  of  some  of  them."(5) 

Pike  says  of  this  act  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI : 

*<Had  there  been  no  previous  statutes  to  serve  as  guides,  the  act  passed  at  the  be- 
l^nning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI  might  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  vagrancy,  caused  solely  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Following  as 
it  does  the  act  by  which  a  vagrant  might  be  executed  as  a  felon  before  any  monas- 
teries had  been  dissolved,  its  true  character  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  but  one  of 
a  series,  more  barbarous  indeed,  according  to  modern  notions,  than  any  of  its  prede- 
oeosors;  but,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  only  a  little  more  severe  than  that 
Which  it  immediately  succeeded. 

"This  famous  statute  of  vagabonds  might,  well  have  been  passed  iu  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III  or  Richard  II,  or  even  before  the  conquest,  and  is  a  remarkable  indication 

of  the  old  feudal  spirit  still  lingering  among  the  more  powerful  classes. 

•  ■•••••• 

"  Idleness  and  vagabondage  were  thus  made  penal  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any  offence, 
except  treason.  At  the  same  time,  however,  retrogressive  though  the  act  was  from 
one  x>oint  of  view,  it  was  progressive  from  another;  for  it  ordained  not  only,  like  the 
earlier  statutes,  that  the  aged,  crippled,  and  weak  should  be  relieved,  but  also  that 
convenient  houses  should  l>e  provided  for  them  *  by  the  willing  and  charitable  dis- 
positiou  of  the  parishioners.'  Thus  the  workhouse  infirmary  may  be  said  to  be  of 
more  ancient  origin  than  the  workhouse  itself."(o) 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (150:^-63)  au  "Act  touching  divers  orders  of 
Artificers,  Labourers,  servants  of  Husbandry,  and  Apprentices"  was  passed  which  was 
a  compendious  reenactment  of  what  seemed  the  most  useful  of  preceding  laws  on  the 
8a1]r}eot  of  labor  and  a  repeal  of  the  rest.  One  of  its  main  features  was  the  binding 
of  the  laboring  classes  for  service  periods  of  a  year.  The  rates  of  wages,  the  hours 
and  seasons  of  work,  the  time  for  meals,  wore  all  provided  for.  The  giver  of  excessive 
wages  was  to  be  subjected  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  pounds.  The 
proportion  of  Journeymen  and  apprentices  in  trades  was  established.  A  prominent 
writer  thus  alludes  to  some  of  the  main  features  of  this  act : 

"There  is  a  wide  difTerence  between  this  statute  of  laborers  passed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  statute  of  laborers  which  immediately  followed  the  black  death;  but 
great  though  the  difference  is,  the  resemblance  is  even  greater.  The  leading  princi- 
ple is  in  both  the  same — that  the  unmoneyed  and  uulanded  classes  shall  be  compelled 
to  work,  and  that  they  shall  not  have  any  voice  whatever  in  determining  their  own 
remuneration.  By  the  older  statute  they  were  required  to  serve  their  lords  as  villeins , 
or,  if  not  villeins,  at  the  rate  of  pay  usual  before  the  plague.  By  the  new  statute 
their  wages  were  limited  to  the  amount  annually  fixed  by  the  Justices  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  each  year;  either  to  give  or  take  more  than  the 
amount  thus  fixed  was  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment.    By  the  older  statute 

a  Sir  Frederic  M.  Bden :  The  State  of  the  Poor,  voL  1,  pp.  IM,  102. 
b  Sir  George  N'ichols :  History  of  the  Ba;;li8h  Poor  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  iZL 
c  X4.O.  Pike:  £U«tory  of  Crime  in  England,  toL  2,  pp.  71-73. 
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the  lord  might  lead  his  villeins  la  harvest  time;  by  the  newer  the  jutttioes  mi^ 
give  a  license  to  laborers  to  work,  in  harvest  time  only,  in  a  county  not  their  own- 
The  name  of  servant  was  substituted  for  that  of  villein,  the  power  of  the  justices  had 
become  superior  to  that  of  private  lords ;  but  all  the  old  prejudices  and  feudal  notiom 
of  government  survived  in  forms  only  a  little  different  from  those  of  the  middle  agec 
It  had  once  been  thought  the  perfect iou  of  organization  that  a  slave  should  be  a  sUve 
forever;  it  was  now  believed  to  be  necessary  that  a  servant  or  h  andicraftsmao  ahoaki 
serve  his  master  at  least  a  year,  and  should  within  that  time  have  no  liberty  to  di- 
rect his  own  movements  except  by  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of  the  x>eacey  befon 
whom  also  hasbaudmen  had  to  show  some  reasonable  cause  if  they  wished,  to  pat 
away  their  servants. 

**  Villeinage  itself,  indeed,  was  now  nearly  extinct,  and  the  descendants  of  many  of 
the  villeins  of  old  had  become  copyholders — a  class  mentioned  in  the  very  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  which  relates  to  laborers  and  servants,  and  exempted  initfromooaipalsoi; 
service.  But  even  during  some  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were  villeins  npon 
the  crown  lands,  who  were  allowed  by  her  to  obtain  their  freedom — for  a  considera- 
tion." (a) 

The  14th  Elizabeth,  chap.  5  (157:^73),  entitled  An  act  for  the  Punishment  of  Vaga- 
bonds, was  one  of  the  most  important  of  this  period.  The  ''rogues,  vagabonds,  aod 
sturdy  beggars,'*  for  whose  benefit  this  act  was  passed,  are  defined  by  it  "  to  include 
idle  persons  going  about  and  using  subtle  craft  and  unlawful  games,  and  all  pexma 
whole  and  mighty  in  body,  but  having  neither  land  nor  master,  nor  able  to  give  aa 
acconnt  of  how  they  got  their  living,  and  all  common  laborers  using  loitering  and  n-' 
fusing  to  work  for  the  wages  commonly  given."  (&) 

''  It  directs  that  every  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  taken  begging  shall  be  oom- 
mitted  to  gaol  until  the  next  session,  at  which, '  if  duly  convicted  of  his  or  her  rogni^ 
or  vagabond  trade  of  life,  he  or  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievously  whipped  and 
burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inck 
about,'  and  this  punishment  is  forthwith  to  be  executed,  *  except  some  honest  petaoa 
will  of  his  charity  take  such  offender  into  his  service  for  one  whole  year  following'; 
and  if  the  offender  so  taken  into  service  shall  leave  the  same  before  the  end  of  Uie 
year  he  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  whipping  and  burning  through  the  ear  as  at 
first  adj  udged.  For  a  second  offence,  'taken,  adjudged,  and  deemed  in  all  respeete 
a  felon,'  and  to  suffer  as  such,  unless  some  honest  person  will  take  him  into  his  »rv- 
ice  for  two  whole  years ;  and  if  he  depart  and  leave  his  service  before  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years  he  is  then  forthwith  to  suffer  and  forfeit  as  a  felon.'  For  a  third  of- 
fence he  is  adjudged  to  'suffer  death  and  loss  of  land  and  goods,  as  a  felon,  without 
allowance  of  benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctuary.'  "  (o) 

This  act  also  contained  special  provisions  relative  to  the  impotent  and  sick  poor, 
and  is  probably  the  first  in  which  overseers  of  the  poor  are  ^entione  d.  But  in  order 
that  no  idle  person  should  evade  punishment  or  enforced  service  by  pretended  sick- 
ness it  declared  "that  any  of  the  said  poor  persons  who  are  not  so  diseased  or  impo. 
tent  but  that  they  may  do  some  manner  of  work  '  shall  be  by  the  overseers  of  th^aaid 
abiding  place  appointed  to  work,'  and  if  they  refuse  then  '  they  are  to  be  whipped  and 
stocked  for  their  first  refusal,  and  for  the  second  refusal  to  be  punished  as  in  case  of 
vagabonds  in  the  first  degree.'  "(d) 

Nichols,  in  his  History  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
legislation  relative  to  paupers  and  vagrants  in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  marching 
side  by  side  with  that  of  England,  informs  us  that  this  act  of  Elizabeth  provided 
"  that  the  justices  shall  place  and  settle  to  work  the  rogues  a  nd  vagabonds  that  shaD 
be  able  (that  is,  the  idle  and  able-bodied  poor),  there  to  be  holden  to  work  by  tte 

a  L.  O.  Piko :  History  of  Crime  In  England,  vol.  2,  pp.  78, 79. 

6  Sir  Oeorge  Kiohols :  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  voL  1,  p  153. 

c  Idem,  pp.  162, 163. 

d  Idem,  p.  165. 
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oversight  of  the  overseers,  to  get  their  livings  and  to  live  and  be  sustained  only  upon 
their  labour  and  travail.' ''  (a) 

The  statute  of  James  VI  of  Scotland  (1579)»  which  has  been  considered  the  basis  on 
which  the  Scotch  poor  laws  rest,  and  which  wxhs  plainly  modelled  on  the  14th  Eliz- 
abeth, "provides for  punishing  poor  persons,  who,  being  able,  refuse  to  work,  thereby 
implying  [as  Nichols  says]  that  they  are  to  bo  set  at  work."  (a) 

The  18th  Elizabeth,  chap.  3  (1575-7G),  was  an  act  supplemental  to  the  one  of  four 
years  earlier,  and  it  was  uudor  this  that  houses  of  correction  were  first  established. 

**  By  the  18th  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,  the  Justices  in  every  county  are  empowered  to 
purchase  or  hire  buildings,  to  be  converted  into  houses  of  correction,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  competent  stock  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  or  other  stuff,  *  to  the  intent,'  as  the 
act  says,  *  that  youth  might  be  accustomed  and  brought  up  in  labour,  and  then 
not  like  to  grow  to  be  idle  rogues ;  and  that  such  as  be  already  grown  up  in  idleness, 
and  so  rogues  at  this  present,  may  not  have  any  Just  excuse  in  saying  that  they  can- 
not get  any  service  or  work' ;  and  that  other  poor  and  needy  persons,^ being  willing 
to  labour,  may  be  set  on  work,  the  keepers  of  the  stock  were  authorized  to  supply 
poor  persons  with  materials' for  work,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  work  they  should  per- 
form ;•  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  thus  produced  wore  directed 
to  be  laid  out  in  keeping  up  the  stock.  Idlers  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  work."  (b) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  act  not  only  was  labor  required  of  those  sentenced 
to  the  houses  of  correction,  but  also  that  these  institutions  were  required  to  furnish 
work  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  This  ai>pears  to  bo  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem which  afterward  had  groat  vogue,  and  under  the  practice  of  which  many  houses 
of  correction  worked  the  XK>or  outside  their  walls  for  their  own  profit,  and  doubtlesb 
forced  within  them  those  who  might  refuse  to  accept  work. 

In  the  *'  orders,  rules,  and  directions  "  promulgated  by  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of 
duifolk  county  for  the  house  of  correction  at  Bury,  established  under  the  14th  and 
18th  Elizabeth  in  15S8,  among  many  curious  and  minute  regulations  appear  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Item.  It  is  ordered  that  the  keper  of  the  said  house  shall  cause  every  person  com- 
mitted to  his  oustodie  to  be  uppe  and  readio  on  the  workings  dales  every  moruinge, 
In  the  wyntcr  by  fyve  of  the  clock,  and  in  the  sommer  by  fewer  of  the  clock,  excepte 
sickuesdothlett  them;  and  at  thelre  fiyst  uprisinge  all  of  them  to  com  together  into 
the  hall  of  the  said  house  and  beinge  all  come  together,  shall  reverently  knele  downe 
nppon  theiro  knees,  and  there  shall  joyno  in  praior  one  with  another— 

''Item.  It  is  ordered  that  y mediately  after  praier  be  done  in  the  morninge every  one 
shall  applie  themselves  to  thelre  worke  as  the  keper  of  the  said  house  shall  appointe 
them,  whereat  they  shall  contynuo  tyll  seaven  of  the  clock  at  night  withowte  inter- 
mission, save  only  at  the  tyme  of  dynner  and  meales,  as  is  expressed  herein."  (o) 

These  two  acts  (the  14th  and  18th  Elizabeth)  remained  in  full  force  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  until  they  wore  superseded  by  the  39th  Elizabeth,  chap.  4 
(1597).  This  act,  while  repealing  '*  all  statutes  heretofore  made  for  the  punishment 
of  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars,  or  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  houses 
of  correction,"  empowers  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or  city  *'to  erect  or 
cause  to  be  erected  one  or  more  houses  of  correction  within  their  several  counties  or 
cities. 

•  •••••<! 

**  It  is  further  provided  *  that  if  any  of  the  said  rogues  shall  appear  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  inferior  sort  of  people  where  they  shall  be  taken,  or  otherwise  be  such  as  will  not 
be  reformed  of  their  roguish  kind  of  life,'  in  such  case  the  Justices  may  commit  them 
to  the  house  of  correction  or  the  county  gaol  tmtU  the  next  quarter  session,  where  the 

a  Sir  George  Nichols :  History  of  the  Sootch  Poor  Law,  p.  25. 
b  Sir  Frederic  M.  Eden :  The  State  of  the  Poor,  toL  1,  p.  128. 
c  Idirn^  vol,  8,  Appendix,  p.  oxliii. 
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minority  of  the  jasticea  then  assembled  are  empowered  to  banish  such  rogae  into  socli 
parts  beyond  the  seas  as  shall  be  at  any  time  assigned  by  the  privy  council ;  and  if 
the  rogne  so  banished  shall  retnrn  again  withon  t  license,  he  shall  sntlbr  dewth  as  ia 
case  of  felony."  (c) 

Banishment  for  crime  in  England  appears  to  have  been  first  established  by  tbis  act. 
Eden  says,  also,  of  the  39th  Elizabeth  that  by  it  incorrigible  offenders  might  be  either 
banishe<l  or  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and,  to  prove  that  the  pnniahment  of 
the  galleys  was  actually  inflicted  at  this  time,  he  mentions  that  in  tho  forty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1600)  a  special  commission  was  issaed  ^^pro  o(tmdtmmatu 
ad  galeaa  transferendis.^*  (b) 

In  what  esMeuiial  respect  the  houses  of  correction  provided  for  nnder  this  act  were 
difi'erent  from  those  established  nnder  the  earlier  act  is  not  apparent.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  both  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  inmates.  Yet  it  will  be  seeOy  by 
subsequent  legislation,  that  none  of  the  laws  relative  to  houses  of  correction  wers 
generally  or  at  once  carried  into  effect. 

That  the  provision  regarding  banishment  was  intended  to  be  operative  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  another  writer  relative  to  an  act  of  three  yean 
.  later  date : 

'*  By  the  39th  Elizabeth  justices  in  quarter  sessions  were  empowered  to  banish 
dangerous  rogues,  or  to  condemn  them  to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  the  1st  James 
I,  chap.  7  (1003-^4),  declares  that  this  provision  is  now  defective  'for  that  the  said 
rogues  having  no  mark  upon  them  to  be  known  by  may  return  or  retire  themselves 
into  some  other  part  of  tho  realm  where  they  are  not  known,  and  so  escape  the  pun- 
ishment the  said  statute  did  intend  to  inflict  upon  them,'  for  remedy  whereof  it  is 
now  ordained  that  'such  rogues  as  shall  by  the  said  justices  be  a^udged  incorrigible 
or  dangerous,  shall  be  branded  in  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot  burning  iron  of  the 
breadth  of  a  shilling,  with  a  great  Roman  R  upon  the  flesh,  that  the  letter  R  may  be 
seen  and  remain  for  a  perpetual  mark  npon  such  rogue  during  his  or  her  life,  and 
thereupon  be  sent  to  the  place  of  his  dwelling,  if  he  have  any ;  If  not,  then  to  the 
place  where  he  last  dwelt,  the  space  of  a  year ;  if  that  cannot  be  known,  then  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  there  to  be  placed  to  labour  as  a  true  subject  ought.' 

•  •••••  # 

**  These  enactments  against  vagabonds  and  beggars  equal  in  severity  anything  that 
appears  in  the  older  statutes,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  evil  of  vagabond- 
age remained  undiminished."  (o) 

The  43d  Elizabeth,  chap.  2  (1601),  substantially  perfected  the  organic  laws  of 
Qreat  Britain  relative  to  the  poor.  Such  as  they  came  to  be  under  her  reign  they 
have  practically  remained.  Subsequent  legislation  was  indeed  found  necessary  for 
making  effective  this  and  the  pjreceding  acts,  as  will  be  seen  further  along,  but  only 
for  that  purpose.  After  carefully  elabonitiug  the  various  provisions  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  worthy  poor,  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  and  blind,  as  well  as  home- 
less children.  It  is  further  declared  that —   ^ 

'^Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  *  to  commit  to  the  house  of  correction  or  com- 
mon gaol  such  poor  persons  as  shall  not  employ  themselves  to  work,  being  appointed 
thereunto  by  the  overseers.'"  (d) 

"  This  was  the  process  by  which  our  poor  rates,  workhouses,  and  honses  of  correc- 
tion were  established.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  there  was  not,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  house  of  correctiQii 
and  the  workhouse,  between  the  house  of  punishment  for  the  obstinately  idle  and 
the  honse  of  refuge  for  the  poor  unable  to  find  employment."  (6) 


a  Sir  CrooTfse  Kicholt):  Uiiiiory  of  the  BnglLih  Poor  Law,  voL  1,  pp.  lSe-188. 
b  Sir  Frederic  M.  Eden :  The  Sute  of  the  Poor,  voL  1,  p.  U9^  footnotok 
e  Sir  George  Nichols :  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  voL  1,  pp.  tX6,  SIC 
d  Idem,  p.  196. 
$  L.  0.  Pike :  History  of  Crime  in  BnglsQd,  vol.  t,  p.  74. 
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It  will  probably  liavoboen  uotloed  by  the  reader  that  while  much  space  is  given  U 
houses  of  correction  and  workhouses,  and  the  conditions  precedent  to  their  establish- 
ment amply  illnstrated,  nothing  thus  far  has  been  said  of  the  prisons  for  the  worst 
class  of  offenders.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  no  work  was  done  in  them.  Tlio  in 
troduction  of  productive  labor  in  prisons  is  of  so  very  modern  origin  that  if  the  work 
in  the  hulks,  introduced  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be  excepted,  it  ma^ 
be  said  to  have  hardly  existed  nntil  the  present  century  was  well  advanced.  A  recent 
writ-er  summarizes  in  a  very  brief  statement  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  he  is  apparently  in  error  in  asserting  that  England  had  no  galleys. 
He  says : 

"  The  prison  records  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  very  meagre.  No  elaborate  sys 
tern  of  incarceration,  as  wo  understand  it,  existed.  The  only  idea  of  punishment  was 
the  inlliction  of  physical  pain.  There  were  prisons,  but  these  receptacles,  except  foi 
debtors,  were  only  the  antechambers  of  the  pillory  and  the  scaffold.  The  penalties 
uifficted  were  purely  personal  and,  so  to  speak,  final — such  as  chastisement,  degrada- 
tion, or  death.  England  had  no  galleys,  no  scheme  of  enforced  labour  at  the  oar,  such 
as  was  known  to  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  no  method  of  compelling 
I>eri>etual  toil  in  «xaarry  or  mine.  The  germ  of  transportation  no  doubt  was  to  be  found 
in  the  practice  which  suffered  offenders  who  had  taken  sanctuary  to  escai>e  punishment 
by  voluntary  exile,  but  it  was  long  before  the  xdan  of  deporting  criminals  beyond 
8608  became  the  rule.  In  Henry  YUI's  time,  says  Froudo,  *  theix)  was  but  one  step 
to  the  gallows  from  the  lash  and  the  branding-iroiL'  Criminals  did  not  always  get 
tlieir  deserts,  however.  *  •  •  •  * . 

'*As  a  matter  of  fact,  offenders  far  too  often  escaxKMl  scot  free  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  sanctuaries,  which  refuges,  like  that  of  St.  Martin's-le-Qraud,  existed  under 
the  very  walhs  of  Newgate,  the  negligence  of  pursuers,  and  not  seldom  the  stout  opj[)o- 
aition  of  the  inculpated.  Benefit  of  clergy,  claimed  and  conceded  on  the  most  shadowy 
grounds,  was  another  easy  and  frequent  means  of  evading  the  law.  Some  j  ndges  cer- 
tainly had  held  that  the  tonsure  was  an  indispensable  proof;  but  all  were  not  so-strict, 
and  *  putting  on  the  book,'  in  other  words,  the  simple  act  of  reading  aloud,  was  deemed 
aofficient.  So  flagrant  was  the  evasion  of  the  law  that  gaolers,  for  a  certain  fee,  would 
assist  accused  persons  to  obtain  a  smattering  of  letters,  whereby  they  might  plead  their 
'  clergy '  in  court.  It  may  be  added  that  although  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  was 
presently  greatly  checked,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  that  benefit  of 
clergy  was  absolutely  denied  to  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  other  heinous  offenders. ''(a) 

The  following  extract  from  a  prominent  writer  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  criuio  and  lawlessness  rampaut  in  the  reigns  of  ^*  Qood  Queen  Boss"  and  her  im- 
mediate predecessors,  a  consideration  of  which  may  servo,  in  some  measure,  to  ex- 
cuse the  severity  of  the  legislators  of  that  day,  when  England,  social,  industrial,  and 
economic,  was  still  in  a  formative  stage,  and  those  in  authority  as  unskilled  in  gov- 
erning as  the  masses  were  untaught  in  obedience : 

"  Of  the  regular  police  of  the  country,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Eliza- 
beth, it  does  not  appear  that  history  has  furnished  us  with  many  x>roofs ;  the  nation 
was  still  far  from  having  attained  what  could  be  called  a  stbte  of  civilization  and 
order;  and  the  principal  difference  between  the  enormities  committed  in  ancient 
times  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  seems  to  have  been,  that,  in  the  former,  large 
bodies  of  men,  headed  by  a  desperate  chieftain,  carried  on  a  species  of  civil  war  against 
their  neighbors,  and,  in  the  latter,  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  infeeted  with  vag- 
abonds and  robbers.  Writers  who  contend  that  seyority  of  i)unishment  is  not  the 
best  preventive  of  crime  are  fully  Justified  by  the  history  of  this  period;  never  were 
severe  laws  issued  in  greater  abundance  nor  executed  more  rigorously,  and  never 
did  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  justice  prove  more  ineffootual.  The  prisoners  for 
debt,  in  the  different  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  are  staled  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1512,  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of  sixty  thou- 

•  Arthur  Griffiths :  The  ChroniolM  of  Newgato,  pp.  38, 39. 
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sand,  and  Harrison  assares  us  that  the  king  executed  his  laws  with  sach  severity  tha( 
seventy-two  thousand  *  great  and  petty  thieves  were  pat  to  death  during  his  reign.' 
He  adds  that  oven  in  Elizabeth's  reign  '  rogaes  were  trussed  up  apaoe/  and  that  theie 
was  not  *  one  year,  commonly,  wherein  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  of  them  wece 
not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows,  in  one  place  and  other.'  This  aoooont  of  ths 
disorderly  state  of  the  kingdom  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  statement  preaerred 
by  Strype,  which  was  written  by  an  eminent  Justice  of  the  peace  in  SomeFsetahiie,  is 
the  year  1596,  five  years  before  the  memorable  act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  enu- 
merating the  disorders  which  then  prevailed  in  that  county,  the  author  informs  nstiiat 
'forty  persons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felo- 
nies; thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand ;  thirty-seven  whipped ;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
throe  discharged ;  that  those  who  were  discharged  were  most  wicked  and  desperate 
persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good,  because  they  would  not  work,  and  none 
would  take  them  into  service;  that,  notwithstanding  these  great  number  of  in- 
dictments, the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not  bronght 
to  trial,  and  the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either  firom  the  superior  cunning  of 
the  felons,  the  remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people ;  that 
the  rapuios  committ<)d  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people 
were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  a  perpetual  watch  of 
thoir  sheepfolds,  pastures,  woods,  and  corn-fields;  that  the  other  counties  of  England 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire,  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a 
worse ;  that  there  were  at  least  throe  hundred  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds 
in  every  county  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  met  in  troops, to 
the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  l^e  inhabitants;  that  if  all  the  felons  of 
this  kind  were  reduced  to  good  subjection  they  would  form  a  strong  army ;  and  that 
the  magistrates  wero  awed,  by  the  associations  and  the  threats  of  confederates,  from 
executing  justice  on  the  oiTendors.'  Such  a  picture  of  a  single  county  ia  sufllcieot 
to  conviuce  us  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is,  however,  veiy 
difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  disorders;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  regular 
employment  for  the  sii|)erfiuous  hands  which  were  not  required  in  agriculture. "  (a) 

How  little  all  pi*ovious  logislatiou  as  far  as  relates  to  work  in  houses  of  correcUoB 
was  enforced  is  shown  plainly  by  a  later  act. 

*<  The  7th  James  I,  cbup.  4  (l(iOD-10),  *  For  the  due  execution  of  divers  Laws  and 
Statutes  hereto  tore  made  against  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  and  Sturdy  Beggars^  and  other 
lewd  and  idle  Persons,'  recites  that  'divers  good  and  necessary  laws  have  been  made 
for  providing  houses  of  correction  for  the  suppressing  and  punishing  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  other  idle,  vagrant,  and  disorderly  persons,  which  laws  have  not 
wrought  so  good  effect  as  was  expected,  as  well  for  that  the  said  houses  of  oorrectioo 
have  not  been  built,  as  for  that  the  said  statutes  have  not  been  duly  and  severely 
put  into  execution.' 

''It  then  directs  that  all  such  laws  shall  be  duly  executed,  and  that  houses  of  oor 
rection  shall  be  provided  in  every  county  'with  convenient  backside  thereunto  ad- 
joining, together  with  mills,  twines,  cords,  and  such  like  necessary  implements  to  set 
the  said  rogues,  etc.,  on  work ;'  and  if  in  any  county  no  such  house  of  correction  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Michaelmas  of  the  following  year,  the  justices  of  the  county  are 
each  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pouuds.  Governors  are  to  be  appointed  to  these  houses, 
with  authority  to  set  such  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  persons  as  may  be  brought 
thither  to  work  and  labour,  and  to  punish  them  by  putting  fetters  or  gyves  updn  them, 
and  by  moderate  whipping;  and  these  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  disorderly  persons  are, 
moreover,  '  in  no  sort  to  bo  chargeable  to  the  county  for  any  allowance,  either  in 
bringing  or  in  going  forth,  or  during  the  time  of  their  abode  there,'  but  are  to  have 
such  and  so  much  allowance  only  as  they  shall  deserve  by  their  own  labour  audi  woik. 

"  The  Justices  are  further  directed  to  assemble  twice  in  every  year,  at  the  least, 

a  Sir  Frederio  H.  Eden:  The  State  of  the  Poor,  vol  1,  pp.  U»-11S. 
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iriihin  tlioir  several  diyisioos,  and  oftener  if  there  be  occasion,  and  caase  to  be  made 
'a  general  privy  search  in  one  night  within  their  said  hundreds,  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  for  flnding  out  and  apprehending  rogaes,  vagabonds,  wandering  and  idle 
persons,'  who  are  to  be  brought  before  the  justices  to  be  examined,  and  there  pun- 
ished or  else  sent  to  the  house  of  correction."  (a) 

From  1614  to  IGtM  there  was  no  legislation  by  parliament ;  but  in  1G19,  by  order  of 
the  king,  100  dangerous  rogues  were  banished  to  Virginia.  (6) 

Under  Charles  I,  in  1630,  who  endeavored,  like  his  predecessor,  to  govern  without 
the  aid  of  parliament,  the  following  order  of  the  privy  council  was  issued : 

**  'That  the  correction  houses  in  all  counties  may  be  made  adjoining  to  the  common 
prisons,  and  the  gaoler  to  be  made  governor  of  them,  that  so  ho  may  imploy  to  worke 
prisoners  committed  for  smaU  causes,  and  so  they  may  leame  honestly  by  labonr, 
and  not  live  idly  and  miserably  long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are  made  worse  when 
they  come  out  than  they  were  when  they  went  in  ;  and  whore  many  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  in  one  county,  one  of  them  at  least  to  bee  neare  the  gaole.' "  (c) 

From  the  date  of  this  order  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
seoms  to  have  been  no  important  legislation  relative  to  work  in  houses  of  correction. 

Haydn,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Dates,  says  that  transportation  was  first  authorized  by 
the  18th  Charles  II,  chap.  3  (1666),  judges  being  given  power  to  sentence  offenders  to 
bo  transported  **  into  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  North  America."  Banishment, 
however,  established  by  the  act  of  1G07,  did  not  dilTer  materially  from  transportation 
provided  later. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  system  of  pardoning  criminals,  especially  from 
prisons  and  jails,  if  not  imprisoned  for  too  heinous  offences,  as  oflfonces  were  then 
jadgocl,  on  condition  of  accepting  mQitary  service.  This  system,  which  has  in  it  the 
idea  of  recompense  to  the  state  by  way  of  a  service  for  which  there  is  much  demand  in 
the  crude  and  formative  times  of  nations,  was  undoubtedly  of  early  vogue  in  Great 
Britain.  That  it  should  everywhere  prevail  among  iMsoples  in  their  military  age 
might  bo  expected,  as  well*as  that  productive  labor  in  miuos,  and  with  machinery 
and  tools  in  workshops,  should  be  characteristic  of  prison  economies  in  this  industrial 
age.    A  single  extract  from  the  history  of  Newgate  will  illustrate  this: 

''Release  from  prison  was  still,  as  before,  and  for  long  after,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  penalty  of  military  service.  This  had  long  been  the  custom.  On 
declaration  of  war  in  the  earlier  reigns,  it  was  usual  to  issue  a  proclamation  offering 
a  general  pardon  to  those  guilty  of  homicides  and  felonies  on  condition  of  service  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  Even  without  this  obligation  prisoners  in  durance  might  sue  out 
a  jiardon  by  intercession  of  some  nobleman  serving  abroad  with  the  king.  But  later 
on  the  release  was  distinctly  conditional  on  personal  service.  The  lord  mayor  cer- 
tifies to  the  king  (1619)  that  certain  prisoners  in  Newgate,  whose  names  and  offences 
are  given,  are  not  committed  for  murder ;  so  they  are  reprieved,  as  being  able-bodied 
and  lit  to  do  service  in  foreign  i>art8.  Another  certificate  states  that  William  Domi- 
nic, condeinne<l  to  death  for  stealing  a  purse,  value  £1,  is  reprieved,  'this  being  his  i 
drst  offence,  and  he  an  excellent  drummer,  fit  to  do  the  king  service.'  Again,  the 
king  requires  the  keeper  of  Newg.ite  to  deliver  certain  reprieved  prisoners  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Conway,  jnnior,  to  be  employed  in  his  majesty's  service  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Recorder  Finch  reports  that  he  has  furnished  'Conway*s  son  with  seven  prisoners  fit 
for  service ;  sends  a  list  of  prisoners  now  in  Newgate,  but  reprieved.  Some  have 
been  long  in  gaol,  and  ^ere saved  from  exeontion  by  the  prince's  return  [with  Buck- 
ingham from  Spain  f  ]  on  that  day.  They  pester  the  gaol,  which  is  already  reported 
oiowded  this  hot  weather,  and  would  do  better  service  as  soldiers  if  pardoned,  for 
they  would  not  dare  to  run  away.'  A  warrant  is  made  out  June  5,  1629,  to  the 
sherifis  of  London  to  deliver  to  such  persons  as  the  Swedish  ambassador  shall  appoint 

•  Sir  Cleorge  Niohola:  History  of  the  English  Poor  Lsw,  voL  1,  p.  284. 
b  Blohsrd  HUdreth :  History  of  the  XTnlted  States,  voL  1,  p.  110. 
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forty-seven  persons,  of  whom  one  was  Elizabeth  Leech — ^was  she  to  be  employed  aa  a 
sutler  or  vivandOre  t — being  prisoners  condemned  of  felonies,  and  remainiDg  in  the 
gaols  of  Newgate  and  Bridowcll,  who  are  released  *  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sweden' — Gnstavus  Adolphns,  at  that  time  oor 
ally.  There  are  numerous  entries  of  this  kind  in  the  state  papers.  Sometimee  the 
prisoners  volunteer  for  service.''  (a) 

The  4th  William  and  Mary,  chap.  23  (1C92),  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  offenden 
against  the  game  laws,  provided  that  the  convicted  person,  in  default  of  the  payment 
of  a  fine,  'Ms  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month  nor  lees  than  ten 
days  with  hard  labor."  (ft) 

The  8th  and  9th  William  III,  chap.  30  (IG9G-97,  98-99)  provided  ''that  in  oidar 
'  that  the  money  raised  only  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  as  well  impotent  as  poor  may 
not  be  misapplied  and  consumed  by  the  idle,  sturdy,  and  disorderly  beggars,'  erery 
person  receiving  relief  of  any  parish  shall,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  openly 
wear  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve  a  badge  or  mark  with  a  large  Boman  P, 
etc.  *  «  *  And  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  wear  such  badge  any 
justicoof  the  peace  may  punish  such  offender,  «  ^  *  by  committing  such  offender 
to  the  house  of  correction  thoro  to  bo  whippo<l  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-one  days."  (c) 

These  are  the  first  instances  noted  of  laws  providing  for  a  sentence  to  liard  labor, 
and  thoy  ai*o  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  set  by  Bouvier,  who  says  in  hie  Law 
Dictionary  that  '^hard  labor  was  first  Introduced  in  English  prisons  in  1706." 

However,  the  idea  of  enforced  labor  as  a  punishment  had  long  obtained  in  Engiith 
legislation.  The  27th  Ilenry  VIII,  chap.  «5  (1536),  referred  to  on  page  462,  which 
may  be  construed  as  permissive  rather  than  imperative,  provided  for  it,  naing  the 
phrase  continual  labor  instead  of  the  now  familiar  hard  labor. 

In  1697  the  several  parishes  of  the  city  of  Bristol  were,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
formed  into  a  union,  having  a  common  workhouse,  and  the  management  veeied  in  a 
corporation.  •  In  this  workhouse  the  poor  were  to  '*  be  employed  in  beating  benp, 
dressing  and  spinning  fiax,  or  in  carding  and  spinning  wool  and  cotton."  Sir  Qeoige 
Nichols  quotes  from  Mr.  John  Carey  who  wrote  "some  years  afterwards"  "that  it 
has  had  this  good  effect,  that  there  is  not  a  common  beggar  or  disorderly  vagrant  seen 
in  their  streets."  The  example  of  Bristol  in  this  respect  shortly  led  to  the  paaaiDgof 
similar  acts  for  Worcester,  Hull,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places. 

The  word  "  working-house"  was  first  employed  in  the  modern  sense  of  wiM-khoote 
in  the  21st  James  I,  chap.  I  (I623-fM).  The  distinction  between  the  workhonse  and 
the  house  of  correction  both  in  theory  and  practice  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  very  poorly  defined.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  under  the  honse  of  correo- 
tion  acts  so  frequently  enacted  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  pan- 
pers  and  vagrants  were  generally  considered  criminals,  and  that  under  the  work- 
house acts  which  from  1697  are  thickly  sown  through  the  statute  books  of  the  reabn, 
the  unfortunate  poor  are  treated  as  a  class  by  themselves,  demanding  symxiathy  and 
Support  rather  than  punishment.  Yet  that  this  change  was  of  slow  growth  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  For  two  centuries  the  linos  of  separation  are  not  drawn  ehtrpij 
in  the  laws,  and  probably  still  loss  so  in  actual  practice.  The  workhouse  was,  how- 
ever, in  its  coucoptiou  and  iu  fact,  like  the  American  poorhouso,  a  place  of  relief, 
and  only  incidentally  and  for  certain  classes  perhaps  a  place  of  punishment  by  labor, 
while  the  house  of  correction  was  just  as  significantly  a  place  of  punishment  gener- 
ally^ both  by  labor  and  otherwise,  and  only  casually  at  first,  though  more  so  later  on, 
as  the  harshness  of  the  earlier  times  was  softened  into  the  tenderness  and  sympathy 
of  the  later,  a  honse  of  relief  for  wretchedness  and  misfortune. 

Nichols,  in  comparing  the  workhouses  established  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  with  modem  workhouses,  says  of  the 

•  Arthnr  Griffltiu :  Chronicles  of  Newgate,  pp.  07,  «& 
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former:  ''Employment  was  provided  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  for  the  purpose  6f 
taming  panper  labor  to  aooounti  regardless  of  its  effect  npon  the  labor  market  and 
the  position  of  the  independent  laborer.  In  the  present  instance,  (a)  howeyer,  this 
effect  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measnre  foreseen,  for  the  thirtieth  section  provides 
'  that  no  cloth  or  stuff,  either  woollen  or  linen,  manufactured  in  the  workhouse  or 
booses  of  correction,  shall  be  sold  by  retail  within  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  by  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  said  workhouse,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
double  the  value  thereof  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.'  The  doth  and 
stuff  made  in  the  workhouse  must,  therefore,  be  used  by  the  inmates  or  else  be  sent 
to  a  distance.  In  the  latter  case  it  might  not,  it  is  true,  interfere  with  the  produce 
of  labor  in  Worcester,  but  it  would  certainly  interfere  with  independent  labor  some- 
where, and  to  the  extent  of  such  interference  would  it  be  injurious.'^  (it) 

In  1704  De  Foe  published  an  address  to  parliament,  the  following  extract  from 
which,  taken  from  Eden,  has  considerable  pertinence  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  convict  and  pauper  labor.    He  says : 

*"  I  hnmbly  desire  this  honorable  house  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  raising  soldiers 
in  this  kingdom ;  the  vast  charge  that  the  kingdom  is  at  to  the  officers  to  procure 
men;  the  many  little,  and  npt  over  honest,  methods  made  use  of  to  bring  them  into 
tho  service,  and  the  laws  made  to  compel  them.  Why  ai'e  gaols  rummaged  for  male- 
factors, and  the  mint  and  prisons  for  debtors  f  The  war  is  an  employment  of  honor, 
and  suffers  some  scandal  in  haviug  men  taken  from  the  gallows,  and  immediately, 
fit^m  villains  and  house-breakers,  made  gentlemen  soldiers  f  •  •  • 

"*The  distresses  of  tho  poor,'  ho  thinks,  *are  either  owing  to  infirmities  merely 
providential,  as  sickness  and  old  age,  or  to  the  improvidence  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Good  husbandry,'  he  says,  'is  no  English  virtue ;  it  luay  have  been  brought  over; 
and  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  planted,  it  has  thriven  well  enough,  but  it  is  a 
foreign  species ;  it  neither  loves  nor  is  beloved  by  an  Englishman.  The  English  get 
estates,  and  the  Dutch  save  them ;  and  this  observation  I  have  made  between  for- 
eigners and  Englishmen,  that  where  an  Englishman  earns  20«.  a  week,  and  but  just 
lives,  as  we  call  itj  a  Dutchman  grows  rich,  and  leaves  his  children  in  vary  good  con- 
dition. Where  an  English  laboring  man,  with  his  Os.  per  week;  lives  wretchedly  and 
poor,  a  Dutchman  with  that  wages  will  live  tolerably  wolU  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  have  everything  handsome  about  him.  In  short,  he  will  be  rich  with  the 
same  gain  as  makes  the  Englishman  poor;  he'll  thrive  when  the  other  goes  in  rags, 
and  he'll  live  when  the  other  starves  or  goes  a-begging. 

" '  We  are  the  most  lazy  diligent  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more  frequent 
than  for  an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  pocket  full  of  money,  and  then 
go  and  be  idle  or  perhaps  drunk  till  it  is  all  gone  and  perhaps  himself  in  debt ;  and 
aak  him  in  his  caps  what  he  intends,  he'll  tell  yon  honestly  he'll  drink  as  long  as 
it  lasts,  and  then  go  to  work  for  more.  I  make  no  difficulty  to  promise  on  a  short 
munmons  to  produce  aboye  a  thousand  families  iu  England,  within  my  particular 
knowledge,  who  go  in  rags  and  their  children  wanting  bread,  whose  fathers  can  earn 
their  15  to  25«.  a  week,  but  will  not  work,  who  have  work  enough,  but  are  too  idle  to 
seek  after  it,  and  hardly  vouchsafe  to  earn  anything  but  bare  subsistence  and  spend- 
ing money  for  themselves.  I  can  give  an  incredible  number  of  examples  in  my  own 
knowledge  among  our  own  labouring  poor.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  together  on 
a  Saturday  night,  the  least  10«.  and  some  300.  for  work,  and  have  seen  them  go  with  it 
directly  to  the  ale-house,  lie  there  till  Monday,  spend  it  every  penny  and  run  in  debt 
to  boot,  and  not  give  a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though  all  of  them  had  wives 
and  children.  From  hence  comes  poverty,  parish  charges,  and  beggary.  If  ever  one 
of  these  wretches  falls  sick,  all  th^y  would  ask  is  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at, 
mad  the  wife  and  children  to  the  door  a-begging.  If  this  honorable  house  can  find  out 
a  remedy  for  this  part  of  the  mischief,  if  such  acts  of  parliament  may  be  made  as  may 

a  The  Woroeater  act 
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efifectaally  onre  the  sloth  and  luxnry  of  oar  poor,  that  shall  iii*&e  drunkards  takf> 
care  of  wife  and  children,  spendthrifts  lay  np  for  a  wet  day,  idle,  Uusy  fellows  dili- 
gent, and  thonghtless,  sottish  men  careful  and  provident. 

'*  *  If  this  can  be  done,  I  presume  to  say  there  will  be  no  need  of  transposiiig  and  cos- 
founding  oar  manufactures  and  the  circulation  of  our  trade.  They  will  soon  find  week 
enough,  and  there  will  soon  bo  less  poverty  among  us,  and,  if  tlUs  cannot  be  doBe, 
setting  them  to  work  upon  woollen  manufactures,  and  thereby  encroaobing  upon  tboie 
that  now  work  at  them,  will  but  mine  our  trade,  and  consequently  increaBO  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  poor.' 

*'  De  Foe  points  his  argumenst  very  strongly  against  Sir  Humphrey  Mack  worth's  bill, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  setting  the  people  to  ^  ork  for  the  Tarions  maoih 
factures,  which  had  been  before  exercised  in  England.  Such  a  scheme  ho  considfln 
as  perfectly  fallacious.  'The  manufac tares,'  he  says,  'are  such  as  ore  managed  to 
a  full  extent,  and,  the  present  accidents  of  war  and  fureigu  interruption  of  trade  eon. 
sidered,  rather  beyond  the  vent  of  them  than  under  it.  Suppose,  now,  a  workhouse 
for  the  employment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin  there  must  be  a  skein  the  leas  spun  by  sone 
poor  person  or  family  that  spun  it  before.  Suppose  the  manufiicture  of  making  bajs 
[  baize  f]  to  be  erected  in  Bishopsgate  street,  unless  the  makers  of  these  same  bays  ess 
find  out  at  the  same  tfme  a  trade  or  consumption  for  more  bays  than  were  made  be- 
fore, for  every  piece  of  bays  so  made  in  London  there  must  be  a  piece  the  less  made 
at  Colchester. 

•  •••••  • 

''  'If  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who  shew  themselves  so  forward  to  reliere  and  sm- 
idoy  the  poor,  will  find  some  new  trade,  some  new  market,  where  the  goods  thoy 
make  shall  bo  sold,  whore  none  of  the  same  goods  were  sold  before ;  if  they  will  send 
them  to  any  place  whore  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of  that  mannfaetuie, 
or  with  soino  other  made  in  England;  then  indeed  they  will  do  something  worthy  of 
thomsolves,  and  thoy  may  employ  the  poor  to  the  same  glorious  advantage  as  Qoaen 
Elizabeth  did,  to  whom  this  nation,  as  a  trading  country,  owes  its  peculiar  greatnesa 
If  those  goutlemen  obuld  establish  a  trade  to  Muscovy  for  English  serges,  or  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  czar,  that  all  his  subjects  should  wear  stockings,  that  wore 
none  before,  every  poor  child's  labour  in  spinning  and  knitting  those  stoekings,  and 
all  the  wool  in  them,  would  be  clear  gain  to  the  nation,  and  the  general  stock  would 
be  improved  by  it;  because  all  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  all  the  labour  of  a  per- 
son who  was  idle  before,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  general  stock.  If  they  will 
employ  the  poor  in  some  manufacture  which  was  not  made  in  England  before,  or 
not  bought  with  some  manufacture  made  here  before,  then  they  offer  at  something 
extraordinary.  But  to  set  poor  people  at  work  on  the  same  thing  that  other  poor 
people  wore  employed  on  before,  and  at  the  same  time  not  increase  the  consomption, 
is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away  from  another ;  enriching  one  poor  man,  to  starts 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  on  honest  man'a^  employment,  and  putting  his  dili- 
genoe  on  the  tenters  to  find  out  some  other  work  to  maintain  his  family.'  "(a) 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne  is  important: 

"  The  last  statute  of  this  reign  [Anne]  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  13th  Anne,  oh^. 
26  (1714), '  For  reducing  the  Laws  relating  to  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Sturdy  Beggars,  and 
vagrants  into  one  Act,  and  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  such  Rogues,  Vagabonds, 
Sturdy  Beggars,  and  Vagrants,  and  sending  them  whither  they  ought  to  be.'  After 
this  long  and  significant  title,  the  preamble  recites  that  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  extremely  oppressed  by  the  conveying  of  vagabonds  or  beggars  from  oonnty  to 
county,  persons  being  conveyed  as  vagrants  who  pught  not  to  be  so.  For  remedy  of 
which  it  is  enacted  'That  all  persons  pretending  themselves  to  be  patent  gatherers  or 
collectors  for  prisons,  gaols,  or  hospitals,  all  fencers,  bearwards,  conmion  players  of 
interludes,  minstrels,  ju;<;glers,  all  persons  pretending  to  be  gipsies  or  wandering  in 
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tho  habit  or  form  of  coanterfeit  Egyptians,  or  protending  to  have  skill  in  physiog- 
nomy, palmistry,  or  tho  like  crafty  science,  or  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  or  like 
phantastioal  imaginations,  or  using  any  subtile  craft  or  unlawful  games  or  plays;  all 
persons  able  in  body  who  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  or  children  to  the  parish, 
and,  not  having  wherewith  otherwise  to  maintain  themselves,  use  loitering,  and  re- 
fnfio  to  work  for  the  usual  and  common  wages,  and  all  other  idle  persons  wandering 
abroad  and  begging  (except  soldiers,  mariners,  or  seafaring  men  licensecl  by  a  testi- 
monial in  writing  of  some  Jnstic4^  of  i>oaco)  shall  bo  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds.' 
It  is  then  directed  that  if  any  such  rogue  or  vagabond  be  found  in  any  parish  or  place 
wandering,  begging,  or  misordering  liim  or  liorsolf,  tho  constable  or  any  other  person  / 
there  dwelling  is  to  apprehend  and  convey  him  or  her  before  a  justice  of  peace  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  Justices  are,  moreover,  omi>owered  to  direct  general 
and  privy  searches  at  night  for  apprehending  such  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars ;  and  may  also  make  examination  upon  oath,  and  <  by  any  other  ways  and 
means  they  shall  think  most  proper'  into  the  condition,  place  of  abode,  and  place  of 
birth,  of  all  vagrants,  etc,  apprehended  and  brought  before  them ;  and  are  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  person  so  examined,  and  then  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  be  filed  and  kept  ou  record.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  any  such  person  has  obtained  legal  settlement  in  any  place  he  is  to  be 
sent  thither;  but  if  no  such  settlement  hath  been  obtained  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
place  of  his  birlh  ;  and  if  his  place  of  birth  cannot  be  known  then  he  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parish  or  place  where  he  last  begged  or  misordored  himself  without  having  been 
there  apprehended.  On  this  last  piurish  is  therefore  now  thrown  the  responsibility  of 
iinding  out  the  vagrant's  place  of  birth  or  place  pf  settlement,  and,  failing  in  that, 
to  provide  for  him  acconling  to  law. 

"  This  penalty  upon  negligent  parishes  would  no  doubt  operate  as  a  strong  incen- 
tivo  to  cause  the  apprehension  of  beggars  and  vagrants;  and  after  they  are  appre- 
hended the  justicen  are  by  the  act  further  empowered  before  sending  such  persons  to 
their  place  of  birth  or  settlement  to  cause  them  *  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  mid- 
dle, and  opeoly  whipped  uutil  his  or  her  body  bo  blooily,  or  else  to  send  them  to  the 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour.'  And  if  the  justices  at  quarter 
sessions  shall  adjudge  any  such  person  to  be  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogue  Hhey 
shall  cause  him  to  be  publicly  whipt  three  market  days  successively  at  some  market 
town  near,  and  aftorwariU  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for  such  time  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  think  meet;  and  in  case  any  rogue  so  committed  shall  break  out  of 
prison  ho  is  for  such  offence  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and  to  sulTer  as  a  felon.' 

•  •«••••« 

"The  eighteenth  section  of  this  act  provides  that  in  case  any  person  shall  upon  ex- 
amination before  a  justice  be  found  to  have  committed  '  any  of  the  acts  of  vagrancy 
mentioned,  or  used  the  trade  or  life  of  a  common  beggar  or  vagabond  for  the  space 
of  two  years  last  past,  or  be  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogue  within  the  intent  of 
this  law,'  the  justice  is  em|>owore<l  to  commit  such  offender  to  the  custody  of  any  i>er- 
son  or  ]>er8ons,'or  body  i)olitio  or  corporate,  willing  to  receive  him  as  apprentice  or 
servant,  who  may  detain,  keep,  employ,  and  set  him  to  work,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  any  of  her  majesty's  plautations,  or  in  any  British  factory  beyond  the  seas,  for 
tho  space  of  sevciu  years.  An  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  is,  however,  allowed  in 
case  the  person  so  committed  shall  think  fit  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege. 

•  •••••• 

"And  it  is  further  enacted  that  in  case  any  constable  or  other  ofllcor  shall  fail  of 
his  duty,  or  be  remiss  and  negligent  in  apprehending  and  punishing  rogues  or  vaga- 
bonds, ho  shall  for  every  oflbnce  forfeit  20  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

"  By  the  last  section,  the  39th  Elizabeth,  chap.  4  (a)  and  the  1st  James  I,  chap.  7,  (6) 
are  repealed  as  is  also  so  much  of  the  7th  James  I,  chap.  4,(c)  as  relates  to  privy  search. 

«  8m  ant<,  pp.  405^406.  fr  See  Ofite,  p.  466.  •  See«nf«,  p.  468. 
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The  present  act  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  those  statiitej^,  t»iiai(:iu^ 
the  hranding  of  vagrants  directed  by  the  Ist  of  James,  bat  iu  all  other  respectit  H  i» 
very  similar ;  and  a  revival  of  so  much  severity  iu  the  comparatively  hnraane  and  ciT- 
ilizod  period  of  Anne,  seems  to  indicate  that  mendicancy  and  vaj^abouda*^  luul  in- 
creased, owing  possibly  to' the  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  w:u*  (with  Fmnoe)  is 
which  the  country  had  been  so  long  engaged."  (a) 

It  is  noticed  that  the  act  of  banishment  was  repealed  and  transportation  again 
enacte<l  by  the  preceding  act  of  1714.  Not  till  the  year  1718,  however,  was  paased  the 
act  under  which  the  latter  became  eflbctive,  and  which  continued  for  nearly  sixty 
years  without  break  or  hindrance  the  means  which  England  employed  to  rid  hernlf 
of  her  surplus  lawbreakers,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  hereditary  crime  In  her  colonies. 
Transportation  in  point  of  law  was  considered  at  this  time  as  the  pnnishment  next  be- 
low death  in  grade. 

The  following  quotatiqu  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  main  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant act : 

'*  The  proneness  to  disorder  and  the  disregard  of  law  which  prevailed  at  this  period 
are  evidenced  by  the  passing  of  the  4th  George  I,  chap.  11  (1718), which  declares  that 
the  laws  in  force  against  robbery,  larceny,  and  other  felonies,  have  not  proved 
effectual  to  deter  persons  from  being  guilty  of  the  said  crimes.  It  also  declares  that 
in  many  of  the  colonies  in  America  there  is  great  want  of  servants;  and  it  then  enaess 
that  persons  convicted  of  grand  or  petit  larceny,  or  feloniona  stealing,  or  of  any 
offence  within  benefit  of  clergy,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  whipped  or  bamt  in  the 
hand  'or  have  been  ordered  to  any  workhouse,'  may  bo  sent  to  some  of  bis  migesty't 
colonies  in  America  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  be  made  over  to  the  oae  of  aoj 
person  who  shall  contract  for  such  transportation  for  that  period ;  and  persons  eon- 
victed  of  offences  for  which  the  penalty  of  death  ought  by  law  to  be  inflicted,  may 
be  transported,  and  so  assigned  to  serve  for  fourteen  years ;  and  if  any  such  offend^s 
shall  return'  before  the  end  of  the  terms  respectively  assigned  thorn,  he  or  she  so  le- 
tnrning  may  be  executed  as  a  felon.'*  (5) 

The  9th  George  I,  chap.  7  (1722),  provided  greater  facilities  for  the  establishment  oi 
workhouses : 

"The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  are  moreovor  empowered,  with  the 
consent  of  the  vestry,  'to  purchase  or  hire  any  house  or  houses,  and  to  contract  with 
any  persons  for  the  lodging,  keeping,  maintaining,  and  employing  any  or  all  soeh 
poor  persons  in  their  respective  parishes,  etc.,  as  shall  desire  to  receive  relief,  and 
there  to  keep,  maintain,  and  employ  all  such  poor  persons,  and  take  the  benefit  of 
their  work,  labour,  and  service.'  *  *  *  It  is  further  enacted  that  the  chnrefa- 
wardens  and  overseers  of  any,  parish  having  such  house  or  houses,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  vestry,  'contract  with  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  any  other 
parish  for  the  lodging,  maintaining,  or  employing  any  poor  persons  of  such  other 
parish  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,'  such  persons  not  thereby  to  acquire  a  settle- 
ment." (o) 

Nichols  says  the  workhouses  at  this  time  were  mainly  conducted  with  a  view  to 
deriving  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates : 

"The  workhouse  was  in  truth  at  that  time  a  kind  of  manufactory  oarriod  on  at  the 
risk  and  cost  of  the  poor  rate,  employing  the  worst  description  of  the  pooide,  and 
helping  to  discourage  and  pauperize  the  host."  (o) 

"The  17th  George  II,  chap.  5  (1744),  is  entitled  '  An  act  to  amend  and  make  more 
effectual  the  laws  relating  to  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  Per- 
sons.' This  is  the  well-known  vagrant  act  which  has  substantially  remained  in  force 
to  the  present  day,  although  not  without  receiving  considerable  modifications." 

"  The  present  act  takes  a  closer,  and  at  thu  same  time  a  more  comprehensive  viewof 
the  qnestion  than  was  done  in  any  preceding  statute.     '     '     *    It  divides  the  sovend 

•  Sir  G«orgeKiohol8 :  HUtorjof  tbe  English  Poor  Law,  toI.  1,  pp.  400-403. 
b  Idgm,  vol.  2,  p.  4. 

•  Jd$m,  ToL  2,  pp.  15, 18. 
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offenders  into  three  separate  classes,  the  disorderly,  the  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
the  incorrigible  rogues,  assigning  specific  punishments  to  each. 

"  The  first  class  comprises  all  persons  who  threaten  to  run  away  and  leave  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  parish;  all  persons  who  unlawfully  return  to  the  parish 
from  whence  they  have  been  legally  removed ;  all  persons  who,  not  having  where- 
witii  to  maintain  themselves,  live  idle  without  employment,  and  refuse  to  work  for 
tho  usaal  wages ;  ail  persons  going  about  from  door  to  door,  or  placing  themselves  in 
streets,  highways,  or  passages,  to  beg  or  gather  alms.  Persons  so  offending  are  to  be 
deemed  idle  and  disorderly,  and  may  be  committed  by  a  justice  of  tho  peace  to  hard 
labor  in  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

•  •  «  «  •  •  « 

"The  second  class  comprises  all  persons  who  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  and 
childrer\  cliargeable  to  the  parish ;  all  persons  going  about  as  patent  gatherers,  or 
gatherers  of  alms,  under  pretences  of  loss  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  or  as  collectors 
for  prisons, gaols, or  hospitals;  all  fencers  and  bearwards;  all  minstrels  and  Jug- 
glers; all  common  players  of  interludes,  and  persons  who  for  hire  or  reward  act  or 
perform,  or  cause  to  be  acted  or  performed,  any  interlude,  tragedy  or  comedy,  opera, 
play,  faroe,  or  other  entertainment  of  the  stage,  not  being  authorized  by  law  ;  (a)  all 
persons  pretending  to  be  gipsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit  or  form  of  Egyptians,  or 
pretending  to  have  skill  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or  like  crafty  science,  or  pretend- 
ing to  tell  fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impose,  or  playing  or 
betting  at  any  unlawful  games  or  plays;  all  petty  chapmen  and  i)edlers  wandering 
abroad,  not  being  duly  licensed  ;  all  persons  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  ale- 
houses, barns,  out-houses,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves; all  persons  wandering  abroad  and  begging,  protending  to  bo  soldiers,  mari- 
ners, seafaring  men,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work  in  harvest;  and  all  other  persons 
wandering  abroad  and  begging.  Persons  so  oifonding  are  to  be  deemed  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

"The  third  class  comprises  all  persons  apprehended  as  rogues  and  vagabondn,  and 
escaped  from  the  persons  apprehending  them,  or  refusing  to  go  before  a  Justice,  or  to 
be  examined  on  oath,  or  refnsing  to  be  convoyed  by  a  pass  as  herein  directed,  or  giv- 
ing a  false  account  of  themselves;  and  all  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  shall  break  or 
escape  out  of  any  house  of  correction  ;  and  all  persons  who,  after  being  ]>unished  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  discharged,  shall  again  commit  any  of  tho  said  ofTonces. 
All  such  are  to  be  deemed  incorrigible  rognes. 

"Any  person  apprehending  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  an  incorrigible  rogue,  and 
carrying  him  before  a  Justice,  will  thereby  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  10  shillings;  and 
the  Justice  is  required  to  examine  the  oflbndor  as  to  his  circumstances  and  place  of 
settlement,  and  make  a  written  rocord  of  such  examination  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  next  quarter  sessions,  to  be  there  il led.  The  Justice  is  likewise  empowered  to 
order  any  such  offender  to  be  publicly  whipped  or  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction 
until  the  next  general  quarter  sessions;  and  if  the  Justices  there  assembled  adjudge 
him  to  be  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  an  incorrigible  roguo,  they  may  order  the  former 
to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for  any  further  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  latter 
for  any  further  time  not  exceeding  two  years  nor  less  than  six  months,  with  such 
whipping  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  think  fit,  and  afterward  pass  him  to  his  place 
of  settlement.  If  any  incorrigible  rogue  break  prison  or  make  his  escape  before  the 
time  limited,  or  if  he  again  commit  a  like  offence,  lie  is  to  be  deeme<l  gnilty  of  felony 
and  may  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

•  ••«••• 

"It  is  obvious  how  much  the  efficient  working  of  this  act  must  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  well-managed  Jail  or  house  of  correction,  without  which  the  act  would 
be  in  great  measure  nugatory.    The  Justices  in  quarter  sessions  are  accord inglj  em- 

•  Bepntable  thafttrioal  oompAnies  were  duly  lioenBed,  and  benoe  not  unenAblo  to  the  tenns  of  this 
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flowered  by  the  thirtieth  sectioD,  on  its  being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  thmt,  the 
houses  of  correction  are  insaffioient,  either  in  number  or  extent  of  accommodation,  te 
build,  provide,  or  enlarge  such  houses  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  raise  1^ 
money  required  for  the  purpose,  and  to  visit  and  regulate  the  same.  These  prov.sioD% 
combined  with  the  other  powers  which  the  act  confers  upon  justices  to  search  lor, 
arrest,  whip,  pass,  and  convict  ofifenders,  give  them  a  large  discretion  in  dealing  will 
the  vagrant  classes,  whom  they  are  empowered  to  Judge  and  punish  acconling  totlM 
several  degrees  of  culpability  in  each  case. 

'^The  evil  of  vagrancy  and  vagabondism  must  bo  presumed  to  havo  been  oxtremdy 
burthcnsorae,  to  call  for  such  repeated  enactments  for  its  repression  within  the  short 
periotl  of  thirty  years.  The  13th  of  Anne,  chap.  2G,  was  passed  in  1714,  and  com- 
prised the  substance  of  all  the  jirevious  laws  on  the  subject,  together  with  whateFS 
additions  were  then  considered  necessary,  the  whole  systematically  arranged  aod 
soemiug  to  leave  no  room  for  further  legislation.  Yet  the  present  act  is  the  third 
which  has  been  since  passed,  enlarging  and  still  further  methodizing  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  this  social  evil,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  which  is  evidenced,  not 
alone  by  these  repeated  enactments,  but  also  by  the  laiger  discretionary  powers  con- 
fided to  the  justices."  (a) 

In  farther  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  and  practice  of  securing  profit  out  of 
the  more  or  less  enforced  labor  of  the  poor,  attention  is  called  to  a  treatise  published  in 
17C3  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  quoted  by  both  Nichols  and  Eden.  "  He  [Cooper]  rccommeodi 
that  in  every  large  hundred,  and  where  they  are  small  in  two  or  three  hundreds  united, 
houses  [bouses  of  industry]  should  be  established,  each  house  to  comprise  an  infirmaiy 
for  the  sick  and  disabled  poor,  with  means  of  employment  for  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  correction  for  such  as  are  able  and  not  willing.  Mr.  Cooper  proposes  that 
these  houses  should  be  under  the  management  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  hop- 
dred,  and  he  cites  as  an  example  of  their  operation  the  two  small  hundreds  of  Coloifif 
and  Carlford  in  Suffolk,  which  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  by  the  29th  George 
II,  chap.  79  (1755),  and  where  he  says  above.  £2,000  had  been  saved  in  the  four 
years  from  1758  to  1762.  This  and  other  examples  of  a  like  nature  led  to  the  estab- 
lishing many  such  houses  as  well  in  hundreds  as  in  towns  and  large  country  parishes; 
but  in  every  instance  the  inmates  were  employed  with  a  view  of  obtaining  profit  by 
their  labor,  and  in  order  that  the  burthen  of  their  rates  might  thereby  be  lightened. 
This  was  made  tbe  chief  object  in  all  those  houses,  whether  incorporated  or  parochial, 
and  this  object  was.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  Colnies  and  Carlford,  tt 
first  and  for  a  time  attained,  although  an  opposite  result  would  eventually  be  oertito 
to  follow.  The  workhouse  in  some  shape  or  other  continued  to  bo  regarded  as  a  fence 
against  excess  in  the  poor  rate,  and  formed  henceforward  a  chief  element  in  almost 
every  plan  devised  for  lessening  its  amount  or  preventing  its  increase.''  (b) 

From  the  17th  George  II,  chap.  5  (1744),  forward,  no  important  legislation  oocan 
relative  to  the  labor  in  houses  of  correction  and  workhouses.  By  this  time  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  had  become  well  recognized,  and 
while  the  statute  books  fairly  bristle  with  acts  relative  to  the  former,  there  is  little 
that  alters  or  modifies  the  status  with  regard  to  labor  of  those  convicted  for  minor 
offences. 

The  5th  George  IV,  chap.  63(1824),  relative  to  vagrants  may  be  considered  important 
as  to  details,  but  as  far  as  enforced  labor  is  concerned,  it  substantially  reenacts  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1744.  It  may  be  found  almost  in  full  in  The  Statutes  in  Force 
Relating  to  the  Poor  Laws,  by  William  Cunningham  Glen,  pages  431-441. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  idea  prevalent  that  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  workhouses  might  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit  from  the  labor  of 
the  inmates.  That  not  only  had  the  idea  of  profit  from  labor  ceased  to  prevail  in 
many  of  these  institutions  long  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  that 

a  Sir  George  Nioholi :  History  of  the  Bn|^i«h  Poor  Law,  vol  8,  pi^  87--4S. 
h  Idsm,  p.  63. 
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eveu  labor  itself  hod  ceased  to  be  common  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  will  oon- 
snlt  Iloward  on  this  point.  In  the  tlurd  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1784, 
speaking  of  the  lack  of  proper  food,  or  even  of  any  food,  in  some  bridewells  (hooses 
of  correction)  he  says : 

'<  It  will  perhaps  be  asked :  Does  not  their  work  maintain  them  f  For  every  one 
Icnows  that  those  ofifouders  are  committed  to  hard  labour.  The  answer  to  that  qaes- 
tion,  though  true,  will  hardly  be  believed.  There  are  few  bridewells  in  which  any 
'work  is  done  or  can  bo  done.  The  xirisoners  have  neither  tools  nor  materials  of  any 
kind,  but  spend  their  time  in  sloth,  profaueness,  and  debauchery  to  a  degree  which, 
in  some  of  those  houses  that  I  have  seen,  is  extremely  shocking.  *  *  «  The  same 
complaint,  want  of  food,  is  to  be  found  in  many  county  gaols.  In  above  half  these, 
clebtors  have  no  broad,  although  it  is  granted  to  the  highwaymen,  the  housebreaker, 
»nd  the  murderer ;  and  medical  assistance,  which  is  provided  for  the  latter,  is  with-  ' 
held  from  the  former.  In  many  of  these  gaols  debtors  who  would  work  are  not  per- 
mitted to  havo  any  tools  lest  they  should  furnish  felous  with  them  for  escape  or  other 
mischief.''  (a) 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  irregular,  not  to  say  corrupt,  disposition  of  the  earnings 
of  labor  in  these  institutions  from  the  pages  of  Howard.    He  says : 

"  Some  have  supposed  that  the  profit  of  the  work  in  a  house  of  correction  might 
support  the  expense  of  the  house ;  but  however  it  may  appear  in  speculation,  in  prac- 
tloo  it  is  always  found  otherwise.  The  difference  is  great  between  involuntary  labour 
and  that  which  is  performed  from  choice.  In  the  best  regulated  houses  of  correction 
in  Holland  taxes  are  fixed  for  their  support.  But  though  a  bridewell  cannot  support 
itseli^  yet  under  proiier  regulation  it  would  contribute  in  some  measure  toward  its 
own  maintenance.  An  exact  account  should  be  kept  of  the  profit  of  the  work,  and 
all  of  it  applied  to  common  benefit,  not  left  to  the  disposal  of  keepers ;  for  some 
of  them  in  the  few  bridewells  whore  ^ork  is  done,  keep  to  themselves  a  sixth  part, 
tome  half,  and  some  the  whole  of  the  prisoners'  earnings,  giving  thom  only  the  short 
county  allowance,  and  sometimes  but  part  of  that.  When  I  said  all  the  earnings 
should  go  to  common  stock,  I  meant  it  of  the  stated  hours  of  working.  Those  who 
will  employ  themselves  in  extra  hours  should  have  t  le  profit  to  themselves.  And  it 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  diligence  in  the  stated  hours  to  give  them  some  portion 
of  the  profit  of  those  also ;  or  employ  thom  in  beating  hemp,  and  spinning  and  weav- 
ing linen  for  their  own  use,  for  dean  linen  they  should  have  every  week.  With  reg- 
ular economy  prisoners  would  be  better  nourished  and  fitter  for  labour  than  they  now 
are,  and  yet  the  county  not  burtheneil  with  much,  if  any,  additional  expense;  but 
a  building  fit  for  the  intention  they  ought  to  provide."(&) 

A  common  jail  is  defined  at  this  time  as  being  a  place  of  safe  custody  for  prisoners 
before  trial  and  for  debtors ;  and  a  bridewell  as»another  name  for  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, (o)  The  name  bridewell  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  a  palace  near 
St.  Bridget's  well,  in  London,  was  early  turned  into  a  correctional  institution,  and 
Bridget's  well  being  applied  probably  first  as  a  cant  term  to  this  particular  prison 
came  in  time,  in  its  corrupted  form  of  bridewell,  to  be  applied  to  all  similar  prisons. 
The  term  is  found  to  be  of  universal  use  for  a  house  of  correction  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1784  Howard  published  the  results  of  his  personal  visits  to  about  three  hundred 
places  of  incarceration  for  criminals  in  Qroat  Britain — prisons,  county  and  town  J  ails, 
and  bridewells.  He  gives  quite  minute  details  regarding  each,  and  undoubtedly 
mentioned  so  important  a  matter  as  labor  wherever  he  found  the  inmates  employed, 
especially  as  he  was  a  pronounced  advocate  for  systematic  labor  among  criminals ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  his  pages  shows  only  thirty-six  instances  of  it,  thirty- 

a  John  Howard:  The  State  of  Prisons,  etc.,  third  edition,  London,  1784,  pp.  4,  ft. 

fr/d0mkp.4L 

0  Hearv  Mayhew  and  John  Blnny :  The  Criminal  Prisons  of  London.  London,  1882,  pp,  882;  884. 
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five  boing  iu  bridewulU,  ouo  iu  a  Jail,  aud  Doao  amuog  the  twenty-BOTen  pnaonsTii- 
ited.    The  following  are  the  iustaaoos  referred  to,  and  his  exaot  words  are  oaed :  (•) 

Bridewella.^Tlie  Bridewell  (Loudon):  '*The  priaouers  are  employed  by*  iMnp- 
dresser,  who  has  the  profit  of  their  labor,  an  apartment  in  the  prison,  and  a  salary  sf 
£30.  1  always  found  them  at  work.  The  hours  of  work  are  in  winter  froni  8  to  4; 
iu  summer  from  G  to  G,  deducting  meal-times." 

Clerkouwcll  (London):  ''Of  the  171  ]»risoners,  22  men  and  boys,  and  56  wonn 
were  convicts.  These  were  employed  iu  picking  oakum ;  the  women  in  two  rsoi 
below,  the  men  up  stairs." 

Norwich  (Norfolk):  ''Employment,  cutting  logwood.  This  employment  is  too 
laborious  and  severe  where  most  of  the  prisoners  are  women." 

Newoastle-upon-Tyne :  *'  The  keeper  is  a  sergeaut-at-maoe.  He  has  no  aalaxy  bat 
the  profits  of  the  prisoners'  work,  whom  I  always  found  employed.'' 

Chester  (Cheshire) :  *'  The  employment  is  spinning." 

Ilerkhampstead  (Ilertfordshire) :  "  They  are  sometimes  employed  in  ohoppin/^  ] 

Chelmsford  (Essex):  "  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  is  spinning  wool  at  a] 
a  skain.    The  county  has  the  profit." 

Newport  (Essex) :  "  On  the  farther  side  a  large  work-room  on  the  gronnd  floor,  and 
a  smaller  work-room  over  it ;  so  that  too  many  need  not  work  together." 

llalstead  (Essex) :  "  The  prisqners  did  spin,  but  were  Qot  allowed  any  pari  <^  whsl 
they  earned." 

.  Maidstone  (Kent) :  "  The  prisoners  were  at  work,  but  they  have  no  part  of  whit 
they  earn." 

Dartford  (Kent):  "The  prisoners  were  well,  and  at  work  ui>on  a  manolactors  ot 
flax-dressing  and  weaving  sacks." 

Luwcs  (Sussex) :  *'  They  are  sometimes  employed  hi  milking  whiting.  When  thty 
work  the  keeper  has  all  the  profits." 

Kingston-upon-Thames  (Surrey):  "  At  the  back  of  the  prison  a  hemp-dresser  his  i 
small  house,  aud  also  a  salary  of  £11  a  year,  to  find  work  for  the  prisoners  in  beatiig 
hemp  at  three  pence  a  stone." 

Cambridge  (Cauibridgeshire) :  *'  The  prisoners  have  the  benefit  of  their  work,  whteh 
is  beating  hemp." 

Wymondham  (Norfolk) :  *'  There  is  another  room  for  women,  in  which  there  wen 
four  dirty  aud  sickly  objects  at  work  with  padlocks  on  their  legs." 

Ipswich  (Suffolk):  "Keeper,  a  worsted  manufacturer;  salary,  £17;  no  fees; 
prisoners,  no  allowance;  employment,  spinning  worsted  and  taming  a  twisting-milL' 

Beccles  (Suffolk) :  *'  When  prisoners  work  they  have  half  the  profits." 

Layenham  (Suffolk) :  ''  Employment,  spinning  wool." 

Warwick  (Warwickshire) :  ''The  prisoners  were  at  work,  beating  hemp,  spinning 
flax  or  jersey,  or  carding  wool.    Earnings  go  to  the  county." 

Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire) :  "  The  prisoners  were  beating  hemp." 

Northampton  (Northamptonshire) :  "  Debtors,  felons,  and  petty  offenders  were  at 
work  spinning,  making  pegs  for  shoemakers,  etc." 

Reading  (Berkshire):  "Keeper's  salary,  £18  from  the  county,  £2  from  the  town, 
half  the  profit  of  the  prisoners'  work." 

Thame  (Oxfordshire) :  "  The  prisoners  were  carding  and  spinning." 

Worcester  (Worcestershire) :  "The  prisoners  were  employed  beating  hemp,  spin- 
ning, etc.    Keeper  haj  half  (he  profit." 

Usk  (Monmouthshire) :  "  The  keex>or  has  all  the  profit  of  the  work." 

Newport  (Hampshire) :  "The  principal  work  of  the  house  was  making  sacks,  hiseait 
and  nail  bags;  besides  there  were  tailors  and  shoemakers  employed." 

Exeter  (Devonshire) :  "  Keeper's  salary,  £60.  He  wfM  a  woollen  mannlaotaier  aad 
did  employ  some  of  the  prisoners." 

S  John  Hoirard :  Stste  of  Priaoni,  etc.,  pp.  210-468. 
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York  (Yorkshire) :  **  Some  prisoners  were  employed  in  beating  or  pounding  tile- 
aherds  for  the  briokhiyers." 

KingstoQ-npoQ-Hall  (Yorkshire) :  **  The  prisoners  pound  tile-sherds  to  mix  in  mor- 
tar and  pick  oakam/' 

Morpeth  (Northumberltiud) :  ''The  keeper,  a  clothier,  employs  his  prisoners." 

Preston  (Lancashire) :  ''The  prisoners  were  spinning  worsted.*' 

Manchester  (Lancashire) :  "  The  keeper  is  a  oliandler  and  employs  some  of  the  pris- 
oners spinning  candlewick  at  three  half-pence  a  pound." 

Liverpool  (Lancashire) :  "  They  have  a  work-room  20  feet  by  16  feet  9  inches.  All 
the  prisoners  were  employed  in  picking  oaknm." 

Middlewich  (Cheshire):  "This  prison  has  been  Improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
'work-room.  I  found  at  my  visit  in  1776  all  the  prisoners  but  two  employed  in  pick- 
ing oakum." 

Brecon  (Qlamorganshire) :  "  Keeper  is  a  weaver  and  dyer ;  prisoners  have  two- 
thlrdS'^o/  their  earnings;  spiuning-wheels  and  cards  for  wool  being  fonnd  by  the 
county." 

Oaol. — Chelmsford  (Essex) :  "  Here  many  were  weaving  garters." 

Howard  began  his  Journeys  of  inspection  in  1773.  How  little  in  the  way  of  pro- 
dactive  labor  was  or  could  be  carried  on  at  this  time,  whatever  the  statutes  may  have 
laid  down,  may  be  seen  fh>m  the  following;  brief  and  pointed  review  of  the  conditions 
of  prisons  at  that  time : 

'*  Tlio  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity ;  they  wore  fur  the  most 
part  poisonous,  pestiferous  dens,  densely  overcrowdoil,  dark,  foully  dirty,  not  only 
ill-ventilated,  but  deprived  altogether  of  fresh  air.  The  wretched  inmates  were 
thrown  into  subterranean  dungeons,  into  wet  and  noisome  caverns  and  hideous  holes 
to  rot  and  fester,  a  prey  to  fell  disease,  bred  and  propagated  iu  the  prison  house,  and 
deprived  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  For  food  thoy  wore  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  their  Jailers  or  the  charity  of  the  bouevolout;  water  was  denied  them 
except  in  the  scantiest  proportions ;  they  were  half  naked  or  iu  rags ;  their  only  bed- 
ding was  putrid  straw,  reeking  with  exhalations  and  accumulated  filth.  Every  one 
In  dnrauce,  whether  tried  or  untried,  was  heavily  ironed ;  women  did  not  e8cai)e  the 
inflictiou.  All  alike  were  subject  to  the  rapacity  uf  their  Jailers  and  the  extortions 
of  thoir  fellows.  Jail  fees  wore  levied  ruthlessly ;  'garnish'  also,  the  tax  or  contri- 
bution paid  by  each  individual  to  a  commou  fund  to  bo  spent  by  the  whole  body, 
generally  in  drink.  Drunkouness  was  uuivorsal  and  quite  unchecked;  gambling  of 
all  kinds  was  practised ;  vice  and  obscenity  were  every  where  in  the  ascendant.  Idle- 
ness, drunkenness,  vicious  iutorcuurso,  sickness,  starvation,  squalor,  cruelty,  chains, 
awful  oppression,  and  everywhere  culpable  neglect — in  these  words  may  be  snmmed 
up  the  state  of  the  Jails  at  the  time  of  HowardTs  visitation."  (a) 

The  system  of  transporting  couviots  to  the  colonies  of  North  America  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other 
quart-er  of  the  world  appearing  at  the  moment  available,  the  suggestions  of  Howard, 
Eden,  and  other  reformers  had  weight  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  16th  George  III 
(1776),  providing  for  the  labor  known  as  the  hulks. 

The  hulks  were  old  vessels  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  in  other  harbors 
in  which  prisoners  wore  now  fur  the  first  time  confined  and  employed  iu  dredging  and 
other  coarse  labor. 

Tbis  was  followed  three  years  later  by  the  19th  George  III,  chap.  74  (1779),  a  very 
important  act,  since  it  embraced  iu  its  conception  for  the  first  time  the  whole  idea  of 
Che  modern  reformatory  prison. 

It  provided  for  the  erection  of  penitentiary  houses  (probably  the  first  use  of  the 
term  in  English  law),  with  storehouses,  workhouses,  lodging  rooms,  infirmary,  chapel, 
burying  ground,  prison,  kitchen  garden,  airing  grounds,  a  governor,  clerk,  chaplain, 
surgeon  or  axK>theoary,  storekeepers,  taskmasters,  and  a  matron,  with  salaries  attached 

§  Sp6ycl9p»diaBritaaiiioft;  srtiolo,  Prison  DisolpUiie. 
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to  oacU  of  tUeso  meutioaed  offices  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  work  pMiboaed 
by  the  i>risoner8. 

The  following  review  of  this  act  and  the  operations  nnder  it  is  by  a  writer  of  Ur 
period : 

''As  soon  as  tbe  baildings  shonld  be  completed^  the  court,  before  whom  any  peisM 
was  convicted  for  a  transportable  offence,  might,  in  lieu  thereof,  order  the  prisoaer 
to  bo  imnished  by  oonfioemont  in  any  of  these  penitentiary  hooses,  there  to  be  k^ 
at  hard  labour  in  the  proportion  of  five  years  instead  of  seven  years'  traosportatioa, 
and  not  exceeding  seven  years  in  lieu  of  fourteen  years'  transportation,  limiting  st 
the  same  time  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  sent  annually  from  the  circpiU  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  different  sessions  in  the  metropolis. 

*' This  act  lays  down  various  specific  rules  for  the  government  of  the  establiih- 
ment,  and  for  tbe  employment  of  the  prisoners ;  and  the  following  works  as  bein^of 
t^emost  servile  kind,  and  least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance,  neglect,  or  obiii- 
naoy,  are  selected,  namely :  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  machinery,  drawing  in 
a  capstan  for  turning  a  mill  or  engine,  sawing  stone,  polishing  marble,  beating  hemp, 
rasping  logwood,  chopping  rags,  making  cordage,  picking  oaknm,  weaving  saoks, 
knitting  nets,  etc. 

*  '  •  «  •  •  •  • 

''  Certain  other  rules  were  established  for  the  discipline  of  the  house,  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  who  were  to  attend  ererj 
fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  reward  such  offenders  as  should  appear  moet  diligcnl 
and  meritorioiu},  by  giving  them  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  be  applied  for  the  nasoC 
themselves  and  their  families.  And  when  an  offender  should  be  discharged,  deoeat 
clothing  was  to  be  delivered  to  him,  with  a  sum  of  money  for  present  subsistence,  not 
less  than  twenty  shillings  nor  more  than  three  i>ounds. 

<<  The  second  purpose  of  this  act  (and  which  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  was  ever 
carried  into  eifect)  regards  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  the  hulks. 

''  It  declares  that  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  atrocious  male  o£Kdidfln 
liable  to  be  transported,  the  court  may  order  such  convicts  as  are  of  proper  age,  and 
free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  bo  punished  by  being  kept  on  board  ships  or  vessels,  and 
employed  in  hard  labour  in  raising  sand,  soil,  and  gravel,  and  cleaning  the  riva 
Thames  or  any  other  river  or  port,  approved  of  by  the  privy  council,  or  in  any  other 
works  upon  the  banks  or  shores  of  the  same,  under  the  direction  of  superintendento 
approved  by  the  Justices,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five ;  exeept 
any  offender  be,liable  t^  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  case  his  pani^ 
ment  may  be  commuted  for  seven  years  on  board  the  hulks.  The  mode  of  feeding  b 
the  same  as  already  explained  [  broad  and  any  coarse  meat  with  water  and  small  beer] 
and  the  clothing  is  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent ;  •  •  •  andw 
the  discharge  of  any  of  the  convicts  they  were  to  receive  for  present  subsistence  frora 
twenty  shillings  to  three  imunds,  according  to  circumstances. 

**  It  is  very  much  to  bo  hiuionted  that  neither  of  these  two  salutary  acts,  so  far  as 
regarded  penitentiary  houses,  which  seemed  to  hold  out  so  £»ir  a  prospect  of  employ- 
ing convicts  in  pursuits  connected  with  x»roductive  labour,  industry,  and  nltimate  ref- 
ormation, without  sending  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  carried  effeetoally 
into  execution,  for  in  the  year  1784  the  system  of  transportation  was  again  revived  by 
the  act  of  l^th  Oeorge  III,  stat.  2,  cap.  56,  '  which  empowers  the  court  before  whon  s 
male  felon  shall  be  convicted,  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  transported  beyond  seaa, 
either  within  his  majesty's  dominions  or  elsewhere,  and  his  service  to  be  assigned 
to  the  contractor  who  sliuU  undertake  such  transportation.' 

''This  same  act  continues,  the  system  of  the  hulks  for  a  further  length  of  time,  by 
directing  the  removal  of  convicts  under  bcntence  of  death,  and  reprieved  by  his  miy- 
esty,  and  also  such  as  are  under  sentence  of  transportation  (being  free  from  infeotioiB 
disorders)  to  other  places  of  confinement,  either  inland  or  on  board  of  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel in  the  river  Thames,  or  any  other  navigable  river,  and  to  continue  them  so  ooft- 
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fiaed  until  transported  aooordiag  to  law,  or  antil  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  sen- 
tence should  otherwise  entitle  them  to  their  liberty. 

**Thi8  plan  of  transportation,  through  the  medium  of  oontraotors  (although  some 
fdlons  were  sent  to  Africa),  does  not  appear  to  have  answered,  from  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  any  situation  since  the  revolution  in  America  where  the  services  of  con- 
victs could  be  rendered  productive  or  profitable  to  merchants  who  would  undertake 
to  transport  them,  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  making  an  establishment  for  these 
oatcasts  of  society  in  the  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  remote  re- 
Crion  it  was  at  length  determined  to  transport  atrocious  offenders.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  1787  an  act  passed  (27  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  2)  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  judicature  for  the  trial  of  o£fenders  who  should  be  transported  to  New  South 
Wale^ 

''Another act  of  the  following  year  (28  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  24)  empowered  his  majesty, 
under  his  royal  sign  manual,  to  authorize  any  person  to  mafie  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  offenders,  and  to  direct  to  whom  security  should  be  given  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contract  Under  these  various  legislative  regulations  the  two 
systems  of  punishment,  namely,  the  hulks  and  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
have  been  authorized  and  carried  into  execution. 

**  The  system  of  the  hulks  commenced  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  12th  of  December,  1795,  comprehending  a  period  of  nineteen 
years,  7,999  convicts  have  been  ordered  to  be  punished  by  hard  labor  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  Langston  and  Portsmouth  harbours. 

"The  contractors  for  the  convicts  at  Woolwich  and  Langston  harbour  (as  appears 
from  documents  laid  before  the  house  of  commons)  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  obliging  themselves,  for  the  consideration  of  1«.  3d*  per  day  (be- 
ing £22  16tf.  3d.  a  year  for  each  convict),  to  provide  at  their  own  cost  or  charges  one 
or  more  hulks,  to  keep  the  same  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper  ships'  companies 
for  the  safe  custody  of  such  convicts,  and  sufficient  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  convicts,  as  also  to  sustain  all  other  charges  (excepting  the  expense 
of  the  chaplain,  coroner,  and  bounties  to  discharged  convicts),  obeying,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  orders  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment respecting  the  convicts. 

•  ••««•• 

**  From  the  1st  of  January,  1789,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  it  appears  that  653,432 
days'  work  had  been  performed  at  Langston  harbour,  Portsmouth,  and  Woolwich 
Warren,  .which  being  estimated  at  9  pence  a  day,  is  £24,503  I4a. ;  and  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1789,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  it  also  appears  that  260,440  days'  work 
had  been  performed  at  the  dock-yard  at  Woolwich,  which  being  partly  performed  by 
artificers  in  a  more  productive  species  of  labour,  is  estimated  at  1  shilling  a  day,  and 
which  amounts  to  £13,022. 

"From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  estimated  labour  of  the  convicts  on  board 
the  hulks  amounts  to  about  tbree-fifths  of  the  actual  expense  incurred  by  their  main- 
tenance. Five  hundred  convicts  were  employed  at  Woolwich,  and  510  at  Langston 
and  Portsmouth  at  the  time  these  accounts  were  made  up,  making  in  all  1,100  per- 
sons."(a) 

Attention  having  been  turned  to  the  virgin  land  of  Australia,  the  transportation 
idea,  which  had  scarcely  been  dormant,  resu  med  sway.    Mayhew  says : 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1787,  the  first  band  of  transports  left  this  country  for  Botany 
Bay,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  founded  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  This  sys- 
tem of  transporting  felons  to  Australia  continued  in  such  force  that,  in  fifty  years 
•  firom  the  date  of  its  introduction  (1787-1836),  100,000  convicts,  including  13,000  women, 
had  been  shipi»ed  off  from  this  country  to  the  Australian  penal  colonies.    This  is  at 

•  A  Tre«tis6  on  the  PoUoe  of  the  Metropolia.  etc,  by  ft  H»gistr»te,  third  edition,  London,  1790;  pp. 
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the  rate  of  2,000  per  annum ;  and,  according  to  the  retoms  published  up  to  the  tine 
that  the  practice  was  modified  by  parliament,  such  would  appear  to  hare  been  the 
average  number  of  felons  annually  sent  out  of  the  country. 

•  •««••  • 

''  In  the  month  of  August,  1853,  an  act  (16  and  17  Victoria,  chap.  99)  was  passed '  to 
substitute  in  certain  cases  other  punishment  in  lieu  of  transportation,'  and  by  this  it 
was  ordained  that .'  whereas,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  offenders  be- 
yond the  seas,  it  has  become  expedient  to  substitute  some  other  punishmeDt,'  there- 
fore, '  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  any  term  less  than  fourteen 
years,  and  only  those  conyeyed  beyond  the  seas  who  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  Ufe,  or  for  fourteen  years  and  upward';  so  that  transportation  £ar  the 
term  of  seven  or  ten  years  was  then  and  there  abolished,  a  term  of  four  years'  penal 
servitude  being  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  former,  and  six  years'  penal  servitude  instead 
of  the  latter."  (a) 

Under  the  operation  of  this  act  the  number  of  i>ersonB  transported  annually  was  re- 
duced to  a  few,  and  in  1867  (()  ceased  entirely,  the  present  system  of  penal  servitude 
taking  its  place. 

But  all  this  time,  while  transportation  and  the  labor  of  the  hulks  was  going  on,  tiw 
idea  of  the  modem  industrial  prison,  which  we  have  seen,  was  embodied  in  the  act  of 
1779,  (o)  was  in  various  ways  finding  expression,  not  only  in  pamphlets  and  through  the 
press,  but  even  in  the  establishment  of  some  prisons  on  that  plan.  The  beginning 
can  be  seen  by  the  following  extract : 

«The  penitentiary  scheme  was  not,  however,  abandoned  on  the  adoption  of  trans- 
portation  to  New  South  Wales.  It  was  revived  and  kept  aUve  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
who,  in  1791,  published  a  work  on  prison  discipline,  entitled  The  Panopticon  or  In- 
spection House,  and  followed  it  next  year  by  a  formal  proposal  to  erect  a  prison 
house  on  his  own  plan.  Bentham's  main  idea  was  '  a  circular  building,  an  iron  cage 
glazed,  a  glass  lantern  as  large  as  Ranelagh,  with  the  cells  on  the  outer  circamfBr- 
ence.'  Within,  in  the  centre,  an  inspection  station  was  so  fixed  that  every  cell  or 
part  of  a  cell  could  be  at  all  times  closely  observed,  the  prisoners  being  themselTes 
at  liberty  to  communicate  with  visitors  and  make  known  their  complaints  by  meaoi 
of  tubes.  He  hoped  to  effect  much  in  the  way  of  reformation  from  a  system  of  soli- 
tude or  limited  seclusion,  with  constant  employment  on  work,  m  the  profits  of  which 
the  prisoners  were  to  share.  His  project  was  warmly  approved  by  Pitt,  but  secret 
influences — the  personal  hostility,  it  was  said,  of  Qeorge  III  to  Bentham  as  an  ad- 
vanced radical — ^hindered  its  adoption  until  1794.  A  contract  was  then  made  between 
the  treasury  and  Bentham,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  erect  a  prison  for  a  thodsand  con- 
victs, with  chapel  and  other  necessary  buildings,  for  £19,000  [$92,340].  A  portion 
of  this  sum  was  advanced,  and  Bentham  also  acquired,  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
certain  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tothill  Fields.  But  the  undertaking  langoiahed, 
and  never  took  practical  shape.  Nearly  fifteen  years  later,  when  the  penitentiary 
question  was  again  revived,  Bentham's  claims  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the 
government  proceeded  to  erect  the  prison  on  its  own  account,  '  fully  recognizing  the 
importance  of  attempting  reformation  by  the  seclusion,  employment,  and  religious 
instruction  of  prisoners.'  This  had  been  tried  already  on  a  small  scale  but  with  satis- 
factory results,  first,  at  the  Gloucester  prison,  erected  in  1791,  and  afterward  in  the 
house  of  correction  at  Southwell.  A  larger  and  more  ambitious  experiment  was 
resolved  upon,  worthy  of  the  state ;  and  the  great  penitentiary,  still  standing  after 
many  vicissitudes,  but  practically  unaltered,  at  Millbank,  was  the  result  of  this  de- 
termination. It  was  built  on  the  lands  originally  acquired  by  Bentham,  and  the 
work  commenced  in  1813  was  continued  at  great  outlay  untU  1816,  when  a  portion 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  "(d) 

a  Henry  Mayhew  and  John  Binny :  The  Criminal  Prisons  of  London,  pp.  99-05. 

b  L.  O.  Pike  :  History  of  Crime  in  England,  vol.  2,  p.  457. 

0  See  ante,  pp.  «79, 480. 

d  Bnoyclopflddia  Britannlca;  article,  Prison  Discipline. 
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Beferenoe  may  here  be  made  to  the  nnprodactive  toll,  or  toil  for  toiPssake  only, 
which  prevailed  extensiyely  daring  the  fir^t  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  we 
have  seen,  sentences  had  long  been  to  **  hard  labor/'  bat  were  far  from  being  aniver- 
sally  carried  oat.  Idleness  was  the  rale  in  jails  and  honses  of  correction,  when,  in 
1617,  an  ingenious  gentleman — Mr.,  afterward  Sir  William,  Cubitt,  of  Ipswich— on  the 
oomplaint  of  a  magistrate  of  the  diffioalty  of  finding  any  *^  hard  labor"  for  prisoners 
to  do,  invented  the  tread  wheel,  which  speedily  came  into  universal  ase,  and  remained 
for  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  absurd  species  of 
convict  labor.    Griffith  says  that — 

'*  In  1818,  out  of  518  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  a  total  of  upward 
of  100,000  prisoners  had  been  committed  in  the  year,  only  23  prisons  were  divided 
according  to  law ;  59  had  no  division  whatever  to  separate  males  and  females ;  136  had 
only  one  division  for  the  purpose ;  68  had  only  two  divisions ;  and  so  on.  In  445 
prisons  no  work  of  any  description  had  been  introduced  for  the  employment  of  prison- 
ers ;  in  the  balance  some  work  was  done,  but  with  th^  most  meagre  results. 

''All  prisoners  passed  their  time  in  absolute  idleness,  or  killed  it  by  gambling  and 
loose  conversation.  The  debtors  were  crowded  almost  inconceivably.  In  a  space  20 
feet  long  by  6  wide,  twenty  men  slept  on  eight  straw  beds,  with  sixteen  rugs  amongst 
them,  and  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  bolster.''  (a) 

A  typical  treadwheel  is  described  as  being  16  feet  in  circumfereoce,  with  steps  hav- 
ing a  rise  of  8  inches,  and  about  40  feet  in  length.  On  such  a  wheel  as  this  twenty-four 
men  would  work  at  once,  the  entire  length  being  broken  by  slight  partitions,  giving 
each  man  a  space  something  less  than  2  feet.  The  speed  of  the  wheel  was  controlled 
by  huge  fans  regulated  by  an  automatic  governor  so  that  a  steady  and  uniform  resis- 
tance to  the  foot  was  maintained.  Labor  on  these  wheels  is  said  to  have  been  more 
exhausting  than  any  other  known.  The  fact  that  it  was  labor  for  no  end,  simply  a 
useless  grinding  of  the  wind,  must  have  contributed  much  to  its  irksoiueuess. 

There  were  other  kinds  of  unproductive  labor  commouly  carried  on.  The  modt  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  crank  and  the  shot-drill.  The  crank  was  a  drum,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  scoops  were  thickly  attached.  The  turning  of  the  crank  of  the 
machine  by  the  prisoner  resulted  in  constantly  filling  these  with  sand  from  a  recapta- 
cle  underneath,  and  as  constantly  emptying  them  as  the  drum  revolved.  A  self-reg- 
istering device,  with  a  dial,  indicated  the  amount  of  labor  performed. 

The  shot-drill  consisted  in  passing  a  pyramid  of  cannon-balls  from  one  side  of  a 
hoUow  square  to  the  other.  A  squad  of  men  engaged  together  in  this,  moving  in  a  zig- 
zag way  around  the  square,  like  checker  men  upon  a  board,  bending  constantly  to  place 
one  ball  in  position  or  to  secure  another  until  they  finally  form  with  them  a  pyramid 
at  the  other  side  of  the  square.  So  they  are  carried  back  and  forth  with  military 
precision  until  the  day's  stint  of  hard  labor  has  been  performed. 

The  labors  of  the  philanthropist,  John  Howard,  and,  later,  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
others,  soon  began,  here  and  there,  to  bear  fruit.  The  modern  prison  system  was 
slowly  developing. 

^Already  as  early  as  1818  a  prison  existed  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  was  a 
model  for  imitation  to  others  at  that  time,  and  which  even  fulfilled  many  of  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  modem  days.  The  great  principles  of  classification,  cleanli- 
ness, and  employment  were  closely  observed.  There  were  eighty-four  separate  sleep- 
ing cells,  and,  unless  the  gaol  was  overcrowded,  every  inmate  passed  the  night  alone 
and  in  comparative  comfort,  with  a  bed  and  proper  bedding.  The  prison  stood  on  a 
dry,  airy  situation  outside  the  town.  Prisoners,  on  reception,  were  treated  as  they 
are  nowadays,  bathed,  dressed  in  prison  clothes,  and  inspected  by  the  surgeon.  No 
irons  were  worn  except  as  a  punishment.  Personal  cleanliness  was  insisted  upon, 
and  all  parts  of  the  prison  were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  There  was  an  infirmary, 
properly  found  and  duly  looked  after.    No  idleness  was  permitted  among  the  inmates. 

a  Arthur  Griffiths :  The  Chnmioles  of  Newgate,  pp.  389,  390. 
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Trades  were  taagbt,  or  prisoners  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own,  if  suitable.  Tlien 
was,  besides,  a  mill  for  grinding  com,  somewhat  similar  to  a  tamspit,  which  prison- 
ers turned  by  walking  in  rows.  This  made  exertion  compulsory,  and  imposed  haid 
labor  as  a  proper  punishment.  Another  gaol,  that  of  Ilohester,  was  also  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  It  exhibited  all  the  good  points  of  that  at  Bury.  At  Ilohester. 
the  rule  of  employment  had  been  carried  further.  A  system  not  adopted  generally  till 
nearly  half  a  century  later  had  already  preyailed  at  Ilehester.  The  new  gaol  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  constructed  by  the  prisoners  themselves.  Maaons,  bricklay- 
ers, carpenters,  painters  had  been  employed  upon  the  buildings,  and  the  woik  wai 
pronounced  excellent  by  competent  Judges.  Industrial  labour  had  also  been  intro- 
duced with  satisfactory  results.  Blanket  weaving  an  d  cloth  spinning  was  carried  oa 
prosperously,  and  all  the  material  for  prisoners'  apparel  was  manufactured  in  tbe 
gaol.  There  were  work  rooms  for  wool  washing,  dyeing,  carding,  and  spinning.  Tlw 
looms  were  constantly  busy.  Tailors  were  always  at  work,  and  every  article  of  doth- 
ing  and  bedding  was  made  up  within  the  walls.  There  was  a  prison  laandry,  too, 
where  all  the  prisoners'  linen  was  regularly  washed.  The  moral  welfare  of  the  in- 
mates was  as  closely  looked  after  as  the  physical.  There  was  an  attentive  chaplain, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  regular  religious  and  other  instruction."  (a) 

The  modern  ststebi. — ^The  present  system  of  employing  convict  labor  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  vogue  about  forty  years.  Under  it  convicts  an 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

A  sentence  to  penal  servitude  of  male  convicts  consists  of  three  parts :  First,  a  period 
of  strict  confinement ;  second,  a  period  on  public  works ;  and  third,  a  period  on  Hoente 
if  a  remission  of  any  portion  of  the  sentence  has  been  earned.  The  first  period  of  tbe 
sentence  in  all  cases  lasts  for  nine  months,  during  which  each  convict  works,  sleeps, 
and  eats  in  his  own  celL  The  men  are  employed  in  tailoring,  hammock  and  bag  mak- 
ing, shoemaking,  mat  making,  weaving,  oakum  picking,  threading  fire-lighters,  and 
basket  making.  The  women  during  this  period  are  mostly  employed  in  needle- woik 
and  knitting. 

At  first  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  products  thus  made  was  sold ;  but  opposition 
to  this  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  after  a  while  aroused.  The  Prison  Labor  Reform 
Association  requested  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  In  1878  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  working  of  the  penal  servitude  acts,  the  nature,  extent  and  value 
of  the  labor  performed  in  the  convict  prisons,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  manii- 
factured  articles  were  sold  and  the  prices  obtained,  and  this  was  done.  It  was 
sought  to  lessen  opposition  to  the  system  by  employing  the  convicts,  as  £ar  as  possibis, 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  designed  for  the  use  of  the  government  departaneots. 
The  tailors,  for  example,  were  employed  in  making  garments  for  the  convicte ;  others, 
in  making  bags  for  the  post-office,  coal  sacks,  and  hammocks  and  bags  for  seamen. 
Competition  with  outside  makers  was  thus  speedily  reduced  to  small  dimensiona. 

Among  other  employments  was  that  of  mat  making.  After  complaints  arose,  the 
product  was  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  such  amount  as  was  needed  for  public  use. 
The  prices  were  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  per  foot,  but  considerably  less  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  to  outside  buyers,  the  prison  department  having  no  object  in  making 
a  profit  from  the  government  Private  dealers  have  always  been  eager  to  buy  all  that 
could  be  had,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  and  not  because  of 
their  cheapness.  During  the  investigation  mentioned,  one  of  the  witnesses,  being 
questioned  on  this  point,  declared  that  the  prison  prices  never  varied,  and  that 
therein  lay  the  great  inducement  to  the  trade.  On  account  of  the  strong  opposition, 
however,  the  manufacture  of  these  mats  for  outside  sale  was  discontinued  in  England 
(though  it  is  continued  in  Ireland).  And  this  is  also  true  with  respect  to  nearly 
everything  made  in  the  prisons.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  performed,  but  it  ia  now 
done  for  other  departments  of  government,  for  the  prisons,  or  for  persons  employed 
in  them. 

a  Arthor  Griffiths :  The  Chronioles  of  Newgate,  pp.  192,  t9l. 
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The  commiBsioDere,  who  investigated  into  the  working  of  the  penal  servitude  acts 
in  1879,  in  their  report  said : 

"  Many  of  the  artioles  made  in  the  prison  workshops  are  for  the  convict  department 
itselfi  or  for  other  government  departments,  and  in  their  last  published  report  the 
directors  express  the  hope  that  employment  will  in  future  be  found  for  the  prisoners, 
principally  in  manufacturing  for  the  government.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  be 
desired  that  this  expectation  may  be  fulfilled.  By  manufacturing  for  the  government 
instead  of  for  public  sale  many  difficult  questions  as  to  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise and  industry,  and  as  to  the  sale  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  articles  made, 
will  be  avoided." 

When  artioles  are  made  for  the  government,  their  prices  are  determined  after  exami- 
nation of  the  printed  trade  lists.  But  at  times  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain 
these  prices  and  fix  them  have  been  neglectful,  partly  because  no  gain  or  loss  would 
accrue  to  the  government  whatever  might  be  the  charge.  A  change  in  prices  might 
show  a  larger  balance  in  favor  of  or  against  certain  accounts,  but  the  financial  result 
would  be  practically  the  same  to  the  government  in  either  case.  The  outside  pro- 
ducer, however,  when  the  government  price  is  fixed  below  the  ruling  market,  com- 
plains that  the  government  is  competing  with  him,  and  will  buy  less  of  his  goods  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  price,  while,  in  fact,  the  difference  in  price  has  not 
been  an  important  sonsideration  with  the  government  in  determining  whether  its 
porohases  shall  be  from  the  prisons  or  from  outside,  yet  it  is  natural  that  outside 
parties  should  suppose  that  a  discrimination  is  made  against  them  so  long  as  there  is 
any  considerable  variation  in  the  respective  prices.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prison  author- 
ities declared  his  belief  that  there  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  the  employment 
of  convicts  at  labor  if  the  product  of  such  labor  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
in  direct  and  simple  competition  with  the  products  of  free  labor,  at  the  regular  prices, 
it  being,  of  course,  acknowledged  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the  convicts 
themselves  demanded  their  continuous  employment. 

To  get  at  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  is  not  easy.  In  some  cases,  for  example,  making 
bags  for  the  post-office  department,  the  department  famishes  the  material  and  the 
prisons  make  the  bags,  and  the  remuneration  allowed  to  the  latter  for  the  work  is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  material  furnished  and  a  pcice  for  the  finished 
articles  which  is  fixed  at  the  home  office.  This  price  may  correspond  with  the 
market  price  or  it  may  not — at  times  lower,  at  other  times  it  has  been  the  same. 
Under  such  a  system,  of  coj^rse,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  the  value  of  the  labor 
employed.  The  Penal  Servitude  Acts  commission  thus  expressed  its  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  determining  the  cost  of  convict  labor  on  all  articles  made  and 
famished  to  another  department  of  the  government,  first  quoting  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  upon  this  point. 

''Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  states  that  the  schedule  of  prices  is  based  upon  'what  the 
employing  department  would  have  to  pay  a  contractor  if  men  were  hired  fh>m  the 
contractor  to  do  the  work  which  we  do.  For  instance,  if  they  sent  to  the  contractor 
to  dig  out  a  certain  hole,  that  contractor  would  say :  "  I  shall  charge  you  so  much  per 
yard  for  digging  that  hole."  We  credit  the  convicts  with  the  value  of  the  labor  es- 
timated in  that  way.'  Assuming,  which  we  do  not  question,  that  this  schedule  fairly 
corresponds  with  the  nuurket  price  of  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  value  of  the 
results  of  convict  labor,  and  the  amount  of  profit  which  can  Justly  be  credited  to  the 
convict  department,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  this  means  alone.  Mr.  Beraays,  the  su- 
perintending engineer  at  Chatham  dockyard,  puts  this  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
us  conclusive.  He  says:  'If  a  convict  is  set  to  dig  a  hole,  and  is  afterward  set  to 
fiU  it  up,  the  labor  of  digging  and  the  labor  of  filling  are  very  properly  credited  to  him 
at  their  value;  but  in  that  case  the  value  to  the  public  service  is  literally  nil.  With- 
out disputing  the  earnings,  in  that  point  of  view,  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  they 
have  been  individually  industrious  and  have  earned  the  money  set  opposite  their 
names,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  it  has  been  productive  work  of  any 
advantage  to  the  country.' 
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*^  Mr.  Bernays  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  perfectly  poBBible  to  value  the  leaoh 
of  the  work  independently.  Sir  Edmund  Da  Cane,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that, 
though  such  a  valuation  would  be  possible,  4t  would  be  costly,  and  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  supposition  in  it,  of  necessity.'  Although  yaluations  must  neoessanly 
be  liable  to  uncertainty,  they  would,  at  all  events,  to  some  extent,  enable  the  authoii- 
ties  to  ascertain  the  real  profit  derived  from  the  convicts'  labor,  and  would  not  onl} 
be  more  satisfactory,  as  showing  approximately  the  amount  of  earnings  t-o  be  sel 
against  the  cost  of  our  penal  establishments,  but  would  also  afford  to  the  govemm«ii 
and  parliament  a  basis  for  determining  what  fresh  works  it  will  be  expedient  to 
undertake  when,  as  will  occur  at  no  distant  time,  the  works  on  which  the  oonvicte 
are  now  employed  are  completed. 

**The  true  principle  on  which  works  should  be  carried  on  by  the  convict  depart- 
ment has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  commissioners  of  186!)  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  their  words:  *  The  principle,'  they  say, '  should  be  laid  down  that  the 
convict  department,  in  the  execution  of  public  works,  should  stand  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  precisely  in  the  position  of  contractors.  The  admiralty,  or 
other  department,  for  which  work  is  to  be  executed,  should  give  precise  instructicMis 
and  specifications  with  respect  to  it  to  the  directors  of  convict  prisons;  and  the  latt«c 
should  have  power,  without  being  in  any  manner  interfered  with,  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  manner  they  might  judge  best  for  the  discipline  of  the  convicts.  The 
value  of  labor  performed  by  convicts  for  other  departments  ought  to  be  asoertained, 
as  nearly  as  postiible,  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  contractors,  and  should  be  charged 
for  accordingly.'  We  may  add  that  if  it  is  necessary  in  any  new  work  which  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  convict  department  that  free  laborers  should  be  employed,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  hired  by  that  department  itself,  which  should 
show  in  its  estimates  the  whole  cost  of  each  work  under  its  charg^." 

When  the  convicts  complete  their  first  and  shortest  period  of  imprisonment  tbej 
are  transferred  to  other  prisons  and  are  then  employed  on  public  works.  This,  the 
second,  is  by  far  the  longest  period  of  convict  life,  and  their  employment  daring  it  is 
of  much  the  greatest  importance  from  several  points  of  view.  Of  these  public  works 
a  very  important  one  was  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Portland  harbor,  reoom- 
mended  by  a  select  committee  on  harbors  of  refuge  in  1843.  This  was  before  the 
abandonment  of  the  transportation  system.  The  place  was  favorable  to  the  trial  of 
the  experiment,  for  extensive  quarries  existed  in  the  neighborhood,  whence  stone 
could  be  obtained  for  the  work.  The  land  was  acquired  in  1847  and  a  prison  building 
begun,  which  was  finished  the  next  year.  Then  followed  the  construction  of  the 
breakwater,  which  extends  nearly  2  miles  into  the  sea  and  runs  into  water  50  or  60 
feet  deep.  Upon  its  completion  other  works  for  the  admiralty  and  war  departments 
were  undertal^en,  including  barracks  and  works  of  defence.  At  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham  the  dock  yards  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  their  labor.  That  at  Chat- 
ham covers  430  acres,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  old  dock,  the  island  on 
which  it  is  situated  having  been  drained  and  surrounded  by  a  sea-wall  of  nearly  it 
miles  in  length.  At  Portsmouth  the  works  constructed  by  convict  la  bor  are  of  simi- 
lar importance.  In  all  these  constructions  the  convicts  have  performed  a  great  vari- 
ety of  labor,  excavating,  piledriving,  concreting,  bricklaying,  stone  dressingj  set- 
ting, and  the  like.  The  bricks  used  were  made  by  them  and  they  quarried  and 
dressed  all  the  stone. 

In  addition,  they  have  also  been  extensively  engaged  in  building  prisons.  Sinea 
1863  nearly  5,000  cells  have  been  erected  entirely  by  convict  labor,  in  addition  to 
other  buildings  for  the  officers.  The  actual  cost  to  the  government  for  these  build- 
ings between  1863  and  1885  was  $358,700,  an  estimated  saving  of  $277,700  when  com- 
pared with  thoir  cost  by  contract  labor.  In  their  erection  bricks  were  made,  stone 
was  quarried  and  dressed,  timber  was  sawed,  and  iron  was  cast  and  wrought  by  the 
prisoners.  Of  these  prisons  one  at  Woking  accommodates  700  women  ;  a  second  at 
Borstal,  500  men,  and  a  third  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  1,052  men.     Work  on  the  latter 
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was  began  by  a  party  of  100  convicts  placed  in  a  temporary  prison  within  a  wooden 
incloeare,  and  the  building  was  carried  to  completion  by  their  sole  labor.  The  roof 
of  the  Pentonville  prison  was  raised  a  story  by  the  convicts  imprisoned  within  it  and 
daring  their  oconpancy  of  it. 

At  one  of  the  prisons  in  Ireland,  namely,  Spike  Island,  convict  and  free  labor  has 
been  employed  side  by  side,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  briefly  the  consequences. 
The  two  classes  were  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible,  bat  nevertheless  in  many  cases 
they  were  worked  in  sach  close  proximity  that  intercourse  could  not  be  prevented. 
Sometimes  temporary  divisions  were  put  up  between  them,  but  this  could  not  always 
be  done.  As  a  result,  smuggling,  of  letters  particularly,  grew  up  between  the  two 
classefl^  which  no  vigilance  of  the  wardens  could  prevent,  and  which  Anally  became 
so  great  an  evQ  that  the  employment  of  free  labor  would  have  been  remitted  had  it 
been  practicable  to  do  so.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  convict  labor  alone 
used  upon  these  works  f  Simply  because  so  much  complaint  was  made  about  the 
employment  of  convitts.  It  was  declared  by  a  well-informed  witness,  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  commission,  that ''  there  was  a  great  outcry 
with  regard  to  gettiug  employment,  and  a  complaint  that  the  convicts  should  have  the 
work  in  the  place  of  free  laborers,  and  it  was  to  some  extent  to  satisfy  the  country 
that  the  present  plan  was  adopted. '^  The  convicts  here  excavated,  quarried,  and 
dressed  stone,  and  performed  many  other  kinds  of  work,  including  the  operation  of 
the  tramway  engines. 

At  Portsmouth,  again,  free  laborers  and  convicts  are  found  working  together.  The 
former  drive  the  brick-making  machines  and  are  kept  by  themselves.  Convicts  there 
are  not  trusted  to  drive  locomotives,  and  thus  the  two  classes  are  held  separate.  At 
Chatham,  where  free  and  convict  labor  has  been  employed  together  firom  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  the  two  classes  work  at  the  same  time  but  not  in  the  same  places. 
The  convicts  have  done  an  enormous  amount  and  variety  of  work  there,  including 
brickmaking  and  engine  driving.  Beside  the  open-air  work  there  are  large  work- 
shops in  which  they  are  employed  as  smiths,  carpenters,  stone  masons,  shoemakers, 
and  sawyers.  ^ 

Passing  now  to  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  convicts,  it  is  deslared  to  be 
satisfactory  if  done  under  competent  supervision,  a  matter  of  the  atmost  importance, 
by  the  way,  whether  the  labor  employed  be  convict  or  free.  Thus,  in  setting  stones 
in  a  dock  basin,  the  work  is  laid  out  before  the  convicts  arrive  in  the  morning;  they 
then  do  it  as  specifically  instructed,  and  its  correctness  is  tested  daring  the  dinner  re- 
cess or  after  their  departure  at  night.  As  for  the  personal  interest  felt  by  the  convicts , 
in  their  work,  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  very  great.  An  engineer  who  had  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  superintending  them  stated  that  he  had  been  surprised  at  the 
degree  of  interest  shown  by  them,  both  individually  and  in  the  aggregate ;  he  had 
known  them  in  one  case  to  compete  with  two  sets  of  machines  to  see  whieh  would 
turn  out  the  most  work.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  one  reason  why  they  work  so 
well  is  to  reduce  the  term  of  sentence,  which  is  shortened  by  one-fourth  if  a  certain 
standard  of  efficiency  in  conduct  and  labor  is  attained.  And  thia,  undoubtedly,  with 
the  great  majority  has  the  best  effect  on  conduct  and  service,  despite  the  few  incor- 
rigibles  whom  no  reward  will  stimulate  to  a  bettering  of  their  ways. 

Betuming  now  to  the  worth  of  convict  labor  as  compared  with  firee  labor,  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  give  an  extract  fit>m  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Bemays,  a  civil  engi- 
neer employed  by  the  government  in  constructing  the  public  works  at  Chatham, 
principally  by  convict  labor.  His  long  experience  with  convict  labor  frxim  the  time 
of  its  first  employment  may  lend  force  to  his  words,  which  are  as  follows : 

''  The  first  appearance  in  the  navy  estimates  of  any  vote  for  executing  work  on  the 
land  so  purchased  was  in  1856,  when  a  sum  of  £160,000  [$800,000]  was  inserted  as  the 
probable  cost  of  certain  works  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  yard  by  con- 
vict labor.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  new  mast-house  and  mast-ship  at  an  esti- 
■latedcost  of  £60,000  [$300,000],  and  a  basin  with  two  graving  docks  leading  out  of 
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it  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  [$500,000].  In  a  marginal  note  to  this  estimate  it  is  stated 
that  the  exact  cost  of  these  works  oonld  not  be  aocnrately  ascertained,  as  the  work 
woold  be  chiefly  ezeonted  by  convict  labor.  I  have  never  seen  any  plan  or  denipi 
for  the  works  then  contemplated,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  detailed  drawings  ^ 
ever  prepared,  bnt  I  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  estimate  wa 
nnder  very  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  great  economy  to  be  effected  by  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor.  The  mention  of  economy  in  connection  with  convict  labor 
gives  me  an  opportunity  for  one  or  two  observations  on  this  subject  that  appear  ts 
me  well  worthy  of  consideration,  but  before  doing  this  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  under 
stood  that  they  are  the  expression  of  my  own  views  only,  and  that  I  am  speaking  on 
the  subject  with  no  authority  whatever  but  my  own.  In  all  engineering  works  then 
is  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  upon  which 
any  possible  saving  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  military,  convict,  or  of  any  other 
description  of  more  or  less  unskilled  labor.  The  chief  item  of  saving  is,  of  oourse,  in 
the  labor  itself.  In  simple  earthworks  of  railways  and  fortifications  the  cost  of  men 
labor  in  proportion  to  that  of  materials  and  plant  is  very  great,  and  may  jnt^bablj 
reach  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure.  In  such  works,  however,  as  fortifica- 
tions constructed  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  barracks,  docks,  and  the  like,  the  propor- 
tion is  probably  reversed,  and  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  th« 
entire  expenditure.  If,  as  in  many  cases,  the  bulk  of  the  masonry  is  delivered  fhim 
the  quarries,  dressed  and  ready  for  setting  (as  in  the  case  of  granite  is  unquestionably 
most  economical),  the  proportion  of  labor  is  even  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  en^re 
expenditure.  I  believe  that  on  the  average  of  public  works  the  net  value  of  labcr, 
exclusive  of  the  plant  used  in  giving  it  effect,  will  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  eo- 
tire  outlay.  By  making  bricks  upon  the  ground,  where  circumstances  are  favorable 
by  saving  contractor's  profit  on  the  work  generally,  and  by  advantageous  pnrehaaet 
of  the  materials,  considerable  economy  may  be  effected,  but,  looking  at  all  the  oirona- 
stances  of  the  case,  I  should  consider  an  engineer  very  fortunate,  indeed,  who  efifected 
an  aggregate  saving  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure  under  these  heads  and 
under  that  of  plant.  The  20  per  cent,  means  the  entire  labor  apart  from  any  saving 
upon  it,  and  the  10  per  cent,  is  the  utmost  economy  which  I  think  could  be  efifected 
from  the  contnustor's  point  of  view. 

**  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  prisoners  keeping  rigidly  to  specified  and  oomparatiydy 
short  hours  of  work,  to  difSculties  of  various  kinds  due  to  the  preservation  of  disei- 
pline,  and  to  other  causes  too  numerous  to  enter  upon  here,  it  is  always  requisite  to  sup- 
.  plement  the  labor  of  prisoners  by  that  of  a  proportion  of  tree  men,  varying,  perhaps, 
from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  smallesi 
experience  of  convict  labor,  moreover,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  in  its  employment  the 
amount  of  plant  requisite,  and  the  time  required  for  any  given  work,  are  greaUy 
in  excess  of  wiiatis  necessary  when  a  similar  work  is  executed  by  the  labor  of  skilled 
free  men,  while  the  cost  of  supervision  is  also  very  much  greater.  Taking  these  cir- 
cumstances into  account,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  75  per  cent,  (a)  of  the  labor,  which  I 
consider  to  average  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost,  be  saved  by  the  employmeot 
of  prisoners,  their  work  must  have  been  directed  with  great  skill  and  Judgment  and 
have  been  executed  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Adding  this  x>06sible  saving  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  labor  to  the  possible  saving  of  10  per  cent,  on  materials,  plant, 
profit,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  utmost  eco9omy  to  be  effected  by  the  employment 
of  prisoners'  labor  on  average  public  work  cannot  exceed  25  per  cent.  If  there  ire 
works  or  portions  of  works,  as  there  doubtless  are,  upon  which  a  greater  saving  can 
be  effected,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  portions  on  which  it  will  be  far  less ;  and 

a  This  sutement,  perhiqM,  will  be  better  nnderttood  if  Mr.  Bernays'  prior  statement  be  bofne  In  ndai 
namely,  that,  in  constraotinic  fortifioatlons.and  works  of  a  similar  natore,  the  cost  of  labor  Is  taken  st 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditore.  Ofthis  30  per  cent  one-foorth  most  be  dedaeted 
for  the  free  labor  employed,  leaving  15  per  cent,  for  the  labor  performed  by  oonvlota. 
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I  believe  that  I  have  stated  the  very  utmost  average  saving  that  can  be  looked  for. 
If  all  the  expenses  directly  and  indireotly  attendant  on  the  employment  of  prisoners' 
labor  be  taken  into  acconnt,  the  real  saving  in  most  cases  will  be  very  much  below 
this  estimate.  If  jny  calculations  are  correct,  and  they  are  derived  fh>m  long  experi- 
ence, and  are  the  results  of  much  thought,  when  prisoners  are  employed  to  execute 
public  works  of  any  but  the  most  simple  kind,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  payment  in  actual  money  of,  at  the  very  least,  three- fourths  of  what  the 
same  work  would  cost  if  executed  by  a  thoroughly  competent  contractor.  This  cal- 
culation is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
is  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  when  any  de- 
partment of  the  government  executes  work  by  labor  and  material  provided  by  itself 
it  becomes  much  easier,  and  often  much  less  costlier,  to  make  such  changes  in  design 
and  execution,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  or  desirable,  than  when  the 
work  is  carried  on  under  contract.  If  you  had  hired  labor  you  could  do  the  same ; 
it  does  not  depend  upon  prison  labor  but  it  is  an  important  matter  to  consider  that 
when  the  government  undertake  their  own  works,  whether  by  prison  labor  alone  or 
by  one  supplemented  by  the  other,  they  have  the  advantage  of  making  changes  in 
their  works,  which  constantly  arise.  I  have  not  made  these  remarks  because  I  desire 
to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  desirability,  in  suitable  oases,  of  employ- 
ing prisoners  on  public  works,  inasmuch  as  I  confidently  believe  that  in  many  cases 
they  can  be  employed  with  great  advantage  to  the  country,  even  though  it  could  be 
proved  that  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  saving  would  accrue  from  their  labor.  But 
I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  question,  first,  because  when  these  great  works 
were  contemplated  very  exaggerated  ideas  prevailed,  even  among  those  likely  to  be 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  saving  to  be  effected  on  public  works  upon  which 
convict  labor  should  be  employed ;  and,  secondly,  because  although  on  these  and  other 
similar  works  those  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  there  are  still  many  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  public  works  will  allow  them  in  many 
cases  to  be  carried  out  when  their  great  cost  would  render  them  impossible  of  execu- 
tion in  any  other  way.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  with  works  of  the  character  of 
those  now  being  executed  at  Chatham,  unless  the  country  is  prepared  to  pay  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  same  work  if  executed  by  contract,  the  result  will  be 
certain  disappointment.'' 

Generally  speaking,  that  labor  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  employer  which  is  en- 
gaged on  the  roughest  work.  In  reply  to  a  question  before  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts 
commission  whether,  taking  convicts  in  the  aggregate  and  looking  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  men  of  all  capacities,  it  might  be  assumed  generally  that  the 
work  most  suitable  to  them,  and  most  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the  government,  was 
the  rough&st  work,  Mr.  Bemays  replied : 

''I  think  so;  but  if  you  could  take  such  work  as  could  be  done  by  convicts  in 
shops,  for  public  works,  or  for  government  work  of  at^y  kind,  for  barrack  building  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  you  might  undertake  to  supply  all  the  window  and  door  frames 
to  contractors  and  have  them  all  made  by  convicts." 

And  then  he  added  the  statement,  which  will  surprise  many  : 

*'  As  a  rule,  convicts  are  men  of  intelligence.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
men  who  are  very  easily  trained  to  anything  and  may  be  made  to  learn  a  trade  in 
very  short  time.  I  could  manufacture  bricklayers,  or  carpenters,  or  masons,  in  three 
or  four  months  sufficiently  good  for  my  purposes." 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  disadvantages  arising  from  the  working  of  convicts 
in  gangs,  and  other  circumstances  incidental  to  their  condition,  and  taking  man  fox  . 
man,  it  is  estimated  that  a  convict  is  worth  about  half  as  much  as  a  free  man  on  day- 
work,  and  one-third  as  much  at  piece-work.  This  calculation,  however,  includes  all 
the  convicts  employed  at  a  prison  like  Chatham,  where  the  work  of  an  average  able- 
bodied  convict  employed  in  excavating  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  a  free  man.  The 
system  of  marks,  or  of  shortening  his  term  for  industry  and  good  conduct,  is  usually 
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a  sufficient  incentive  to  work  well.  He  needs  supervision,  gen«rally  speaking,  but 
Mr.  Bemays  said,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  commission,  that  be 
had  known  convicts  with  respect  to  whom  he  had  never  known  ''their  superiors  or 
their  equal  amongst  free  men  in  some  work.'' 

Severe  labor  on  the  public  works  is  also  beneficial,  because  many  of  the  convicts 
have  never  done  hard  work  before,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  **  acquire  a  trade 
and  thus  learn  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood.  This  applies  partionlarly  to 
pickpockets  and  others  of  that  class.  For  instance,  on  public  works  they  are  t&ogfat 
to  use  a  spade,  a  shovel,  and  a  pick,  and  are  engaged  in  a  classof  employment  which 
they  can  get  at  any  moment  on  their  discharge,  without  any  questions  being  asked. 
Some  of  them  make  very  good  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  carpenters,  and 
after  they  have  been  in  prison,  say  for  seven  or  ten  years,  these  people  are  discharged 
with  a  tiade  in  their  hand.  They  have  acquired  habits  of  regularity  and  industry, 
and  to  some  extent  become  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  leading  an  honest  lift, 
although  it  has  been  enforced,  and  many  of  them  turn  out  well." 

One  reason  why  convict  labor  does  not  yield  a  larger  net  return,  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  useless  work  is  given  them  to  perform.  In  many  cases  this  is  unavoidable,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  so  arranging  the  convicts  while  at  work  that  discipline  can  be 
maintained  among  them.  In  consequence  of  this  ever-present  care  it  is  impoenble  to 
apportion  the  work  to  the  individual  or  to  small  portions  of  the  gang  in  snch  a  way 
as  to  get  large  results.  In  one  place  more  labor  is  needed  to  accomplish  a  c«-tain  end 
than  can  be  properly  supplied,  under  the  system  of  disciplinary  management,  while 
in  another  place  there  is  an  excess  of  labor  present  beyond  that  required,  the  fiuil 
result  being  a  general  impairment  of  efficiency,  and  an  increase  of  cost.  Another 
reason  is  because  the  convict  has  shorter  hours  of  work  and  lighter  food.  His  average 
daily  working  time  is  eight  and  three-quarter  hours  in  the  summer  and  five  and  a 
quarter  hours  In  winter.  While  the  food  allowance  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  a  very  healthy  way,  it  is  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  the  largest  amount  of 
work. 

"We  are  convinced,''  says  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  commission,  "  that  severe  labor 
on  public  works  is  most  beneficial  in  teaching  criminals  habits  of  indnstr^  and 
training  them  to  such  employments  as  digging,  road  making,  quarrying,  stone 
dressing,  building,  and  brickmaking — work  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
separate  confinement.  It  is  found  that  employment  of  this  nature  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  convicts  on  their  release,  since  men  are  taken  on  for  rough  work  wltiioiit 
the  strict  inquiries  as  to  previous  character  which  are  made  in  other  cases.  •  •  • 
The  magnificent  breakwater  and  the  fortifications  at  Portland  and  the  great  basini 
at  Chatham,  and  other  similar  works  which  have  been  mainly  executed  by  convict 
labor,  testify  to  the  skill  with  which  the  system  of  associated  labor  has  been  directed, 
and  are  substantial  proofs  that  convicts  can  be  made  to  repay  to  the  public  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  No  doubt,  even  if  it  were  not  advsn- 
tageons  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  employ  convicts  on  public  works  of  this  nat- 
ure, it  would  still  be  most  desirable  that  such  employment  should  be  foand  for  them 
as  an  essential  part  of  penal  discipline ;  but  it  is  far  moi^  satisfactory  that  their  labor 
should,  if  possible,  be  profitably  employed." 

Another  reason  may  also  be  stated  here  why  the  convicts  labor  well ;  they  desire 
to  become  more  skilful  and  thus  improve  their  chance  of  gaining  a  livelihood  when 
discharged.  This  is  not  the  least  factor  in  the  institution  profits  resulting  from  Uieir 
employment,  and  one  which  they  generally  appreciate.  The  governor  of  an  importan  I 
prison  informed  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  at  the  time  of  appearing  before  the  com- 
mission he  was  executing  a  very  large  amount  of  beautiful  carved  stone  work.  He 
said  that  every  bit  of  the  stone  was  dressed  by  the  convicts,  and  that  it  was  marvelloiu 
to  see  the  desire  shown  by  the  well-disposed  ones,  who  had  been  employed  in  such 
work,  to  get  into  that  party  in  order  to  complete  their  education  in  stone  dressing  so 
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*8  to  fit  themselves  for  obtaining  employment  of  a  superior  kind  when  they  were  dis- 
charged from  prison.  Moreover,  the  system  was  a  great  inducement  to  the  convict  to 
behave  well,  as  in  such  case  he  was  generally  allowed  to  remain  at  the  work  he  liked 
best;  while  in  the  contrary  case  he  was  assigned  to  a  disagreeable  task. 

"Supposing,"  said  this  gentleman,  **  that  in  one  of  the  shops  a  man  is  found  miscon- 
ducting  himself,  or  idle,  I  immediately  put  him  back  n^n  the  public  works.  That 
is  a  fearful  weapon  in  my  hand.  We  do  a  large  amount  of  castings  for  the  admiralty 
and  the  war  departments.  I  have  now  sixty-eight  men  in  my  foundry ;  these  men 
work  as  hard  as  if  they  were  outside ;  they  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  I  never 
have  a  report  against  them." 

A  director  of  convict  prisons,  also  in  reply  to  the  query  whether  the  kind  of 
work  on  which  convicts  had  been  employed  in  the  public- work  prisons  gave  them 
great  facilities  for  getting  employment  when  they  came  out,  stated  that  they  un- 
doubtedly gained  that  advantage,  that  while  some  of  them  were  skilled  artisans,  and 
had  a  far  better  chance  than  others,  yet  all  had  been  trained  to  work  in  a  way  in 
which  they  never  had  been  accustomed  to  before ;  and  he  had  very  little  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  went  out  of  a  convict  prison  were  far  better  able  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  labor  than  when  they  first  came  in,  or  at  least  a  good  many  of 
them  were. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  prisoner  may  get  a  remission  of  one- 
fourth  of  his  sentence  by  efficient  work  and  good  conduct.  While  all  are  on  the 
same  plane  with  respect  to  conduct,  one  having  as  fair  a  chance  as  another,  the  same 
equality  does  not  prevail  as  regards  the  performance  of  efficient  work.  One  man  has 
an  aptitude  for  one  thing,  another  man  for  a  different  thing.  A  clergyman  who  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  into  prison  would  find  that  sermon  writing  furnished 
no  points  about  brickmaking ;  or  a  lawyer,  that  making  a  brief  was  not  a  fit  intro- 
duction to  the  art  of  quarrying  stone  or  digging  ditches.  A  clear  advantage,  therefore, 
is  possessed  by  some  criminals  over  others  in  this  regard.  The  skilful  ditch-digger 
or  quarryman  may  be  able  to  obtain  his  full  remission,  while  the  learned  convict, 
though  trying  ever  so  hard  to  do  his  best,  is  obliged  to  serve  out  all  his  time. 

But  another  inequality  sometimes  arises  in  the  employment  of  convicts,  and  one 
which  is  not  of  their  own  causing,  but  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  occupations  are 
more  agreeable  than  others — ^printing,  for  example.  To  a  certain  extent,  convicts 
pass  from  one  employment  to  another— or,  more  exactly,  from  one  step  or  grade  in  an 
employment  to  another  step— as  they  Improve  in  conduct  or  skill.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  prisoners  desire  to  remain  in  a  particular  employment  in  order  to  become 
proficient  in  it;  and,  moreover,  that  the  government  is  a  gainer  by  permitting  them 
to  realize  this  desire.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  nevertheless,  that  iijustice  may  be  done 
to  other  prisoners  by  granting  such  permission.  The  more  ambitious  are  eager  to  be 
advanced  to  the  higher  kinds  of  work  in  order  to  be  on  higher  vantage  ground  when 
they  leave  prison.  Of  course,  there  are  some  things  which  the  prison  managers  cannot 
control ;  first  of  all,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  If  all  convicts  desire  to  be 
printers,  and  there  be  only  enough  printing  for  a  few,  then  all  but  a  few  must  do 
something  else  or  nothing.  It  was  the  employing  of  some  of  the  convicts  solely  at 
printing  which  gave  rise  to  the  loudest  complaint  in  this  regard.  The  defence  of  the 
prison  authorities  was  that  only  a  few  of  the  convicts  knew  the  art,  and  so  their  labor 
was  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  managers  concluded  that  they  were  justified 
in  thus  using  convict  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  even  though  these  men  were 
never  set  at  hard  work  in  the  open  air  except  as  punishment  for  misconduct.  But 
the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  commission  condemned  this  method.    They  said  : 

<*  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  as  large  a  return  as  possible 
from  the  labor  of  convicts,  not  only  in  order  to  save  expense,  but  on  account  of  the 
moral  advantage  of  compelling  criminals  to  repay  by  their  toil  a  part  at  least  of  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.    But  the  first  object  ought  to  be  the  infliction,  as  nearly 
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as  may  be,  of  equal  puaishineiit,  and  the  mere  saying  of  expense  or  the  con ve&ieii*« 
of  employing  skilled  men  in  their  own  trade  are  not  saffloient  to  Justify  the  entire 
exemption  of  a  particular  class  of  artisans  from  the  severe  penal  labor  which  is  un- 
dergone by  other  less  fortunate  prisoners/' 

While  there  is  no  thought  in  Great  Britain  of  abandoning  the  system  of  employing 
convicts  at  productive  labor,  it  is  yet  an  embarrassing  and  anxiously  mooted  ques- 
tion, first,  where  work  can  be  found  for  them  to  do  which  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming without  competing  with  persons  outside;  and,  second,  how  the  cost  of 
doing  the  work,  especially  for  other  departments  of  the  government,  shall  be  calea- 
lated.  With  regard  to  the  first  inquiry :  Various  public  works  have  been  planned 
quite  similar  to  those  already  completed — the  building  of  harbors,  forts,  and  tiie 
like— enengh,  we  understand,  to  last  fbr  several  years.  Another  kind  of  work  has 
been  that  of  reclaiming  land.  An  instance  is  the  Dartmoor  region,  where  a  Tery  con- 
siderable tract  has  been  reclaimed  and  is  now  used  for  farming  purposes,  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  at  a  time  have  been  employed  there  in  the  open  country,  without 
any  wall  to  secure  them  or  chains  to  fetter  them,  but  during  a  long  period  of  employ- 
ment there  has  never  been  any  dilflculty  with  them  in  the  matter  of  control  or  safe- 
keeping. This  has  not  been  a  paying  undertaking,  it  must  be  said,  however,  for  Hht 
soil  was  of  the  x>oore8t,  the  climate  was  unfavorable,  and  much  preliminary  labor 
was  expended  in  drainage  and  removal  of  rocks. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  paper  read  by  Col.  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  sorveyor- 
general  of  English  prisons,  at  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  1872 : 

**  A  great  deal  of  opposition  is  made  to  the  government,  either  local  or  central,  ra- 
tering  the  market  as  manufacturers  and  competing  with  f^e  labor.  Of  course  this 
is  utterly  unreasonable,  but  that  does  not  prevent  its  having  a  certain  effect.  The 
particular  trade  which  happens  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  prison  labor  is  nat- 
urally loud  in  its  outcries,  and  can  always  find  active  advocates ;  and,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  this  agitation  is  not  coauterbal- 
anced  by  a  corresponding  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  public  and  in  aid  of  those  who 
act  in  the  public  interest.  The  customs  of  trade-societies  are  also  adverse  to  the  ac- 
tion of  government  in  this  way,  and  I  have  lately  seen  that  a  certain  trade-society  hat 
passed  resolutions  against  being  subjected  to  the  competition  of  prison  labor. 

*'  It  is  BO  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  stating,  that  as  persons  who  are  earning  a 
livelihood  while  free  are  competing  with  somebody  or  other,  so  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able that  they  should  work,  and  therefore  compete  equally,  after  being  pat  in  prison. 
There  is,  however,  some  limit  to  the  degree  in  which  prisons  should  be  converted  into 
manufacturing  establishments.  I  donbt  whether  such  employment  shoald  be  carried 
on  as  requires  the  purchase  from  public  ftmds  of  a  large  and  expensive  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, the  value  of  the  prisoners*  labor,  because  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  merely  com- 
petition against  prison  labor  but  against  government  capital.  The  circnmstanoes  of 
a  prison  render  the  profit  a  secondary  transaction,  and  moreover  it  cannot  be  ensmed 
that  in  a  government  establishment  the  profit  will  always  be  so  narrowly  looked  af- 
ter as  if  it  were  private  property,  so  that  the  profit  which  should  be  earned  by  the 
public  money  so  expended  is  liable  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  and  this  woold  en- 
able the  goods  made  to  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  so  to  cause  nndne  disadvantage 
to  the  free  workman.  Many  of  the  disadvantages  which  attend  the  system  of  mak- 
ing prisons  into  manufactories  are  avoided  by  performing  in  them  work  required  by 
the  government,  either  central  or  local,  and  certainly  work  of  this  kind  shoald  be 
preferred  to  any  other." 
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AYXBAOB  DAILY  NUMBBB  OF  COSTVICTS  IN  BBITISH  PBISOKS,  AKD  COMPUTBD 
AVEBAGB  DAILY  YALUB  OF  THB  LABOK  OF  BACH. 


Lo<»Uty. 


Borstal  (malas) 

Chftthim  (malM)  .... 
Dartmoor  (males) .. . 

DoYer  (males) 

Pnlham  (females)... 
Ifmbank  (males) .... 
Millbank  (females)  .. 
Parkhaist  (males) . . . 
PentonTille  (males) . . 

Portland  (males) 

Portsmouth  (males).. 
Woking  (males) 

Woking  (females) . . . 

Wormwood    Sombs 
(males) 


Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita. .. 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

Per  capita... 

Number 

,  Per  capita... 

(Number 

(Per  capita... 


Ayerage  daily  number 2,273.9       998.6 


PubUc 
works. 


318.4 

657.7 
$0  62 


653.3 

$0  49 
744.6 

$0  66 


Prison 
build, 
ings. 


22.7 
$0  61 
43.6 
$0  67 
184.6 

$0  51 
121.6 
$0  61 


83.0 
$0  58 


147.2 

$0  89 
76.0^ 

$0  77 
68.0 

$0  51 
62.1 

$0  71 
19.6 

$0  56 


23L8 
$0  66 


Manu- 
factures. 


U2.3 

$0  66 
183.5 

$0  44 


102.4 
$0  20 


55.8 

$0  12 
106.5 

$0  23 
877.9 

$0  89 
183.1 

$0  87 


148.7 

$0  20 
834.2 

$0  18 
522.2 

$0  28 


Farm- 
ing. 


27.1 
$0  18 


229.8 
$0  22 


.7 
$0  24 


139.1 
$0  12 


85.1 
$0  44 


70.5 
$0  12 


Prison 
duties. 


79.4 

$0  47 
227.4 

$0  44 
187.6 

$0  41 
21.0 

$0  67 
2a2 

$0  83 
13L0 

$0  11 
26.1 

$0  19 
126.0 

$0  42 
71.5 

$0  49 
182.7 

$0  46 
190.9 

$0  47 
181.1 

$0  82 
112.9 

$0  29 
150.2 

$0  34 


2.166.6       SOL  8       l,675i0     1,120.2      8.737.0 


Idle  or 
sick. 


43.5 


115.7 
150.6' 


10.7 
"8.'8" 


5.0 

'ihi' 


44.2 
'93.4* 


163.9 
127.8' 


in.  2 

'64.8' 

"ii'i* 


Total 
aver- 
ages. 


49L1 

$0  52 
1.156.6 

$0  58 
944.0 

$0  82 
153.3 

$0  66 
189.6 

$0  22 
169.0 

$0  20 
93.6 

$0  18 
653.0 

$0  26 
61&8 

$0  89 
1. 186. 1 

$0  46 
1.U4.8 

$0  66 
547.0 

$0  17 
61 L  4 

$0  16 
1.00a  8 

$0  86 


COMPUTBD  YALUB  OF   LABOR  OF    BRITISH  C0NYICT8   FOR  THB   YEAR  BNDINO 

UABCR  81. 1886. 


LooaUty. 


PubUc 
works. 


Prison 
build- 
ings. 


Manu- 
fMstures. 


Fann- 
ing. 


Prison 
duties. 


TotaL 


Total 
number 
of  days 

em- 
ployed. 


Borstal  (malaa) 

Chatlmm  (males).. . •■••.•-■ 

Dartmoor  (males) 

DoYer  (males) 

Folbam  (females) 

Mmbank,  ^males) 

Millbank  (females) 

Parkburst  (males) 

FentonYille  (males) 

Portland  (males) 

Portsmouth  (males) 

Woking  (males) 

Woking  (females) 

Wormwood  Bombs  (males). 


$68.287  06 
126.893  67 


Total. 


$3,632 

9,142 

29.408 

13,501 


$22,872 
25,393 


$1,544  95 
i4,'539'64 


6.959  85 


06,523  33 


84,058  18 
153,999  45 


18,021 
9,090 
10.873 
11,497 
8.408 


al.034 
13,743 
23.096 
15,401 


42 


49  37 
5,'236'67 


46,688  67 


9.742 
al3.766 
45,041 


4,864  88 
2;'823'25 


$11,672 

81,267 

24.890 

2,188 

2.916 

4,560 

776 

16,884 

6^470 

26^489 

28,184 

12,968 

10,435 

16,716 


$80,086  16 

190. 175  84 

98,731  94 

15,684  86 

9.488  24 

10.519  70 

1.810  08 

63.884  84 

87,658  71 

141,687  05 

193,631  60 

28,938  04 

24,202  18 

108,441  71 


189,209 

823,781 

244,140 

25.813 

40.829 

61.004 

12,640 

189, 812 

81,944 

802,869 

807.079 

115,012 

199,031 

283,859 


428,188  36161,212  13 


176, 617  88 


29,057  71 


194,866  26 


989,44184 


2,26^872 


a  Includes  laundering. 

R^umA. — ^The  following  r^om^  may  now  be  made,  which  will  show,  in  brief  com- 
paas,  the  origin  and  derelopment  of  convict  labor  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centory,  when  the  breaking  up  of  serfdom  was  well 
ander  way,  the  statute  of  laborers  was  passed,  which  provided  substantially  that 
those  wlio  had  no  recognized  means  of  subsistence  should  be  compelled  to  work  for 
whomsoever  had  need  of  their  labor,  at  the  customary  wages. 

The  act  of  James  II  of  Scotland,  chap.  22  (1449),  provided  banishment  for  vagrants, 
etc,  in  that  country. 
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The  27tli  Henry  VIII,  ohap.  25  (1536),  declared  that  vagrants,  snch  as  be  losty  and 
strong,  may  be  kept  In  continual  labor. 

The  Ist  Edward  YI,  chap.  3  (1547),  provided  that  if  any  man  or  woman  able  to 
work  should  refuse,  he  shall  be  branded  with  a  Y  on  the  breast,  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
be  a  slave  for  two  years  or  for  life ;  also,  that  others  shall  be  branded  and  placed  at 
the  common  works  in  amending  highways.  This  act,  which  according  to  modem 
notions  contained  so  much  of  cruelty,  also  provided  for  infirmaries  for  the  sick  and 
maimed  poor,  the  first  enactment  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  14th  Elizabeth,  ohap.  5  (1572-73),  is  the  first  act  known  to  mention  overseers  of 
the  poor.  This  act  provided  that  rogues  and  vagabonds  shall  be  settled  and  placed 
at  work ;  also  to  be  whipped  and  to  have  the  right  ear  burned  through,  unless  some 
one  would  take  them  into  service  for  a  year. 

The  18th  Elizabeth,  chap.  3  (1575-76),  first  established  houses  of  correction,  with 
stock  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  or  other  stufif,  and  under  it  fixed  hours  of  daily  labor, 
with  minute  regulations  as  to  labor,  worship,  meals,  sleep,  etc. 

The  statute  of  James  YI  (1579)  of  Scotland,  provided  for  punishing  poor  peraons 
who,  being  able,  refuse  to  work. 

The  39th  Elizabeth,  chap.  4  (1597),  provided  for  the  banishment  of  dangeroos 
rogues  ''into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  shall  be  at  any  time  assigned  by  the 
privy  council."    This  was  the  first  act  establishing  banishment. 

In  1619,  by  order  of  the  king,  100  dangerous  rogues  were  banished  to  Yirginia. 

The  21st  James  I,  chap.  1  (1623-24),  first  speaks  of  the  working-house  in  the  mod- 
ern (English)  sense  of  workhouse. 

The  IBth  Charles  II,  chap.  3  (1666),  provided  for  the  transportation  of  offenders 
''  into  any  of  his  mi^esty's  dominions  in  North  America.''  This  was  the  first  trans- 
portation act. 

The  4th  William  and  Mary,  chap.  23  (1692)  authorized  the  sentencing  of  offenders 
against  game-laws  to  hard  labor,  probably  the  first  use  of  these  words  in  Rnglidi 
penal  legislation. 

The  13th  Anne,  chap.  26  (1714)  provided  that  justices  might  commit  oommon  beg- 
gars and  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogues  to  the  custody  of  any  person  or  persoiM 
or  body  politic  or  corporate  willing  to  receive  them  as  apprentices  or  aerYants,  and 
the  persons  or  body  politic  or  corporate  so  receiving  them  might  detain,  keep,  emj^oy, 
and  set  them  at  work  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  of  her  mijesty's  pbuitstioiu, 
or  in  any  British  factory  beyond  the  seas,  the  OMnmon  beggars  for  two  jMurs,  and  tiie 
dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogues  for  seven  years.  This  act  also  provided  that  xogoes 
and  vagabonds  (less  offenders  than  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogaes)  alter  being 
whipped  might  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor. 

The  4th  Qeorge  I,  chap.  11  (1718),  provided  again  for  transportation,  declaring  that 
offenders  might  be  sent  to  some  of  his  ms^eety's  colonies  in  America  for  the  space  of 
seven  years,  and  be  made  over  to  the  use  of  any  peraon  who  should  oontraot  for  soeh 
transportation  for  such  period ;  and  those  sentenced  to  capital  ponishment  might  in- 
stead be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  It  was  under  this  act  that  transportation 
thoroughly  took  root,  and  flourished  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  dniing 
almost  sixty  of  which  its  existence  was  unhindered. 

The  declaration  of  independence  of  the  American  colonies  having  stopped  tranter- 
tation  thither,  the  16th  Gfeorge  m  (1776)  was  passed  establishing  the  labor  of  the  huDo 
for  convicts.  Under  this  system  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  dredging  and  otber 
coarse  labor  about  the  harbors,  and  were  guarded  at  night  in  hulks  or  worn-out  vossola 

The  19th  George  m,  chap.  74  (1779),  authorised  the  building  of  penitentiaiy  hooise, 
appointed  substantially  like  those  of  the  present  time.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
under  this  act  for  many  yean. 

The  24th  George  m,  stat.  2,  chap.  56  (1784),  revived  transportation  by  ptvriding 
that  prisoners  might  be  "transported  beyond  seas,  either  within  his  mi^esty's  domki- 
ions  or  elsewhere.'^ 
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The  27th  Qeorge  III,  chap.  2  (1787),  aathorized  trausportatioa  to  New  Soath  Wales. 

In  1816  the  first  large  penitentiary,  practically  the  conception  of  the  act  of  1779, 
ft  AS  sufficiently  completed  (at  Millbank)  to  receive  prisoners. 

In  1817  the  tread  wheel  came  into  use  for  the  performance  of  **  hard  labor." 

The  16th  and  17th  Victoria,  chap.  99  (1853),  enacted  that  penal  servitude  should  be 
tfobetituted  for  transportation  in  all  cases  where  transportation  would  be  for  less  than 
fourteen  years. 

Transportation  was  still  continued  for  those  condemned  to  fourteen  years  and  up- 
ward until  1867,  when  it  was  stopped  entirely. 


MEXICO. 

Of  the  general  social  conditions  in  this  country  a  recent  writer  says : 

"  By  the  Spanish  goyemment  Mexico  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  vast  metallifer- 
ous region,  to  be  jealously  guarded  against  foreign  intrusion  and  worked  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  The  natives  were  evangelized  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  employed  as  slaves  above  and  below  ground,  and  thus  was  introduced  fiom 
the  West  Indies  the  system  of  repartimientosj  or  distribution  of  the  aborigines  on  the 
plantations  and  in  the  mines.  « *  *  *  Down  to  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury all  emoluments  in  church  and  state,  most  of  the  large  plantations,  of  the  mines, 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  continued  to  be  monopolized  by  the  privileged 
gaolmpinea  [Spaniards  by  birth]  whom  the  Creoles  and  mestizoes  [mixed  races]  had 
already  begun  to  regard  as  aliens.  Hence  the  first  reactionary  movements  •  *  • 
were  aimed  rather  against  odious  class  distinctions  and  the  intolerable  oppression  o' 
these  aliens  than  against  the  abstract  rights  of  the  Spanish  crown.  *  *  *  The 
nation  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  foreign  rule  [1821]  than  it  became  torn  by  internal 
dissension.  *  *  *  But  amid  the  confusion  of  empires,  republics,  dictatorships,  and 
military  usurpations,  succeeding  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity,  the  thoughtful 
student  will  detect  a  steady  progress  toward  the  ultimate  triumph  of  those  liberal 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  base  of  true  national  freedom.''  (a) 

In  1861  the  secularization  of  church  property,  valued  at  $375^000,00  0,  and  about 
one-third  the  land  of  the  country,  and  the  final  separation  of  ch  urch  ttom  state, 
marked  a  long  stride  toward  reform.  In  that  year,  however,  there  still  existed  the 
old  system  of  peonage,  or  debt  elavery.  A  debtor  could  be  taken  as  a  slave  by  his 
creditor  until  such  time  as  he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  debt.  This  generally  meant 
for  life.  The  Indian  laborers  on  the  great  haeiendoB  (plantations)  were  commonly  in 
this  condition.  It  is  the  wretched  inheritance  of  the  old  reparUmienUf,  ''Long 
aervitude  has  obliterated  every  feeling  of  independence  from  the  minds  of  these  In- 
dians. Their  fathers  were  slaves,  and  they  i»re  quite  content  to  be  so  too.  Totally 
wanting  in  self-restraint,  they  cannot  resist  the  slightest  temptation  to  run  into  debt. 
*  *  *  They  have  a  cat-like  attachment  to  the  places  they  li  ve  in,  and  to  be  ex- 
pelled firom  the  estate  they  were  bom  on  and  turned  out  into  the  world  to  get  a  living, 
we  are  told  by  writers  on  Mexico,  is  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  tbem."(5) 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  new  penal  laws,  and  convict  labor  thereunder,  we  quote 
from  Dr.  £.  C.  Wines : 

"  There  is  no  central  authority  in  Mexico  having  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
whole  penitentiary  system  of  the  country.  The  prisons  in  each  municipality  are 
under  the  care  of  a  special  commission,  but  are  subject  to  the  official  inspection  of 
the  governors  of  the  states.  *  *  *  There  are  two  central  prisons  in  the  capital, 
one  of  which  is  for  persons  arrested  and  detained  on  a  suspicion  of  crime ;  the  other 
for  adult  persons  who  are  under  indictment,  etc.    •    *    *    For  the  punishment  of 

a  Enoyolop»dia  Britannioa }  artlole.  Prison  Diadpliae. 

ft  S.  B.  Tylor :  Anahnao,  or  Mexioo  and  the  HezioAna,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
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children  above  nine,  but  under  eighteen,  who  have  wilfully  transgreaa^d,  there  ii 
a  special  establishment  where,  at  the  same  time,  they  receive  an  elementary  eduea. 
tion  and  learn  a  trade.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  indos- 
trial  and  reformatory  school  united  in  the  same  institution. 

''The  system  of  imprisonment  hitherto  practised  in  Mexico  is  that  of  aasociatifliL 
*  *  *  The  new  penal  code  has  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  cellular  system. 
Three  kinds  of  imprisonment  formerly  existed  in  Mexico :  simple  imprisonment,  reoli- 
sion,  and  hard  labor.  The  last  named  of  these  has  been  abolished  by  the  new  peoad 
code. 

«A11  proceeds  of  the  work  of  the  prisoners  is  given  to  them  if  they  have  been  cob- 
demned  for  political  offences,  or  if  they  are  detained  for  minor  offences  against  the 
law,  but  in  the  case  of  those  condemned  for  misdemeanor  or  felony  to  imprisonmeol 
or  reclusion,  they  have  25  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  if  the  punishment  lasts  lon^ 
than  five  years,  and  28  per  cent,  if  the  time  is  less.  To  the  above  percentages  5  per 
cent,  more  is  added  when  a  criminal  has  obtained  by  good  conduct  his  preparatoiy 
liberty.  Moreover,  if  he  supports  himself  by  work  obtained  outside  of  the  establirih 
ment,  another  5  per  cent,  is  added ;  and  this  may  be  increased  until  the  allowane* 
reaches  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  pris- 
oners are  thus  encouraged  to  support  themselves  by  their  work,  and  that  they  nuun- 
tain  with  firee  persons  an  intercourse  which  may  be  u^ful,  when  they  recover  their 
liberty,  in  enabling  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  without  returning  to  a  career  of 
crime.  *  *  *  They  may  apply  one-tenth  of  their  reserve  fund  to  the  purchase  of 
any  articles  of  furniture  which  the  rules  do  not  prohibit.  The  kind  of  work  whieb 
their  sentence  condemns  them  to  perform  may  be  commuted  into  one  better  salted  to 
their  education  and  habits. 

'*  There  is  no  penal  labor  in  the  prisons  of  Mexico,  neither  is  it  thought  desirable  tbtl 
there  should  be  any.  *  *  *  Contracts  for  prison  labor  are  forbidden  by  the  code, 
the  labor  is  managed  by  the  prison  administration. 

''  It  is  considered  very  important  that  doring  their  confinement  prisoners  should  lean 
some  trade  that  may  enable  them  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  the  chief  reason  whj 
they  relapse  into  crime  is  that  after  they  have  served  their  time  they  do  not  find 
work,  the  want  of  which  reduces  them  to  poverty  and  leads  them  to  commit  frnk 
offences.  The  means  which  the  penal  code  has  adopted  to  avoid  this  are :  First,  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  granted  to  prisoners  o^t  of  the  proceeds  of  their  work  whea 
they  support  themselves  by  labor  done  for  persons  outside  of  the  prison ;  this  has  fx 
result  that  they  acquire  the  habit  of  self-support,  and  also  that  they  remain  in  eon- 
stant  intercourse  with  free  people,  which  is  of  great  use  to  them  when  they  recover 
their  liberty ;  secondly,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  the  prisoners  to  whom  p^epa^ 
atory  liberty  has  been  granted  are  to  be  transferred  six  months  before  to  »  spedil 
establishment  designed  for  the  purpose;  that  during  this  period  they  are  not  to  be 
separated  firom  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  that  if  their  conduct  is  good  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  on  errands  or  to  seek  work  until  they  are  restored  to  liberty ;  aod, 
lastly,  it  has  been  ordained  that  the  members  of  the  protective  boards  are  to  be  vit- 
Ited  by  the  offenders  after  they  have  recovered  their  liberty,  and  are  toprocore  thee 
any  honest  work  suited  to  their  circumstances. 

<' In  the  federal  district  and  Lower  California  the  proportion  contributed  bytbe 
labor  of  the  prisoners  toward  defraying  the  current  expense  of  the  prisons  is  aboet 
one-half.  As  regards  the  other  states  no  information  has  been  obtained  on  tbii 
point."(a) 

Dr.  Wines  concludes  his  chapter  on  Mexico  in  the  following  words: 

**  Though  all  Mexican  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  of  late  become  awaze  d 
the  importance  and  utility  to  the  public  of  the  establishment  of  the  penitential^ 
system,  the  financial  difficulties,  the  instability  of  the  governments,  and  tiie  oonstant 

a  B.  C.  Wines:  The  SUte  of  Prisoiu,  etc.,  pp.  583-6t7. 
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neoessity  in  which  the  state  has  been  placed  to  defend  its  existence  against  the  at- 
tempts of  reyolntionary  bands  (an  object  which  has  almost  exclnsively  absorbed  the 
public  attention)  have  until  now  prevented  the  realization  of  this  great  social  reform. 
Couseqaently,  great  criminals  and  petty  offenders,  being  indiscriminately  mixed  in 
the  prisons,  the  contact,  the  association,  and  the  example  of  the  former  have  exercised 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  latter;  and,  generally,  those  who  having  offended  against 
the  law  have  been  sent  to  the  prisons,  and  have  remained  some  time  in  them,  far  from 
being  reformed,  leave  the  jail  considerably  worse  than  when  they  first  passed  under 
its  gates.  The  improvement  of  the  political  state  will  doubtless  contribute  to  do 
away  with,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  bad  effects  of  this  cause;  and  the  reform  of  the 
prisoufi,  directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  total  separation  of  prisoners,  must  be,  according 
to  public  opinion,  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  government  ought  to  devote  its 
attention  as  soon  as  the  people  have  put  into  practice  the  principle  that  authority 
cannot  be  reformed  by  any  other  means  than  the  pacific  action  of  the  laws;  and  in 
consequence  people  are  no  longer  exclusively  occupied  with  the  care  of  their  own 
preservation." 

GUATEMAIiA* 

This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  Spanish  captain-generalcy  which  embraced  all 
of  Central  America  and  southeastern  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  It  is  borne  at  present  by 
the  most  populous  and  (with  San  Salvador)  civilized  of  the  Spanish- American  republics 
of  Central  America.    Dr.  Wines  says : 

"  From  the  report  famished  by  the  supreme  court  it  would  appear  that  a  consid- 
erable variety  of  trades  and  branches  of  industry  have  been  introduced  into  the 
prisons  of  the  republic,  such  as  carpentry,  shoemaking,  stonecutting,  engraving, 
weaving,  sewing,  laundry  work,  etc. ;  and  that  the  prisoners  share  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  though  the  exact  proportion  of  earnings 
accorded  to  them  is  not  stated  nor  the  principles  on  which  such  participation  is 
regulated.'' 

After  commending  the  sanitary  and  reformatory  environments,  Dr.  Wines  further 
remarks: 

'*  The  approximate  average  duration  of  sentences  for  grave  crimes  is  from  five  to 
eight  years  in  a  convict  prison  (prendio),  •  *  •  The  death  penalty  is  rarely 
pronounced.  •  *  *  In  the  space  of  twenty-three  years  the  number  sentenced  to 
convict  prisons  was  11,849;  to  public  works,  9,567;  to  simple  imprisonment,  6,700, 
including  the  women  so  sentenced.  •  •  *  The  supreme  court  has  also  by  law 
the  power  of  remitting  to  those  condemned  to  simple  imprisonment  or  to  public 
works,  one-fifth  part  of  their  sentences,  always,  however,  on  condition  that  they  have 
been  well  conducted  and  have  completed  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  sentence.  *  •  • 
As  a  general  thing,  the  prisoners  are  certainly  not  worse  on  their  discharge  than  on 
their  entrance,  since  they  acquire  a  certain  habit  of  labor  and  receive  some  moral 
lessons  during  their  incarceration.  This  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  recidivists  brought  up  fbr  trial.(a)  He  adds,  however,  that  the  supreme  court  reports 
serious  defects  in  the  prison  system  of  the  republic,  among  others  the  "  intercommu- 
nication of  prisoners"  of  different  ages  and  grades  in  crime,  the  '*  lack  of  organized 
labor  as  a  reformatory  element,"  etc.,  and  urges  important  modifications,  among  others 
the  establishment  of  labor  and  instruction  on  an  organized  system  in  the  prisons. 
''Happily  the  supreme  government  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  these  import<ant  objects."  In  Qaezaltenango  the  penitentiary  was  near 
its  completion,  and^at  Guatemala  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  penitentiary  had  been 
laid  (1875  f),  and  a  reform  in  the  criminal  and  penal  law  was  in  active  progress  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  on  codification,  with  the  design  of  milking  it  accord  with  the 
new  penitentiary  system. 


a  B.  C.  Winee :  The  Sute  of  Priions,  etc.,  p.  542. 
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COIiOMBIA. 

The  United  States  of  Colombia,  formerly  the  repablic  of  New  Granada,  formed,  witk 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  the  old  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  Its  present 
form  of  government  is  a  close  copy  of  our  own — a  federal  union  of  independent  states. 
Its  large  Indian  population,  of  many  degrees  of  civilization,  and  speaking  nomeroof 
aboriginal  dialects — of  races  allied  to  the  Aztecs,  the  lAcas,  and  the  Caribs — impede 
its  course  toward  high  social  and  political  development.  Many  of  them  maintain  their 
tribal  organizations  in  hostile  reserve  and  still  oppose  the  march  of  Eoiopean  prof^ 
ress  as  fiercely  as  on  the  day  the  first  Spaniard  trod  their  shores. 

Dr.  Wines  reports : 

"  The  death  penalty  is  abolished  by  a  provision  of  the  fundamental  law.  The 
longest  period  of  imprisonment  is  ten  years.  *  *  •  Each  state  has  a  penitentijiy 
with  workshops,  in  which  the  prisoners  work  in  association,  without  conversation,  at 
the  various  trades  which  are  taught  and  practised  in  the  prisons.  A  model  institiitkiii 
of  this  kind  has  been  erected  in  the  state  of  Cundinamarca,  at  BogotiL  It  is  called  a 
panopticon,  being  built  like  the  Eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  in  wings  ra- 
diating firom  a  centre.  It  is  a  truly  noble  work  for  a  country  that  cannot  be  accounted 
rich.  It  is  well  situated,  very  spacious,  thoroughly  ventilated,  etc  The  convicts  an 
kept  in  cells  during  the  night.  *  *  *  The  prisoners  go  daily  to  the  workshops, 
where  they  learn  and  practise  carpentry,  hatmaking  (straw  and  palm  leaf),  tiw 
weaving  of  carpets  from  the  fibre  of  the  century  plant,  and  alpargatat,  a  kind  of  d^ 
per  or  sandal  of  the  same  material,  worn  by  the  peasants  and  the  laboring  poor.  The 
articles  so  manufactured  are  sold,  and  part  of  the  proceeds  (proportion  not  staled) 
reserved  for  the  prisoners,  who  receive  their  allotment  on  leaving  the  prison.  •  •  • 
The  governor  has  power  to  shorten  the  convict's  term  of  imprisonment  by  remiUin^ 
one  or  more  years  of  his  sentence  when  he  has  observed  good  conduct,  worked  dili- 
gently, and  been  otherwise  obedient  during  the  first  three  or  four  years.  •  •  • 
The  keepers  of  the  prisoners  must  be  artisans  capable  of  teaching  some  trade  in  the 
workshops. 'Xo) 

In  the  penitentiary  of  the  state  of  BoyaciS  there  is  in  use  a  progressive  system  of 
classification,  rewards,  etc.  In  the  first  grade  the  prisoner  is  confined  for  the  ] 
part  of  the  time  in  a  separate  cell,  going  out  only  to  his  meals,  chapel,  and  to  do  i 
portions  of  household  work.  This  lasts  for  from  one  to  four  months.  In  the  seeoad 
grade  his  style  of  clothing  is  changed,  his  fare  is  better,  he  is  allowed  to  talk  at  meab, 
and  is  marked  each  day  for  conduct,  labor,  etc.  Gaining  600  marks,  he  goes  into  tbe 
last  grade.  There  he  finds  still  greater  material  comfort,  and  sleeps  no  longet  in  s 
cell,  but  in  a  dormitory  with  his  entire  grade.  He  may  talk  in  the  workshops  also; 
may  be  employed  as  a  guara  or  in  prison  offices ;  may  even  go  outside  the  gates  oa 
errands ;  and  when  he  has  served  in  this  grade  the  third  part  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, may  be  recommended  for  pardon.  On  leaving  the  establishment  he  receives  s 
sum  equal  to  15  cents  a  week  for  all  the  time  served  in  this  highest  grade.  This  k 
said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  interest  evoked  by  the  Cincinnati  Prison  CongnsB 
of  1870,  in  the  Colombian  representative,  Sefior  Cortes,  (b) 

PERU. 

The  Peruvian  prison  system  was  inaugurated  in  1825,  when  the  oouncil  of  state  re. 
solved  to  establish  a  house  of  correction  at  Lima,  containing  workshops  where  trades 
should  be  taught.  The  idea  remained  dormant,,  however,  until  1853,  when  Dr.  PsT 
Soldan,  the  eminent  geographer,  poet,  publicist,  and  statesman  visited  tJie  United 
States  and  reported  upon  the  penitentiary  system  there  and  elsewhere.    A  penitentiaiy 

a  £.  0.  Wines :  The  State  of  Prisons,  eto.,  pp.  548-^50. 
h  id«fn,p.5dO. 
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'was  erected  according  to  his  plans  and  opened  in  18G2  nnder  his  directorship.  It  ia 
the  only  institntion  of  its  kind  in  the  repnblio,  and  is  classed  among  the  best  in  the 
w^orld.  Oar  information  regarding  it  is  drawn  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Lama  in  1870 
and  M.  Yillaran  in  1876,  as  qnoted  by  Dr.  Wines. 

*' Both  the  gentlemen  named  agree  in  regarding  skilled  labor,  certainly  without 
excluding  other  essential  agencies,  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  indiTidnal  reformation 
of  criminals;  and  to  the  effective  organization  of  such  labor  their  most  earnest  ef- 
forts were  directed.  These  exertions  hare  been  so  wisely  and  sncceesfnlly  employed 
that  M.  Yillaran  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  within  a  period  not  far  distant  the 
income  from  the  labor  of  the  conyicta  will  be  sofflcient  to  meet  aU  current  expenses. 
In  each  workshop  the  labor  has  been  thoroughly  organized ;  for  each  a  tariff  has  been 
prepared  in  which  is  set  down  the  remuneration  that  eyery  prisoner  is  to  receive  for 
every  piece  or  object  made  by  him,  so  that  he  knows  what  is  coming  to  him.  •  •  • 
This  plan  has  proved  of  the  greatest  utility  in  stimulating  the  prisoners  to  industry 
and  in  augmenting  the  product  of  their  labor.  While  work  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
most  effective  agency  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  considered  no 
less  necessary  that  he  have  the  stimulus  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  thus  assuring 
him  of  some  provision  against  the  time  of  his  discharge  and  protecting  him  from  that 
Qtter  destitution  which  is  so  often  the  occasion  of  crime.  Several  exhibitions  of  the 
product  of  the  prisoners'  labor  have  been  held,  one  of  which,  celebrated  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  national  independence,  is  quite  fully  described  by  Dr.  Lama.  Among 
the  articles  on  exhibition  were  several  pieces  of  furniture,  some  carved  and  others 
inlaid,  of  exquisite  taste  and  finish ;  clothing  of  all  kinds,  suited  to  the  use  of  gentle- 
men as  well  as  laborers;  shoes  of  every  pattern;  tin  and  pewter  ware  fbr  domestic 
use,  some  articles  of  which  were  invented  by  the  prisoners,  as,  for  example,  a  vessel 
for  boiling  milk  without  risk  of  spilling  it ;  straw  hats  that  would  rival  those  of  Guaya- 
quil; bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  admirably  wrought;  and  a  thousand  other  arti- 
cles and  curiosities  which  afforded  the  best  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
the  prisoners.  There  was  also  placed  on  exhibition  the  chapel  of  the  penitentiary, 
which  had  Just  been  painted  in  fresco  by  two  of  the  prisoners,  whose  work  won  the 
approval  of  the  best  artists.  In  concluding  his  description  Dr.  Lama  remarks  that 
the  opponents  of  the  penitentiary  system,  who  have  so  little  faith  in  the  moral  regen- 
eration of  the  criminal,  would  have  found  potent  reasons  for  changing  their  opinion 
in  presence  of  the  articles  so  exquisidbely  wrought  by  these  wretched  beings,  snatched, 
perhaps,  from  the  gibbet,  or  at  least  from  the  chain  of  the  galleys,  and  who,  regener- 
ated by  means  of  labor  and  converted  into  nseful  and  industrious  men,  wiU,  for  the 
most  part,  return  as  worthy  citizens  to  the  society  which  cast  them  out  from  her 
bosom  in  punishinent  of  their  crimes.''  (a)  / 


ARGBNTINB   BEPUBIjIC. 

Dr.  Wines  reports  that  the  prison  system  generally  is  in  an  exceedingly  backward 
stage.  The  administration  of  Justice  is  said  to  be  "inexcusably  tedious,  unequal, 
cruel,  and  unjust,"  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  is  described  as  revolting. 
But,  ''  in  striking  contrast,"  says  Dr.  Wines,  **  is  the  penitentiary  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  located  about  3  miles  north  of  the  city.  In  size,  architecture,  ar- 
rangements, general  completeness,  comfort,  and  administration  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  prison  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  is  really  a  model 
prison,  and  its  discipline  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Prisoners  under  sentence  are 
obliged  to  learn  a  trade  or  work  at  some  handicraft,  and  the  work  turned  out  by 
them  IS  generally  of  excellent  quality."  (b) 

The  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  cells. 

a  E.  C.  Wines :  The  State  of  Priaoni,  eto.,  p.  56S. 
b  Idem,  p.  667. 
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*'  The  penitentiary  eetablisliments  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  jutitt, 
except  those  in  which  punishment  for  military  offences  is  inflicted.  HoweTer,  tbe 
cost  of  construction  and  repairs  of  the  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoa- 
ersis  a  charge  upon  the  respective  provinces.  •  •  *  The  only  central  piison  a 
the  'whole  country  is  the  convict  establishment  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  on  m 
island  290  miles  northeast  of  Recife,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pemambaeo.  l%ii 
establishment  ccmtains  1,600  prisoners,  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  from  all  the 
provinces.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  large  companies  or  sections,  of  whlci 
eight  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labors,  one  at  the  trades  of  cooperage,  smitherr, 
carpentry,  and  shoemaking,  and  the  remaining  three  are  employed  in  the  police  of  t^ 
island  and  the  domestic  service  of  the  establishment.  All  the  prisoners  receive  raonl 
and  religious  instruction,  and  have  a  share  in  the  product  of  their  labor,  which  is  de> 
signed  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  first  expenses  of  their  reSntrance  into  society  after 
their  discharge  from  prison.  The  island  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soiL  The 
production  of  Indian  com  is  prodigious,  and  the  cotton  grown  there  is  not  inferior  %o 
the  best  sea-island  cotton  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  This  great  conviet  estab- 
lishment was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  war,  but  by  a  law  of  1877  It  wai 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  to-day  it  is  in  course  of  reorganizatun 
upon  an  improved  plan. 

'*  The  other  penitentiary  establishments  are  not  central  or  state  prisons ;  they  an 
intended  to  receive  the  convicts  of  the  locality  or  of  the  province.  Among  them  ace 
the  penitentiaries  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  San  Paulo— the  first  with  200  cells,  ai^ 
the  second  with  160  for  separation  at  night— the  workhouse  of  Bahia,  and  the  detec- 
tion prison  of  Recife.  This  last  contains  110  cells  for  370  prisoners ;  that  is  to  nj, 
60  cells  for  2  convicts  each,  and  bO  chambers,  of  which  each  can  accommodate  5  pi»> 
oners.  Yet  this  edifice  has  cost  the  province  [Pernambuco]  $500,000  ( 1 ,000  oomtas  de  nit)' 
The  system  provisionally  adopted  is  that  of  separation  at  night  and  associated  Uto 
during  the  day,  under  a  rigid  law  of  silence.  There  is  not  a  cellular  prison  in  all  the 
empire.  In  1874  the  commission  of  inspection  of  the  penitentiary  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  progressive  system  with  the  intermediate  prison,  on  tbe 
Irish  plan.  *^  *  *  In  Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  igttlA)  a 
badly  organized.  To  its  inefficiency,  fh>m  the  discipline  not  being  rigoronsly  enforeedi 
is  attributed  the  number  (lately  increased)  of  assassinations  and  other  orim^  of  rio- 
lence  committed  by  the  liberated  slaves  against  their  masters  and  against  the  super- 
intendents of  the  plantations  (feiiorea). 

**  Urged  by  public  opinion,  which  begins  to  be  directed  to  this  subject,  the  minisUr 
of  justice,  in  the  month  of  February,  1879,  proposed  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  i 
penal  reform  as  regards  the  slaves,  by  replacing  hard  labor  for  life  (galA  perpetu^)  wi^ 
the  prison  for  fifteen  years— five  years  of  absolute  and  continual  separation,  and  tea 
years  of  separation  at  night  and  associated  labor  by  day.  But  it  is  believed  that  this 
proposition  will  not  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  Incomplete  and  illogical.  «  •  • 
The  new  plan  would  be  inefficacious  as  applied  to  slaves  •  *  *  because  of  the  imn 
required  in  the  construction  of  buddings,  for  the  reason  that  by  the  time  snchedifieef 
were  finished  there  would  be  no  more  criminals  of  this  class. 

''  The  discipline  is  intended  to  be  both  deterrent  and  reformaiory.  The  oonvieM 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  *  .  *  *  There  is  no  penal  labor  in  the  Brarilisa 
prisons.  Whether  optional  or  obligatory,  according  to  the  sentence  the  labor  is  alw«jt 
industrial.  In  general  it  is  not  hard  labor  in  the  sense  of  being  painfuL  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  shoemaking,  smithery,  tinware,  marble  polishing,  tailoring, 
bookbinding,  carpentry,  joinery,  locksmithery,  etc.  The  convicts  are  also  employed 
on  public  works,  in  quarrying  and  stonecutting,  in  the  labor  of  the  fields,  and  in  fisb- 
ing— as  on  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha.  All  tiiis  labor  is  directed  by  the  ad- 
ministration.   The  contract  system  is  unknown  in  Brazil.    The  labor  is  productire, 
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especially  in  the  penitentiary  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  bat  the  prodaot  is  never  snfflcient 
to  meet  the  expense. 

'^  Life  penalties  are  hard  labor  {gaUs)  aad  reclosion  (pri$ao  oontrdbatho).  Temporary 
panishments  are  hard  labor  from  one  year  to  twenty  years,  reclasion  from  two  months 
to  twenty  years,  and  simple  imprisonment  from  five  days  to  two  years.  Prisoners 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  are  employed  on  pablio  works  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president  of  the  province.  Those  sentenced  to  reclasion  for  life  are  held  to  labor  in 
the  interior  of  the  prisons.  Persons  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  work  ii  they 
'wish  it ;  otherwise  not.  It  is  to  be  presamed  that  if  they  work  the  entire  net  profit 
of  their  labor  innres  to  their  own  profit. 

''As  a  general  rale,  sentences  for  life  are  not  terminated  by  the  death  of  those  so 
condemned.  Very  often  they  are  reduced  to  twenty  or  even  to  fifteen  years  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  These  reductions  are  not  subject  to  fixed  rules.  *  •  • 
As  a  general  and,  indeed,  almost  invariable  rule,  the  death  penalty  is  commuted  by  the 
emperor  into  that  of  hard  labor  for  life  (gaUs  perpetuas), 

''According  to  the  penal  code  minors  under  fourteen  years  are  not  found  guilty ;  but 
if  they  have  committed  crime  with  knowledge  they  are  to  be  sent  to  correctional  estab- 
lishments till  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  If  the  delinquent  is  more  than  fourteen  and 
less  than  seventeen,  the  judge  may  apply  to  him  the  ordinary  punishment  with  a 
diminution  of  one-third  of  its  duration.  In  any  case,  minors  under  twenty-one  years 
are  always  considered  as  acting  under  mitigating  circumstances.  But  there  are  in 
Brazil  no  correctional  establishments,  **  *  *  though  their  existence  is  presup- 
posed by  the  penal  law.  Special  prisons  are  also  wanting  for  delinquents  under 
seventeen  years,  who  ought  not  to  be  placed  with  old  convicts.  There  are,  however, 
professional  schools  for  deserted  or  unfortunate  children,  some  of  them  maintained 
by  the  state,  •  •  •  where  they  learn  the  trades  of  tailor,  shoemaker,  joiner,  look- 
smith,  and  also  instrumental  music.  In  the  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is  like- 
wise an  agricultural  asylum  for  deserted  children  founded  by  the  Agricultural  In- 
stitute ;  and,  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco,  the  colony  Isabel.  There  are  other  simi- 
lar institutions.  *  *  *  As  regards  the  young  vagrants  who  infest  the  popalons 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  measures  have  recently  been  taken  to  place  them  with  the 
superintendents  of  plantations,  who  employ  them  in  the  labors  of  their  establish- 
ments, requiring  them  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  peoulium — a  little  f and  for  them- 
selves a^^ainst  the  time  of  need.  More  than  five  hundred  of  these  little  vagabonds 
have  thus,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  been  sent  on  to  the  plantations  by  the  orphans' 
court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

'*  Brazil  has  no  prison  code.  The  penitentiaries  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  San  Paulo 
are  condajted  upon  the  Auburn  system ;  that  is,  of  separation  by  night  and  asso- 
ciated labor  during  the  day.  This  system,  adapted  provisionally  and  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, has  not  given  satisfaction. 

"  The  idea  is  entertained  in  Brazil  that  for  trivial  offences  (contraventions)  it  would 
be  better  to  adopt  the  system  of  pecuniary  penalties  or  fines ;  for  offences,  of  which 
the  punishment  does  not  exceed  a  year  in  duration,  cellular  separation  in  all  its  rigorsy 
thus  giving  prominence  to  the  element  of  intimidation ;  and,  for  the  graver  crimes,  ths 
progressive  system,  agreeably  to  the  Irish  method.''  (a) 

THE  UNITED  8TATE8.  (6) 

The  American  colonies,  situated  as  they  were  in  a  country  but  little  known  and 
swarming  with  hostile  savages,  offered  but  few  inducements  for  most  classes  of  crimi- 
nals to  voluntarily  emigrate  to  them.  With  little  wealth,  and  that  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  few  arable  acres  cleared  from  the  primeval  forests  by  the  hardy  pioneer  and 

a  E.  C.  Wines :  The  State  of  Prisons,  etc.,  pp.  552-S59. 

b  See  Historicftl  Notes  on  Great  Britain,  pp.  457-495  ants,  for  ooUateral  Infomatlon  relating  to  Iks 
colonial  period. 
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oooapied  at  the  risk  of  life,  the  colonies  prec>eiiteil  no  attractions  save  to  honest, 
indnstrious,  and  fearless  men.  Hence  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  these 
settlements  comparatiTcly  little  of  crime  and  comparatively  little  need  for  an  eUibo- 
rate  penal  system.  Moreover  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find,  in  a  country  00  nev, 
so  sparsely  settled,  and  so  familiar  with  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  feud  by  and  agatnil 
the  savage  aborigines,  the  appliauces  and  paraphernalia  of  law,  as  they  exist  in  oli 
and  settled  communities.  It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the  early  volantarj 
settlers  in  America  were  men  of  a  type  seldom  found  in  a  convict's  cell ;  bat  tbe 
British  government  bountifully  supplied  any  lack  in  this  respect  by  sending^  ov«r  her 
superfluous  convicts,  and  thus  created  for  us  a  criminal  class. 

Beginning  in  1619  by  the  shipment  of  100  convicts  to  Virginia,  England  continoed 
until  about  1776  the  practice  of  periodically  sending  the  offscourings  of  her  jails  to  the 
American  colonies,  despite  the  earnest  and  vigorous  protests  of  our  forefaUiers.  Theis 
convicts  were  transported  by  the  British  government  for  crimes  committed  in  the 
mother  country,  and  were  sold  to  planters  for  terms  of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  after 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  might  become  freemen  and  acquire  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

All  through  the  history  of  the  colonies  down  to  the  time  of  their  revolt  they  had 
a  distinct  convict  class  among  them,  undergoing  the  punishment  of  aervile  labor 
under  sentence  of  the  courts  of  the  mother  country. 

After  the  year  1718  the  business  of  transporting  c<mvicts  was  systematically  co&- 
ducted  by  the  British  government,  as  many  as  2,000  convicts  being  annnaUy  sent  to 
America  for  a  number  of  years.(a)  The  introduction  of  all  these  '' jail-birds"  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  increased  the  necessity  for  prisons  and  punishments  in  the  ooloniea,  sad 
we  find  that  many  of  the  early  colonial  laws  were  filmed  to  control  and  punish  tiMse 
**  servants  criminals"  as  they  are  termed  in  one  of  the  Maryland  statutes. 

Comparatively  little  data  are  found  showing  that  convict  labor  was  performed  in  the 
colonies  (except  in  the  way  and  by  the  class  already  indicated),  but  some  few  notes 
there  are,  and  some  laws  passed  by  colonial  assemblies,  and  these  are  presented  as  nesriy 
in  chronological  order  as  is  practicable. 

The  first  reference  which  is  found  in  the  colonial  laws  to  labor  for  crime  is  in  a  Vir- 
ginia statute  abolishing  servitude  for  the  colony.  The  statute  referred  to  is  act  t^ 
of  the  assembly  of  1642-43,  and  is  in  the  following  words : 

**Beit  also  enacted^  That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  any  offence  already 
committed,  or  to  be  committed,  shall  be  hereafter  acUudged  to  serve  the  coUony.'*C&) 

This  act  was  reaffirmed,  so  far  as  relates  to  offences  already  committed,  by  act  56  of 
the  assembly  of  1657-58,  which  says: 

^^  Bee  it  hereby  enacted  and  oonfirmed^  That  noe  x>erson  or  persons  whatsoever,  for 
anie  offence  alreadie  committed  shall  be  adjudged  to  serve  the  coUonie  hereafter.''(e) 

These  acts  would  indicate  that  previous  to  1642  liibor  for  the  colony  may  have  been 
prescribed  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

On  November  3, 1643,  Samuel  Gorton  and  six  others  who  held  peculiar  views  of  the 
religions  and  civil  duties  of  individuals  were  convicted  of  blasphemy  at  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  were  thereupon  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  ha^  labor  in  irons  in  as 
many  different  towns,  {d) 

In  October,  1656,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  providing 
that  Quakers  coming  into  the  colony  be  ''forthwith  committed  to  the  house  of  oorree* 
tion,  and  at  their  entrance  to  be  severely  whipped,  and  by  the  master  thereof  to  be 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  none  suffered  to  converse  or  speak  with  them  during  the 
time  of  their  imprisonment." 

a  American  Eacyclop»dia,  vol.  14,  p.  7 ;  compare  alao  Johnson's  Univertal  £n<!^oloptedia,  toL  8,  p^ 
451,  and  Richard  Hildroth :  History  of  ^e  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  119. 

b  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  rel.  1,  p.  250. 

e  Id0m,  ToL  1,  p.  450. 

d  J.  O.  Palfrey :  History  of  New  England,  vol.  2,  p.  9;  compare  Richard  Hildreth :  History  of  tht 
United  States,  voL  1,  p.  405. 
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Similar  provisions,  thoagh  not  so  severe  in  their  tdnor,  were  enacted  by  Plymonth 
and  other  colonies  concerning  these  Quakers. (a) 

This  law  shows  that  houses  of  correction  most  have  been  established  in  Massachn- 
setts  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Virginia,  by  act  7  (&)  of  the  laws  passed  at  the  assembly  of  1672,  it  was  provided 
that  vagrants  and  idle  or  dissolute  persons  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws 
of  England.  This  was  a  virtual  rep«sal  of  the  acts  of  1642-43  and  1657-58,  heretofore 
quoted,  as  the  laws  of  England  at  that  time  provided  for  the  sentence  of  such  of- 
fenders to  labor,  (o) 

By  chapter  7  of  the  acts  passed  at  a  general  assembly  begun  and  held  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  the  1st  day  of  February,  1727,  it  was  enacted  that  thereafter  any  person 
convicted  of  being  a  vagrant,  etc.,  might  be  bound  out  to  service  for  a  year  or  receive 
twenty-five  lashes  on  the  back  at  the  public  whipping  post,  at  the  option  of  the  va- 
grant; but  if  he  was  of  such  notorious  character  that  no  one  would  receive  him  into 
service,  then  he  was  to  receive  thirty  lashes  and  to  be  discharged. (d) 

The  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  («)  for  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (having  been  signed  by  the  governor  and  provincial  council  of  the  colony  May 
5, 1682),  contained  the  following  provisions : 

'*  Tenth.  That  all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  for  felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and 
idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be  in  every  county." 

•  •  »  »  •  •  • 

'<  Twenty- fourth.  That  all  lands  and  goods  of  felons  shall  be  liable  to  make  satis- 
faction to  the  party  wronged  twice  the  value ;  and  for  want  of  lands  or  goods,  the 
felons  shall  be  bond-men  to  work  in  the  common  prison  or  workhouse,  or  otherwise, 
till  the  party  injured  be  satisfied." 

These  laws  clearly  indicate  that  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  to  establish  labor  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  but  we  find  that  although 
these  laws  remained  nominally  in  force  they  were  not  immediately  put  into  execution, 
for  in  the  notes  of  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1700,  the  following  entry 
appears : 

"It  was  by  y«  pror  and  Gor  (proprietary  and  governor)  proposed  to  y«  Council  to  con- 
sider how  y«  law  about  prisons  being  workhouses  should  be  effectuallie  put  in  exe- 
cution." (/) 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  laws  nominally  existed,  and  that  the  governor 
pressed  upon  the  council  the  necessity  for  their  being  put  into  execution,  they 
were  not  generally  enforced.  There  is  found  little  mention  of  convict  labor  in  this 
colony  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  many  references  to  the  whipping  post,  the  pillory, 
the  stocks,  the  ducking  stool,  etc. 

Referring  to  these  latter  methods  of  punishment  for  crime  a  writer  ig)  observes : 

"  These  barbarous  punishments  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  feelings 
of  our  forefathers,  who  early  aimed  at  commuting  work  and  confinement  for  crime ; 
but  the  parent  country,  familiar  with  its  sanguinary  code,  always  revoked  the  laws 
framed  upon  our  schemes  of  reformation.  They,  therefore,  generally  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  oar  self-government,  when  measures  were  speedily  taken,  first  by  societies 
of  citizens,  and  afterward  by  the  legislature,  to  introduce  those  reforms  into  prison 
discipline,  etc.,  which  have  made  our  city  and  state  to  be  celebrated  for  its  early 
penitentiary  system." 

a  Richard  HUdreth :  History  of  tho  United  SUtes,  voL  1,  p.  296 ;  J.  G.  Palfrey :  Hiatory  of  New  Sag- 
buid.ToLl.p.811. 
b  Hening'd  Statatee  at  Large,  voL  2,  p.  208. 
0  See  Historical  Notes  on  Great  Britain,  pp.  465  et  teq. 
d  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  toI.  4,  p.  208. 
4  Colonial  Records  of  Pennajlvania,  vol.  1,  pp.  88, 39. 
/  Idem,  p.  682. 
g  John  Fanning  Watson :  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  I,  p.  861. 
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The  same  views  were  held  by  the  commissioners  on  the  penal  code  of  Penn^ylTa. 
nia,  who  nse  the  following  language  in  their  report  to  the  legislature: 

''The  alteration  of  the  criminal  code  which  took  place  in  1717,  in  consequence  of 
the  pertinacious  attachment  of  the  British  government  to  capital  punishments, 
seems,  in  practice,  to  have  restored  the  dominion  of  idleness  in  the  interior  of  our 
prisons ;  for  although  to  some  minor  offences  the  punishment  of  confinement  for  a 
short  period  at  hard  labor  was  annexed,  yet  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  re- 
member its  condition,  represents  the  provincial  prison  of  Philadelphia  as  a  scene  cf 
profligacy  and  license  in  which  all  sexes,  ages,  and  colors  were  confounded  without 
classification,  without  labor,  and  without  restraint."  (a) 

In  Connecticut  an  act  was  passed  in  the  12th  of  Anne  (1713),  providing  that  the  JaUs 
in  the  respective  counties  should  be  made  houses  of  correction  for  the  reception  of 
such  persons  as  should  be  committed  thereto  as  to  a  house  of  correction.  The  prison- 
ers were,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  be  kept  at  such  labor  as  they  were  capable 
of.  (6) 

This  act  was  reaffirmed  several  times  in  subsequent  years,  but  according  to  a  note 
by  the  compiler  of  the  laws  the  counties  did  not  for  quite  a  number  of  years  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  law  referred  to. 

In  Maryland,  by  chapter  26  (section  8)  of  the  acts  of  1715,  passed  June  3,  1715,  it 
was  provided  that  thereafter  no  sherifi",  jailer,  or  other  officer  should  charge  either 
his  own  county  or  the  public  with  any  fees  for  any  criminal  committed  to  his  charge 
having  sufficient  estate  in  the  province  to  pay  the  same,  or  being  capable  of  paying 
the  same  by  servitude ;  but  that  such  criminal  should  pay  his  own  fees  to  the  sheriff, 
jailer,  etc.,  either  "out  of  his  estate,  or  by  servitude,  or  otherwise." 

The  same  act  provided  that  upon  conviction  of  theft  the  criminal  should  make 
restitution  fourfold,  and  if  unable  to  do  so  out  of  his  estate  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  servitude. 

By  section  9  of  the  same  act  it  w^  provided  that  ir«  operation  as  to  fees  should 
not  extend  to  malefactors  who  were  to  be  executed,  nor  to  ''  servants  criminals  "  ior 
whom  the  county  was  to  pay  the  fees. 

In  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  a  single  instance  of  convict  labor  performed  in 
early  times  may  be  noted  : 

'*  Bienville,  reappointed  governor  (1718),  intending  to  found  a  town  on  the  river, 
set  a  party  of  convicts  to  clear  up  a  swamp  *  «  •  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
New  Orleans,  "(o) 

In  South  Carolina,  in  1750,  **  the  fine  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  was  increased 
to  £700  currency,  with  incapacity  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and,  in  case 
of  inability  to  pay  the  fine,  seven  years'  labor  in  a  frontier  garrison  or  the  Charleston 
workhouse."(d) 

In  Connecticut,  in  1773,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  ''  Newgate  "  as  a  perma- 
nent prison.  This  Newgate  prison  was,  in  reality,  an  old  copper  mine  in  the  present 
town  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Simsbury  copper  mines, 
having  been  first  worked  by  a  company  in  1709. 

This  prison  is  described  as  being  a  terrible  place  in  the  early  days.  A  historian(e) 
speaking  of  it,  says : 

**  The  only  entrance  to  it  was  by  means  of  a  ladder  down  a  shaft  which  led  to  the 
caverns  underground.  There,  in  little  pens  of  wood,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  col- 
prits  were  immured,  their  feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars,  and  their  necks  chained  to  beams 
in  the  roof.  *  *  *  The  Newgate  prison  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  in  the  oountiy,  yet 
in  every  county  were  jails  such  as  would  now  be  thought  unfit  places  of  habitation 
for  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  beasts." 

a  Beport  of  CoinmiMionen  on  Penal  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  Deoember,  1837,  p.  12. 

b  Laws  of  Connecticnt.  edition  of  1718. 

0  Biohaid  HUdreth :  History  of  the  United  States,  roL  8,  p.  SSL 

dJdtfm,  pp.  422,428. 

«  J.  B.  KcMaster:  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  SUtee,  voL  1,  p.  W. 
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The  act  eitablisliing  Newgate  as  a  public  priBon  pioyided  that  burglary,  robbery, 
and  counterfeiting  should  be  panlshed  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
More  heinous  crimes  were  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life.(«) 

'<  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was  authorized  to  punish  the  convicts  for  oflfences  by 
<  moderate  whipping,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes,  and  by  putting  shackles  and  fetters 
upon  them ' ;  and  it  was  intended  to  employ  them  at  labor  in  the  mines,  which  they 
did  to  a  considerable  extent."(a) 

The  petition  of  the  overseers  of  the  Newgate  prison  to  the  general  assembly  at 
Hartford,  May  14, 1774,  states : 

'^  We  apprehend  that  said  prison  is  now  well  secured  and  fitted  to  receive  and  em- 
ploy those  offenders  that  may  be  sent  there." (^) 

In  1730  the  Newgate  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  who,  it  is  said,  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  wrought  nailB.(o)  It  was  also  used  during  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  for  the  confinement  of  Tory  prisoners.  ((2)  It  was  not  until  1790  that 
it  was  established  as  a  state  prison. (e) 

The  Newgate  continued  to  be  used  as  a  state  prison  until  the  erection  of  the  new 
prison  at  Wethersfield  in  1827.  In  1802,  however,  new  prison  buildings  were  erected 
on  the  old  site,  and  these  included  workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts. 

Mr.  Phelps,  speaking  of  the  management  of  the  prison  during  the  period  from  1802 
to  1827,  says :  (/)  < '  All  were  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  or  others  after  their  daily 
tasks  were  finished,  and  in  that  way  some  of  them  actually  laid  up  considerable 
money.  •  •  *  Their  employment  consisted  in  making  nails,  barrels,  shoes, 
wagons,  doing  job  work,  farming,  and  working  on  the  treadmill.  A  building  for  a 
treadmill  was  erected  about  the  year  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  grain  for 
prison  use  and,  occasionally,  for  the  neighboring  inhabitants.  *  *  *  Of  all  la- 
bor required  of  the  prisoners,  the  treadmill  was  dreaded  the  most,  and  the  most  stub- 
bom  were  put  to  this  employment.  In  extreme  cases,  one  of  the  lady  hird$  was  put 
on  the  wheel  among  the  men  as  a  punishment,  and  that  was  generally  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  most  refractory  in  a  very  short  space  of  time." 

A  Mr.  Kendall,  who  visited  this  Jail  in  1807,  is  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Phelps  {g) :  '* '  On 
being  admitted  to  the  gaol  *  *  *  a  bell,  summoning  the  prisoners  to  work,  had 
already  rung.  *  *  *  On  entering  the  smithery ,  some  went  to  the  side  of  the  forges, 
where  collars,  depending  by  chains  from  the  roof^  were  fastened  round  their  necks, 
and  others  were  chained  in  pairs  to  wheelbarrows ;  they  number,  in  all,  about  forty.' " 
The  Wethersfield  prison,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Newgate  in  1^27,  had  productive 
labor  in  it  from  the  time  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  convicts,  but  at  that  date 
.enormous strides  had  been  made  in  prison  discipline  in  all  the  states,  and  the  modem 
penitentiary  system  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  earliest  measures  after  the  close  of  the  revolution  was 
in  the  direction  of  reforming  the  penal  code,  and  in  1786  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  certain  crimes,  which,  until  then  had  been  capitally  punished,  should  thereafter 
be  punished  by  labor,  '*  publicly  and  disgracefully  imposed." 

Under  this  law  the  convicts  were  employed  in  cleaning  streets,  repairing  roads, 
etc.,  their  heads  were  shaved,  and  they  were  clothed  in  a  coarse  uniform. (^) 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  result  of  this 
movement  was  to  increase  crime  and  to  degrade  the  criminal,  whose  shame  at  the 
public  exiKwure  soon  hardened  into  sullen  resentment  and  impotent  rage.    The  legis- 

•  KoAh  A.  Phelpt :  History  of  Newgate  Piiton«  p.  26. 

b  J<i«m,p.8«. 

0  Id§m^  pp.  80,  81. 

d  Jcfom,  p.  Hietieq. 

0  Idemt  p.  81. 

/  Idem,  p.  88  «l  Mg. 

ff  JdMi»,  p.  90  al  Mg. 

h  Beport  of  CommlMioiien  on  Penal  Code  of  PennaylTsaia,  pp.  U,  It. 
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latme,  upon  witnessiiig  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  system  apo  n  the  eriminal  sad 
npon  society,  attempted  its  reform  with  great  vigor.  ''  The  acts  of  1789,  1790, 1791, 
1794,  and  1795  prove  the  anxiety  to  correct  mistakes  and  establish  a  system  of  pm- 
ishments  which  should  combine  severity  and  certainty  with  humanity,  and,  by  n- 
moving  public  disgrace  and  the  temptations  to  excess,  leave  room  for  the  possibk 
entrance  of  reformation.''(a) 

A  portion  of  the  law  of  April  5,  1790,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Jail  prisoned,  ii 
still  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.(() 

By  the  acts  of  April  22,  1794,  and  April  18, 1795,  the  system  of  solitary  confineiMBt 
at  hard  labor  was  established,  which  still,  though  modified  by  moderii  legialatios, 
remains  the  basis  of  the  present  system. 

•  Report  of  Conuniationers  on  Pensl  Code  of  Pennsylvuii^  p.  18  al  Mg. 
h  See  Brightley't  Pardon*!  Digest,  edition  1883,  vol.  1,  pp.  841,  842. 
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la  compiling  the  laws  of  the  various  states  and  territories  relating  to  the  labor  of 
oonviots,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  has  been  the  absence  of.  any  recent  revision  of  the  laws 
of  many  of  the  states. 

Owing  to  this  fact  it  was  found  necessary  to  consult  many  volumes  of  session  laws, 
and  as  such  laws  are  not  always  either  very  fully  or  very  accurately  indexed,  it  has 
required  much  care  and  research  to  determine  what  portions  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  of  this  report  have  been  amended  or  repealed. 

This  is  especially  true  of  states  in  which  the  legislation  regarding  convicts  and 
convict  labor  has  been  voluminous. 

It  is  believed  that  the  matter  hereinafter  presented  is  practically  correct,  but  should 
it  not  prove  entirely  so  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  surprise,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned. 

The  aim  has  been  to  present  only  such  laws  as  provide  for  the  employment  at  labor 
of  convicts  of  the  various  classes,  and,  therefore,  many  acts  which  refer  indirectly  or 
in  general  terms  to  the  subject  of  convict  labor,  have  been  omitted.  For  example, 
the  general  provisions  for  shortening  the  sentences  of  convicts  as  a  reward  for  good 
behavior  and  faithful  labor  (which  provisions  prevail  in  almost  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory), have  been  omitted,  as  they  apply  as  well  to  prisoners  who  have  not  been  sen- 
tenced to  labor  as  to  those  who  have  been  so  sentenced. 

In  like  manner  nearly  all  the  laws  relating  to  reform,  industrial,  and  training  schools 
have  been  omitted,  because  the  provisions  relating  to  labor  in  such  institutions  are, 
usually,  general  in  their  character,  and  simply  specify  that  the  inmates  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  some  manner  suitable  to  their  age,  sex,  strength,  and  capacity. 

There  have  also  been  omitted  such  laws  as  were  necessarily  special  or  temporary  in 
their  application,  such,  for  example,  as  the  many  acts  passed  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  providing  for  the  employment  of  convicts  on  certain  specified  railroads  and 
canals.  It  was  not  found  possible,  however,  to  exclude  all  laws  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, as  some  provisions  of  a  special  or  temporary  nature  were  so  interwoven  with 
matter  permanently  affecting  the  status  of  the  laboring  convict,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  omit  them  without  destroying  the  meaning  of  the  remaining  passages. 

The  *' vagranf  or  ^'  tramp"  acts  of  the  various  states  and  territories  have  been 
omitted,  as  being  almost  universal  in  their  application  and  similar  in  their  provisions. 

Many  local  laws,  applicable  only  to  certain  cities  or  counties  in  a  state,  have  also 
been  omitted. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  present  compilation  is  designed  to  include  all 
general  laws  bearing  on  the  following  points : 

1.  Hours  of  labor. 

2.  Kinds  of  labor. 

3.  Systems  of  labor:  (a)  Public  account ;  (b)  piece  price;  (c;  contract;  (d)  lease. 

4.  Tasks  and  overwork. 

5.  Conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed :  (a)  Inside  or  outside  prison  walls ; 
(b;  solitary  or  aggregated ;  (o)  shackled  or  unfettered. 

6.  Classes  of  institutions  in  each  state  in  which  labor  is  required  of  the  convicts. 

7.  Legislation  intended  to  reduce  competition  between  convict  labor  and  free 
Ubor. 
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AT.AT^AMA. 

CODE,  1876-77. 

HARD  LABOR  FOB  THE  COUNTY. 

Section  4465.  Under  control  of  the  court  of  county  commis»ioner$. — ^Haid  labor  fiv 
the  connty  shall  he  nnder  the  superintendenoe  and  control  of  the  oomt  of  oonnty  oom- 
missioners,  who  shall  determine  in  what  manner  and  on  what  particolar  worka  the 
lahor  shall  he  performed ;  and  all  oonYlots  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  oonntj 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  connty  commissioners ;  and  far  the 
government  and  control  of  conyict«  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  connty,  said  eomt, 
nnless  it  shall  otherwise  determine,  may  adopt  so  far  as  applicable,  the  rules  and  ref- 
ulations  established  by  the  inspector  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  treatment  and  m^ 
keeping  of  convicts  employed  outside  the  prison  walls.  [As  amended  by  No.  40,  acts 
of  187&-79,  approved,  February  13,  1879.] 

Sec.  4466.  Inoludee  %doi%  on  public  ro<id$,  etc,  and  authorizes  hiring  of  convicts. — ^Haid 
labor  for  the  county  includes  labor  on  the  public  roads,  public  bridges,  and  other  pub- 
lic works  in  the  county ;  and  authorizes  the  letting  of  such  convicts  to  hire  to  some 
other  person  or  corporation,  to  labor  anywhere  within  the  state,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  court  of  county  commissioners. 

Sec.  4467.  Females  must  not  he  put  to  labor  on  public  highwajfs.—No  female  convicted 
of  a  public  offence  shall  be  required  to  work  as  a  laborer  on  any  of  the  public  high- 
ways in  this  state,  (a) 

Sec.  4468.  Character  of  labor  determined  by  court,  when, — ^The  court  of  connty  com- 
missioners, shall  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  held  in  each  and  every  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  determine  whether  the  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
shall  be  employed  in  laboring  on  the  public  works  of  the  county,  or  shall  be  let  to 
hire  to  some  other  person  or  corporation ;  which  decision  of  said  court  shall  be  duly 
entered  on  the  records  of  said  court,  but  may  be  changed  by  a  like^order  at  any  sub- 
sequent term  of  said  court. 

Sec.  4469.  Hiring  of  convicts,  how  made. — Should  the  court  determine  to  let  the  con- 
victs, or  any  part  of  them,  to  hire,  they  may  do  so  by  themselves,  or  by  some  member 
of  their  body  or  other  person  to  be  appointed  by  them. 

Sec.  4470.  Bond  of  hirer,  how  conditioned,  etc, — ^The  contract  of  hiring  shall  be  by 
bond  in  writing,  in  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  agreed  on  for  hire,  payable  to  the 
county,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  and  conditioned  to  pay  the  amount  of 
hire  agreed  on,  and  also  to  furnish  the  convict  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  and  with  medicine  and  medical  attention  when  necessary. 

Sec.  4471.  If  the  hiring  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  months,  or  if  the  condiUoD 
and  comfort  of  the  convict  require  it,  the  hirer  may  also  be  required  to  furnish  to  the 
convict  specified  clothing,  which  shall  also  be  expressed  in  the  bond. 

Sec.  44T3.  Superintendent  of  public  works;  term  of  office,  and  compensatian, — Should 
the  court  of  connty  commissioners  determine  to  employ  the  persons  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  county,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  work  on  the  public  roads,  public  bridges, 
or  other  public  works  of  the  county,  then  they  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  when  his  successor  is  quali- 
fied ;  and  who  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court  of  county  commissioners. 

Sec.  4478.  Duties  of  superintendent,— -The  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  are,  faithfully  to  obey  and  carry  out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  court  of 
county  commissioners ;  to  see  that  the  convicts  committed  to  him  labor  fiaithfhlly ; 
not  to  overwork  or  maltreat  the  convicts ;  to  see  that  the  food  and  clothing  delivezed 


i  Act  of  December  1, 1S88,  Seaeion  Iaws,  p.  805. 
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to  him  for  the  oonyiots  are  given  to  them  at  the  proper  time ;  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  hoosed  in  inclement  weather;  to  have  proper  medicine  and  medical  atten- 
tion heetowed  on  them  when  necessary,  and  not  volnntarily  or  negligently  to  permit 
them  to  escape. 

Sec.  4480.  Neoeswry  $uppUe$for  oontUsU  pntvided  djf  ooumijff  and  direoi%on$  given  by 
oommi89Umer$,— It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  conrt  of  connty  commissioners  to  make 
proyision  ont  of  the  county  treasury  for  suitahle  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicine, and 
medical  attention,  for  such  of  the  convicts  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  as  are  not  let 
to  hire  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  give  directions, 

general  or  special,  for  the  employment  of  such  convicts  to  hard  labor  for  the  county, 
as  are  ordered  to  labor  on  the  public  works  of  the  county. 

Sxc.  4481.  When  canvieU  may  be  ekaekled,  etc.— Persons  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for 
the  county  and  let  to  hire,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  hiring  out  such  per- 
sons, shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  and  shall  be  confined,  chained  or  otherwise  shackled 
and  guarded  while  at  hard  labor,  and,  at  night,  or  when  not  at  labor,  shall  be  confined 
in  a  strong  and  substantial  prison  or  stockade  and  guarded  to  prevent  escapes,  in  all 
oases  in  which  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  for  six  months  or  longer,  and  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  discipline,  government  and  control,  and  for  neglect,  or  refusal  to 
perform  the  labor  assigned  them,  or  for  other  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  for  their  government,  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  by  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  to 
regulate  the  labor,  treatment  and  safekeeping  of  convicts  employed  outside  the  prison 

walls.    [As  amended  by  No.  40,  acts  of  1878-79,  approved,  February  13, 1879.] 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  4513.  Leaee  diaorelionary  with  governor, — ^The  governor  may  lease  the  penitei^- 
tiary,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  if,  in  his  judgment,  such  lease  will  be  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare. 

^EC.  4517.  Highest  bid  accepted^  if  unobjectionable.— Within  twenty  days  after  the  pro- 
posals are  opened,  the  proposal  of  the  highest  bidder  must  be  accepted,  if,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  governor,  he  is  a  fit  person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  lessee,  and  his  pro- 
posed sureties  are  sufficient ;  if  not,  then  the  next  highest  bidder,  and  so  on ;  but  no 
proposal  must  be  accepted,  which  does  not  offer  to  take  the  labor  of  the  convicts  as  a 
fall  consideration  for  the  lease,  without  any  payment  to  be  made  by  the  state. 

Sec.  4523.  Duties  of  lessee  as  warden,— The  lessee  is,  during  his  term,  the  warden  of 
the  penitentiary ;  is  vested  with  all  the  powers  conferred  on  that  officer,  and  must 
discharge  all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law ;  and  has  the  sole  authority  to  direct 
the  employment  and  labor  of  the  convicts  employed  within  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
right  to  receive  to  his  own  use  the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

Sec.  4524.  Additional  duties.  In  addition  to  the  duties  devolving  on  him  as  warden, 
the  lessee  must,  at  his  own  expense,  furnish  such  a  number  of  competent  guards  as 
the  board  of  inspectors  may  determine  to  be  sufficient ;  provide  a  chaplain  to  perform 
divine  service  on  Sunday,  and  a  competent  physician  to  attend  sick  convicts ;  sup- 
ply the  convicts  with  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  food,  comfortable  clothing,  beds  and 
bedding,  and  medicines  for  those  who  are  sick  ;  see  that  they  are  properly  attended, 
and  their  wants  provided  for  in  sickness ;  treat  them  in  all  respects  with  humanity, 
not  imposing  on  them  labor  which  is  injurious  to  their  health,  nor  more  labor  than 
they  are  able  to  i>erform. 

•  •••••• 

Sec.  4536.  Authority  of  warden; (a)  duty  of  inspectors;  convicts  ikai  can  be  profitably, 
must  be  employed  in  penitentiary.— The  warden  has  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
penitentiary  and  of  all  the  convicts  therein,  with  all  the  lands,  buildings,  furniture, 

a  The  office  of  warden  it  now  Abolished,  and  the  datiea  prescribed  for  him,  snd  Mithority  rested  in 
him  derolTe  upon  the  president  of  the  bo»rd  of  inspectors.    Tide  Acts  of  1884-85,  pott 
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tools,  implements,  stock,  provisioDS,  and  other  property  therennto  belonging,  and  ■ 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  and  dispose  of  all  the  machioery  and  ap- 
purtenances therennto  belonging,  and  all  other  property  now  at  the  penitentiary  and 
not  in  use,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  in- 
spectors and  approved  by  the  governor,  to  employ  or  hire  out  the  convicts,  to  be  used 
without  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  either  upon  public  or  private  work,  -within 
the  state,  all  contracts  of  hiring  to  be  approved  by  the  governor;  but  sach  fairing 
shall  not  be  for  a  longer/term  than  five  years,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inapeet- 
ors  to  visit  hired  convicts  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  their  condition  and  treatment.  The  warden  must  employ  as  many  of  the  oon- 
viots  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  as  he  can  advantageously  and  profitably 
so  employ,  (a) 

Sec.  4537.  Must  not  hire  amviol  to  relative  or  per$on  of  inhuman  dieponiion, — It  is  un- 
lawful for  tJ^e  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  hire  any  convict  sentenced  to  peniten- 
tiary imprisonment,  to  any  person  related  to  such  convict,  either  by  consangnimty 
or  affinity  within  the  fifth  degree,  or  to  any  person  hostile  to  snob  prisoner,  or  of 
known  inhuman  di8position.(5) 

Sec.  4538.  Duties  of  warden, — ^It  is  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  examine  dally  into 
the  state  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  health,  conduct  and  safekeeping  of  tlie  oon- 
victs ;  to  superintend  all  the  mechanical  i^d  manufacturing  operations  of  Hie  peni- 
tentiary, and  have  general  supervisory  charge  over  all  convicts  employed  withoat  the 
prison  walls,  to  receive  all  manufactured  articles,  and  to  sell  the  same  for  cash  £»r  the 
benefit  of  the  state,(c)  and  to  take  proper  vouchers  for  all  money  paid  out ;  to  ke^ 
full  and  regular  accounts  in  suitable  books,  of  all  money  in  hand  arising  from  the 
sale  of  manufactured  articles,  or  from  other  sources,  and  to  deposit  in  the  state  treas- 
ury all  moneys  in  his  hands  after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  institatioD, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year  make  a  report  to  the  inspectors,  giving  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year.^iO 

Sec.  4584.  Labor,  convereationy  and  confinement  by  night.-^Ul  convicts  mnst,w]iea 
in  health,  be  kept  at  labor ;  must  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  communication  wiyi 
persons  outside  of  the  prison,  nor  to  have  any  intercourse  with  each  other  by  day; 
and  most  be  confined  in  separate  cells  at  night. 

Sec.  4586 .  Voluntary  extra  labor, — ^The  convicts  must  be  permitted  to  work  for  them- 
selves after  the  performance  of  their  daily  labor,  in  such  way  as  the  warden  may  ap- 
prove, and  under  such*  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  inspectors;  but 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perform  any  work  in  their  cells,  without  the  permission 
of  the  warden.  The  work  done  by  the  convicts  under  this  section  shall  be  di^MMed 
of  by  the  warden,  and  the  money  received  therefor  remain  in  his  hands,  to  be  di^MMed 
of  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  forty-five  hundred  and  seventy-five  (thirty- 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven),  or  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  the 
convict  may  direct,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  4587.  Labor  outeide  of  the  penitentiary, — ^The  inspectors  may,  in  their  discretion, 
authorize  the  w  arden  to  employ  any  number  of  convicts  outside  of  the  prison  walJ% 
but  always  under  the  supervision  of  as  many  guards  as  they  may  prescribe ;  and  for 
the  escape  of  such  convicts,  while  so  employed,  the  warden  and  guards  are  responsi- 
ble as  for  other  escapes.  The  labor,  treatment  and  safe-keeping  of  convicts  employed 
outside  of  the  prison  walls  must  be  regulated  by  rules  established  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  penitentiary  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  4590.  Solitary  confinement, — If  any  convict  neglects  or  refuses  to  jierform  the 
labor  assigned  him,  or  wilfully  injurjes  any  of  the  materials,  implements  or  tools, 

a  At  amended,  Febrnary  10, 1876,  p.  179. 

h  Maroh  4,  1870,  p.  285. 

«  This  and  what  follows  in  this  section  relate  to  the  daties  of  warden  when  penitentiary  ImmI 


d  Am  amended,  Febniar/  20, 1872,  Session  Laws,  p.  78,  seo.  i. 
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*  *  *  ho  may  be  pouisbed  by  solitary  coufinement  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  for  each  offence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warde  i  or  person  acting  in  his 
place. 

Sec.  4600.  Escapes  and  attempU  to  escape.— -Any  convict  who  escapes,  or  attempts  to 
escape,  from  the  penitentiary  or  from  any  person  to  whom  he  may  be  hired  by  the  war- 
den of  the  penitentiary,  •  *  **  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  sentenced,  mnst,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  an  additional  term, 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years,  (a) 

SESSION  LAWS. 
ACTS  OP  1878-79  (Paok  174). 

Section  1.-  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawfol  for 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  hire  to  any  person  or  persons,  convicts  in  less  nnm- 
bers  or  sqnads  of  [than]  ten.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawfnl  to  hire  oat  said  convicts  to  any 
person  who  is  related  by  afi&nity  or  consanguinity  to  any  convict,  in  such  squads; 
and  all  of  said  convicts  shall  be  worked,  guarded,  and  treated  as  directed  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  now  prescribed  for  convicts  worked  outside  of  the  prison  walls  of  the 
penitentiary;  and  the  warden,  or  any  hirer  of  such  convicts,  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  hereof^  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county 
not  less  than  twelve  months. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.    [Approved,  February  13,  1879.] 

ACTS  OF  18S2-&3  (Page  134). 

Section  1.  That  hereafter  whenever  convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  are 
employed  or  hired  out  to  be  used  outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  either  upon 
public  or  private  works,  the  contracts  of  hiring  shall  be  made  by  the  warden,  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  governor.  The  hirer  must  also  give  bond  and  security,  to 
be  approved  by  the  governor  and  the  warden,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
contract. 

SEa  4.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  contractor  or  hirer  of  convicts  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  hire  or  sublet  any  of  said  convicts  to  any  other  person,  unless 
upon  a  written  application  by  such  hirer  to  the  warden,  he  assent  thereto,  and  the 
same  be  approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawftil  for  the  hirers  of  convicts  to  work  together,  or 
confine  in  the  same  room  or  apartment,  any  convict  who  has  been  sentenced  for  the 
commission  of  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  convict  or  convicts  sentenced  for  the  commission 
of  a  felony ;  that  white  convicts  and  colored  convicts  shall  not  be  chained  together; 
nor  shall  they  be  allowed  to  sleep  together,  nor  be  confined  together  in  the  same 
room  or  apartment,  when  not  at  work.  All  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  shall 
be  employed  or  hired  in  the  county  where  convicted,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
sons or  body  having  charge  of  the  hiring  of  such  persons  the  interest  of  the  county 
requires  that  they  be  hired  outside  of  the  county. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  is  hereby  authorized  to  hire  out  all 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  to  be  worked  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  {peni- 
tentiary, all  contracts  of  hiring  to  be  approved  .by  the  governor,  but  such  hiring  shall 
not  be  for  a  longer  time  than  five  years^  and  the  contracts  must  contain  a  stipulation 
that  the  same  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  good  cause  by  the  warden,  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor ;  and  the  governor  may  terminate  any  contract  whenever 
in  his  Judgment  it  |s  right  to  do  so,  and  they  shall  also  contain  a  stipulation  that  the 

a  Ktrob  8, 1878,  p.  180. 
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hirer  shall  famish  to  the  conyiota,  whenever  emergency  demanda  it,  all  neoetaary 
medicine  and  medioal  aid  which  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to 
that  which  the  regular  physician  of  the  penitentiary  is  required  to  furnish.  £a^ 
contract  shall  he  drawn  up  in  accordance  with,  and  make  special  reference  to,  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  10.  *  *  *  PrwHded,  Ko  person  or  persons  shall  hire  so  as  to  have  in  his  or 
their  service  at  one  time  more  than  two  hundred  state  convicts,  nor  shall  the  wazden 
hire  to  any  person  or  persons  so  that  he  or  they  may  have  in  their  service  at  onetime 
more  than  two  hundred  state  convicts. 

•  •••••  • 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  convicts  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county,  and 
hired  out  by  the  conmiissioners'  court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  appoint  a 
suitable  person  to  visit  said  county  convicts  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  neceeaary, 
and  he  shall  rigidly  scrutinize  and  inquire  into  the  treatment  and  mknagement  of 
said  convicts,  and  he*ehall  report  to  the  probate  judge,  in  writing,  the  condition  aad 
treatment  of  such  county  convicts.  And  no  contract  shall  be  made  by  the  oommit- 
sioners'  court  for  hiring  coonty  convicts  without  a  stipulation  therein  that  the  con- 
tract shall  end  if  the  bond,  in  the  opinion  of  the  probate  judge,  becomes  inanfflcJimt 
in  security,  or  if  the  convict  or  convicts  hired  are  treated  cruelly  or  inhumanly  by 
the  hirer  or  his  employ^.  And  county  convicts  sent  to  camps  where  penitentiary  con- 
victs are  worked  shall  have  the  same  inspection  as  penitentiary  convicts. 

Sxc.  23.  That  hirers  and  lessees  of  convicts  in  this  state  shsJl  not  suffer  or  pennit 
any  person  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  or  penal  aervitad^ 
under  their  control  to  go  at  large  at  any  time  during  the  term  for  which  said  pemo 
was  sentenced,  but  shall  keep  such  convicts  safely  confined  or  attended  by  a  soft- 
cient  guard.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  aa 
escape  and  punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  24.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.    [Approved,  February  22,  1883.] 

ACTS  OF  1884-85.    No.  112  (Paob  187). 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  two  other  in- 
spectors of  convicts,  who  together  shall  constitute  the  board  of  inspectors  of  convida, 

and  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  state  and  county  convicts. 

•  •••••  • 

Sec.  2.  That  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  perform  such  duties  now 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  warden  as  may  be  necessary. 

•  •••••• 

Sbo.  4.  That  the  offices  of  warden,  clerk,  and  inspectors  are  hereby  abolished. 
Sec.  14.  That  no  convict  must  be  woriced  at  a  different  place  or  occupation  than 

expreseied  in  the  bid  and  contract,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors stating  the  reasons  therefor  and  approved  by  the  governor;  nor  shall  any 
convict  be  rehired  or  placed  in  the  keeping  and  control  of  any  other  person  than  the 
contractor,  except  upon  the  recoumiendation  of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  approved 
by  the  governor. 

Sec.  17.  That  all  laws  of  the  state  and  all  rules  of  the  board  of  inspectors  for  the 
management  and  treatment  of  state  convicts  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  county 
convicts,  except  when  worked  by  and  in  the  county  where  convicted,  and  said  in- 
spectors shall  have  supervision  of  and  inspect  said  county  convicts  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  they  are  required  to  inspect  state  convicts: 
Provided,  That  where  county  convicts  are  worked  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroads  in 
their  own  counties,  then  they  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspectors;  and 
all  county  convicts  shall  be  inspected  by  said  inspectors  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
the  court  of  county  conmiissioners. 
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Sko.  21.  That  every  contract  for  the  hire  of  county  cony i  eta  must  express  the  kind 
of  labor  and  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  performed;  and  such  convict  must  be  re- 
stricted to  such  place  and  labor,  which  must  not  be  changed  except  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  commissioners'  court;  and  county  convicts  can  only  be  sublet  or  rehired 
in  the  same  manner. 

Seo.  35.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  work  upon  railroads  or  in  mines,  convicts  who 
have  been  convicted  for  an  offence  not  involving  moral  turpitude. 

Sec.  37.  That  no  contract  shall  be  made  previous  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-seven,  to  continue  longer  than  the  first  day  of  January, 
•eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.    [Approved,  February  17,  1885.] 

ARIZONA, 

COMPILBD  LAWS,  1864-77. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

(1170.)  The  board  of  territorial  prison  commissioners  shall  prescribe  all  the  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prison  and  prisoners ;  shall  pre- 
ecribe  the  prison  garb  or  uniform,  the  regimen  of  the  prisoners  and  their  labors,  and 
the  punishments  for  infractions  of  the  rules  prescribed ;  may  contract  for  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  the  prisoners,  and  may  hire  their  labor  to  other  persons  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  compatible  with  their  safekeeping. 


SBCISION  LAWS. 

ACTS  OF  1885.    No.  76. 

Section  18.  The  board  of  prison  commissioners  shall  require  of  every  able-bodied 
convict  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor  in  each  and  every  day,  during  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison. 

ARKANSAS. 
DIGBST  OF  THE  STATX7TBS,  1884. 

COUNTY  JAILS  AND  PRISONERS. 

Section  927.  Prisoners  confined  in  the  county  Jail  or  city  prison,  by  sentence  of  the 
«nayor  or  police  court,  for  a  violation  of  a  city  or  town  by-law,  or  ordinance,  or  regula- 
tion, may,  by  ordinance,  be  required  to  work  out  the  amount  of  all  fines,  penalties, 
ibrfeitures,  and  costs,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day,  on  the  streets  or  other  improve- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  city  counciL 

Sec.  1210.  Any  person  who  may  be  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor  or  petty  offence 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  and  who  shall  be  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  the  fines  and  costs  adjudged  against  him,  shall  be  required  to  discharge 
such  fines  and  oosts  by  manual  labor  in  any  manual  labor  workhouse,  or  any  fSarm 
tettaehod  thereto,  or  any  road,  bridge,  or  other  public  work  in  the  county  where  the 
conviction  and  committal  were  had. 

Sso.  1211.  If  any  person  so  convicted  be  an  artisan  or  mechanic  and  be  put  to  labor 
in  any  manual  labor  workhoose,  or  on  any  bridge  or  other  public  improvement,  he 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  labor ;  but  such  compensation 
<ehall  not  be  paid  to  said  artisan  or  mechanic. 
16261  LAB 33 
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Sec.  1212.  Sections  twelve  hnndred  and  ten  and  twelre  hundred  and  eUvtA^A^l 
not  be  80  oonstroed  as  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  said  coonty  convicts  on  otW 
than  pnblio  works,  bat  it  shall  be  lawfdl  to  hiie  out  such  persons  to  any  IndiTidnal 
company,  or  corporation.  ' 

Sbc.  1213.  When  any  person  shall  be  conyicted  of  any  misdemeanor  under  thelsT» 
of  this  state  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  court  shall  rend^  JadgnMit 
against  the  person  so  convicted,  which  Judgment  shall  direct  that  the  person  eon- 
victed  be  put  to  labor  in  any  manual  labor  workhouse,  or  on  any  bridge  or  otlier 
public  improvement,  or  that  the  person  be  hired  out  to  some  person  as  hereinafter 
provided,  until  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  day  fSar  esdi 
seventy-five  cents  of  the  fine  and  costs,  (a) 

Sbc.  1214.  It  shall  'be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  constable,  immediaMly  afler  tiie 
conviction  of  any  person  of  any  misdemeanor,  to  proceed  at  once  to  hire  said  pemo 
out  to  some  {person,  company,  or  corporation,  and  to  take  from  the  person,  compsoj, 
or  corporation  so  hiring  and  contracting  for  such  services  a  bond,  payable  to  ^ 
state  of  Arkansas,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  with  sufficient  sureties  or  surety,  to  be 
approved  by  the  coart  rendering  Judgment,  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  payment  of 
the  money  that  shall  become  due  and  payable  for  the  services  rendered  or  labor  done 
by  such  convict;  and  that  he,  or  they,  will  treat  sach  convict  humanely  whUe  in  ho, 
or  their,  employment :  Provided,  That  if  any  convict  hired  out  under  the  provisisns 
of  this  act  shall  escape  from  his  employer,  without  any  fault  of  such  employer,  before 
such  convict  shall  discharge  by  his  labor  the  fine  and  costs,  the  party  hiring  sach 
convict  shall  not  be  liable  on  his  bond  for  an  amount  greater  than  the  time  woriced 
by  such  convict  before  his  escape. 

Sec.  1217.  All  moneys  arising  from  hiring  out  or  employing  county  convicts  slisll 
be  paid  over  to  the  collector,  and  by  him  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  coonty 
purposes.  But,  in  every  instance,  the  county  convict  shall  receive  full  credit  for  the 
amount  of  his  labor,  to  be  entered  and  counted  in  discharge  of  the  fine  and  costs  ad- 
judged against  him,  and  whenever  his  earnings  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  foil  the 
fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  him  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  1220.  No  county  convict  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  public  work  oris- 
provement  whatever  where  there  may  be  danger  of  his  escape,  nor  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled to  labor  at  any  kind  of  business  or  in  any  avocation  that  would  tend  to  ioh 
pair  his  health  or  strength. 

Sec.  1221.  All  persons  hiring  convicts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shali,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  bond  required  in  section  twelve  hundred  and  fourteen,  obligate  them- 
selves to  furnish  said  convicts  so  hired  with  good  and  wholesome  food,  with  eoak- 
fortable  clothing  and  medicine  when  sick,  and  not  to  require  them  to  wodE  at  unies- 
sonable  hours,  or  for  a  longer  time  during  any  one  day  than  other  laborers,  doing 
the  same  kind  of  labor,  are  accustomed  to  do. 

Sec.  1223.  The  county  court  shall  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  onder 
this  law  to  be  recorded  in  a  well-bound  book  to  be  provided  ibr  that  purpose.  8ttd 
record  shall  contain : 

First.  A  descriptive  list  of  all  persons  known  as  "  county  convicts." 

Second.  How  such  convict  has  been  or  is  employed. 

Third.  The  name  of  the  party  or  parties  hiring  such  convict. 

Fourth.  The  time  when  and  the  price  at  which  such  convict  has  been  employed. 

Fifth.  The  amount  paid  or  allowed  for  such  employed  or  hired  convict. 

a  When  jodgmoit  Ib  rendered  under  this  seetion,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  shediZ;  if  the  '»t*T*^Mt  !■  pnt- 
ent  at  the  trial,  to  retain  him  in  enatody,  and,  if  the  fine  and  eoeta  be  not  immediately  paid,  to  U»  Ua 
out  as  directed  by  the  Judgment,  and  tf  he  volnntarily  permit  him  to  go  at  laxge^  be  ia  guilty  of  a  nil 
demeanor.    (Griffin  v.  State,  87-437.    See  aee.  1226.) 

Tha  oonrlot  may  be  hired  for  as  much  aa  can  be  got  for  him— not  leea  than  seventy-fiTe  cotti  per 
dayt  bnt  the  court  cannot  rt^rv^  *  greater  hire  per  day  than  the  mUUmitm  fixed  by  the  atatnte,  aar 
direct  that  the  hiring  be  for  a  leas  number  of  daya  than  one  for  ereiy  sorenty^Te  oenta  of  theftw 
and  coats.    (State  v.  Barnes,  87-448.) 
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SbEti^  The  amount  doe  by  snoh  oonTiot  m  fine  and  costs. 

Seyenth.  Sach  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  and  required  under  the  ruleo 
adopted  by  said  conrt. 

Sxc.  f226.  The  coonty  conrt  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  some  responsible  person  or  persons  for  the  maintenance,  safekeeping,  and 
working  of  x^ersons  committed  to  the  county  Jail,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
contract  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  said  county  court  shall  haye 
taH  and  plenary  powers,  (a) 

8xa  1228.  All  persons  convicted  and  committed  to  the  county  jail,  as  well  as  all 
persons  committed  to  Jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
excepting  for  capital  offences,  and  those  persons  committed  to  Jail  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  alaov  except  all  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  penitentiary, 
shall  be  delivered  to  said  contractor,  to  be  by  him  kept  and  worked  under  said  con- 
tract and  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Ssc.  1231.  Whenever  any  such  prisoner  charged  with  a  felony  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  contractor,  and  such  prisoner  shall  on  his  final  trial  be  convicted  either  of  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  such  prisoner  shall  be  allowed  credit  on  the  Judgment  or 
sentence  against  him,  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  section  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  for  all  the  time  that  such  prisoner  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  contractor : 
Provided,  That  should  such  prisoner  be  finally  acquitted,  he  shall  receive  from  the 
oounty  all  money,  scrip,  or  other  revenue  that  the  county  may  have  received  from  the 
contractor  on  his  account. 

Ssa  1232.  No  person  before  conviction  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  the  contractor  againbt 
his  consent. 

Sbc.  1233.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  contractor  to  safely  keep  said  prisoners,  and 
he  shall  provide  them  with  sufficient  wholesome  food,  and  clothing,  and  medicine, 
and  medical  attention,  and  may  work  the  said  prisoners  on  a  &rm,  or  at  any  other 
lawfhl  labor,  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  convicts  are  worked  by  the  les- 
sees of  the  state  x^enitentiary ;  and  he  shall  be  liable,  in  case  of  escape,  as  said  lessees 
are,  and  he  may  adopt  such  safeguards  to  prevent  escapee  as  said  lessees  are  i>er- 
mitted  to  adopt,  and  such  other  means  as  he  may  deem  best  for  that  purpose. 

Skc.  1235.  Whenever  any  prisoner  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  by  any 
court  or  Justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  fine  and  costs  are  not  immediately  paid  or  secured  . 
to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  constable,  sheriff,  or  other  offir 
cer,  in  case  of  conviction  before  the  circuit  court,  said  convict  shall  be  committed  to 
the  county  Jail,  and  by  the  Jailer  delivered  to  the  contractor  at  such  place  as  the  con- 
tractor may  designate,  who  shall  keep  and  work  such  prisoner  for  the  time  he  shall 
have  been  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  and  for  such  further  time  as  will  discharge  all 
fines  and  costs  for  which  he  may  be  committed,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Sec.  1237.  Whenever  any  convict  shallbe  sentenced  to  Jail  as  a  part  of  his  punish- 
ment, he  shall  first  work  with  the  contractor  to  pay  his  fine  and  costs,  and  shall  then 
commence  to  serve  oat  his  term  by  labor  under  the  contractor,  as  provided  in  section 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Seo.  1238.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  said 
prisoners  in  custody  of  said  contractor  and  see  that  they  are  treated  with  humafiity, 
and  fhmished  with  sufficient  clothing  and  sufficient  sound,  wholesome  food  and  medi- 
cal attention ;  and  if  he  shall  believe  said  contractor  is  in  default  in  this  respect  he 
shall  file  written  charges  and  specifications  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  andsun^nons 
shall  issue  out  of  said  clerk's  office  warning  said  contractor  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  the  county  conrt,  to  be  held  not  less  than  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, and  show  cause  why  said  contract  should  not  be  cancelled. 

Sec.  1239.  Upon  service  of  such  notice  the  county  court  shall  proceed  to  investigate 
such  charges,  and  may  render  a  Judgment  cancelling  said  contract,  requiring  said 

•  Bm  aiiiBa  V,  8tA(^  87,  4il. 
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prisoners  to  be  returned  to  tlie  sheriff,  or  make  Bach  other  order  seonring  proper  treat- 
ment in  the  fntare  as  the  coart  may  see  proper. 

Sbc.  1242.  The  connty  Jndge  may,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  npon  the  inforstt- 
tion  of  others,  oanse  summons  to  be  issued  and  the  like  proceedings  had  thAeon,  u 
provided  in  sections  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine. 

Sbc.  1245.  In  case  the  county  court  is  unable  to  make  a  contract  with  any  pcncm 
in  the  county,  as  provided  in  section  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  court  may 
contract  for  the  work  of  its  prisoners  with  the  contractor  of  any  other  county  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  if  the  county  court  be  unable  to  make  any 
satisfactory  contract  with  the  contriHstor  of  any  other  county,  then  it  ah&U  be  Iswfol 
for  the  county  court  to  order  and  compel  such  prisoners  to  be  worked  on  the  publk 
roads,  bridges,  levees,  or  any  other  public  improvements  of  the  county,  or  to  perfbni 
any  other  lawful  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  under  such  rules  and  regolatiou 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  the  county  court  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  1246.  In  case  the  county  court  shall  order  the  said  prisoners  to  be  Worked  on 
roads,  bridges,  levees,  or  other  county  improvements,  as  provided  in  the  preeedisg 
section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  appoint  some  suitable  *per8on  as  superin- 
t«Ddent,  to  take  charge  of,  manage  and  control  the  labor  of  said  priaonersy  who  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them,  be  authorized  to  employ  such  guards  or  adopt  such 
means  to  prevent  escapes  as  may  be  necessary,  and  he  shall  have  all  the  powered 
punishing,  for  refusal  to  work,  herein  given  to  contractors ;  and  upon  the  order  of  the 
county  judge  the  sheriff  shall  deliver  to  said  superintendent  all  such  prisoners  in  his 
custody;  and  receive  them  back  from  him  whenever  he  shall  return  them  to  the  JaiL 

Sbc.  1247.  Said  superintendent,  with  the  permission  of  the  connty  court  or  judge 
thereof,  may  temporarily  contract  in  writing  with  any  person  or  corporation  for  the 
labor  of  said  prisoners,  and  all  moneys  received  therefor  shall  be  paid  directly  into 
the  county  treasury,  and  shall  constitute  a  separate  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  working  of  said  prisoners,  including  the  purchase  of  nee^ 
essary  working  utensils.  All  such  contracts  so  made  by  said  sui>erintendent  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Sbctiox  4671.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general  are  hereby  cod- 
stituted  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  leasing  of  the  state  peni- 
tentiary, labor  of  convicts,  machinery,  buildings,  and  all  other  property  thereto 
belonging,  for  periods  of  ten  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Sbc.  4876.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  said  penitentiary  and  for  the  management  thereof,  as,  in  their  Judgment,  will 
prevent  the  inhuman  treatment  and  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  state :  Provided^  however,  That  said  board  shall  prescribe  no  role 
after  the  leasing  of  said  penitentiary  which  will  work  to  the  manif^t  injury  of  ^e 
lessee  or  lessees,  and  which  will  conflict  with  any  contract  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  4881.  Before  the  state  of  Arkansas  shall  be  bound  by  any  contract  auUioriaed 
by  or  made  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  said  contract  shall  expressly  state  and  eon- 
form  to,  and  the  meaning  and  intention  thereof  shall  *be  to  carry  out,  the  following 
stipulations,  limitations,  agreements,  and  provisions,  to  wit : 

•  •••••  • 

Third.  The  lessee  or  lessees,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  not  work  said  oon- 
victs  for  more  than  ten  hours  for  each  working  day  of  the  week. 

Fowrih,  No  convict  or  convicts  now  confined  in  said  penitentiary,  or  who  may  hete- 
after  be  confined  therein,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  without  the  walls  of  said  peniten- 
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tiary  unless  nnder  a  good  and  sufficient  gniird  to  prevent  the  escape  of  said  convict 
or  convicts. 

FifiK  The  convicts  in  said  penitentiary  shall  be  provided  with  sofflcient,  good,  and 
wholesome  food,  and  striped  clothing,  such  as  is  now  provided,  or  that  may  be  pro- 
vided, by  the  board  of  commissioners  in  said  contract. 

•  •«•»«• 

Sec.  4884.  The  said  lessee  or  lessees  shall  have  and  exercise  entire  control  of  the 
said  x^enitentiary  and  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  bnildings,  machinery,  and  all  other 
property  thereto  belonging,  for  the  term  specified  in  said  contract,  and  all  profits 
arising  therefrom  shall  innre  to  his  or  their  benefit  and  interest,  sabject  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  herein,  for  the  entire  term  and  npon  the  conditions  of  his  or  their  said  contract. 

Sbo.  4886.^  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  said  lease, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  appoint  a  physician  of  the  penitentiary,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  removed  for  oanse  by  said  board ;  and 
the  said  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  office. 

Sec.  4886.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  physician  to  visit  daily  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  prescribe  for  the  eick  therein,  and  he  shall  make  snch  suggestions  « 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  penitentiary  as  in  his 
judgment  he  may  deem  necessary.  He  shall  also  inquire  into  the  general  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  and  see  that  they  are  not  inhumanly  punished ;  that  they  are  properly 
clothed;  that  they  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  blankets,  etc.,  for  bedding;  that 
they  are  sufficiently  fed  on  good,  healthy,  and  sound  food ;  that  they  are  not  over- 
worked ;  that  they  are  not  worked  when  their  state  of  health  forbids ;  that  their  cells 
are  properly  warmed  and  ventilated ;  that  the  convicts  are,  in  all  things,  whether 
within  or  without  the  walls,  humanely  treated ;  and  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to 
the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  4887.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall,  on  receiving  notice  from  the  physician 
or  otherwise  that  the  lessee  is  inhumanly  treating  the  prisoners,  or  not  faithfully 
performing  his  duty  as  lessee,  notify  said  lessee  thereof;  and  on  his  failure  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  lease,  or  to  treat  the  convicts  humanely,  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  warranted  by  law  to  remedy  such  wrong  or  neglect. 

Sec.  4t993.  The  male  and  female  convicts  shall  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other.  Each  convict  shall  be  lodged  at  night  in 
an  apartment  separate  from  all  others,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  when  it  may  b^ 
necessary  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital.  The  male  convicts  shall  be  kept  separate 
while  at  work,  unless  in  cases  where  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. 

CAXilFORXIA. 
PENAL  CODE,  1885. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Section  1590.  The  board  ^f  state  prison  directors  of  this  state  shall  require  oi 
every  able-bodied  convict  confined  in  said  prison  as  many  hours  of  faithful  labor,  in 
each  and  every  day  daring  his  term  of  imprisonment,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
rules  and  regnlations  of  the  prison. 

•  4^  »  «  •  •  • 

Sec.  1595.  [Note,  section  21.]  All  convicts  not  employed  on  contracts  may  be  em- 
ployed by  authority  of  the  board  of  directors,  under  charge  of  the  wardens,  and  such 
skilled  foremen  as  ho  may  deem  necessary  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  state, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  or  articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
may  inure  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state ;  and  the  board  of  directors  are  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  snch  tools,  machinery,  and  materials,  and 
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to  diieot  tlie  employment  of  such  skilled  foremeD,  as  may  be  neoeasary  to  c^ory  ost 
the  proTisions  of  this  sectioD,  and  to  dispose  of  the  articles  mannfaotored  and  not 
needed  by  the  state,  for  cash,  at  pnblio  anction  or  otherwise.  If  by  anction,  after 
having  first  given  notice  of  such  sale  by  advertising  the  time  and  plaoe  thereof,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  sold,  in  ten  conseontive  issnes  of  two  or  more 
daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation  published  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  all  articles  so  sold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury,  by  the  warden  of  the  prison,  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  of  said  prison. 

Sec.  1595.  [Note,  section  25.]  After  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out  by  contract  to  any  person, 
copartnership,  company,  or  corporation  by  the  state  board  of  prison  directorsy  nor 
shall  they  let  out  any  such  labor  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundreil*and  ei^tj- 
two,  by  contract  extending  beyond  such  date :  Providedf  That  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  no  skilled  convict  labor  shall  be  let  or  contracted  out  at  a  price  less  than  om 
dollar  per  day  for  each  convict :  Provided  furthery  That  this  sectio  n  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  heretofore  entered  into. 

Sac.  1595.  [Note,  section  28.]  No  officer  or  employ^  of  the  state,  or  contractor  or 
employ^  of  a  contractor,  shall,  without  permission  of  the  board  of  directorsy  mj^ 
any  gijft  or  present  to  a  convict,  or  receive  any  firom  a  convict,  or  have  any  barto  or 
dealings  with  a  prisoner. 

JAILS,  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION,  ETC. 

Section  1597.  [Note,  section  5.]  Persons  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  may 
be  put  to  work  on  the  public  works  and  other  property  of  the  city  and  coonty  of  San 
Francisco,  or  may  be  employed  at  any  other  work,  as  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said 
city  and  county  may  direct.  And  the  said  board  of  supervisors  may,  so  far  as  a  doe 
regard  to  economy  will  permit,  provide  for  the  learning  of  trades  by  persons  whose 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  said  house  of  correction  are  of  sufficient  length,  and  who 
have  the  capacity  requisite  therefor,  and  will  work  industriously  thereat. 

Sbc.  1613.  Persons  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  judgment  of  imprisonment 
rendered  in  a  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  may  be  required  by  an  order  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  works  or  ways  in  the  oonnty. 

Sec.  1614.  The  board  of  supervisors  making  such  order  may  prescribe  and  enforoe 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such  labor  is  to  be  performed. 


COXiORADO. 
GENERAL  STATUTES,  1883. 

COUNITT  PRISONS,  ETC. 

759.  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  larceny,  or  of 
buying  or  receiving  goods  or  other  things  obtained  by  larceny,  burglary,  or  robbery, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  obtained,  in  all  cased  where  the  money  or  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen,  bought,  or  received,  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

767.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  commissioners  of  the  proper  county  to  furnish 
work  either  in  the  county  jail  or  elsewhere  in  the  county,  of  a  suitable  and  proper 
kind  for  all  persons  convicted  under  this  act,  and  the  said  county  commissioners  shall 
make  and  prescribe  all  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  concerning  tiie 
working  of  said  oonvicts  as  hereinbefore  provided  for ;  and  in  case  the  said  commia- 
•loners  foil  to  provide  differently,  the  county  jail  shall  be  the  place  of  imprisonment. 
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.  938.  .^t  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  prisons,  when  any  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode  of  labor  shall  be  pro- 
Tided,  to  canse  snch  prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  and  annnally  to  account  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for 
tbe  proceeds  of  such  labor ;  and  in  aU  snch  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Jailer, 
with  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  such  Jail  may 
be  situated,  to  provide  labor  for  such  prisoners,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  and  profit- 
jible  so  to  do,  either  inside  of  the  Jail  or  outside  of  its  limits. 

939.  The  keepers  of  said  prisons  shall  respectively  have  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  county  commissioners  of  said  counties,  from  time  to  time  to  cause  such  ei  the 
•convicts  under  their  charge,  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  on  any  of 
the  public  avenues,  streets,  highways,  or  other  works,  quarries  or  mines,  in  the 
-county  in  w^ch  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined,  or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
apon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  keepers  and  the  officers  or 
other  persons  under  whose  directions  such  convicts  shaU  be  placed. 

940.  Whenever  any  convict  or  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  preceding  section,  he  or  they  shall  be  in  the  legal  care  and  custody  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  they  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  he  or  they  shall  be  well 
And  securely  chained  and  secured,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
keepers  legfdly  charged  with  their  custody  shall  firom  time  to  time  prescribe. 

941.  Whenever  any  prisoner,  who  shall  be  sentenced  by  any  of  the  courts  aforesaid 
to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  either,  and  to  be  committed  until  paid,  shall  be  employed 
at  hard  labor,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  each  day's  labor,  and  when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such 
£ne  and  costs  he  shall  be  discharged. 

PENITENTIARY. 

2566.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall  decide  what  improvements  shall  be  made 
in  the  penitentiary,  whether  the  same  shall  be  enlarged,  or  the  erection  or  extensions 
of  the  prison  or  prison  walls,  the  erection  of  workshops  and  other  buildings,  and  im- 
provements: Prifvided,  That  said  commissioners  shall  not  make  any  improvements 
that  will  require  an  expenditure  of  money  in  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
general  assembly  for  that  purpose ;  which  improvements  shall  be  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  warden  upon  the  plans  furnished  by  the  commissioners ;  and 
he  shall  employ  such  a  number  of  convicts  in  making  such  improvements  as  said  com* 
missioners  may  deem  advisable,  and  he  shall  employ  the  remainder  of  the  convicts  in 
auch  labor  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the  penitentiary :  Provided,  however,  That  he 
ehall  classify  the  convicts,  and  if  it  shall  be  more  in  the  interest  of  the  penitentiary 
to  hire  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  to  be  worked  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
warden,  he  may  hire  out  such  labor  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners. 

2576.  The  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  shall  hire  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  the  best  advantage,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  convict  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  to  labor,  without  being  under  the  custody  of  a  guard  or  overseer  of 
the  penitentiary. 

2579.  When  the  labor  of  any  convict  or  convicts  shall  be  hired  out,  the  warden  shall 
•enter  upon  a  book  a  memorandum  of  the  contract,  which  memorandum  shall  show 
the  number  of  convicts  hired  out,  for  how  long,  at  what  wages,  the  name  of  the  con. 
victs,  and  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labor  is  hired. 

2595.  All  male  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  except  such  as  are  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Judgment  of 
conviction,  shall  perform  labor,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  have  been  or  may- 
be prescribed  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
GENERAL  STATX7TE8,   1875. 

STATE  PRISON.    (Title  IX,  Chapter  1.) 

Section  4.  Tlie  warden  ahall  manage  the  prison,  subjeot  to  the  rolea  of  the  diree- 
tors  and  their  written  orders,  and  shall  be  assisted  by  not  exceeding  twelve  offioeo 
and  laen,  to  be  nominated  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  directors,  and  duly  Bwom; 
he  shall  keep  all  the  prisoners  employed  in  saoh  labor  as  the  directors  shall  ordec^ 
during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment ;  and  in  case  they  are  disobedient  oc  dismdsc^, 
or  do  not  faithfully  perform  their  task,  may  put  fetters  and. shackles  on  them,  and 
moderately  whip  them,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  for  any  one  offenoe,  or  oonflxie  them 
in  dark  and  solitary  cells. 

•  •••••  • 

The  warden  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors,  employ  the  prisoners,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  at  a  time,  outside  the  prison  waUs,  within  one  and  a  half  miles  thereoi^ 
under  the  charge  of  some  proper  officer  of  the  prison.  He  shall  provide  f<n'  said 
prisoners  suitable  food  and  clothing,  and  proper  implements  and  materials  for  their 
work,  and  shall  provide  for  the  relief  of  any  sick  or  infirm  prisoner,  and  shall  be  paid 
for  the  same  out  of  the  earnings  of  said  prisoners,  if  sufficient,  and  if  not,  by  the 
state ;  shall  superintend  the  labor  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners ;  act  as  the  general 
agent  of  the  prison,  in  the  purchase  and  sales  therefor,  which  shall  be  for  cash  only. 

Sec.  8.  Every  prisoner,  detained  only  for  the  payment  of  costs,  shall  be  allowed 
for  his  labor  customary  journeyman's  wages  for  like  labor;  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  directors,  he  shall  be  unable  to  pay  said  costs,'  and  has  conducted  well  during  hi» 
confinement,  the  warden  may  accept  the  note  of  such  prisoner,  payable  to  the  state, 
for  the  amount  of  such  costs,  and  discharge  him. 

Sec.  9.  Every  prisoner  held  in  said  prison,  for  non-payment  of  a  fine,  shall  be  al- 
lowed one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  his  labor,  fh}m  the  time  when  his  imprisonment 
for  the  non-payment  of  said  fine  commenced,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden  and 
directors,  he  shall  have  been  submissive  to  the  officers  of  the  prison  during  his  coo- 
finement,  and  conducted  himself  as  a  faithful  prisoner. 

COUNTY  JAILS.    (Title  IX,  Chapter  2.) 

Section  12.  Every  convict  held  only  for  fine  and  costs,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  state's  attorney  for  the  county,  when  the  labor  of  such  convict  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  week  shall  amount  to  said  fine  and  costs,  but  no  convict  shs^ 
be  held  in  Jail  for  the  costs,  if  unable  to  pay  them,  on  any  one  conviction,  more  ^laa 
four  months. 

WORKHOUSES.    (Title  IX,  Chapter  3.) 

Section  1.  Any  town  may  establish  a  workhouse,  and  provide  suitable  buildings  for 
the  confinement  of  ofienders  sentenced  thereto ;  furnish  materials  for  their  work,  di- 
rect the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  manner  and  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  either 
in  or  out  the  workhouse ;  and  make  any  lawful  regulations  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  The  selectmen  shall  be  the  overseers  of  the  workhouse ;  may  appoint,  and 
remove  for  misconduct,  a  master  of  the  same ;  superintend  and  direct  hiniy  as  to  tbe 
management,  labor,  and  food  of  the  prisoners ;  visit  such  workhouse  at  least  once  in 
three  months ;  see  that  the  law  is  duly  executed ;  and  take  care  that  the  prisoners 
are  suitably  provided  for. 
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Sec.  3.  The  master  shall  receiye  all  i>er80ii8  lawftdly  sent  there,  and  keep  them  em- 
ployed in  snch  labor  as  they  shall  be  able  to  perform ;  and  if  any  of  them  shall  refhse 
to  work  in  a  proper  manner,  may  pnt  them  in  close  confinement  nntil  they  shall  obey 
bis  orders,  and,  in  case  of  great  obstinacy  or  perrerseness,  may  reduce  them  to  bread 
and  water  until  they  shall  be  broaght  to  obedience. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  offender  shall  escape  from  the  workhouse  the  master  may  retake 
and  bring  him  back,  and  require  all  necessary  aid  for  that  purpose,  and  when  brought 
back  confine  him  to  his  work  in  such  manner  as  he  may  Judge  necessary,  or  put  him 
in  close  confinement  until  he  shall  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  workhouse ;  and 
for  every  escape  one  month  shall  be  added  to  the  time  for  which  he  was  committed. 

Sec.  5.  Each  town  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  its  prisoners  in  the  workhouse; 
and  if  their  earnings  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  it  it  shall  be  borne  by  the  town,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  prisoners  able  to  pay  it,  and  of  children  and  apprentices,  who  have 
parents  or  masters  able  to  pay  it,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  paid  by  them ;  and  the 
master  of  each  workhouse  shall  account  to  the  overseers,  once  in  six  months,  for  the 
expense  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  labor  and  earnings  of  the  prisoners;  and  if  any 
persons  committed  .to  the  workhouse  are  not  able  to  work  they  shall  be  properly 
taken  care  of,  if  possessed  of  estate,  at  their  own  expense,  if  not,  at  the  expense  ol 
the  town  where  they  belong. 

Sec.  10.  The  county  commissioners  may  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  such  workhouse,  and  shall  direct  as  to  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the 
prisoners,  and  the  discipline  to  be  enforced  therein. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person,  liable  to  be  committed  to  any  town  workhouse,  may  be 
sentenced  to  be  committed  to  the  town  workhouse,  if  any  there  be  in  such  U>wu,  or 
to  the  county  workhouse,  or  to  the  common  jail  in  the  county,  and  where  there  are 
two  such  jails  in  such  county,  to  either  Jail  which  may  be  a  county  workhouse,  there 
to  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  for  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  and  until  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution and  commitment  shall  be  satisfied ;  and  if  he  shall  be  a  second  time  conviotedy 
he  may  be  confined  for  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  until  such 
costs  of  prosecution  and  commitment  shall  be  satisfied. 


SESSION  LAWS. 

ACTS  OF  1878.    (Chapter  98,  Page  323.) 

Section  1.  The  jails  of  the  several  counties  shall  be  workhouses,  and  are  all  hereby 
established  as  such,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  provide 
work  for  all  persons  who,  after  conviction  upon  any  criminal  charge,  are  confined 
therein. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take 
effect  from  and  after  June  1, 1878. 

[Approved,  March  27,  1878.] 

ACTS  OF  1879.    (Page  26.) 

Section  4.  The  county  commissioners  may  require  all  convicts  to  work  according 
to  their  ability,  permit  other  prisoners,  if  they  desire  it,  to  be  provided  with  materials 
for  work  and  employment,  require  the  deputy  jailer  or  deputy  jailers,  other  officers 
and  employes  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  labor  of  the  prisoners,  prescribe  rules 
for  the  management,  government,  discipline,  and  employment  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Jails  and  jail  buildings  of  their  respective  counties,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
respective  sheriffs  to  enforce  the  same ;  and  said  commissioners  shall  visit  the  jails  in 
their  several  counties  at  least  once  a  month,  examine  into  their  management,  and 
audit  all  accounts  pertaining  to  the  jails. 
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SsG.  IC .  The  sheriff,  deputy  Jailer,  deputy  Jailers,  and  the  county  con 
in  their  respectiye  counties,  shall  have  the  same  power  in  relation  to  ooitnty  work* 
houses,  that  they  reepeotiyely  hare  under  this  act  in  reference  to  county  Jails. 

[Approved.  March  28,  1879.] 

ACTS  OF  1880.    (Page  19.) 

That  wheDBver  it  shall  be  proposed  to  employ  fifty  or  more  of  the  prisoners  ecmfinad 
in  the  state  prison,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  at  any  trade  or  occupation,  the  direetrai 
of  the  state  prison  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  by  advertising  the  same  in  one 
or  more  of  the  leading  papers  in  each  city  and  town  of  the  state  having  over  tea 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  less  than  once  each  week  for  the  period  of  ijc^or  weeks  be- 
fore employing  said  prisoners,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  effect  of  such  proposed  em- 
ployment upon  the  interest  of  the  state,  the  moral  and  physical  eondition  of  the 
prisoner,  and  upon  free  labor ;  and  said  directors  shall  give  a  hearing  to  all  wlio  maj 
wish  to  be  heard  in  the  matter,  and  if  it  shall  appear  upon  such  inquiry  that  such 
proposed  employment  will  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  or  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner,  or  will  seriously  iigure  the  citisens 
of  this  or  any  other  state  engaged  in  such  proposed  trade  or  occupation,  it  shall  be 
prohibited.    [Approved,  March  25, 1880.] 

DAKOTA, 
CODES,  1883.— POLITICAL  CODE. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Chapter  Lm,  Part  I.) 

Section  35.  Hard  labor, — ^AU  convicts  sentenced  to  punishment  of  hard  labor  in 
said  prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  territory.  Ko  com- 
munications shall  be  allowed  between  them  and  any  person  without  the  prison,  exoq^ 
under  supervision  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  prison.  They  shall  be  eonfijied  in 
separate  cells  at  night-time,  and  in  day-time  all  intercourse  between  them  shall  be 
prevented  as  far  as  practicable.  AU  communication  between  male  and  female  con- 
victs shall  be  prevented.    (Sess.  Laws,  1881,  chap.  104,  section  35.) 

Sec.  44.  Employing  oon/victa  outside  prison, — If  the  warden  shall  at  any  time  deem  ii 
for  the  interest  of  the  territory,  he  may  employ  the  convicts  outside  the  prison  yszd 
in  quarrying  or  getting  stone  from  and  cultivating  the  prison  farm,  or  in  doing  any 
work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  regular  business  of  the  instita- 
tion ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  warden  shall  detail  such  force  £rom  the  prison  poliee 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  watch  and  guard  them,  and  in  case  any  convict  en. 
ployed  outside  the  prison  yard  shall  escape,  he  shall  be  deemed  as  having  escaped 
from  the  prison  proper :  Provided^  however,  That  the  warden  shall  be  held  responmble 
for  the  escape  of  any  prisoners  through  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  himself  or  anj 
of  his  subordinates.    (Id.,  section  44.) 

Sec.  53/  Leasing  prison  labor. — The  warden  is  authorized  and  empowered,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  prison,  to  lease  from 
time  to  time  the  labor  of  such  portion  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  together  vitii 
such  shop  room,  machinery,  and  power  as  may  bo  necessary  for  their  proper  employ- 
ment, to  such  persons,  for  such  purposes  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  for 
such  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years  at  any  one  time,  as  he  shall  doom  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  territory  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  (iii.,  eeo- 
Uon  53.) 

Sec.  54.  In  all  contracts  certain  rights  reserved, — ^In  every  contract  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  herein  conferred,  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  directors  of  said  prison 
and  to  the  warden,  and  each  and  every  of  his  subordinates,  full  power  and  authority  to 
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pMTanfe^te  demanding  or  imposition  of  nnasnal  or  severe  labor,  or  labor  whereby  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  oonvicts  may  be  impaired  or  Jeopardized ;  and  the  said  warden 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  all  needful  rules  for  the  gOTernment  and  oondaot  of 
all  contractors,  their  overseers  and  agents,  in  their  relations  to  the  convicts,  and  may 
t^uire  summary  dismissal  of  any  iodlvidual  employed  by  any  contractor  in  said 
prison  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  presence  or  conduct  of  such  individual  is 
prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  welfare  of  the  convicts.  (Id.,  sec- 
tion 64.) 

Sec.  58.  Convict  labor ,  how  let — Before  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  leasing 
of  convict  labor,  the  warden  shall,  by  public  advertisement,  invite  sealed  proposals 
for  the  hiring  of  such  labor,  shop  room,  machinery,  and  power.  Such  advertisement 
shall  specify  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  such  proposals  will  be  opened  and 
considered,  and  there  shall  be  reserved  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  that  may  be 
made.    (Id,,  section  58.) 

Note.— The  foregoing  sections  relate  to  the  penitentiary  at  Sioox  Falls,  Dak.,  and  similar  provi- 
•ions  were  enacted  relative  to  the  penitentiary  at  Bismarck,  Dak.,  by  Special  Laws  1883,  chap.  30, 
as  amended,  Special  Laws  1888,  chap.  31. 

(Chaptbr  LIU,  Part  II.) 

Section  49.  Beward  for  good  (e^vior.— Whenever  any  convict,  by  continued  good 
behavior,  diligence  in  labor  or  study,  or  otherwise,  shall  surpass  the  general  average 
of  convicts,  he  may  be  compensated  therefor,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  upon 
the  recommendation  in  writing  of  the  directors,  either  by  diminishing  the  period  of 
his  confinement  or  by  payment  of  money,  or  both.  (Special  Laws  1883,  chap.  30,  as 
amended.  Special  Laws  1883,  chap.  31,  section  49.) 

CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURB. 

SBcnox  640.  Imprisonment  at  hard  (a(or.— Whenever  any  person  shall  be  confined  in 
any  Jail  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  any  court,  if  such  sentence  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  that  he  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  such  person 
shall  be  confined,  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  suitable  tools  and  materials  to  work 
with,  ify  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  sheriff,  the  said  convict  can  be  profitably  employed, 
either  in  the  Jail  or  yard  thereof,  and  the  expense  of  said  tools  and  materials  ^all  be 
defrayed  by  the  county  in  which  said  convict  shall  be  confined,  and  said  county  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  earnings.  And  the  said  sheriff,  If  in  his  opinion  the  said  convict 
can  be  more  profitably  employed  outside  of  said  Jail  or  yard,  either  for  the  county 
or  for  any  municipality  in  said  county,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  so  employ  said  convict 
either  in  work  on  public  streets  or  highways,  or  otherwise,  and  in  so  doing  he  shall 
take  all  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  said  convict's  escape,  by  ball  and  chain,  or 
otherwise,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  such  employment,  after  paying  all  ex* 
penses  incident  thereto,  may  be  retained  by  said  sheriff  as  his  fees  therefor,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  proper  county,  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund;  and  when  a  convict  is  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  non-payment  of  a  fine, 
he  may  be  employed  by  said  sheriff  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  as  provided  in  said  sec- 
tion six  hundred  and  forty ;  and  in  case  any  convict  employed  outside  of  the  Jail  yard 
shall  escape,  he  shall  be  deemed  as  having  escaped  from  the  jail  proper.  (Sess.  Laws, 
1879,  chap.  36,  section  1.) 

Sbo.  640a.  When  marshal  shall  superintend  Za6or.— When  the  imprisonment  is  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  any  court,  police  court,  police  magistrate  of  an  incorporated 
city  or  town,  for  the  violation  of  any  ordinance,  by  law  or  other  regulation,  the  mar- 
shal shall  soperintend  the  performance  of  the  labor  herein  contemplated,  and  shall 
furnish  the  tools  and  materials,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  town  re- 
quiring the  labor,  and  such  city  or  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  its  con- 
victs.   (Id,,  section  3.) 
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Sec.  640(.  Of^oer  may  puniah  oawoid  fwr  cawe. — The  officer  haTing  chailge  of  aar 
ooDTlct  for  the  poriKMe  specified  in  this  chapter  may  use  such  means  as,  and  no  mon 
than,  are  necessary  to  prevent  escape ;  and  if  any  convict  attempt  to  escape,  eit^ 
while  going  from  or  returning  to  the  jail,  or  while  at  labor,  or  at  any  time,  or  if  be 
refose  to  labor,  the  officer  having  him  in  charge,  after  due  inquiry,  may,  to  seeoR 
snch  person  or  to  cause  him  to  labor,  use  the  means  authorized  by  seoticm  eight  of 
this  act:  Prcvidedf  Such  punishment  shall  all  be  inflicted  within  the  Jail  or  jail  ec- 
closure  for  refusal  to  work,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  time  for 
which  the  prisoner  is  sentenced.    {Id.,  section  4.) 

Sec.  640o.  C<kntiot^$  credit  for  labor, — For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  con- 
vict under  the  provisions  thereof,  there  shall  be  credited  on  any  jnd^pnent  for  fiae 
and  costs  against  him  the  sum  of  two  dollars,    (/d.,  section  5.) 

DELAWARE. 

REVISED  CODE,  1852,  AS  AMBX7DBD,  ETC.,  1874. 

JAILS  AND  WORKHOUSES.    (Chapter  LIY.) 

Section  8.  Three  commissioners  of  the  jail  and  workhouse  shall  be  appointed,  m 
provided  in  chapter  eight.  They  shall  meet  at  said  jail,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Aptil, 
and  quarterly  thereafter,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

The  jail  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
jail  and  workhouse,  and  all  persons  connected  therewith ;  for  the  cleanliness  aad 
health  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  employment  of  convicts;  to  order  proper  fuel, or 
bedding;  to  purchase  working  tools  and  materials,  and  fixtures  for  the  workhouse; 
to  erect  such  buildings  or  walls  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  levy  court ;  and  to  dimv 
orders  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  cost  of  the  same,  which  orders  shall  be  paid  as 
other  county  orders.    The  commissioners  shall  be  sworn  as  are  other  public  officen. 

Their  compensation  shall  be  two  dollars  each,  for  each  day's  attendance,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  levy  court,  and  not  to  exceed  five  days  in  each  year. 

Sec.  9.  The  overseer  of  the  workhouse  shall  compel  all  prisoners  convicted  of  any 
crime  deemed  a  felony  (and  may  allow  all  others),  to  work  and  labor  according  to 
their  ability ;  and  the  proceeds,  or  produce,  of  such  labor  shall  belong  to  the  county; 
but  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  prisoners  not  obliged  to  work,  shall,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  materials,  be  applied  to  their  board,  and  any  overplus  shall,  xrpon  tbdr 
discharge,  be  paid  to  them.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  esdi 
prisoner,  so  voluntarily  working.  He  shall  also  keep  a  regular  list  of  all  the  prison- 
ers, their  ages,  time  of  commitment,  conviction,  or  acquittal  and  discharge;  ands 
regular  and  fair  account  of  all  fuel,  bedding,  clothing,  or  other  neceesariea,  and  of 
all  tools,  fixtures,  and  materials,  procured  by  order  of  the  commissioners ;  and  of  sD 
exi>enses,  or  charges,  for  the  maintenance  and  stipport  of  prisoners,  and  of  all  money 
received  by  him  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  labor,  or  otherwise ;  and  shaC 
settle  such  account  with  the  levy  court  annually  in  March,  and  pay  over  any  balaooe 
in  his  hands  to  the  county  treasurer. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  prisoner,  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  a  felony,  shall  refuse  to  work, 
or  neglect  to  perform  his  task  properly,  or  if  any  prisoner  shall  be  disorderly  and 
wilfully  violate  the  rules  established  by  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
the  jail  and  workhouse,  he  may  be  put  in  solitary  confinement,  or  kept  on  bread  and 
water,  until  he  submit  and  obey ;  and  in  case  of  extreme  obstinacy  it  shall  be  lawfal 
for  the  o^rseer,  with  the  consent  of  any  commissioner,  to  inflict  such  moderate  and 
proper  correction  as  the  case  may  require. 

Chapter  CXXXIH. 

Section  6.  If  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  felony,  and  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  a  part  of  the  punishment,  or  shall  be  sentenced,  for  any 
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miiidemeaiior.  to  iinprUonment  for  a  term  exceeding  three  months,  it  shall  be  lawfol 
for  the  sheriff,  or  jailor,  to  keep  snch  person  employed  at  labor  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  or  in  any  building  or  yard  connected  therewith ;  and  the  profits  of  such  labor 
shall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  county. 

Bat  a  person  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  shall,  during  such  term,  l«  kept 
entirely  secluded,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work. 

SESSION  LA^VSrS. 
ACTS  OF  1881.    (Chapter  550.) 

Sbction  1.  The  governor  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  contract  with  the  proper  authorities  of  any  other  state  of 
tbe  United  States  for  the  custody,  maintenance,  discipline,  medical  attendance,  cloth- 
iDg,  and  transportation  of  all  or  so  many  of  the  oonyiots  now  in  any  of  the  Jails  of 
this  state,  and  of  such  also  as  may  be  hereafter  sentenced  for  a  term  of  six  month's  or 
longer,  as  the  court  may  deem  proper  to  be  sent :  Provided^  That  no  exx>ense  shall 
accrue  to  this  state  in  consequence  of  any  such  contract,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sbc.  2.  Hereafter,  and  while  any  contract  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  is  in  force, 
the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  in  passing  sentence  of  imprisonment  upon  any  con- 
vict, sentence  such  convict  for  snch  imprisonment  directly  to  such  state  prison  or 
penitentiary  as  may  have  been  provided  for  in  any  snch  contract. 

Ssc.  7.  Should  the  govempr,  from  any  cause,  be  unable  to  make  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  convicts,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  then  the  levy  courts  of  the  respective  counties,  directly  or  by  committees  thereof, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  hire  out  said  convicts  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms  for  their  county,  or  to  employ  them  upon  the  roads  or  any  public  works 
Providedf  The  same  can  be  done  without  endangering  the  escape  of  the  convicts. 
•  «  •  •  «  #  * 

[Approved,  April  8,  1881.] 

DISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBIA, 

UNITZID  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  1873-75. 
JAIL. 

'  Sbction  1086.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Jail  may  be  employed  at 
such  labor,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  district,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  any  such  person. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Sbction  1100.  Whenever  a  suitable  penitentiary  shall  be  erected  in  the  district  and 
completed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General 
to  cause  to  be  transferred  to  such  penitentiary  all  persons  who  shall  then  be  impris- 
oned outside  of  the  district,  under  sentence  of  any  court  of  the  district. 

Sec.  1101.  The  penitentiary  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of 
such  persons  as  may  be  convicted  of  offences  punishable  with  imprisonmenlMnd  labor, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  district. 

Sbc.  1102.  The  President  shall  annually  appoint  five  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
district  to  be  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,  who  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  1  heir  appointment. 
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Sbc.  1109.  The  inspectors  shall  direct  in  what  labor  the  conviots  shall  b«iM^lsyM, 
sobject  to  the  provisions  of  section  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Src.  1110.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  so  to  manage  the  affiuis  of  the 
]>enitentiary,  if  it  be  possible,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  oonviot«  abMil  par 
all  the  expenses  of  the  penitentiary,  and  more;  bnt  nothing  contained  in  this  sectMc 
shall  prevent  the  inspectors  fh>m  employing  the  convicts  in  labor  for  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  1111.  It  shall  b€$  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  prepare  a  system  of  rales  and  reg- 
ulations minutely  providing  for  the  discipline,  health,  and  cleanliness  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  hours  of  labor,  meals,  and  confinement,  the  government  and  behavior  of 
the  officers  and  convicts,  so  as  best  to  carry  into  effect  the  proviaioofi  of  this  chap- 
ter; and  they  shall  take  care  that  such  rules  and  regulations  are  made  known  to  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  and  the  convicts,  and  that  the  strictest  obedience  is  paid  thereto. 

Skc.  1125.  The  warden  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  employ  the  conviots  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  be  made  as  the  War  and  Kavr 
Departments  shall  direct ;  orders  for  which  shal  Ibe,  by  said  Departments,  given  to  the 
warden  from  time  to  time  upon  his  request;  the  shoes  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment ordering  the  same  at  the  customary  rate  for  shoes  of  like  quality. 

Ssa  1126.  The  following  are  prison  regulations : 

Fir$i,  Each  convict,  immediately  upon  being  received  into  the  penitentiary,  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  shall  have  the  hair  cat  close : 
and  the  warden  and  other  officers  shall  take  the  strictest  precautions  to  goard  against 
the  introduction  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  from  the  persons  or  ^lo^hing 
of  such  convicts ;  which  precautions  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  regulate 
and  prescribe  in  their  by-laws. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  « 

Third,  Every  convict  shall  be  confined  singly  in  a  separate  oell  at  night,  and  at  sncb 
times  of  the  day  as  he  may  be  unemployed  in  labor,  except  at  such  hours  and  places  as 
may  be  specially  assigned,  by  the  rules  of  the  penitentiary,  for  religions  or  other  in- 
struction, or  for  meals,  or  when  transferred  to  the  infirmary  on  account  of  sickness^ 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  physician. 

Fourth,  The  male  and  female  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiary  shall  be  kepi,  and 
shall  labor,  wholly  separate  and  apart  from  each  other. 

•  ««•«•  • 
Eighth.  They  shall  be  kept,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  age,  health,  sex. 

and  ability,  to  labor  of  the  hardest  and  moat  servile  kind,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  nnifc^m 
in  its  nature,  and  of  a  kind  where  the  work  is  least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  obstinacy,  or  the  materials  to  be  injured,  stolen,  or  destroyed. 

•  #  «  ♦«  ■f  •  • 
Tenth,  They  shall  be  made  to  labor  diligently,  in  silence,  and  with  strict  obedience. 

NOTB.— The  foregoing  laws  concerning  the  penitentiAry  (except  sections  1100  and  1125)  were  pisii  i1 
in  1820«  and  a  penitentiary  building  was  erected  and  was  operated  thereunder  until  1663,  when  it  wit 
taken  by  the  United  States  for  military  purposes.  An  act  of  January  16, 1863,  provided  that  then- 
after  criminals  oonTioted  of  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  should  be  conflned 
in  a  suitable  prison  in  a  convenient  state  where  they  would  be  employed  at  labor,  etc 

The  sixth  section  of  that  act  is  now  incorporated  as  section  1100  of  the  Berised  Statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

WEBBB  DIGEST,  1868. 

ASYLUM  AND  WORKHOUSE.    (Paqb  24.) 

2.  *  *  *  The  commissioners  (a)  are  to  confine  themselres  to  the  power  vested  in 
them  by  this  corporation,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  fundamental  prinoiple^  that  employ- 
ment must  be  proTided  for  all  persons  in  the  asylum  capable  of  any  speoies  of  labor; 

a  Of  the  asylum  and  workhouse. 
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•nd  in^^i^^r  to  carry  into  effect  this  principle,  they  are  hereby  aathorixed  to  apply 
«ny  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  corporation  for  the  asyloni,  to  pnrohase 
raw  materials,  machinery,  tools  and  implements. 


FliOBIDA* 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS,  1881. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS.    (Chapter  47.) 

SxcnoN  1.  The  board  of  county  conmiissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state 
may  employ  all  persons  imprisoned  in  the  Jails  of  the  several  counties  in  this  state, 
under  sentence  upon  conviction  for  crime,  or  for  a  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs  im- 
posed upon  conviction  for  crime,  at  labor  upon  the  streets  of  incorporated  cities  or 
towns,  upon  the  roads,  bridges,  and  public  works  in  the  several  counties.where  they 
are  so  imprisoned,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  their  safekeep- 
ii^S>  government,  and  discipline  while  so  employed. 

Ssc.  2.  All  convicts  employed  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall 
not  be  required  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  shall  receive  a  credit  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  day,  with  subsistence,  for  such  labor,  which  shall  be 
credited  on  the  amount  of  fine  and  costs  charged  against  them. 

Sxc.  3.  Every  male  person  convicted  of  any  offence  ih  a  Justice's  court,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail,  or  imprisoned  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
fine  or  costs  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  be  employed  at  such  manual 
labor  as  may  be  directed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county,  in  or  upon  any 
buildings,  yards,  streets,  roads,  bridges,  or  public  works  of  any  Idnd  within  their 
county,  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  exceed  ten 
hours'  labor  in  each  twenty-four  hours;  and  any  person  imprisoned  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  any  fine  or  costs  shall  be  credited  on  aooount  thereof  with  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  day's  labor  so  performed,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  subsistence. 

Sec.  4.  The  county  conmiissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  hire  out,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
may  deem  advisable,  any  and  all  persons  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence  and  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  in  the  county  Jail,  for  any  time  during  the  period  of  such  con- 
finement, and  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury :  Provided,  That  no  such  convict  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  in  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Ssc.  5.  When  any  person  is  confined  in  the  county  Jail  under  sentence  to  pay  a  fine, 
such  person  may  be  hired  out  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  contract  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  each  [[such]  fine. 

Ssc.  6.  No  contractor,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  have  the  right  to 
chain  or  shackle  the  prisoner  so  hired. 

STATE  PRISON.    (Chapter  189.) 

SscnoK  1.  A  state  prison  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  such  a  nuumer  as 
may  be  fixed  by  law.  Provisions  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  Juvenile  offenders,  and  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  establish  a  home  and  workhouse  for  common  vagrants. 

Ssa  2.  The  governor,  through  the  acljutant-general,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
establish  a  state  prison  for  the  safekeeping  and  punishment  of  convicted  criminals, 
in  which  they  shall  be  securely  confined,  employed  at  hard  labor;  and  governed  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  all  offenders  convicted  before  any  court  of  this  state, 
or  any  court  of  the  United  States  held  within  the  state  of  Florida,  and  sentenced  ao- 
eording  to  law  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  labor  therein :  Provided,  The 
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provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sentence  or  pnniflfaaiieDtof 
prisoners  now  confined  in,  or  heretofore  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in,  the  state  pern- 
tentiary  by  any  of  the  coorte  of  this  state,  or  any  court  of  the  United  Statee  bdd 
within  the  state  of  Florida ;  and  the  word  penitentiary,  whenever  the  same  is  osed 
in  any  of  the  acts  of  this  state  as  a  place  of  ponishnment  for  crime,  shall  be  era- 
stmed  to  mean  to  refer  to  the  state  prison. 

Sec.  3.  The  oversight,  management,  and  control  of  the  state  prison  shall  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions. 

Sbc.  21.  All  necessary  means  shall  be  used  by  the  adjutant-general,  and  such  pim- 
ishments  as  may  be  needful  shall  be  adopted  to  maintain  order,  enforce  obedience 
and  discipline,  suppress  insurrection,  prevent  escapes,  and  compel  the  performance 
of  labor ;  but  no  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  prisoner, 
and  no  punishment  injurious  to  the  mind  or  body  of  the  prisoner  shall  be  permitted, 
nor  shall  the  prisoner  be  compelled  to  labor  without  food. 

Sec.  22.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  shall  be  constantlj 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but  no  prisoner  shall  be  compelled  to  labor 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  all  prisoners,  except  siioh  as  may  be  on  the  disabled 
list,  or  in  solitary  confinement,  shall  labor  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Sec.  37.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  state  of  Florida  may  enter  into  contracts  wita 
any  person  or  persons  for  the  labor,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  any  or  all  i>er80iu 
sentenced  to  or  confined  within  the  state  prison,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  most 
advanta^^us  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  health  and  safe 
custody  of  the  prisoners.  Such  contracts  may  be  made  for  a  term  of  years  not  ex- 
ceeding four,  and  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  worked  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  on 
any  day,  and  no  labor  shall  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Such  contracts  may  pro- 
vide for  surrendering  the  control  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  to  the  person  far  pa- 
sons  contracting  for  their  labor,  subject  to  snch  supervision  of  the  adjntant-general 
as  is  herein  provided  for,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  state  to  such  person  or  peoons 
such  sum  of  money  for  taking  such  prisoners  on  such  contracts  as  may  be  deemed 
advantageous  to  the-interests  of  the  state,  which  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  by  ib» 
treasurer  of  the  state  upon  the  warrant  of  the  oomptroUer,  endorsed  by  the  govenior, 
but  such  warrant  shall  not  be  drawn  by  the  comptroller,  except  upon  the  order  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions,  and  the  prisoners  contracted  for  may  be 
used  or  employed  at  any  point  in  the  state  of  Florida,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

contract. 

•  «  «  •  -    •  •  • 

Sec.  40.  Such  contractor  or  contractors  shall  have  full  and  complete  power  to  con- 
trol and  discipline  such  prisoners  and  to  maintain  order  among  and  enforce  obedience 
itom  the  same,  and  to  suppress  insurrection,  prevent  escapes,  and  compel  the  per- 
formance of  labor,  and  to  punish  the  prisoners  for  any  violation  of  rules,  regulatioDS, 
or  discipline,  but  no  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  pris- 
oner, nor  any  punishment  injurious  to  mind  or  body. 

•  #  •  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions  to 
prescribe  the  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  including  bedding  and  blankets,  which 
shall  be  fnmished  the  prisoners  by  contractors. 

GEORGIA. 

CODE«  1882. 

THE  PENITENTIARY,  (a) 

Section  4775.  I^ftor.— Except  on  Sunday,  and  when  confined  in  their  cells,  the  pri§- 
oners  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  age,  health, 

a  At  present  tLe  oonyiots  are  farmed  out,  and  the  officers,  except  prinoipsl  keeper,  diachArged,  asi 
he  performs  the  doliy  of  inspector,  under  A.ote  of  1871-72,  page  24. 
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and  ability,  and  they  shall  be  so  arranged  at  labor  as  to  be  nnder  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  assistant,  or  one  of  the  overseers,  as  fiar  as  practicable ;  and  no  intercourse 
between  convicts  shall  be  allowed,  except  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  work  on  which 
they  are  engaged. 

Sbc.  4776.  H(ntr9  of  labor. ^The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  regulated  by  the  length  of 
the  day,  allowing  not  more  than  forty  minutes  for  meals. 

Sbc.  4777.  Garden, — A  garden  shall  be  attached  to  the  penitentiary  and  worked  by 
the  convicts,  the  vegetables  to  be  for  their  use. 

Sec.  4813  a.  Convicts  to  be  Uasody  eto,^The  governor  of  the  state  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  farm  or  lease  said  convicts  when  discharged  from  the  operations 
of  said  hirings  or  leasings  and  existing  contracts  for  the  space  of  time  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  to  one  or  more  companies,  as  in  his  Judgment  will  best  subserve  the 
interest  of  the  state,  or  association  of  persons,  which  shall  be  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  lease  or 
Mring  for  said  term  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  considerations  as  shall  be  agreed 
npon  with  said  company  by  the  governor.  Said  company  shall  give  bond  and  good 
eeoority  to  the  governor  of  this  state,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  for  a  faithful  compliance  with  their  contracts ;  but,  if  there  be  more  than  one 
oompany,  the  amount  of  said  bond  to  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  in 
each  case  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  convicts  that  each  may  get :  Providedy  That 
the  aggregate  oi  said  bonds  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
the  lease  or  hiring  to  be  made  the  governor  shall  require  all  necessary  stipulations 
and  arrangements  to  be  m^e  by  said  company  for  the  humane  treatment  of  the  con- 
victs entrusted  to  them  for  their  security  and  proper  management,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  for  the  control  of  convicts,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  consistent  with  the  working  of  said  convicts  by  said  company ;  but  no  lease  or 
hiring  may  be  made  which  shall  not  relieve  the  state  from  all  expense,  except  the 
salary  of  the  principal  keeper,  physician,  and  chaplain. 

Ssc.  4813  c  Place  and  manner  of  keeping  oonviote, — The  governor  of  the  state,  in 
accordance  with  the  power  reserved  under  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  require 
said  company  to  procure,  at  their  own  expense,  a  suitable  site  or  place,  being  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  if  practicable,  and  if  not,  some  otl^er  suitable  place,  to  be  determined 
by  the  governor,  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  and  at  their  own  expense  erect,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  governor  and  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  there,  suitable 
convenient,  safe,  healthy,  and  commodious  prisons,  barracks,  hospitals,  guardhouses 
and  all  other  dwellings  necessary  for  the  ^kfekeeping  and  comfort  of  the  convicts 
under  its  care  and  control,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  penitentiary  of  this  state. 
From  this  prison  such  convicts  as  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  physician  (to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  reside  at  such  place  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  as  may  be  selected  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  having  in  view  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  said  physician,  and  also  visit,  prescribe 
for,  and  attend  such  diseased  and  sick  persons  as  he  can— but  such  physician  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  attend  sick  or  diseased  convicts  away  from  the  penitentiary,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  nursed  and  furnished  medical  attendance  by  the  lessees  at  their  own  expense, 
and  who  shall  in  every  case  furnish  all  medicine  and  nurses  required  by  the  physi- 
cian—at a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  be  paid  by  the  state  of  Georgia) 
are  adjudged  competent  to  labor  on  roads,  canals,  mines,  quarries,  and  making  brick, 
may  be  taken  out  and  employed  by  said  company  as  said  company  may  contract  to 
perform  and  labor  upon  within  the  limits  of  this  state;  but  convicts  for  long  terms— 
for  life  and  periods  of  five  years  or  more— when  so  adjudged  fit,  by  said  physician,  for 
hard  and  physical  labor,  must,  if  possible,  be  employed  in  mining,  and  the  residue  of 
the  convicts  held  and  controlled  by  said  company,  meaning  thereby  those  not  engaged  in 
working  on  mines,  canals,  roads,  quarries,  and  making  brick,  must  be  kept  at  said 
place  or  site,  known  as  the  penitentiary,  and  there  employed  open  such  works  as  are 
consistent  with  their  health,  age,  sex,  and  strength;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
16261  LAB 34 
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sliaU  preyent  the  lessees  from  using  in  farm  labor  at  the  place  or  plaoes  when  t^ 
penitentiary  is  located,  upon  their  own  land,  tiny  and  all  convicts  who  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  working  npon  roads,  canals,  mines,  quarries,  and  making  brick.  In  the  per 
formance  of  labor  by  either  class  of  conTicts  there  shall  be  snoh  regolations,  reetrietioDa, 
and  arrangements  made  by  the  governor  and  said  company,  to  be  enforced  by  tbe 
governor  of  this  state,  which  will  associate  only  persons  convicted  of  crimes  of  mon) 
turpitude,  which  shall  regard  the  conditions  of  the  sexes  and  age  of  convieta  and 
ability  to  labor.  All  rules  and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  reform  of  tbe 
convicts  which  the  governor  may  prescribe  shall  be  faithfully  observed.  To  aid  thift 
reform  the  governor  of  the  state  shall  appoint  a  chaplain  to  the  penitentiAiy,  at » 
salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  Said  chaplain 
shall  reside  on  said  island  or  place  where  the  penitentiary  is  located,  and  whoee  duty 
it  shall  be  to  aid  in  reforming  the  moral  character  of  the  convicts,  who  shall  reeeiTe 
from  benevolent  societies  and  charitable  persons  and  institutions  Biblee  and  other 
books  tracts,  papers,  etc.,  and  distribute  them  amongst  the  convicts  under  saperris- 
ion  o^  ^he  lessees. 

COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

SFCnoN  4814.  Convicts,  how  disposed  o/.—In  all  cases  where  persons  are  convicted  of 
misdemeanor,  and  sentenced  to  work  in  the  chain  gang  on  the  public  works,  or  pub- 
lic roads,  or  when  such  persons  are  confined  in  Jail  for  non-payment  of  fines  imposed 
for  such  misdemeanor,  the  ordinary  of  the  county,  and  where  there  is  a  board  of  ochii- 
missioners  of  roads  and  revenue  of  the  county,  then  said  board  of  commissioners,  and 
in  those  counties  where  there  is  a  county  jadge,  then  the  said  county  Judge,  where 
such  conviction  was  had,  or  where  such  convicts  may  be  confined,  may  place  snob 
convicts,  in  the  county  or  elsewhere,  to  work  upon  such  public  works  of  the  county, 
in  chaingangs,  or  otherwise,  oi  hire  out  such  convicts,  upon  such  terms  and  restne- 
tions  as  may  subserve  the  ends  of  justice  and  place  such  convicts  under  such  guards 
as  may  be  necessary  for  their  safekeeping. 

Ssc.  4815.  Provision  for  safeksepingy  etc, — [The  said  ordinary  shall  have  power,  aad 
is  required,  to  provide  suitable  places  for  the  safekeeping  of  such  convicts,  to  make 
provision  for  their  support  by  the  county,  to  employ  such  overseers,  or  guards^  or 
both,  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  safekeeping,  and  for  their  constant  and  diligent 
employment  upon  the  public  works ;  and  shall  also  have  power  to  hire  out,  or  bind 
out,  such  convicts  to  contractors  on  the  public  works,  or  to  individuals,  upon  sueh 
bonds  and  restrictions  as  shall  subserve*  the  ends  of  Justice.  And  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  this  section,  any  two  or  more  counties,  by  said  ordinaries,  may  combine, 
keep,  and  work  together,  such  convicts,  on  such  terms,  and  upon  such  public  wo^» 
anywhere  in  this  state,  as  they  may  agree  uponO 

Sbo.  4816.  Employed  hy  governor,  tofceit.— [When  convicts  cannot  be  kept  and  eoi- 
ployed  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  the  said  ordinaries  may  turn  them  over 
to  the  governor  of  the  state,  to  be  employed  by  him  upon  such  public  works  in  the 
state  as  he  may  deem  best.  And  upon  notice  being  given  to  the  governor  by  sodi 
ordinaries  of  their  desire  to  turn  over  such  convicts,  he  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisa- 
ble, refuse  to  receive  them ;  but  should  he  deem  it  advisable  to  receive  them,  he 
shall  immediately  send  a  guard  for  such  convicts.] 

Sec.  4817.  How  to  he  employed. — [All  convicts  sentenced  to  labor  on  the  pnblie 
works,  and  turned  over  to  the  governor,  shall  be  diligently  employed  by  him  at  labor 
upon  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  or  upon  such  other  public  works  or  lis- 
provements  as  he  may  Judge  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  and  as  shall  best 
subserve  the  ends  of  justice.] 

Sso.  4821  a.  Convicts,  how  hired  out.^When  any  i>erson  is  convicted  of  any  erime 
or  misdemeanor,  the  punishment  whereof,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court 
under  the  law,  is  fine,  or  fine  and  costs,  or  costs  with  an  alternative  imprisonment 
for  a  certain  term  in  default  of  payment,  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  such  convict  to  Mie 
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himself  or  herself  to  any  citizen  of  this  state  who  pays  the  amoont  of  said  sentence, 
for  said  prescribed  term,  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties  in  the 
presence* of,  and  with  the  written  approval  of,  the  presiding  jndge ;  which  agreement 
shall  express  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  performed,  and  the  place  of  performance  ;  and 
when  thus  executed,  expressed  and  approyed,  shall  be  entered  on  the  minates  of  the 
oonrt. 

Sso.  4821  b,  BelaHoru  9u$tained  hp  the  i>ar(ie9.— During  the  term  of  said  hiring, 
said  hirer  shall  sustain  to  said  convict  the  relation  of  bail  on  recognizance,  and  if 
8nch  convict,  before  the  expiration  of  such  teroi,  shall  abandon  his  hirer,  or  in  any 
way  substantially  refuse  to  perform  his  said  contract,  he,  the  said  hirer,  shall  have 
the  right  and  power  to  surrender  said  convict,  as  prescribed  by  law  in  cases  of  bail, 
on  recognizance. 

Sbg.  4821  0.  In  $uck  cmm,  convict  taken  before  judgey  etc, — ^When  surrender  shall 
thus  be  made,  the  convict  shall,  by  the  officer  to  whom  surrendered,  be  at  once  taken 
before  the  Judge  of  the  court  wherein  the  sentence  was  passed,  if  in  the  county,  and 
if  not,  then  before  the  ordinary  of  the  county,  who  shall  summanly  hear  the  facts,  as 
in  oases  of  habcM  corpus;  and  if,  after  such  hearing,  he  shall  adjudge  the  convict  in 
iault,  he  shall  remand  him  to  serve  out  so  much  of  the  term  as  may  be  unexpired  from 
the  date  of  his  violation  of  his  contract ;  but  if  the  hirer  is  adjudged  in  fault,  by  ill- 
treatment,  or  the  violation  of  his  contract  or  duty,  said  convict  shall  be  fully  and 
finally  discharged  from  the  penalty  of  such  sentence. 

8bo.  4821  d.  County  chain  gangs. — When  any  county  or  incorporated  city,  town,  or 
village,  having  organized,  or  determined  to  organize,  a  chain  gang,  to  work  misde- 
meanor convicts  on  its  roads,  streets,  or  other  public  works,  such  county  or  municipal 
ooiporation  may  lodge  demands  for  such  convicts  with  the  clerk  of  any  court  having 
jarisdiction  to  try  misdemeanors,  and  such  clerk  shall  file  the  same,  noting  date  of 
receipt  by  him. 

Sec.  4^1  0.  Misden^eanor  convicts,  how  dispoeed  of. — When  any  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor  and  sentenced  to  work  on  the  public  works  in  chain  gangs 
or  otherwise,  such  convicts  shall  be  turned  over  and  delivered  to  the  county  or  munic- 
ipal corporation  having  the  oldea/t  unfilled  demand  on  file  with  the  derk  aforesaid, 
unless  the  county  in  which  such  conviction  is  had  shall  have,  within  its  own  limits, 
an  arrangement  for  working  such  convicts  on  the  public  works  of  the  county,  or  some 
municipid  corporation  thereof,  in  which  case  such  convicts  may  be  retained  and 
worked  in  that  county. 

SESSION  liAWa. 

ACTS  OP  1884-85.    (No.  319,  Pao«  89.) 

SsonoK  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  having  charge  of  chain  gangs,  composed  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  misdemeanor  and  are  working  out  their  sentence,  to  keep  a  book  in  which  shall 
he  entered  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  so  under  his  charge,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  laboring  day  he  shall  record-  opposite  the  name  of  each  their  conduct  during 
that  day,  and  should  it  appear  from  this  book  that  the  conduct  of  any  one  has  been 
good,  and  that  he  has  been  diligent  in  performing  the  work  assigned  to  him,  then 
such  person's  time  of  service  and  confinement  shaU  be  shortened  four  days  in  each  and 
every  month  for  the  time  of  sentence.    [Approved,  October  9,  18S5.] 

IDAHO. 

SESSION  LAWS. 

LAWS  1880-81.     (Page  303.) 

SBonoN  1.  The  penitentiary  building  erected  and  conducted  by  the  Unite4  States,  in 
the  county  of  Ada,  in  this  territory,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  general  penitentiaij 
and  territorial  prison  of  the  territory  of  Idaho,  wherein  shall  be  confined  for  refof 
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mation  and  punishmenty  aod  employed  at  hard  labor,  all  offenders  who  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  convioted  and  sentenced  according  to  law  to  impriflonmmt  in  the 
territorial  prison ;  and  all  persons  convicted  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  this  tetn- 
tory  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  territorial  prison  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  daring  the  term  of  their  confinement,  And  shall  perform  snch  labor  under  sock 
mles  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  governor  of  the  territ^^y,  tbe 
United  States  marshal,  and  the  territorial  treasurer;  and  they  may  make  regrniatioos 
for  working  prisoners  outside  the  prison  walls  between  sunrise  and  sonaet :  Pr^vidtij 
That  the  safekeeping  of  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  endangered  thereby,  and  they  shall 
be  returned  within  the  prison  walls  before  sunset ;  and  the  territory  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  additional  expense  for  guards,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
territorial  prisoners  shall  be  credited  to  the  territory  in  the  monthly  aooonnt  fbr 
keeping  the  prisoners. 

Sbc.  2.  The  governor  and  treasurer  may  contract  and  arrange,  on  the  part  of  the 
territory,  to  and  with  the  United  States,  for  the  reception  and  keeping  of  all  tecri- 
torial  prisoners:  Provided^  That  any  subsisting  contract  or  arrangement  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  act. 

[Approved,  February  10, 1881.] 

LAWS  1884-85.     (Fagb  154.) 

Section  1.  The  governor  and  territorial  treasurer  of  Idaho  territory,  and  one  other 
resident  thereof  that  they  may  select,  are  hereby  appointed  prison  commiasionen  for 
Idaho  territory,  with  power  and  authority  for  (in  behalf  of  this  territory)  the  sals- 
keeping  of,  maintaining,  and  working  of  all  territorial  prisoners  now  under  sentence 
in  this  territory,  and  all  who  may  hereafter  be  sentenced  by  the  conrts  in  this  teni- 
tory  to  labor  in  the  penitentiary  prior  to  March  the  first,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one.  Said  commissioners  shall  have  power  and  auth<»ity  to 
contract  with  the  authorities  of  any  state  or  territory  in  the  United  States  fw  the 
keeping,  maintaining,  and  working  of  the  prisoners  of  the  territory  or  any  part  or 
number  of  them :  Providedf  That  when  a  contract  is  made  in  another  territoiy  or 
state,  that  the  price  or  cost  of  keeping  and  maintaining  of  said  prisoners  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed 
contractors  for  the  labor  of  said  prisoners. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power  and  authority,  after  m^^ng 
contracts  for  keeping,  maintaining,  and  working  territorial  prisoners  under  section 
one  of  this  act,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  all  or  any  number  of  the  territorisl 
prisoners  out  of  the  United  States  penitentiary — situate  in  Ada  county,  Idaho  ter- 
ritory— and  to  provide,  at  the  expense  of  this  territory,  suitable  transportation  and 
guards  for  the  speedy  and  safe  delivery  of  said  prisoners  to  the  prison  or  prisons  when 
contracts  have  been  made  for  their  keeping  and  maintenance. 

Sbc.  6.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Bois^  City  on  the  first  day  of  March,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  and  shall  each  qualify  by  taking  and  subscribing  to  the  usual  oath  of 
office  as  prison  commissioners,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court.  They  shall  then  have  full  power  and  authority  to  contract  in  the  name  of 
Idaho  territory  as  prison  commissioners  for  the  keeping  and  maintaining  and  work- 
ing of  any  or  all  of  the  territorial  prisoners  now  in  the  United  States  penitentiary  in 
Idaho,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  any 
agreement  they  may  think  best  with  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  fiir 
the  use  and  management  of  the  United  States  penitentiary  in  Idaho :  Provided,  If 
said  commissioners  make  arrangements  for  the  use  and  control  of  said  penitentiary, 
they  may  then  keep  all  of  the  territorial  prisoners  in  said  penitentiary,  and  thciy 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  employ  the  necessary  guards,  pure  h  ase  snpplisi^ 
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and  make  all  needful  mlee  and  regulations  for  the  goyemtnent  and  working  of  said 
prisoners,  and  all  cost  and  expense  incurred  therefor  shall  be  audited  by  said  com- 
missioners and  paid  out  of  the  territorial  treasury. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  proyisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed  on  and  after  the  flrst  day  of  April,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five. 

[Approyed,  February  5, 1885.] 

iiiiirNois. 

8TATX7TB8,  1885. 
CRIMINAL  CODE.    (Volumb  I,  Chaptbb  38.) 

1 216.  PdfUshmemt;  value  of  propert^.^Brerj  person  conyicted  of  larceny,  if  the 
property  stolen  exceeds  the  value  of  %Xbf  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
less  than  one,  nor  more  than  ten  years.  If  the  property  stolen  is  of  the  value  of  tl5» 
or  lees,  the  i>erson  convicted  shall  be  confined  in  the  county  Jail,  or  sentenced  to  labor 
in  the  workhouse  of  the  county,  citf ,  or  town,  where  the  conyiction  is  had^  or  on  the 
streets  or  alleys  of  the  city,  or  on  the  public  roads  in  the  county,  or  to  such  labor  un. 
der  the  direction  of  the  sheriff  as  the  county  board  may  provide  for,  not  exceeding 
one  year,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

%  217.  Labor  i»  workhouse  or  on  <trMte.~That  hereafter  any  person  convicted  in  any 
court  of  record,  of  any  misdemeanor  under  the  criminal  code  o  f  this  state,  the. punish- 
ment of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  the  court  in  which  such  cod  viction  is  had,  may,  in  its^ discretion,  instead 
of  committing  to  jail,  sentence  such  person  to  labor  in  the  workhouse  of  any  city, 
town,  or  county,  wher^  the  conyiction  is  had,  or  on  the  streets  and  alleys  of  any  city, 
town,  or  on  the  public  roads  of  the  county,  under  any  street  commissioner,  city  mar- 
shal, or  person  haying  charge  of  the  workhouse,  streets,  or  public  roads  of  such  city^ 
town,  or  county,  or  to  such  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff  as  the  county 
board  may  provide  for. 

11218.  Working  out  fine;  credit  for  day*  e  work. — That  any  person  convicted  of  petit 
larceny,  or  any  misdemeanor  punishable  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  fine  may  be  required  by  the  order  of  the  courts  of  reo  ord,  in  which  the  con- 
viction is  had,  to  work  out  such  fine  and  all  costs,  in  the  workhouse  of  the  city,  town, 
or  county,  or  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  any  city  or  town ;  or  on  the  public  roads  in 
the  county,  under  the  proper  person  in  charge  of  such  workhouse,  streets,  alleys,  or 
public  roads,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar,  and  fifty  one-hundredth  dollars  (fl*^)  pw  day 
for  each  day's  work. 

H  210.  Power  of  keeper, — ^That  any  keeper  of  a  workhouse,  street  commissioner, 
city  marshal,  or  supervisor  of  roads,  or  person  in  whose  keeping  such  conyicted  per- 
son shall  be  placed,  may  provide  for  the  safekeeping  of  such  person,  during  the  time 
such  person  may  be  in  his  charge,  by  providing  balls  and  chains,  and  attaching  them 
to  such  person  at  any  time,  and  may,  if  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such 
prisoner,  confine  him  in  the  county  jail  during  the  night,  and  at  any  other  time  such 
prisoner  cannot  be  kept  at  work. 

(Volume  II,  Chapter  108.) 

STATE  PENITENTIARY  AT  JOLIET. 

%  13.  Food;  labor, — ^They  [the  commissioners]  shall  prescribe  the  articles  of  food 
and  the  qcMmtities  of  each  kind  which  shall  be  provided  for  said  convicts,  and  shall 
determine  the  nrnnber  of  hours  per  day  during  which  said  convicts  shall  be  required 
to  labor.  • 
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IT  25.  Contracting  labor  of  oonviot$,(a)  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commiflsioiliB 
to  advertise  for  sealed  bids  or  proposals,  for  the  hire  of  the  labor  of  the  conTiets  ii 
said  pe^tentiary,  in  such  numbers  and  for  sach  periods  as  they  may  deem  adTisable, 
not  exceeding  eight  years— sach  advertisement  to  be  published  at  least  thirty  days  is 
one  daily  paper  pnblishM  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  one  daily  paper  published  in  the  dty 
of  Cairo,  one  daily  paper  pnblished  in  the  city  of  Saint  Lonis,  and  one  daily  paper 
published  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  specifying  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  thirty  days,  said  commissioners  may  open  said 
bids,  and  enter  into  contracts  for  working  the  convicts  upon  such  branches  of  businen 
as  iu  their  judgment  will  beet  subserve  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  tend  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  convicts.  All  contracts  for  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  be  ^  ven  to  the 
highest  bidder,  if  the  price  bid  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  such  labor 
Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties^  in  such, 
sum  as  the  commissioners  shall  determine,  conditioned  that  in  case  the  bid  is  accepted 
by  the  commissioners,  the  persons  making  the  same  will  execute  a  bond  with  good 
sureties  as  aforesaid,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  contract  on 
their  part,  and  no  bid  or  proposal  shall  be  received  unless  such  bond  shall  accompany 
the  same. 

IT  27.  Mmplojfmmtt  of  labor  not  ^eoMd.— The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  anthoriaed 
to  employ  the  labor  of  any  convicts  [not]  so  hired  out,  in  completing  the  penitentiary 
building,  and  grading  and  improving  the  grounds  within  an4  appurtenant  to  said 
penitentiary,  according  [to]  the  pliuis  and  specifications  heretofore  adopted;  and 
said  commissioners  are  farther  authorized,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  employ  the  labor 
of  any  of  said  convicts,  which,  for  the  time  being,  shall  not  be  hired  out,  upon  any 
other  public  works  or  buildings  which  the  state  may  hereafter  have  in  process  of  oon- 
stmction,  so  far  as  such  work  can  be  advantageously  performed  at  said  penitentiary. 

IF  29.  Tasks;  overwork, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  whenever  they 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  so  make  contracts  for  letting  the  labor  of  convicts,  as  to 
permit  each  convict  who  perforoLs  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  allotted  to  him  each  day  for  a  day's  work,  and  the  time  gained  after 
the  performance  of  such  task  may  be  occupied  in  labor  for  contractors — the  labor  to 
be  at  the  same  rate  the  contractors  pay  the  state  for  the  same  work,  or  at  soch  rats 
not  less  than  that  which  may  be  agreed  upon  between  saidcontrac  tors  and  such  cod- 
viot ;  and  if  any  convict  who  shall  have  performed  overwork,  shall,  for  any  cause, be 
unable  to  perform  full  work  on  any  other  day  or  days,  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
fh>m  his  overwork  earnings  on  that  account.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  is 
immediate  charge  of  the  convicts  to  take  daily  account  of  the  overwork  eamingg  so 
made,  and  return  the  same  to  the  clerk  at  the  end  of  each  month*  The  money  ao 
earned  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  commissioners,  and  shall  be  collected  the  same  as 
money  due  the  state  from  the  contractors ;  a  nd  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  ef 
all  such  moneys  by  whom  earned,  time  when,  amount,  and  to  whom  payable,  shall 
be  kept,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  par. 
pose,  and  they  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  entered  monthly  in  a  pass-book,  whieh 
the  convict  may  keep  for  that  purpose. 

IT  30.  Overwork  fand.^lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  contractor,  at  the  dose  of  eaeh 
month,  to  pay  the  commissioners  the  aggregate  amount  then  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  several  convicts,  for  overwork.  The  commissioners  shall  receive  and  give  a 
separate  receipt  for  said  money.  The  commissioners  shall  open  and  keep  an  account 
with  the  fund,  to  be  denominated  ''The  convicts'  overwork  fund,''  and  each  convict, 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  confinement,  may  draw  from  the  commissioners  his  portion 
of  such  fund.  Such  convict  may  at  any  time,  with  the  approbation  of  the  warden 
draw  from  the  commisBioners  the  amount  due  him,  from  the  said  fund  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  the  purchase  of  books  or  magazines  for  the  ase  o  f  said  convict,  which 
said  books  or  magazines  shall  be  purchased  for  him  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 

a  See  pott  for  conatitatioiial  amendment  abolishing  the  contract  Bystonu 
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warden,  at  the  lowest  cash  price  at  which  they  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers^ 
and  no  commission  shall  be  charged  for  such  purchase ;  but  no  cost  shall  accrae  to  the 
•6tate  for  postage  or  other  expenses  which  may  arise  under  this  section.  ThAjonyict 
may  also,  by  order  of  the  commissioners,  at  any  time,  have  money,  due  him  as  afore- 
said, transmitted  to  his  family  or  friends,  for  their  use  or  to  be  invested  for  him ;  but 
for  any  other  use  the  convict  is  prohibited  from  drawing  money  firom  said  fund  until 
his  discharge. 

IF  45.  Convicts  not  to  labor  outside  the  walls. — That  no  labor  shall  be  performed  by  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  state  in  any  stone  quarry  or  other  place  outside 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary:  Provided,  This  act  shall  not  be  so  as  to  prohibit  such 
labor  being  performed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the  use  of  the  state  by  its  authorized 
agent:  And  provided  further,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  convicts  outside  the  prison  waUs  by  the  warden  and  commissioners, 
in  labor  incident  to  the  business  and  management  of  the  penitentiary :  And  provided 
further.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  afTect  any  existing  contract. 

SOUTHERN  PENTTENTIART. 

IT  62.  Leasing  oonviol  labor.— Th^  convicts  conveyed  from  Joliet  to  said  ''Southern 
Illinois  Penitentiary,''  shall  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  said  penitentiary,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioners  the  labor  of  said  con- 
victs may  be  profitable  to  the  state,  by  leasing  such  labor  to  the  contractor  or  con* 
tractors  for  the  erection  of  said  penitentiary,  and  such  leasing  of  said  convict  labor 
to  said  contractor  or  contractors  may  be  made  by  the  said  commissioners  a  condition 
precedent  in  letting  said  contract  or  contracts.  And  as  soon  as  said  commissioners 
shall  have  made  provision  for  the  comfortable  treatment  and  safekeeping  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  cbnvicts,  to  be  employed  by  said  contractors,  they  shall  certify  that 
fact  to  the  governor,  whp  shall  at  once  order  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  trans- 
fer the  number  of  convicts  required ,  and  deliver  them  into  the  custody  of  the  oommis* 
flioners  of  the  Southern  penitentiary. 

IF  66.  Convict  labor  on  buildings.-~Tha,t  the  oonvictf  c^mmitled  to  the  said  peniten* 
tiary,  be  required  to  labor  on  or  about  any  buildings  necessary  therefor,  in  getting  out 
materials  for  building  such  penitentiary  or  buildings  connected  therewith,  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to 
eo  employ  them. 

REFORM  SCHOOL.    (Volume  II,  Chapter  118.) 

IT  18.  Trustees  may  lease  labor  of  inmates.^Thskt  the  trustees  of  the  state  reform 
flchool  at  Pontiao  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  lease  the  labor  of  the  in- 
mates by  contract  with  parties  who  shall  carry  on  business  and  employ  said  boys 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  institution,  and  at  such  employments  as  are  suited  to  their 
age  and  capacity.  All  contracts  made  for  leasing  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  re- 
form school  shall,  be  approved  by  the  governor  before  such  contracts  shall  be  valid 
and  binding  upon  the  parties.  Said  boys  shall  not  be  compelled  to  labor  more  than 
six  hours  each  day,  nor  more  than  three  hours  without  a  recess  of  at  least  one  hour. 
The  officers  of  the  institution  shall  have  personal  supervision  of  said  boys  while  thus 
employed. 

CONSTITTmONAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  Joint  resolution  wad  passed  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  general  assembly  of  Illinois : 

**  Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  of  representatives  concurring  herein,  That  there  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at 
the  next  general  election  for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  the  following  addi- 
tional amendment  to  the  constitution : 

**  *  Resolved,  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  commissioners  of  any  peni- 
tentiary or  other  reformatory  institution  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  let  by  contract  to 
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any  person  or  persons,  or  corporations,  the  labor  of  any  convict  confined  within  nii 
institution.' " 

The%>regoing  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  lUinoigK 
the  general  election  held  on  the  2d  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1886,  and  waa  adopted, 
the  amendment  having  a  majority  of  19,525  votes,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  574,080. 

INDIANA. 

REVISED  STATUTES,  1881. 

JAIL. 

Sbction  1866.  Male priaonera  in  jail  to  Uibor.—AH  able-bodied  male  prisoners,  sen- 
tenced to  the  county  jail,  while  held  for  punishment,  or  the  non-payment  of  fines  or 
costs,  whether  the  Judgment  also  embraces  imprisonment  or  is  for  a  fine  and  costs 
only,  may  be  put  at  hard  labor  upon  the  public  wharves,  streets,  alleys,  or  other  thor- 
oughfares in  any  city  or  town  in  the  county  where  convicted,  or  upon  any  public 
road  or  highway  therein,  or  upon  any  other  work  or  improvement  for  the  pohlie 
good  or  benefit,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  county  commisBiooflo 
shall  prescribe ;  and  the  sheriff  or  custodian  of  such  prisoners  shall  obey  all  snchmkB 
and  regulations. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Section  1871.  Convict  kept  at  hard  labor, — Whenever  any  person  is  imprisoned  in  the 
state  prison,  he  shall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  therein  during  the  period  for  which  soeh 
person  was  sentenced. 

Sbo.  6138.  Ooiivicte,  luiw  hired, — ^The  convicts  may  be  hired  in  a  ny  number,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  in  any  one  contract^  in  such  manner  as  the  directors,  in  their 
judgment,  may  consider  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  All  ood- 
tractsfor  working  convicts  shall  be  given  fo  the  highest  and  best  responsible  bidder. 
The  directors  shall  cause  such  notice  to  be  given  by  publication  of  the  time  and  place 
of  letting  to  hire  said  convicts,  as  they  may  deem  most  beneficial  to  the  state.  All  cod- 
tractors  shall  be  required  to  give  security  ik>  the  state  for  the  faithful  perfbrmanee 
of  their  contracts,  in  such  amount  as  the  directors,  in  their  judgment,  may  think 
proper.  In  allotting  convicts  whose  labor  is  thus  contracted  for,  the  warden  shiH 
do  it  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  consider  will  give  the  convict  such  knowledge  of  anj 
mechanical  art  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  his  interest  after  his  discharge. 

Sso.  6142.  •  •  •  Hard  labor;  9eparation,^Al\  convicts  shall,  so  far  as  maybe 
consistent  with  their  age,  sex,  and  ability,  be  kept  at  hard  labor,  in  such  manner  as 
the  warden  shall  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  state,  not  inconsistent  with  thie 
act,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
scribe. The  prisoners  shall  be,  at  all  times,  kept  as  much  as  possible  separate,  and 
with  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  employment  will  pe^ 
mit. 

Sbo.  6149.  Ckmviois  outside,— The  directors  of  the  state  prison  situated  in  Claik 
county,  Indiana,  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  convicts  confined,  or  hereafter  to 
be  confined,  in  said  prison,  to  be  employed  outside  the  walls  of  said  prison,  ehopping 
wood  and  timber  for  the  use  of  the  prison,  making  brick,  or  at  other  labor  on  the  land 
owned  by  the  state  a^oining  the  prison,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  any  fields  ec 
grounds  that  maybe  leased  by  the  directors  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vegetable  prod 
nets  for  tl^e  use  of  said  prison. 

THE  FEMALE  REFORMATORY. 

SsonoN  6190.  Employment  and  inetruotion. — ^The  superintendent  of  said  instita^OD 
shall  have  power  to  place  any  girl  committed  to  the  reformatory  department  thereof  at 
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any  employment  for  accoxmt  of  the  institution,  or  otherwise,  and  cause  her  to  be  in- 
stmcted  in  sach  braoohes  of  nsefol  knowledge  as  such  superintendent  may  think 
proper. 

•  •  •  •  •  •         .         • 

WORKHOUSE. 

Section  6231.  Prisanert  kept  at  labor, — ^All  prisoners  and  other  persons  held  in  the 
-workhouse  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  age,  sex,  and  ability,  be  kept 
at  bard  labor  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  deem  most  advan- 
tageous to  such  county,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  such  board  may,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe— 6uch  labor  to  be  performed  in  or  about  the  workhouse,  or  upon 
any  public  wharf,  street,  alley,  highway,  or  thoroughfare  within  the  county,  or  upon 
any  other  work  or  public  improvement  which  such  board  may  deem  for  the  wel£EU*e 
of  the  citizens  of  such  county,  or  at  such  other  labor,  and  in  such  manner,  as  such 
board  may  deem  best.  Such  work  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  and  superyision 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners may  meet,  at  any  time,  and  make  all  proper  orders,  which  shall  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  such  court. 

Sec.  6238.  PunUkment  of  priaonerB.—Anj  person  sentenced  to  or  held  in  the  work- 
house, who,  being  physically  able  to  work,  refuses  to  work,  may  be  subjected  to  physi- 
cal punishment,  under  such  rules  as  the  board  having  control  of  the  workhouse  may 
adopt;  and  may  be  confined  in  solitary  conftnement,  or  fed  on  bread  and  water  only, 
nntil  he  consent  to  work. 

Sso.  6239.  Credit  for  work,— Any  person  held  in  or  committed  to  the  workhouse  fox 
a  failure  to  pay  any  fine  or  costs  shall  be  required  to  work  as  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  credited  on  such  fine  and  costs  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  pei 
day  for  each  day's  irork.  But  if  such  person  refuse  to  work,  then,  for  each  day  he  shall 
so  refuse,  he  shall  not  be'  entitled  to  receive  any  credit,  and  he  may  also  be  punished 
as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

SESSION  LAWS— LAT^S  OF  1885. 

SPECIAL  SESSION.    (Chapter  80.) 

Section  1.  That  hereafter  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  any  specific  article,  or 
to  carry  on  a  definite  line  of  manufacturing  within  the  prisons  in  this  state,  shall  not 
be  given  as  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  any  contract  for  less  than  fifty  men,  and  when 
any  contract  is  in  force  in  which  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  is  a  part  of  the 
conditions  of  such  contract,  if  other  contracts  are  made  for  additional  numbers  of 
men  for  the  same  line  of  work,  the  exclusive  right  in  such  new  contracts  for  additional 
men  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  first  said  pending  con- 
tracts.   [Approved,  April  11,  1835.] 

IOWA. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES,  1880. 

JAILS,  ETC. 

SfionoN  4736.  Any  able-bodied  male  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  not 
over  the  age  of  fifty  years,  now  or  hereafter  confined  in  any  Jail  in  this  state,  under 
the  Judgment  of  any  court  of  record  or  of  any  other  tribunal  authorized  to  imprison 
fbr  the  violation  of  any  law,  ordinance,  by-law,  or  police  regulation,  may  be  required 
to  labor  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  time  of  his  sentence,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  such  court  or  other  tribunal,  when  passing  final  judgment  of  imprisonment, 
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whether  for  non-payment  of  fine  or  otherwise,  shall  have  the  power  to  detennhie^ 
and  shall  determine,  whether  snch  imprisonment  shall  be  at  hard  labor  or  not. 

Sec.  4737.  Snch  labor  may  be  on  the  streets  or  public  highways  on  or  aboat  pnblie 
buildings  or  grounds,  or  at  such  other  places  in  the  county  where  confined,  and  dur- 
ing snch  reasonable  time  of  the  day  as  the  person  having  char^^  of  the  prisoners  may 
direct,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hours  per  day. 

Sec.  473d.  (a)  In  case  the  sentence  be  for  the  Tiolaticm  of  any  of  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  imprisonment  is,  shall  superintend  the  per- 
formance of  the  labor  herein  contemplated,  and  shall  furnish  the  tools  and  materials, 
if  necessary,  to  work  with,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  which  the  convict  is  ooo- 
fined,  and  such  county  shall  be  entitled  to  his  earnings.  Such  labor  shall  be  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  in  accordance  with  such 
•regulations  as  said  board  shall  make,  not  inconsistent  with  section  forty- seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  of  the  code  and  such  labor  shall  not  be  leased. 

Sbc.  4739.  When  the  Imprisonment  is  pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  any  ooort, 
police  court,  police  magistrate,  mayor,  or  other  tribunal  of  any  incorporated  city  or 
town,  for  the  violation  of  any  ordinance,  by-law,  or  other  regulation,  the  marshaJ 
shall  Superintend  the  performance  of  the  labor  herein  contemplated,  and  shall  fur- 
nish the  tools  and  materials,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  town  requir- 
ing the  labor,  and  such  city  or  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  its  convicts. 

Sxc.  4740.  The  ofilcer  having  charge  of  any  convicts  for  the  purpose  specified  la 
this  chapter,  may  use  such  means  as,  and  no  more  than,  are  necessary  to  prev«it  es- 
cape, and  if  any  convict  attempt  to  escape,  either  while  going  from  or  returning  to 
the  Jail,  or  while  at  labor,  or  at  any  time,  or  if  he  refuse  to  labor,  the  officer  having 
him  in  charge,  after  due  inquiry  may,  to  secure  such  person,  or  to  cause  him  to  labor, 
use  the  means  authorized  by  section  forty-seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  thti 
chapter:  Provided,  Such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  within  the  Jail  or  jail  enclosure 
for  refusal  to  work,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  time  for  which  the 
prisoner  is  sentenced. 

Sec.  4741.  For  every  day's  labor  performed  by  any  convict  under  the  provisions 
hereof,  there  shall  be  credited  on  any  Judgment  for  fine  and  costs  against  him,  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  b^iefits  of 
the  law  providing  for  the  liberation  of  poor  convicts,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sheriil^ 
the  Judgment  may  be  satisfied  by  the  labor  of  the  person  as  herein  authorized. 

PENITENTIARY, 

Section  4770.  All  punishment  in  the  penitentiary  by  imprisonment  must  be  by  con- 
finement to  hard  labor,  and  not  by  solitary  imprisonment ;  but  solitary  imprisonment 
may  be  used  as  a  prison  discipline  for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  convicts. 


PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  THE  FOT7RTBBNTH  aSNERAL  AflBTTMBLY. 

(Cedlpter  43.) 

Section  1.  There  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  permanently  established,  at  or  near  the 
stone  quarries,  near  Anamosa,  Iowa,  an  additional  penitentiary,  in  which  convicts 
sentenced  for  life  or  any  term  of  time,  shall  be  confined,  employed,  and  governed, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  14.  Able-bodied  male  persons  hereafter  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  may  be  taken  to  said  quarries  and  additional  peni- 
tentiary, and  there  confined  and  worked  under  the  care  of  said  warden,  as  soon  ss 
suitable  accommodation  has  been  provided  therefor. 

«  As  amended  by  chapter  163,  Laws  of  twenty-first  general  assembly.    Approred,  April  10, 1S88. 
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PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  THE  8IXTBBNTH  OBNERAL  A88BBCBL7. 

(Chaptek  40.) 

Sbction  6.  The  additional  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  (a)  Jones  county)  shall  be  main- 
tained as  a  penitentiary  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  in  which  such  convicts  sentenced  for 
life,  or  any  period  of  time,  as  the  execative  conncil  may  designate,  shall  be  confined, 
employed,  and  goyemed  according  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  connty  of  Lee,  so  far  as 
the  same  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Providedf  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  the  conyict 
labor. 

PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  THE  BIGHTBBNTH  QBNBRAL  A8SBBCBL7. 

(Chapter  149.) 

Section  1.  The  warden,  with  consent  of  the  executive  council,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  make  contracts  for  the  labor  of  convicts  at  the  penitentiary  of 
the  state  at  Fort  Madison,  for  such  time  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  at  such  prices 
as  to  said  council  may  seem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

Sec.  2.  The  warden,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  council,  is  further  author- 
ized to  modify  or  cancel  any  existing  contracts  in  relation  to  the  labor  of  convicts, 
with  the  consent  of  contracting  parties. 

KAl^SAS. 
COMPILBD  LAT^S,  1885. 

PENITENTIARY. 

(36d0.)  Certaim  eanUngt.^The  convicts  in  the  state  penitentiary  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  their  earnings  as  follows,  viz :  Each  convict  shall  have  allowed  to 
him  out  of  his  earnings  five  per  cent,  upon  each  day's  labor,  the  value  of  such  day's 
labor  being  computed  at  seventy-five  cents :  Provided,  however,  Tliat  such  convict 
shall  have  become  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  his  sentence  as  provided  in  section 
twenty-eight  of  an  ''Act  in  reference  to  the  state  penitentiary,''  approved  March 
three,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight:  And  provided  farther,  That  any  time  said 
convict  shall,  fh>m  sickness  or  other  means,  be  unable  to  perform  his  daily  labor,  or 
while  he  shall  be  under  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  penitenti- 
ary, shall  not  be  estimated ;  nor  shall  such  convict  receive  any  sum  while  disabled 
from  sickness  or  other  cause,  nor  while  undergoing  punishment  for  the  violation  of 
any  prison  rules  or  orders :  And  provided  further,  That  for  the  violation  of  such  rules 
or  orders  the  warden  and  directors  may  declare  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  convict's 
earnings  forfeited. 

(3681.)  Payment.'The  warden  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  commute  and  place 
to  the  credit  of  each  convict  the  amount  earned  by  him  as  aforesaid ;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence,  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  earnings,  upon  the  basis  afore- 
said, shall  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  penitentiary,  and  not  from  any 
other  source :  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  convict  shall,  by  good  conduct,  be  en- 
titled to  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  may,  if  he 
elect,  cause  his  earnings  as  aforesaid,  to  be  sent  to  his  family,  or  any  other  person  or 
—  f ' 

•  IfMne  changed  to  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  by  chapter  187,  acts  of  twentieth  general  aaaembly. 
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persons ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  saocessive  year,  if  he  be  entitled  to  sach  commiita- 
tion  of  his  sentence,  as  provided  by  law,  may  remit  his  earnings  as  aforesaid. 

(3682.)  Convict  labor, — That  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the  state  penitentiary  but 
be  hired  to  one  or  more  individaals  or  corporations  at  a  stipulated  price  per  day  ibc 
the  labor  of  each  prisoner,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(3684.)  Contract ;  bond.— No  contract  shall  be  made  for  a  term  exceeding  tea  yean, 
and  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  bnt  not  at  a  leas  price  tkaa 
forty-five  cents  per  diem  for  each  able-bodied  convict.  No  bid  shall  be  entertained 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  bond  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  bond  shall  be 
conditioned  for  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  bid  made,  if  accepted. 

(3638.)  Bmervod  rights  ;  day's  lahor;  bond, — In  contracting  the  labor  of  the  pnsoa. 
ers,  the  state  shall  retain  the  right  of  full  control  through  the  proper  offloeos  over 
them,  and  shall  reserve  the  right  to  govern  the  prisoners,  and  to  change  the  disci- 
plinuy  rules  of  the  prisons,  and  to  fprbid  any  work  or  mode  or  manner  of  doing  the 
same  that  is  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  person  of  the  prisoner;  sad 
the  party  hiring  the  labor  shall  be  required,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  te*ch  esdi 
prisoner  as  much  of  the  trade  at  which  he  is  employed  as  will  enable  him  to  work  at 
the  same  when  discharged  from  prison.  No  contract  shall  be  made  for  the  employment 
of  the  prisone  rs  outside  of  the  prison  grounds.  A  day's  labor  shall  be  ten  honrs.  The 
bond  to  secure  performance  of  contract  in  each  case  shall  be  executed  to  the  state 
of  Kansas  in  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board,  but  in  no  case  to  be  s 
less  sum  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  be  v^ 
proved  by  the  board  making  the  award,  or  a  minority  of  them. 

(3691.)  Coal  shaft,-'ThA  penitentiary  authorities  are  hereby  authorized  «id  di- 
rected to  sink  suitable  and  necessary  shafls  on  the  penitentiary  lands  now  belonging 
to  the  state  on  which  the  state  penitentiary  is  now  located,  or  on  any  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  said  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  owned  or  come  into  possession  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  taking  out  coal,  and  to  operate  the  same  as  s 
coal  mine. 

(3692.)  Conviot  labor. — That  the  said  penitentiary  authorities  shall  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  employ  such  convicts  as  are  not  required  to  supply  now  existing  cod- 
traots  in  doing  the  work  as  directed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  the  peniten- 
tiary authorities  are  also  authorized  to  employ  such  suitable  and  necessary  superin- 
tendents and  overseers  as  are  necessary  to  do  said  work. 

JAILS,  ETC. 

(5132.)  TTorA;.— That  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  this  state 
may,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do,  properly  shackle  and  woc^ 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
each  and  every  male  prisoner  committed  to  the  Jail  of  their  respective  counties  for 
failing  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  such  prisoner  on  his  conviction  and 
increased  costs,  and  also  any  male  person  failing  to  pay  the  costs  adjudged  against 
him  as  the  prosecuting  witness  in  any  criminal  proceeding 

(5133.)  County  stone  yard.— That  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  establish 
a  county  stone  yard,  and  work  male  prisoners  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  at  breaking  stone  for  use  in  macadamizing  streets  and  roads,  under  snch  roles  ss 
they  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

(5135.)  Work  on  highway,— In  case  when  a  prisoner  shall  so  desire,  and  shall  enter 
an  undertaking  to  the  proper  county,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  ^ 
proved  by  the  county  clerk,  that  he  will  do  a  given  or  specified  amount  of  work  on 
some  highway  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  oommissionenof 
the  proper  county,  and  in  a  specified  time,  in  tail  satis&otion  of  the  said  fine  and 
costs  charged  against  the  said  prisoner,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  comnus> 
sioners  of  the  proper  couu'y  is  authorized  to  accept  such  undertaking,  and  direct  the 
Jailer  to  allow  such  prisoner  to  leave  said  jail  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  specified 
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work.  Said  work  may  be  done  under  the  direction  and  control  of  some  road  oyerseer 
deeiicnated  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  proper 
county;  and  when  said  work  is  done  or  performed  in  the  manner  and  in  the  time  des- 
ignated in  said  undertaking,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  connty  commissioners  shall 
eo  certify  on  said  undertaking,  and  said  prisoner  shall  then  be  discharged  from  all 
liability  for  the  fine  and  costs  for  which  he  was  imprisoned :  Provided,  For  any  good 
and  sufficient  reason  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  extend 
the  time  for  doing  the  work  specified  in  such  undertaking. 

(5137.)  Allowance, — Prisoners  shall  be  allowed  one  dollar  for  each  day's  work  per- 
formed by  them  in  good  faith  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  if  the  prisoner  pre- 
fer, the  board  of  connty  commissioners  may  allow  such  prisoner  a  specified  sum  per 
cubic  yard  for  breaking  stone.  The  amount  so  earned  by  the  day  or  by  the  cubic 
yard,  when  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  fine  and  costs,  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  fine  and  costs  in  the  action  for  which  the  said  pris- 
oner was  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county. 

REFORMATORY. 

(5346.)  Who  taken  into, — ^The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  and  take  into  said 
reformatory  all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  not 
known  to  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  a  state  prison  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  who  shall  be  legally  sentenced  to  said  reformatory,  on  conviction  of  any 
criminal  offence  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  said  court  may  in  its 
discretion  sentence  to  said  reformatory  any  such  male  person,  convicted  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  penitentiary,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  prison  shall  be  reformatory, 
and  said  managers  shall  have  power  to  use  means  of  reformation  consistent  with  the 
improvement  of  inmates  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Agricultural  labor  or  mechan- 
ical industry  may  be  resorted  to  by  said  managers  as  an  instrument  of  reformation. 

KENTUCKY. 
aSNBRAL  STATUTES,  1883. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Chapter  29,  Articlb  1.) 

SscnoN  21.  Persons  sentenced  to  punishment  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
«hall  be  kept  at  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement. 

(Chapter  85.) 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  government^  management^  and  dieoipline  of  the  Kentucky  penir 

tentiary. 

Section  1.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  shall  hereafter  be  ex  officio  direc- 
tors of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  prescribed 
for  them  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  warden  to  take  charge  of  all  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  of  all  such  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  delivered  to  him  accord- 
ing to  law  daring  his  term  of  service,  and  them  safely  keep  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  He  shall  take  charge  and  control  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  state 
in,  or  appeii;aining  to,  the  penitentiary,  and  the  same  to  use  and  employ  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  penitentiary,  as  provided  by  law.  He  shall  main- 
tain strict  discipline  in  the  management  and  government  of  the  prisoners,  and  may 
•enforce  the  observance  of  discipline  and  proper  deportment,  and  also  industry,  among 
the  prisoners,  by  reasonable  penalties  and  punishments ;  but  is  prohibited  from  inflict- 
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ing  ornel  or  inhnman  poniBhtnents.  If,  at  any  time,  the  labor  of  the  ooiiTieta  Ma- 
fined  in  the  penitentiary  ib  not  hired  out  to  a  contractor  or  oontraotors,  as  hereinaAflr 
prorided,  the  warden  shall  employ  said  convicts,  snch  as  are  not  sentenced  to  BoUtarj 
confinement,  in  nsefnl  labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  as  may  be  profitably  eoa- 
dacted  within  the  prison  walls. 

•  ••••«• 

Sbo.  5.  The  warden  shall  contract  for  and  parchase  all  necessary  raw  Tnatfriri. 
and  all  supplies  necessary  to  maintain,  condnct,  and  carry  on  the  bosineas  of  the  ia- 
stitntion  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  all  articles  purchased  for  the  institution,  and  all 
articles  of  manufacture  and  other  things  made  or  fabricated  in  the  institntion  hjtktt 
labor  of  the  prisoners,  when  the  same  are  sold  from  time  to  time,  uid  all  week  doa» 
fbr  others,  shall  be  reported  to  the  clerk  of  the  penitentiary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  enter  the  same  in  the  regular  account  books  of  the  institntion :  Provided,  hmomtr. 
That  the  proTisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  case  the  whole  labor  of  the 
prison  is  under  contract  by  hire.  But  if  only  part  of  such  labor  is  under  hire,  thca 
it  shall  apply  to  provide  for  the  portion  of  the  labor  not  hired. 

Sbc.  13.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  hire  out  to  a  oonttactv 
or  contractors  all  the  convict  labor,  to  be  worked  in  the  walls  of  the  penltentiaiy  tQ 
the  number  of  six  hundred.  Such  hiring  shall  be  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  after 
due  advertisement.  Said  commissioners  shall  make  it  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
consummation  of  the  contract,  that  the  number  of  the  convicts  so  hired  may  vary  fitma 
six  hundred  as  many  as  fifty,  either  above  or  below  that  number,  and  snch  Tariatioa 
in  number  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  contract  or  impair  its  obligation ;  and  the  com- 
missioners shall  also  make  it  a  condition  precedent  that  such  contractor  shall  f&di^ 
clothe,  and  furnish  all  necessary  medicine  to  the  female  convicts,  and  all  disabled  and 
diseased  male  convicts  as  must  of  necessity  remain  in  the  prison,  both  sooh  as  aie  in 
the  penitentiary  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  and  such  as  may  be  sent 
there  during  its  continuance.  Each  bid  shall  specify  the  price  proposed  to  be  psid 
for  the  labor  in  gross  per  annum,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  with  sareti6a» 
who  shall  be  worth  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  double  that  of  the  proposed  oontraet 
price,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  that  the  bidder  will  comply  with  tho 
terms  thereol  The  bids  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioners  on  the  last  day  named 
in  the  advertisement  for  receiving  the  same,  and  be  awarded  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder,  the  commissioners  having  the  right  to  reject  all  bids.  The  term  for  which 
said  convicts  may  be  hired  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  four  yean,  and 
the  contractor  shall  obligate  himself  in  said  bond  to  furnish  during  his  lease  the  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  conviots  so  leaaei 
or  hired;  to  defray  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution,  except  tbe  pay  of  guarda 
and  officers;  to  faithfully  conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  ibe 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  diet,  clothing,  and  safekeseping  of  the  con- 
victs and  to  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  com- 
missioners touching  all  sanitary  and  police  matters;  and  upon  the  termination  of  the 
sentence  of  the  convict  or  his  liberation  by  pardon,  to  furnish  each  convict  with  % 
new  suit  of  serviceable  clothing,  and  transportation,  not  transferable,  at  lowest  rates 
to  the  county  from  which  the  convict  was  sent.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  bond  is 
above  required  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bid,  the  contractor  shall  bo  entitled  to  tbe 
use  of  the  labor  of  snch  convicts,  the  various  shops,  and  the  machinery  and  fixtuies 
therein.  An  inventory  and  appraisement  of  all  such  property  as  may  be  turned  over 
to  him  shall  be  taken  under  direction  of  the  commissioners,  which,  at  the  expiratioo 
of  his  contract,  shall  be  delivered  back  in  like  good  order,  upon  similar  appraisenoeot 
and  valuation :  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  losses  by  fire  or  other 
unavoidable  accident.  And  said  contractor  shall,  upon  application  of  the  warden, 
fhmish  such  convicts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  menial  labor 
within  the  sphere  of  his  duty,  and  in  executing  the  sanitary  and  police  regolations. 
But  i^  after  due  advertisement,  as  above  set  forth,  the  commissioners  fail  to  secun 
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BQoh  a  bid  as  la  acceptable  to  them,  then  they  may  hire  the  namber  of  conyicts  herein 
specified  to  a  contractor  or  contractors  by  private  contract,  and  snch  contract,  when 
made,  shall  be  consummated  in  all  respects,  and  shall  contain  the  same  stipulations 
and  provisions  as  is  required  in  this  section  for  a  contractor  who  hires  said  convicto 
by  public  bid.  Any  contractor  who  hires  said  convicts  and  executes  the  bond  re- 
quired shall  have  the  authority  to  use  any  number  of  convicts  under  his  control,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five,  in  raising  vegetables  and  other  productions  for  the  use  of  the 
.convicts,  and  may  also  use  such  convicts  as  may  be  necessary  in  transporting  his  sup- 
plies and  manufactured  articles  and  raw  material  to  and  £rom  the  prison.  Whenever 
the  bond  of  any  contractor  shall  be  deemed  insufficient  by  said  commissioners,  they 
shall  require  snch  additional  security  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  bond  to  the 
State  amply  gobd  and  sufficient.  The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  furnish  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners  such  reading  matter  of  a  religious,  literary,  and  scientific 
oharacter  as  in  their  Judgment  will  tend  to  develop  the  moral  and  business  character 
of^the  prisoners,  and  for  which  purposes  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sbc.  14.  But  in  the  event  that  the  commissioners  fail  to  hire  the  said  convict  labor, 
as  provided  in  the  last  foregoing  section,  then  they  may,  in  their  dlBcretion,  hire  a 
part  of  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  and  lease  one  or  more  of  the  shops  and  machinery 
in  the  prison  to  a  contractor  or  contractors,  who  shall  give  bond,  with  approved  se- 
cmity,  for  the  contract  price.  In  case  of  such  hiring,  said  commissioners  shall  only 
lure  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  without  requiring  the  contractor  to  fhmish  clothing, 
food,  or  medicine  necessary  for  the  tise  of  said  convicts ;  but  the  same  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  warden, as  required  in  this  act.  The  bond  required  of  such  contractor 
shall  be  similar  to  the  one  required  in  the  last  preceding  section,  so  far  as  the  same  is 
applicable. 

Ssc.  16.  That  all  prisoners  hired  under  contract,  as  herein  provided,  shall  remain 
under  prison  police  and  government ;  and  persons  who  are  not  convicts  shall  not  as- 
sociate with  the  prisoners  so  hired,  or  any  of  the  prisoners,  except  the  contractor  or 
his  agent,  and  such  foremen  and  skilled  mechanics  as  shall  be  necessary  to  conduct 
the  business  snoceesfhlly,  all  of  whom,  however,  shall  be  required  to  observe  the 
roles  of  the  prison,  and  may  be  expelled  for  a  failure  to  do  so. 

[Approved,  May  3, 1880.] 

ACTS  OF  1885^6. 
(Chaptxb  1271.) 

SEcmON  1.  That  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  be,  and  they  are  hereby^ 
made  ex  officio  directors  of  the  penitentiary  at  Eddyville,  and  they  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  perform  the  same  functions  devolved  upon  them  by  existing  laws 
as  ex  officio  directors  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  modified  by  the  subsequent  provisions  o{  this  act :  Provided,  That  said  directors 
shall  not  assume  control  of  said  penitentiary  at  Eddyville  until  suitable  arrange- 
ments, to  be  approved  by  them,  shall  have  been  made  therein  for  the  accommodation 
of  at  least  four  hundred  convicts.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  as  ex  officio- 
directors  of  the  penitentiary,  and  tbe  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  branch 
penitentiary  at  Eddyville,  acting  together,  are  directed  to  immediately  arrange  and 
provide  for  the  employment  in  the  erection  and  construction  of  the  said  branch  pen- 
itentiary at  Eddyville  aU  the  convicts  who  can  possibly  be  employed  in  or  about 
said  work,  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  immediately  withdraw  firom  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Frankfort  all  the  convicts  who  can  possibly  be  used  in  or  about  sfdd  work. 
And  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  ex  officio  directors  of  the  penitentiary, 
shall  cause  so  many  of  the  convicts  hired  without  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  to  be- 
returned  to  said  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  and  confined  therein  as  can  be  under  the* 
seventh  section  of  this  act. 
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Seo.  2.  On  assaming  control  of  the  penitentiary  at  Eddyrille,  said  directors  dal 
appoint  a  warden  and  other  officers  therefor,  as  provided  by  an  act  entitled  ''An  act 
to  provide  for  the  government,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  Kentucky  peni- 
tentiary,'' approved  May  3,  1880,  who  shall  be  subject  to  and  governed  by  tlM  ran- 
oos  provisions  of  said  act  and  any  amendments  thereto  applicable  to  their  respectiTv 
offices,  salaries,  powers,  and  duties. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  building  commissioners  of  said  penitentiary  lo 
give  to  said  directors  at  least  six  months'  notice  in  writing  of  the  day  on  which  the. 
same  will  be  ready  with  sufficient  rooms  and  accommodations  for  fbor  hundred  con- 
victs, or  more,  a&  the  case  may  be ;  whereupon,  and  within  ten  days  thereafter,  it  shifl 
be  the  duty  of  said  directors  to  give  the  lessees  of  the  convict  labor  the  notice  rt- 
quiring  the  return  of  the  number  of  prisoners  therein  specified,  as  provided  in  aeetioa 
four  of  an  act  approved  May  ten,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  ^An  a^ 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  penitentiary,'"  ap- 
proved May  three,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  upon  the  return  of  eaid  piit- 
oners  to  have  them  conveyed  to  and  confined  in  said  penitentiary  at  Eddyvilk; 
they  shall  also  give  notice,  by  advertisement  published  in  not  lees  than  three  newi- 
papers  in  the  State  for  four  weeks  consecutively,  that  they  will,  on  and  nntdl  a  day 
to  be  named  therein,  receive  sealed  proposals  for  the  hiring  of  the  labor  of  all  con- 
victs in  the  said  x>enitentiary,  to  be  worked  within  the  walls  thereof,  except  mtek 
number  as  the  said  directors  may  permit  to  be  employed  outside  in  prodnolng  or 
procuring  such  material  as  may  be  required  for  consumption  or  manufaetnre  within 
the  prison,  reserving,  however,  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any  and  all  propositioBt 
submitted  in  pursuance  thereof,  if  in  their  Judgment  the  best  interest  of  the  oob- 
monwealth  so  requires.  Such  letting  shall  be  for  such  period  of  time  as  said  directon 
may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  state,  not  exceeding  ten  years;  and  in  reepeet 
of  the  discipline,  management,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  convicts,  its  term  shall  be 
made  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  government,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  Kentucky  peniten- 
tiary," approved  May  three,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty :'  Provided^  That  no  cob- 
tract  for  the  letting  or  hiring  of  said  labor  shall  be  concluded  by  said  directors  nnleoi 
the  same  shall  secure  the  state  against  all  charge  or  expense  on  account  of  aaJaries  of 
prison  officers,  pay  of  guards,  feeding,  clothing,  lodging,  or  medical  care  of  the  coi- 
victs,  rewards  for  the  return  of  escaped  convicts,  or  other  current  expenditore  in 
the  management  of  the  prison  during  the  term  for  which  the  convict  labor  shall  be  let 
to  hire.  If  the  said  directors  shall  fail  to  secure  such  bid  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions as  they  may  deem  best  to  accept,  they  may,  by  private  contract,  subject  always 
to  the  foregoing  proviso,  and  the  limitations  in  this  section  above  prescribed,  let  to 
hire  the  convict  labor,  to  be  employed  within  the  walls  of  said  penitentiary,  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  as  in  their  judgment  the  best  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  may  require;  and  in  making  any  such  contract  they  are  anthorixed 
to  include  all  the  labor  to  be  employed  in  the  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  on  the  same 
terms,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  exceptioiu 
and  the  proviso  hereinbefore  made,  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  terminatioa 
of  the  present  lease  of  the  Mason  and  Foard  Company :  Provided,  That  in  any  con- 
tract which  may  be  concluded  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  the  labor  of  as  many  convicts  as  the  building  eommissioQen 
may  require  from  time  to  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  penitentiary  at 
Eddyville,  shall  be  reserved  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  legislature :  Prorided^ 
That,  in  making  said  lease  it  may  commence  at  any  time  that  such  lease  may  be  law- 
fully made ;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  meaning  that  no  such 
lease  shall  be  made  until  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract  with 
the  Mason  and  Foard  Company. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  directors  shall  fail  to  let  or  hire  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  as  herein- 
before provided,  they  may,  in  their  discretion,  defer  the  with  drawal  of  the  convieti 
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mitil  Buoh  time  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  employing  them  inside  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Eiddy ville,  nnder  the  aaspioes  of  the  oo  mmonwealth ;  and  to  that  end 
thej  are  hereby  authorized,  if  there  be  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
'wiae  appropriated,  and  they  shall  deem  it  t  o  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  to  make 
all  necessary  ccmtracts  for  providing  machinery,  implements,  and  materials  therefor, 
and  for  the  disposition  of  all  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  prison;  and  shall  make  a  detailed  report  of  all  items  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure under  this  section  to  the  general  assembly,  at  each  ensuing  session. 

Sec.  7.  The  directors  are  author  ised  and  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
XMMsage  of  this  act,  to  have  piovisi  on  made  in  the  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  for  the 
aooommodation  of  as  many  convicts,  in  addition  to  those  now  confined  therein,  as 
possible,  to  be  paid  fbr  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
And  so  soon  as  such  work  shall  be  begun,  the  directors  shall  give  to  the  lessees  of  the 
oonvict  labor  notice  to  return  to  said  penitentiary  in  six  months  thereafter,  the  number 
of  convicts  thus  provided  for  to  be  kept  and  worked  therein  nnder  the  provisions  of 
tlie  existing  contract  of  lease  and  hiring  of  convict  labor. 

Ssa  8.  All  punishments  of  convicts,  whether  whilst  at  work  for  the  state  or  for 
the  lessees  of  the  convict  labor,  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  inspectors,  or  other  officers  or 
employees  appointed  and  designated  by  the  directors.  And  all  such  punishment  shall 
be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prisons,  respectively. 

Skc.  9.  The  directors  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, in  their  discretion,  to 
agree  to  a  cancellation  or  modification  of  the  existing  contract  of  lease  of  convict 
labor :  Provided^  The  same  can  be  effected  without  loss,  expe  nse,  or  liability  to  or  on 
the  part  of  the  state. 

8bc.  10.  Ail  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  including  those  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  th  is  act,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sko.  U.  That  an  act,  entitled  '<An  act  to  provide  for  the  reli  ef  of  the  penitentiary,'' 
approved  May  ten,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
permitting  the  leasing  or  hiring  of  convicts  outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Ssa  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  fix>m  and  after  its  passage. 

[Approved,  May  18, 1886.] 

QENERAL  STATUTES  (Appendix,  Page  902). 
WORKHOUSES. 

Section  1.  Each  county  court  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  workhouse,  and,  for 
such  purpose,  to  rent  appropriate  house  and  grounds,  or  to  purchase  and  receive  con- 
veyance of  land ;  to  contract  for  erecting  a  workhouse  and  other  i  mprovements  for 
such  purpose ;  to  purchase  furniture,  implements,  and  other  personal  property  neces- 
sary for  such  institution ;  and  to  levy  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  land,  improve- 
ments, and  the  necessary  personal  property. 

Sbc.  2.  The  county  court  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  manager  of  the  workhouse^ 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  and  safely  keep  all  prisoners  committed  to  his  cus- 
tody;  to  see  that  they  are  comfortably  fed  and  lodged,  and  have  proper  attention, 
medical  and  otherwise,  when  sick ;  and  to  see  that  they  work  and  otherwise  demean 
themselves  according  to  prescribed  regulations.  The  managers  shall  make  such  re- 
ports in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  county  court  may  direct,  and  he  shall,  in  all 
respects,  obey  such  orders  as  the  court  may  make  respecting  his  duties. 

Sec.  3.  The  county  court  shall  have  power  to  prescribe,  by  an  order  of  record,  reg- 
ulations for  the  government  of  the  workhouse,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine 
the  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  place,  either  in  the  house,  on  the  work- 
house grounds,  or  elsewhere;  the  number  of  hours  the  prisoners  shall  work ;  how  tlu^y 
16261  LAB 36 
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«hall  be  seonred  while  at  work,  and  at  other  times,  whether  by  gaards,  ball  and  < 
or  otherwise ;  and  to  make  and  enforce  all  regulations  necessary  or  proper  for  te 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

8eo.  4.  The  county  court  may,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  one  year,  lease  tie 
workhouse,  grounds  and  property,  which  lease  shall  carry  with  it  and  vest  in  the  knee 
the  right  to  the  labor  of  all  the  prisoners  who  may  during  such  period  be  in  ^e  wotk- 
house,  under  such  regulations  as  the  county  court  may  lawfully  piesoribe.  8«ek 
lessee  shall  have  the  same  power  and  shall  discharge  the  same  duties  as  if  he  wen 
manager ;  and  shall,  with  good  security,  execute  a  bond  payable  to  the  comiiMa- 
wealth,  stipulating  that  he  will  keep  said  leased  property  in  good  repair,  and  rsten 
it  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  leoeiTed  it,  natonl 
wear  and  tear  and  unavoidable  accident  excepted,  and  that  he  will,  in  all  re^ecti, 
fidthftdly  discharge  his  duties  as  lessee,  and  perform  all  the  stipulations  of  tiie  eoo- 
tract  of  lease,  which  shall  be  fully  set  out  in  the  bond. 

Sbc.  5.  The  county  court  may,  at  its  discretion,  hire  out  prisoners  for  part  or  all  of 
their  terms;  any  one  hiring  a  prisoner  shall  give  a  bond,  with  good  seoority,  payaUe 
to  the  commonwealth,  stipulating  that  such  person  shall  provide  proper  feed  and 
lodging  for  the  prisoner,  and  shall  pay  the  price  of  hire  agreed  to  be  paid. 

8ec.  6.  The  county  court  shall,  at  its  own  cost,  employ  a  physician  to  attend  upoe 
sick  prisoners,  and  the  manager  or  lessee  shall  promptly  inform  such  physician  of  aoj 
case  of  sickness. 

8bc.  7.  In  any  county  having  a  workhouse — 

1.  If  any  one  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  Jadfnnmit  is  for  s 
fine  only,  and  if  such  fine  is  not  immediately  paid  or  replevied,  the  court  shall,  by  sn 
order  of  record,  commit  such  person  to  the  workhouse,  to  work  till  all  the  Judgment, 
exclusive  of  costs,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day's  work  aotoaDy 
done. 

2.  When  a  Judgment  has  been  rendered  against  any  one  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  ii 
not  satisfied,  and  such  person  shall  be  arrested,  under  a  oapi  m  pro  fine,  or  other  similsr 
writ,  the  officer  holding  him  under  arrest  shall,  unless  the  Judgment  is  paid  or  re- 
plevied, deliver  the  prisoner,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  process  under  which  he  m 
arrested,  to  the  manager  or  lessee  of  the  workhouse ;  and  such  prisoner  shall  be  kept 
at  work  till  all  of  said  Judgment,  exclusive  of  cost,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  day  for  each  day's  work  actually  done. 

3.  If  a  part  or  all  of  a  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor  be  confinment  in  Jail,  it  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  when  there  is  no  trial  by  a  Jury,  or  of  the  Jury  by  its  ver- 
dict, to  fix  imprisonment  and  labor  in  the  workhouse,  in  lieu  of  imprisonment  in  Jail : 
Provided^  Ikawever^  the  time  of  confinement  in  the  workhouse  shall  not  be  for  a  greater 
time  than  that  for  which  the  prisoner  might  have  been  confined  in  JaiL 

4.  If  the  penalty  may  be  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  Jail,  the  principle  of  sub- 
section one  of  this  section  shall  govern  as  to  the  fine,  and  that  of  subsection  three  at 
to  the  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  8.  When  any  one  is  conmiitted  to  pay  a  fine  he  may,  at  any  time,  pay  or  re- 
plevy the  balance  due  on  the  Judgment,  and  he  shall  thereupon  be  discharged ;  and 
if  one  is  committed  to  pay  a  fine,  and  also  to  serve  a  term  in  lieu  of  impriaonmeot 
in  Jail,  he  may,  at  any  time,  have  the  days  he  has  served  placed  on  a  credit  on  the 
time  he  is  committed  to  serve  in  lieu  of  such  imprisonment,  and  when  he  shall  serrt 
out  such  term,  and  shall  pay  or  replevy  the  balance  of  the  Judgment,  he  shall  be 
thereupon  discharged. 

Sec.  9.  Any  prisoner  who  shall  escape  from  the  workhouse,  or  from  the  custody  of 
any  one  to  whom  he  may  be  committed,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  the  Judge 
of  the  county  court,  or  a  Justice  of  the  i>eaceof  that  county  in  which  the  workhouse 
is  situated,  be  fined  ten  times  the  amount  due  on  the  Judgment  under  which  he  waa 
committed ;  and  if  said  fine  fur  the  escape  is  paid  or  replevied,  the  prisoner  shall 
thereupon  be  discharged  from  custody,  and  ftom  all  liability  on  the  former  judgment; 
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bat  if  it  is  not  paid  or  replevied,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  workhoase  to  pay  by 
work  the  amount  of  the  fine,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day's  work  actnally 
done. 

(Page  914.) 

Section  1.  That  chapter  29  of  General  Statutes  be  amended  as  follows :  If  a  part 
or  all  of  a  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor,  prescribed  in  chapter  29  of  General  Statntes,  be 
confinement  in  county  Jail,  it  shall  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  in  those  counties 
where  no  workhouse  is  established,  by  its  verdict,  to  fix  the  punishment  at  hard  labor 
in  lieu  of  imprisonment  in  jail  for  the  same  period ;  and  if  such  be  the  finding  of  the 
jnry,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  direct  that  the  culprit  shall  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  jailer,  at  hard  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  for  the  period 
named  in  the  verdict.  Such  culprit  shall  be  put  to  work  by  the  jailer  upon  the 
county  roads,  or  streets,  or  alleys  of  a  town  or  city  in  the  county,  or  on  some  public 
building  in  the  county.  Such  culprit  shall  not  be  compelled  to  labor  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day;  and  when  not  engaged  in  labor,  shall  be  confined  in  the  jail 
of  the  county. 

Sec.  2.  If  a  part  or  all  of  the  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor,  prescribed  in  said  chapter 
of  the  General  Statutes,  be  a  fine,  it  shall  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury  fiaLng  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  to  say  in  its  verdict  whether,  if  the  fine  and  costs  are  not  imme- 
diately paid  or  replevied  by  the  defendant,  he  shall  be  put  at  hard  labor  in  lieu  of 
imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  the  fine;  and  if  such  be  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
ike  court  shaU  direct  that  the  defendant  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  jailer, 
at  hard  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  until  the  fine  be  paid ;  but  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  be  put  under  control  of  the  jailer  shall  not  exceed  one  day  for  each 
one  dollar  of  the  fine ;  and  said  defendant  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  jailer  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act.  The  defendant  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  credit  of  one  dollar  upon  the  fine  for  each  day  he  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  jailer,  and  may,  at  any  time,  pay  or  replevy  the  balance  of  the  fine  and 
costs,  and  be  discliarged  from  control  on  account  of  the  fine. 

SEa  3.  If  the  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor  prescribed  in  said  chapter  be  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  the  principle  of  section  first  shall  govern  as  to  the  imprisonmenty'and 
that  of  section  second  of  this  act  shall  govern  as  to  the  fine. 

Sbo.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  females. 

liOUISIANA. 

RBVISBD  LAWS,  1884.    (Second  Edition.) 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  2855.  The  convicts  may  be  employed  in  such  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  other  labor  as  the  lessees  may  deem  proper,  but  no  convict  shaU  be  employed 
without  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  2862.  The  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  whose  sentences  have  been  commuted 
from  death  to  imprisonment,  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  shall  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  labor  in  company  with  the  other  convicts,  but  shall  be  employed  apart 
from  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  changes  in  the  cells  can  be  made  shall  be 
confined  and  made  to 'labor  alone,  on  the  plan  in  force  in  the  eastern  penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania ;  those  changes  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Sec.  2866.  The  board  of  control  of  the  peniteotiary  shall  have  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  health  and  religious  regulation  of  the  convicts.  They  shall  take  care 
that  the  food  and  rations  of  the  convicts  shall  not  be  less  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  army  regulations  for  soldiers,  and  that  the  clothing  of  the  convicts 
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shall  be  comfortable,  suitable,  and  adapted  to  their  employmeDt:  Pr^fndti,  Tbn 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constraed  into  a  right  to  impair  their  affieiencj  in  tkir 
labor,  or  to  interfere  in  the  employment  of  the  convicts  in  accordanoA  with  tiietem 
of  the  lease ;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  board  to  see  that  no  unosnal  or  exoe«iT» 
mode  of  ponishment  be  introdaced  into  the  penitentiary  discipline. 


MAINE. 
RBViaXSD  STATUTBS,   1883. 

JAILS.    (ChaptbbSO.) 

Section  29.  The  sheriff,  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  keeping  the  Jail,  with  oooant  «f 
the  commissioners  (a)  may,  in  behalf  of  his  county,  make  necessary  and  ia«^»er  cot- 
tracts,  for  the  carrying  on  of  manufacturing  or  other  industry,  with  like  effect  a» 
when  made  by  the  commissioners.  The  business  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  said  commissioners,  who  shall  examine  the  workings  of  their  soTeral  jsili 
at  least  once  in  every  three  months,  audit  all  receipts  and  expenses  thereof  and  order 
all  payments  necessary  from  their  several  county  treasuries. 

Sec.  31.  Any  person  charged  with  crime,  or  awaiting  sentence,  who,  while  confined 
in  any  jail  where  provision  for  labor  has  been  made,  chooses  to  labor,  as  provided  £or 
persons  under  sentence,  shall  receive  therefor  such  sum  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioners  of  said  county,  he  has  earned. 

(Chapter  135.) 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  judicial  ooutt,  the  superior  court,  and  any  municipal  or  police 
court  or  trial  justice,  in  the  county  where  a  work-jail  is  situate,  or  in  any  oonotf 
where  there  is  no  work-jail,  may  sentence  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  punish- 
able, by  imprisonment,  to  either  of  the  work-jails  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  tbe 
county  where  the  offence  is  committed,  and  all  sentences  of  imprisonment  shall  in- 
clude labor.  The  keeper  of  such  work-jail  shall  receive  and  detain  socli  prisoner  io 
the  same  manner  as  if  committed  by  a  court  sitting  in  the  county  where  such  work- 
Jail  is  situated. 

«  •  •  «  «  •  • 

Sec.  17.  Except  when  otherwise  expressly  provided,  any  convict,  sentenced  to  par 
fine  or  costs,  and  committed  for  default  thereof  and  for  no  other  cause,  who  is  xaaiM 
to  pay  the  same,  may  be  liberated  by  the  sheriff,  after  thirty  days  ftoia  his  commit- 
ment, by  giving  his  note  for  the  amount  due,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same  coaotjr 
accompanied  by  a  written  schedule  of  all  his  property  of  every  kind,  signed  sad 
sworn  to  before  the  sheriff,  jailer,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  trial  justice,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  deliver  the  same  to  said  treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  within  tbirtf 
days ;  and  all  convicts  so  committed  may  be  placed  at  labor  in  the  same  manner  b» 
persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  labor. 

STATE  PRISON.    (Chapter  140.) 

Section  2.  Punishment  in  the  state  prison  by  imprisonment  shall  be  by  confinemeot 
to  hard  labor,  and  not  by  solitary  imprisonment,  except  as  a  prison  discipline  for  tbe 
government  of  the  convicts,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  19.  All  sales  of  limestone,  granite,  or  other  articles  from  the  prison,  and  iJt» 
letting  to  hire  of  such  of  the  convicts  as  the  inspectors  deem  expedient,  and  all  otber 
oontracts  on  account  of  the  prison,  shall  be  made  with  the  warden,  in  the  manner  pr^ 

a  Of  the  county. 
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^oribed  by  the  inspectors.  No  snch  contract  shall  be  accepted  by  the  warden,  unless 
the  contractor  gives  satisDactory  security  for  its  performance ;  and  no  officer  of  the 
(>rlBon  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  therein. 

HOUSE  OF  COBBECTION.    (Chaftbe  141.) 

Sectiox  1.  County  commissioners  shall  erect  or  otherwise  provide,  at  the  expense  of 
their  county,  where  not  already  done,  a  conyenient  house  of  correction,  with  suitable 
adjoining  accommodations,  to  be  used  for  the  custody,  reform,  and  employment  of 
offenders  lawfully  committed  thereto;  procure  and  keep  suitable  materials,  imple- 
ments, and  other  necessaries  sufficient  at  all  times  to  keep  them  at  work ;  appoint  a 
«aitable  master  of  such  house  to  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure;  and  establish 
^ach  rules  and  orders^  not  repugnant  to  law,  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes 
jrfbiesaid,  and  for  managing  the  prudential  concerns  of  the  institution ;  but  until 
flueh  house  is  thus  provided,  the  county  Jail  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

8X0.  2.  Where  circumstances  require  it,  they  shall  annually  appoint  three  or  five 
«i!Utable  and  discreet  persons  of  their  county,  living  near  such  house,  to  be  overseers 
thweof,  who  shall  see  that  the  rules  and  orders  established  for  the  government  thereof 
And  of  the  persons  confined  therein,  are  observed ;  examine  the  master's  accounts  re* 
lating  to  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  and  exx>enses  of  the  institution;  keep  afeiirly- 
written  register  of  all  their  official  proceedings ;  make  contracts  for  work  to  be  done 
4n  the  house  with  any  person  disposed  to  supply  the  materials  therefor,  and  for  let- 
ting out  any  of  the  prisoners  to  employers  living  near  enough,  in  their  opinion,  to 
«nch  house,  for  the  overseers  or  master  to  have  a  general  inspection  of  their  conduct 
and  treatment ;  and  receive  from  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  or  if  they  are  insuffi- 
cient, from  the  county  treasury,  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  allowed  by  the 
oommtssioners. 

8bc.  7.  The  master  of  such  house  may  set  to  work  all  persons  committed  to  his  cus- 
tody, so  far  as  they  are  able,  during  the  time  of  their  confinement ;  and  if  their  de> 
portment  renders  it  expedient,  he  may  impose  shackles  or  fetters  to  prevent  resistance 
<Hr  escape,  without  unnecessarily  inflicting  pain  or  interrupting  labor. 

Sbo.  9.  Prisoners  shall  be  allowed  two-thirds  of  their  net  earnings  for  their  sup- 
port, and  the  residue  shall  belong  to  the  master,  unless  they  are  heads  of  families; 
then  the  whole  net  profit  of  their  labor,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  county  eommis- 
«ioners  order,  shall  be  for  the  relief  and  support  of  them  and  their  families. 

Seo.  24.  The  keeper  of  the  Jail,  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  or  in  case  of  a 
sentence  to  any  town  farm  or  almshouse,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  or 
the  keeper  or  agent  of  such  town  farm  or  almshouse,  may  require  snch  convict  to 
labor  at  any  lawful  work  within  the  town  where  snch  institution  is  situated,  and  may 
Appoint  any  suitable  person  keeper  over  him,  and  may  collect  and  receive  the  wages, 
compensation  or  profits  of  his  labor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  sentence  pay  to 
the  convict  such  reasonable  compensation,  as  in  their  judgment  the  profits  of  his  labor 
will  warrant,  deducting  therefrom  the  costs  of  commitment  and  any  fine  imposed 
ander  the  preceding  section. 

MARYIiA]ST>. 

REVISED  CODE,  1878. 
PENITENTIARY.    (Title  27,  Article  74.) 

SscnoH  18.  The  directors  may  enter  into  such  contracts  for  the  employment  of  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  in  the  institution 
flsthey  may  deem  proper,  but  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  making  or 
manufacturing  of  the  articles  known  as  tin  cans,  used  for  oysters  and  fruit-paokiag 
purposes,  nor  employ  any  convicts  in  the  making  thereof.    The  directors  may,  how- 
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ever,  employ  an  agent  or  agents  for  the  purchase  of  articles  or  goods  wanted  hy  tk 
institution,  and  allow  the  agents  so  employed  snoh  compensation  as  the  direetm 
may  deem  right  and  proper. 

Sec.  37.  They  [the  convicts]  shall  be  put  to  hard  labor  every  day  in  the  yetf  ,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Christmas  day,  and  when  Christmas  day  falls  on  Sanday,  then  the 
next  Monday  is  excepted,  and  their  time  so  employed  as  will  be  most  advantageous. 

Sec.  79.  He  [the  warden]  shall  designate  the  employment  of  the  prisoners,  refif- 
«nce  being  had  to  their  age,  sex,  and  health,  and  the  profits  of  labor,  and  under  kb 
direction  the  assistant  warden  sliall  deliver  out  the  materials  and  receive  the  i 
factures. 

HOUSE  OP  CORRECTION. 

Section  106.  Every  person  committed  or  sentenced  to  the  said  house  of  < 
shall  be  kept  at  some  useful  employment,  or  hired  out  for  such  useful  employment  m 
may  be  best  suited  to  his  or  her  age,  and  most  profitable  to  the  institution  ;  and  if 
the  person  shall  refuse  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him  or  her,  or  be  guilty  of 
acts  of  insubordination  or  misconduct,  such  person  shaU  be  punished  in  sach  manm 
as  the  regulations  prescribed  by  said  board  of  managers  shall  provide,  and  a  leeoid 
shall  be  kept  of  every  punishment  inflicted  and  the  cause  thereof,  in  a  book  whidk 
shall  be  kept  at  the  institution,  and  shall  always  be  laid  before  the  said  board  of  maa- 
agers  at  its  meetings,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  exercise  a  careful  super- 
vision  and  control  over  the  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  112.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  Maryland  house  of  correction  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  hire  to  the  Maryland  Canal  Company,  upon  such  termi  a» 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  board  of  mani^rs  and  said  canal  ccmb- 
pany,  soch  able-bodied  male  convicts  under  sentence  to  said  house  of  oorreetioa  m 
may  from  time  to  time  be  applied  for  by  said  Maryland  Canal  Company,  which  said 
convicts,  whilst  so  hired  out  to  said  canal  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
managers  of  the  house  of  correction  to  clothe,  feed,  and  guard  in  Ml  respects,  so  £ff 
as  practicable,  as  if  they  were  engaged  at  work  within  said  house  of  correction ;  and 
in  payment  of  the  compensation  which  may  be  agreed  on  by  and  between  said  Maryland 
Canal  Company  and  the  said  managers  of  the  house  of  correction,  for  the  hire  of  aneb 
convicts,  the  said  canal  company  shall  issue  to  the  said  managers  of  the  boose  of 
correction  and  the  said  managers  shall  accept  the  stock  of  said  Maryland  Canal  Con- 
pany  at  such  rates  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on. 

Sec.  114.  The  Maryland  Canal  Company  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Maryland  house  of  correction  for  the  hire  of 
convicts  in  such  number  and  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pa^ 
poses  of  this  act,  and  they  are  authorized  to  work  such  convicts  upon  the  oonstmctioo 
of  a  canal  from  some  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  near  Bladess- 
burg,  in  Prince  George's  county,  to  a  point  on  the  Patapsco  river,  near  Elk  Rid|» 
Landing,  in  Howard  county,  or  at  any  other  point  or  points  on  the  line  of  said  imi?!*^ 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  LOCAL  LAWS. 

JAIL. 

Section  577.  All  persons  confined  in  Baltimore  city  jail,  under  sentence  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Baltimore,  for  offences  punishable  by  confinement  therein,  or  com- 
mitted by  any  Jadge,  court,  jostice  of  the  peace,  or  other  lawful  authority  having 
Jurisdiction  to  commit  such  person  or  persons  to  said  jail,  either  as  a  punishm^it  ibr 
the  violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance,  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  or  ordinance, 
or  for  failure  to  pay  any  fine  or  costs  imposed  upon  such  person  or  persons  by  say 
such  judge,  court,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  lawful  authority,  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Tisitors  of  said  jail,  at  hard  labor,  in  some  useful  employment.    The  said  Tisiton  of 
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the  Jail  shall  frame  such  re^^nlatioiis  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  indastry,  quiet,  and 
lisoipline  of  such  persons,  and  shall  have  them  kept  separate  from  persons  in  con- 
Onement  awaiting  trial  or  for  other  oanses.  [As  amended  by  Chapter  368,  Laws  of 
Maryland,  1884.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

GENERAL  8TATX7TES,  1882. 

PRISONS.    (Chapter  219.) 

SscnoN  17.  They  [the  commissioners],  with  the  warden  of  the  state  prison  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  respectively,  shall  canse  provision 
to  be  made  in  said  prisons  or  their  dependencies  for  keeping  the  convicts  therein  em- 
ployed in  some  nsefal  labor  suited  to  their  respective  capacities. 

Sec.  18.  When  they  deem  it  expedient,  they  may  cause  the  prisoners  in  the  state 
prison  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  articles  needed  at  the  reforma- 
tory prison  for  women,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  in  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  articles  needed  at  the  state  prison.  They  shall,  in  their  an- 
nual report,  submit  a  statement  showing  the  estimated  value  of  all  labor  performed 
nnder  this  section. 

Sbc.  23.  The  commissioners  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  woman  who  is  serving  a  sen- 
tence in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction  or  in  the  reformatory  prison  for  women,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  if  the  woman  is  in  a  Jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion, contract  to  have  her  employed  in  domestic  service  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  her 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  shall  seem  to  them  fit,  having 
regard  to  her  welfare  and  reformation.  If  after  such  contract  her  conduct  during  the 
term  thereof  is  not  in  their  opinion  good,  they  may  order  her  return  to  the  prison 
from  which  she  was  taken. 

(Chaptbb  221.) 

Sso.  27.  Convicts  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  in  the  prison  shall  be 
constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but  no  convict  shall  be  employed  in 
engraving  or  printing  of  any  kind. 

Sbo.  28.  The  warden,  with  the  consent  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  may^ 
for  such  time  as  they  deem  necessary  to  produce  penitence,  or  so  long  as  they  think 
expedient  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  and  discipline,  confine  to  solitary  labor 
•nch  convicts  as  are  obstinate  and  refractory. 

JAILS  AND  HOUSES  OP  CORKECTION.    (Chapter  220.) 

Section  3.  The  sheriff  may  furnish  to  the  prisoners  employment  of  such  nature  and 
in  such  places  as  he  deems  best,  and  consistent  with  their  safekeeping ;  and  all  pris- 
oners nnder  sentence,  except  those  committed  by  courts  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
required  to  labor,  unless  the  court  in  imposing  the  sentence  otherwise  orders. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  board  of  directors  for 
public  institutions,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  master  or  keeper 
of  a  Jail,  employ  any  person  confiued  therein,  under  sentence,  to  labor  upon  the  pub* 
lie  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  county. 

Sec.  11.  The  county  commissioners  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  board  of  directors 
for  public  institutions  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  cause  to  be  provided,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  counties  and  city  respectively,  suitable  materials  and  implements  suffi- 
cient to  keep  at  work  all  the  persons  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  establish  needful  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  commissioners  of  prisons,  for  employing,  reforming,  governing,  and  pun- 
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Ubing  tbe  persons  so  committed,  for  procuring  and  preserving  such  materiala  aad 
implements,  and  for  keeping  and  settling  all  accounts  of  the  cost  and  espenarse^ 
procuring  the  same,  and  of  all  labor  x>erformed  by  each  of  the  persons  so  ooimnitlvd. 

Sec.  13.  They  may  make  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  house  irith  aay  per- 
son disposed  to  supply  materials  to  be  there  wrought,  and  in  such  case  may  stipolate 
that  the  contractor  shall  furnish  some  person,  to  be  approved  by  them,  to  oversee  tbe 
labor  of  the  convicts  and  instruct  them  in  business  or  trades,  conformin>^  to  all  mlei 
of  the  prison,  and  not  interfering  with  the  discipline  thereof. 

'  Sec.  14.  They  may  make  contracts  for  letting  out  to  hire  during  the  daytime  may  of  the 
persons  there  confined,  to  employers  who  live  so  near  to  the  house  of  correction  that 
the  directors  or  tbe  master  of  the  house  can  have  the  general  inspection  of  tho  conduct 
of  the  persons  so  let  out,  and  of  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Sec.  15.  They  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  master  or  keeper  of  a  house  of  conectio&, 
employ  any  of  the  prisoners  to  labor  upon  the  public  lands  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  county. 

Sec.  39.  When  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  in  a 
jail  or  house  of  correction,  the  master  or  keeper  shall  execute  the  sentence  of  solitaiy 
imprisonment  by  confining  the  convict  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  during  the  time  of  sol- 
itary imprisonment  the  convict  shall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  oUier 
food  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  No  intercourse  shall  be  allowed 
with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  food  and 
other  necessary  purposes. 

Sec.  40.  As  soon  as  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  has  expired,  the  master  or 
keeper  shall  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and  materials  or  other  means  for  work  in 
a  suitable  manner,  in  which  he  can  be  usefully  or  profitably  employed,  either  in  the 
house  of  correotion  or  Jail,  or  in  the  close  yard  thdreof ;  but  no  convict  shall  be  aoi- 
ployed  in  engraving  or  printing  of  any  kind.  Such  convict  may,  if  necessary,  he  eoa- 
fined  by  a  log  and  chain,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  prevent  his  encape  without 
unnecessarily  indicting  bodily  pain  or  interrupting  his  labor.  The  county  commb- 
sioners,  or,  when  the  punishment  is  indicted  in  the  Jail,  the  sheriff, shall  oversee  tlis 
execution  of  all  such  sentences. 

SESSION  LAWS.--ACTS  AND  RESOLVBS,  1883. 

(Chapter  217.) 

Section  1.  The  number  of  inmates  of  any  prison  in  this  commonwealth  who  may 
be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinafter  named,  under  any  contract  or  contracts  made 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  limited  as  follows:  In  the  manufacture  of  men's, 
boys',  and  youths'  boots  and  shoes,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  women's,  misses',  and  children's  boots  and  shoes,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty;  in 
the  manufacture  uf  brushes,  not  more  than  one  hundred;  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
mouldings,  not  more  than  one  hundred;  in  the  manufacture  of  harness,  not  more  thsa 
one  hundred;  or  in  any  other  industry,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

ACTS  AND  RESOLVES,  1884. 

(Chapter  255.) 

Section  1.  The  commissioners  of  prisons  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
prepare  for  use  as  the  state  prison,  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston  formerly  oc- 
cupied as  said  prison,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  they  may  consider  necessary,  and  to  ex- 
pend forthat  purpose  such  sum,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  they  shall 
oonsider  necessary:  Provided,  That  said  commissioners  shall  not  expend  any  part  si 
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said  sam  ontil  they  have  obtained  estimates  from  competeDt  es|  erts  showing  that 
4he  whole  amount  required  to  fally  repair  said  buildings  and  fit  the  same  for  occa- 
pancy  as  a  state  prison  will  not  exceed  said  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
^irarden  of  the  state  prison  is  hereby  authorized  to  let  the  commissioners  of  prisons,  to 
be  employed  in  preparing  said  bnildings  for  occupancy,  as  many  prisouArs,  held  by 
liim  in  said  prison,  as  said  commissioners  shall  desire,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number 
•at  any  one  time.  Said  prisoners  shall  be  employed  under  the  direction  and  in  the 
custody  of  officers  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  the  war- 
•den's  custody  while  employed  as  aforesaid.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  labor  of 
prisoners  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  warden  and  the  commissioners  of 
prisons.  When  the  buildings  are  ready  for  occupancy  the  commissioners  of  prisons 
ehall  so  notify  the  governor,  and  if  said  buildings  are  accepted  by  him  he  shall  issue 
his  proclamation,  establishing  the  state  prison  in  said  buildings,  and  fixing  the  date  at 
which  it  shall  be  established. 

Sec.  2.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  establishment'  of  the  state  prison  at  Boston, 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  the  governor  may  issue  his  proclamation,  es- 
tablishing the  Massachusetts  reformatory  in  the  buildings  now  owned  by  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  town  of  Concord  and  occupied  as  the  state  prison,  and  said  build- 
ings and  all  lands  and  building[s]  owned  by  the  commonwealth  in  said  t^wn  of 
Concord  are  hereby  devoted  to  the  use  of  said  reformatory. 

Sec.  28.  *  *  *  .  The  said  commissioners  shall,  with  the  superintendent,  cause 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners ;  but  no  such  provision  shall 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  The  said  commissioners 
•hall  endeavor  to  establish  in  said  reformatory  such  industries  as  will  enable  pris- 
oners employed  therein  to  learn  valuable  trades.  The  said  superintendent  and  oom- 
missioners  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  prison  school. 

Sec.  32.  Prisoners  confined  in  said  reformatory  may  be  employed,  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer,  upon  any  lands  or  buildings  owned  by  the  commonwealth  in  the  town  of 
Concord,  and  whoever  escapes  from  said  land  shaUl  be  deemed  to  have  escaped  from 
«aid  reformatory. 

ACTS  AND  RB80LVBS,  1885. 

(Chapter  94.) 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  may  employ 
upon  the  lands  appurtenant  to  said  prison,  or  in  any  building  situated  upon  said  land| 
any  prisoner  held  in  said  prison. 

MICHIGAN. 
OBNERAL  8TATUTBS,  1882. 

WORKHOUSEsi. 

Section  1833.  Every  person  committed  to  the  workhouse,  or  poorhouse,  shall,  if 
able  to  work,  be  kept  diligently  employed  in  labor  during  the  term  of  his  commit- 
ment. If  he  is  idle  and  does  not  perform  such  reasonable  task  as  is  assigned,  or  is 
«tubbom  and  disorderly,  he  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  orders  and  regulations 
established  by  the  directors. 

VILLAGE  PRISONS. 

Section  2843.  The  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  village 
prison,  and  such  watch  or  station  houses  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may  provide  for  the 
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confinement  therein  of  all  persons  liable  to  imprisonment  or  detention  nnder  the  oidi- 
nances  of  the  village,  and  for  the  employment  of  those  imprisoned  therein.  All  pcv- 
sons  sentenced  to  confinement  in  snch  prison,  and  all  persons  imprisoned  therein  ca 
ezecation  for  non-payment  of  fines  for  yiolation  of  the  ordinimces  of  the  Tillage,  may 
be  kept  at  hard  labor  daring  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  either  within  or  witb- 
ont  the  prison,  under  snch  regnlations  as  the  council  may  preeeribe. 

COUNTY  JAILb. 

Section  9642.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  prisons,  whenever 
any  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode  of  labor  shall  be 
provided,  to  canse  such  prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  ex- 
cept Sunday ;  and  annually  to  account  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  connty  fiv 
the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

Sec.  9643.  The  keepers  of  the  said  prisoners  [prisons]  shall  respectively  ha^e  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  from  time  t({  time,  to  canse  soeh 
of  the  convicts  under  their  charge  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  npoo 
any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets,  or  highways,  or  other  works,  in  the  connty  when 
such  prisoner  is  confined,  or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties,  or  in  other  work  which 
said  keepers  can  procure  for  the  employment  of  such  convicts,  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  keepers  and  the  officers  or  other  persons  nnder 
whose  direction  such  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Sec.  9644.  Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  last  section,  they 
shall  be  well  chained  and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
keeper,  legally  charged  with  their  custody,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sec.  9645.  Whenever  any  prisoner  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or 
either,  and  to  be  committed,  and  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  snch  sum  as  the  said  keepers  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain for  the  labor  of  such  convicts,  less  the  expense  of  their  support ;  and  when  be 
shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such  fine  and  costs  he  shall  be  discharged. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Section  9697.  AU  convicts  in  the  state  prison  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  s^i- 
tude  for  misconduct  in  the  prison,  shall  be  kept  constantly  employed  at  hard  labor 
at  an  average  of  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  (Sundays  excepted),  unless  incapable 
of  laboring  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 

Sec.  9707.  Convicts  not  employed  under  any  contract  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  inspectors,  be  employed  by  the  warden  upon  work  for  the  state,  in  such 
manner,  and  to  such  extent,  as  may  be  deemed  advantageous,  or  he  may  hire  such 
convicts  to  contractors  or  others,  temporarily,  at  such  price  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  but  such  hiring  shall  terminate  whenever^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  the  interest  of  the  prison  may  require. 

Sec.  9708.  If  the  warden  shall  be  unable  to  let  the  labor  of  the  convicts  on  contzaol 
at  reasonable  rates,  so  that  any  considerable  number  are  without  employment,  he  may, 
under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  prepare 
shop-room,  procure  simple  and  iuexpensive  machinery  and  material,  and  employ  such 
convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  can 
be  made  in  the  prison  to  advantage  and  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Sec.  9709.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  warden  of  the  state  prison,  acting  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  at  the  timci  in  force,  to  make  contracts  for  supply- 
ing convict  labor  for  terms  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  parties  whose  places  of  busi- 
ness may  be  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  so  located  that  the  convicts  may  be  coo* 
veniently  taken  from  the  prison  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to  the  same  at  night, at 
not  less  than  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  convict  so  employed :  Provided^  That  before 
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ftny  saoh  contract  shall  be  ezeoated  the  warden  of  the  prison  shall  transmit  to  the 
inspectors  a  statement  and  estimate,  in  writing;,  showing  what  precautions  are  pro- 
posed to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  convicts  so  contracted ;  the  extra  expense  of  guards 
and  keepers,  and  of  clothing,  if  any,  by  such  plan;  and  showing  what  the  profit  or 
loss  to  the  state  would  be  by  such  contract,  as  compared  with  the  average  price  paid 
for  labor  within  the  prison  walls,  and  with  the  average  which  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  obtain  for  the  same  during  the  time  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  contract  the 
labor  of  said  convicts:  And  provided  further ,  That  it  shall  be  inserted  as  a  proviso  in 
every  such  contract,  that  the  same  may  be  cancelled  at  anytime,  by  the  vote  of  » 
minority  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison. 

Sxc.  9710.  The  said  warden  shall  also  have  authority,  under  such  regulations  a» 
the  inspectors  may  adopt,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  said  inspectors,  to  employ 
the  said  convicts  in  quarrying  stone,  or  other  labor  useful  in  the  erection  or  repair  of 
the  building  or  walls  of  the  prison. 

Sbc.  9719.  When  any  convict  shall  be  discharged  from  prison  by  pardon  or  other- 
wise, *  *  *  the  warden  shall  also  allow  and  pay  to  the  convict  such  sum  as  snob 
convict  may  earn  by  doing  overwork  for  contractors,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
inspectors  may  prescribe;  such  overwork  to  be  charged  and  collected  of  the  con- 
tractors in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  labor  of  the  convicts. 

STATE  HOUSE  OP  CORRECTION. 

Section  9764.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  government  of  the  institution: 

*•••••  • 

Fourth,  To  use  every  proper  means  to  furnish  employment  to  the  inmates,  most 
beneficial  to  the  state,  and  best  suited  to  their  several  capacities. 

•  ••«••  • 

Sbc.  9779.  AU  inmates  in  the  house  of  correction,  except  such  as  are  confined  ia 
solitude  for  misconduct  in  the  institution,  shall  be  kept  constantly  employed  at  hard 
labor  at  an  average  of  not  to  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  Sundays  excepted,  unless  in* 
capable  of  labor  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity;  and  such  inmates  may  at  aU 
times,  except  when  employed  at  labor  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  managers,  be 
visited  by  any  religious  teacher  or  pastor  of  their  own  choice  or  religious  belief,  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  general  rules  and  regulations,  applying  to  all  alike,  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  managers. 

Sec.  9788.  AU  inmates  not  employed  on  contracts  may  be  employed  by  the  warden,, 
with  approval  of  the  managers,  in  work  for  the  state,  in  such  manner  as  he  «b%ll 
think  advantageous,  or  I4iey  may  be  temporarily  hired,  which  hiring  shall  terminate 
whenever  their  labor  shall  be  required  on  contract. 

Sec.  9789.  If  the  warden  shall  be  unable  to  let  the  labor  of  the  inmates  on  contract 
at  reasonable  rates,  so  that  any  considerable  number  are  without  employment,  he 
may,  under  the  direction  of  the  managers,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  pre- 
pare shop  room,  and  procure  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery  and  material,  and 
employ  such  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  as  in  the  opinion  of  themanagera 
can  be  made  to  advantage  and  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  such  machinery  and 
materials  to  be  paid  for  by  the  treasurer  out  of  any  money  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  state. 

DETROIT  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Section  9853.  The  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  may  contract  with  the  said  city  ot 
Detroit,  or  any  duly  authorized  agent  or  officer  in  behalf  of  said  city,  for  the  confine- 
ment and  maintenance,  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  of  persons  convicted  of 
any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison :  Provided,  That  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  such  confinement  and  maintenance  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
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•of  one  dollar  per  week ;  aad  npon  the  completion  and  execution  of  any  snch  oontrad, 
the  ln8i>ector8  of  the  state  prison  and  of  the  said  house  of  correction  shall  ^ve  pub- 
lie  notice  thereof  in  some  weekly  newspaper,  in  each  county  in  which  a  weekly  new- 
paper  is  published,  after  which  any  male  person  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  yean 
And  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence,  murder 
And  treason  excepted,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  may,  in  the 
<liscretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had,  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction ;  and  every  male  between  the  agesol 
4sixteen  and  twenty-two  years,  who  shall  for  the  first  time  be  so  convicted,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  said  Detroit  house  of  correction,  and  every  female  who  shall  be  so  con- 
victed shall  be  sentenced  to  said  house  of  correction ;  and  every  person  so  senteooed 
ehall  be  received  rinto  the  said  house  of  correction,  and  shall  be  kept  and  employed 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  diacipline  of 
fiaid  house  of  correction. 

Sbc.  9661.  Upon  the  completion  and  execution  of  a  contract  for  the  confinement 
And  maintenance  of  persons  liable  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  priaon  in  the  said 
house  of  correction,  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  competent 
And  lawful  for  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  to  transfer  to  said  honse  of  oorree- 
tion  all  females  confined  in  the  state  prison,  and  such  persons  so  transferred  shall  be 
received  into  said  house  of  correction,  and  there  confined  and  employed  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  their  sentences,  respectively. 

MINNESOTA. 
aBNERAL  STATUTES,  187a 

JAILS.    (Chaptbb  120.) 

8BcnoNl2.  Conviei  to  he  furnished  with  tools;  expeMeliowpaid;  eamimge, — ^Wheoevsr 
Any  person  is  confined  in  any  Jail  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  any  court,  if  anch  sen- 
tence, or  any  part  thereof,  is  that  he  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  which  sack  person  is  confined  shall  furnish  such  convict  with  suitable  tools  and 
materials  i<S  work  with,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  such  sheriff,  the  said  convict  can  be 
profitably  employed  either  in  the  Jail  or  yard  thereof ;  and  the  expense  of  said  toob 
and  materials  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  county  in  which  said  convict  ia  confined, 
And  said  county  shall  be  entitled  to  his  earnings. 

STATE  PEI80N. 

Section  49.  Contrasts  fvr  convict  labor, — ^The  warden  and  inspectors  may  let  to  service 
aU  able-bodied  convicts  confined  in  the  prison,  except  such  as  are  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  their  sentence,  to  the  lessee  of  the  prison  shops  and  fixtures,  for  smch  a  teem 
of  years  as  they  deem  proper,  not  to  exceed  three  yesrs  at  any  one  time,  for  tbe 
highest  and  best  price  they  can  obtain :  Providedj  Such  contract  shall  be  approved  by 
the  governor  and  auditor  of  state. 

Sec.  50.  Lease  of  «Aop«,  etc;  time.— The  inspectors  and  warden  of  the  state  prison, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  lease  the  prison  shops,  and  snch  vacant 
ground  as  the  inspectors  deem  proper;  also,  to  let  to  service  all  able-bodied  convicts 
-confined  within  the  prison,  to  the  lessee  of  the  prison  shops  and  fixtures;  said  leases 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  on  the  subject  of  p  risons :  Provided,  That  no 
lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  nine  years  at  any  one  time. 

Sbc.  84.  Lease  of  shops  to  contain  what  provision. — ^Every  lease  made  of  any  or  all 
^e  prison  shops  and  fixtures  shall  contain  a  provision  providing  for  the  constant 
employment  of  all  convicts  in  the  state  prison,  during  the  continuance  of  such  lease. 

SflC.  86.  Compensation  for  good  oonduot.-^AM  convicts  confined,  or  who  shall  heie- 
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After  be  ooDfined,  in  Minneeota  state  prison,  and  who  shall  become  entitled  to  » 
diminntion  of  their  term  of  sentence  by  good  condnct  while  in  prison,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  and  approved  Febmary  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  ad- 
dition to  said  diminntion  of  term  for  good  conduct,  be  entitled  to  and  receive  com- 
pensation for  the  same  number  of  days  to  which  they  are  so  entitled,  at  the  samec 
price  per  day  that  the  state  receives  for  the  labor  of  said  convicts. 

Sbc.  87.  Same;  aoeount  to  he  kept — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  said  prison 
to  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  time  and  all  money  so  earned  by  said  convicts,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  when  payments  are  made  for  prison  labor,  to  deduct  fhmk 
the  amount,  before  paying  the  same  over  to  the  state,  the  several  amounts  due  th» 
convicts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  tha» 
aeveral  convicts  to  whom  it  belongs,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
RSVISBD  CODE,  1880. 

JAILS. 

Section  3152.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  shall  advertise,  as  they  ad- 
vertise for  bidders  for  any  public  work  to  be  done  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  proposals  for  the  custody  and  services  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  jails  of 
their  respective  counties,  and  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  purpose,  shall  make  a  contract 
with  such  person  as  will  undertake  the  duties  arising  from  such  contract,  on  the  terms^ 
most  favorable  to  the  county,  unless  the  terms  proposed  by  all  shall,  in  the  opinion, 
of  such  board,  be  so  onerous  as  to  induce  a  rejection  of  all  proposals,  in  which  case, 
all  may  be  rejected  and  no  contract  shall  be  made ;  or  said  board  may  at  any  time^ 
afterward,  make  a  contract,  as  aforesaid,  with  any  one  who  may  apply  for  it  and 
offer  terms  more  favorable  to  the  county  than  any  proposed  in  response  to  the  publicv 
advertisement,  and  which  are  satisfactory  to  such  board. 

Skc.  3154.  Such  contractor  shall  provide,  in  the  county,  a  prison  suitable  for  the- 
safekeeping  of  prisoners,  and  shall  employ  sufficient  guards,  to  keep  safely  and  com- 
fortably all  prisoners  committed  to  him,  and  he  shall  receive  and  keep  all  prisoners 
as  herein  provided  for,  and  shall  treat  them  humanely  and  provide  them  with  whole- 
some and  sufficient  food  and  necessary  clothing,  and  with  medical  atteution  and  med- 
icine, when  needed,  and  with  bedding  and  fuel,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
life  and  health,  as  adapted  to  their  situation ;  and  in  case  of  the  escape  of  such  pris- 
oners from  his  custody,  such  contractor  shall  be  liable  for  all  the  expenses  of  their 
recapture  and  return. 

Sec.  31.^.  Such  contractor  shall  have  the  right  to  require  said  prisoners  to  labor 
on  a  farm,  or  at  any  manual  labor,  and  may  adopt  such  appliances  and  safeguards- 
against  escape  by  such  prisoners  as  are  lawful  and  customary  in  securing  prisonera 
in  penitentiaries,  jails,  or  workhouses,  from  escape. 

Sec.  3156.  When  imprisonment  is  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  any  prisoner,  who* 
may  come  into  the  keeping  of  such  contractor,  after  such  sentence,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  contractor  to  require  such  prisoner  to  labor  faithfully  during  the  labor- 
ing hours  of  the  day,  for  the  fhll  time  prescribed  by  the  sentence  of  such  person,  or 
to  be  closely  confined  in  prison ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  contractor  to  de- 
feat such  sentence,  by  exempting  such  prisoner  from  such  faithful  labor  or  close  con- 
finement in  prison,  for  the  time  prescribed  by  such  sentence,  and  any  disregard  or 
this  provision  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3162.  Every  prisoner  received  by  such  contractor  shall  be  bound  to  remain  in 
his  keeping,  and  to  labor  for  him,  long  enough  to  pay  to  such  contractor  by  his  labor,, 
at  the  rate  of  wages  prescribed  herein,  the  amount  of  money  for  which  said  oontrac- 
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tor  was  made  liable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  said  prisoner  became  subject  to  his 
control ;  and  any  prisoner,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  as  a  ponishment  for  hia  offeooef 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  his  labor,  during  that  time,  bat  auek 
contractor  shall  have  his  labor,  without  wages,  for  the  time  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment ;  and  after  that  time,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  prescribed 
wi^es,  and  shall  continue  in  the  custody  and  service  of  such  contractor,  nntiU  *t  the 
rate  fixed,  he  shall  pay  thereby  to  such  contractor  the  full  amount  of  the  liability  of 
aaid  contractor  for  fine,  and  costs  and  jail  fees,  on  his  account. 

Seo.  3169.  If  a  prisoner  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age  his  daily  wages,  duringtiie  time 
he  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  such  contractor,  shall  be  ten  cents,  and  no  more. 
If  the  prisoner  shall  be  a  woman  her  daily  wages  shall  be  twenty-five  cents.  If  she 
shall  be  pregnant  and  delivered  of  a  child,  one  month  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
time  during  which  she  shall  be  entitled  to  wages,  or  if  this  shall  occor  when  she  is 
suffering  imprisonment  as  her  punishment  under  sentence  thereto,  she  shall  be  liable 
to  be  detained  one  month  by  such  contractor  for  account  of  such  occurrence  and  with- 
out any  liability  on  his  part  for  wages  during  such  month.  All  other  prisoners  shall 
be  entitled  to  wages  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  for  each  day. 

Sec.  3170.  In  all  cases  such  wages  shall  be  due  for  each  week  day,  excluding  Sun- 
days, from  the  time  when' such  prisoners  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  such  con- 
tractor, and  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  such  wages,  except  as  herein  specified; 
and  no  prisoner  shall  be  required  to  labor  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Sec.  3171.  Any  one  committed  to  jail  in  a  bailable  case,  in  default  of  bail,  may, 
before  conviction,  be  delivered  to  such  contractor,  who  shall  be  bound  to  receive  and 
keep  him  as  other  prisoners  are  required  to  be  kept,  and  to  allow  him  daily  wages 
for  his  labor,  as  fixed  by  this  act,  if  such  prisoner  shall  prefer  to  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy  a  request  to  be  so  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  contractor,  who  shall,  on 
notice  thereof  from  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  be  liable  from  that  time  for  the  pre- 
scribed daily  wages  of  such  prisoner,  and  when  the  time  shall  be  at  hand  for  the  trial 
of  such  prisoner,  of  which  such  contractor  shall  inform  himself^  he  shall  have  said 
prisoner  before  the  court  for  trial.  During  the  term  of  the  court,  at  which  such  pris- 
oner is  triable,  and  until  the  disposal  of  his  case  for  the  term,  or  finally,  tie  prisoner 
may  be  confined  in  jail  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  the  contractor  shall  not  be 
liable  for  that,  nor  for  the  services  of  the  prisoner  during  that  time ;  and  if  the  pris- 
oner shall  be  convicted,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  in  other  cases,  and  his  wages,  during 
the  time  he  was  before  trial  in  the  keeping  of  the  contractor,  shall  go  as  a  payment 
for  so  much  of  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  him,  including  jail  fees  for  which 
he  is  liable,  and  for  any  excess  in  the  amount  due  for  his  said  wages,  over  the  sum 
due  from  him  for  fine  and  costs  and  jail  fees,  as  aforesaid,  or  either,  the  contractor 
shall  be  liable  to  him  on  his  bond ;  and,  if  such  prisoner  be  acquitted  on  trial,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  of  such  contractor  and  sureties  on  his  bond,  the  amount 
of  such  wages,  during  the  time  of  his  liability  to  the  control  of  such  contractor,  who 
shall  be  required  to  pay  such  sum  to  such  person  immediately  after  his  acquittal  as 
aforesaid.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  time 
when  such  prisoner  becomes  subject  to  the  contractor,  and  when  he  is  delivered  ts 
such  sheriff  by  such  contractor  for  trial,  so  as  to  make  up  the  account  of  the  liability 
of  the  contractor  in  such  case  firom  the  account  so  kept  by  such  sheriff;  and  where 
such  prisoner  shall  be  acquitted,  the  sheriff  shall  furnish  him,  on  application,  a  state- 
ment of  such  account ;  and  where  such  prisoner  shall  be  convicted,  the  sheriff  shall 
adjust 'the  credit  on  his  fine  and  costs,  including  jail  fees,  to  which  he  may  be  enti- 
tled on  account  of  his  subjection  to  such  contractor,  before  his  trial  and  conviction ; 
and  shall  ftimish  him  a  statement  thereof,  which  credit  shall  be  allowed  him  by  such 
contractor. 

Sbc.  3174.  When  a  board  of  supervisors  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  tlie  keep- 
ing of  prisoners,  as  provided  for  above,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  board  to  direct  ths 
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sheriff  of  the  coonty  to  hire  oat  any  pmoner  in  Jail,  and  liable  nnder  this  act  to  be 
delivered  against  his  consent  to  a  contractor  for  the  custody  of  prisoners,  to  any  per- 
eon  who  will  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  including  jail  fees  due  from  such  prisoner,  and 
upon  payment  by  such  person  as  aforesaid,  to  the  sheriff,  he  shall  deliver  snch  pris- 
oner to  snch  person,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
liabilities  above  prescribed  for  a  contractor  with  the  county  for  the  keeping  of  pris- 
oners ;  and  any  prisoner  thus  delivered  to  such  person,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions for  prisoners  delivered  to  a  contractor  for  the  prisoners  in  a  county,  and  shall 
have  aU  the  rights  of  such  prisoners,  to  be  provided  and  cared  for,  and  to  be  allowed 
daily  wages  for  the  time  he  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  parson  who  hires  him,  until 
his  wages,  computed  at  the  rate  allowed,  shall  amount  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  person 
hiring  him  for  such  prisoner,  who  shall  then  be  entitled  to  his  discharge ;  and  any 
longer  detention  of  him  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  as  such. 

Sxc.  3175.  The  foregoing  section  shall  not  be  held  to  deny  to  the  board  of  super- 
vis6r8  the  right  to  hire  such  prisoners  to  the  best  advantage,  or  to  the  highest  bid- 
der,  but  the  said  board  may  direct  the  hiring  of  such  prisoners  to  the  highest  bidder, 
at  pnblic  outcry,  or  by  receiving  bids  in  writing,  and  may  receive  the  highest  price 
for  the  hire  of  such  prisoners ;  and  when  there  are  severiJ  applicants  for  the  hire  of 
any  prisoner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board,  or  of  the  sheriff,  to  accept  the 
beet  bid  for  such  prisoner,  and  deliver  him  to  the  person  paying  most  for  him. 

8Ea  3176.  A  prisoner  sentenced  to  suffer  imprisonment  as  his  punishment  shall,  if 
hired,  not  be  entitled  to  wages  until  he  has  served  out  his  sentence,  and  shall  not  be 
hired  to  any  member  of  his  family  or  kinsman^  and  the  hirer  of  such  prisoner  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provision  herein  applicable  to  a  county  contractor  having  such 
prisoner. 

Sec.  3177.  If  a  board  of  supervisors  shall  not  contract,  as  above  provided,  for  the 
keeping  of  all  prisoners  in  the  county,  and  shall  not  hire  out  the  prisoners,  as  pro- 
vided, in  the  absence  of  such  contract,  such  board  may  employ  all  prisoners,  subject 
nnder  this  act  to  be  delivered  to  a  contractor,  at  work  on  public  roads  or  bridges,  or 
other  public  work,  as  may  be  directed  by  such  board,  from  time  to  time ;  and  such 
board  may  employ  guards,  prescribe  proper  discipline,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  provision ;  and  any  expense  incurred  therein  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  such  board,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

Sec.  3178.  Prisoners  thus  employed  by  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  shall  be 
entitled  to  daily  wages,  at  the  same  rate  and  nnder  the  same  circumstances  as  such 
prisoners  would  be  if  In  the  keeping  of  a  county  contractor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  discharge  from  imprisonment  at  snch  time  as  they  would  be  if  committed  to 
such  contractor. 

Sbc.  3179.  Each  board  of  supervisors  may  make  such  regulations,  and  impose  such 
terms  and  conditions,  additional  to  those  herein  prescribed,  and  exact  such  security 
as  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  prisoners  delivered  to  a  contractor,  or  hired  out, 
or  employed  on  public  work  from  cruel  or  inhuman  treatment  or  any  violation  of 
their  rights ;  and  may,  at  any  time,  rescind  any  contract  made  by  such  board  under 
this  act,  for  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  o4  hirer,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  but  such  contractor  or  hirer  shall  have  due  notice  of  any  complaint 
against  him  in  this  respect,  before  action  by  such  board  in  such  matter. 

Sec.  3185.  The  municipal  an  thorities  of  every  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this 
state  shall  have  the  same  power  in  reference  to  prisoners  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  ordinances  and  laws  of  snch  city  or  town,  as  is  conferred  by  this  act  on  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  each  county,  and  snch  prisoners  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  disposi- 
tion, and  entitled  to  the  same  wages  prescribed  for  prisoners  in  a  county,  who  may 
be  disposed  of  as  prescril>ed  by  this  act ;  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  any  city 
or  town  may  contract  with  any  county  contractor  in  the  same  manner  as  a  board  of 
supervisors  may  do,  fcr  the  keeping  of  city  or  town  prisoners,  or  may  contract  with 
any  other  iMrson  for  the  custody  of  such  prisoners. 
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ACTS  OF  1882. 

(Chapter  17.) 

Sbction  3.  That  the  proTisions  of  chapter  79  of  the  Revised  Code  of  1680,  shftU  noi 
be  BO  oonttrned  as  to  permit  or  authorize  any  contractor  thereunder,  or  a  boaxd  of 
Baperyisors,  to  woric  any  person  committed  to  the  county  Jail,  with  a  peniieatiaiy 
oonvict ;  and  any  person  who  shall  work,  or-  cause  to  be  worked,  any  snoh  ootixly 
prisoner  with  any  such  penitentiary  convict,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  indictment  and  conviction,  every  such  person,  for  every  imch  offence,  siiaH  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any 
I>eriod  not  exceeding  six  mouths,  or  shall  suffer  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Ssa  4.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed,, 
and  that  this  act  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

[Approved,  March  9,  1882.] 

STATE  PENITENTIARY.    (Acts  of  1882,  Chaftkb  40.) 

Section  1.  That  the  governor,  and  six  citizens  of  the  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  one  of  said  citizens  to  be  selected 
from  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  public  works, 
who  shall  lease  the  Mississippi  penitentiary,  together  with  all  convicts  serving  out 
their  terms  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  and  such  as  may,  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  made  as  herein  provided,  be  sentenced  to  the  i>enitentiary,  and  ail  peni- 
tentiary property  belonging  to  the  state,  for  the  term  of  six  ^mltb  from  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  present  lease. 

Sbc.  3.  That  said  lessees  shall,  within  two  (2)  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
erect  and  put  in  the  brick  building  now  being  built,  all  necessary  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  wagons,  carts,  and  wheelbarrows,  with  aU  necessary  engines, 
lathes,  borers,  mortices,  bending  machines,  saud-belts,  band,  and  circular  saws  for  a 
complete  wagon  factory,  and  thereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  convicts  whose 
terms  of  sentence  exceed  ten  (10)  years,  to  work  outside  the  prison  walls  unless  it  be 
in  the  prison  garden  or  farm,  or  work  necessary  to  improving  the  prison  property  or 
carry  on  the  prison ;  they  may  also  erect  machinery  for  cotton  and  woollen  mills  and 
for  agricultural  implements:  Frovidedf  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  convicts 
shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  for  sale  at  retail  as  are  maun- 
factured  by  the  local  mechanics,  or  shall  work  at  any  mechanical  pursuits  outside  the 
prison  walls  excepts  upon  theconstruction  of  works  of  internal  improvment:  Provided, 
That  the  said  machinery  shall  be  paid  for  by  said  lessees,  and  the  hire  due  by  them 
to  the  state  may  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  And  said  board  of  public  worka 
shall  annually  state  the  amount  that  may  be  due  the  state  on  account  of  said  contract 
and  credit  the  lessees  with  the  cost  of  such  machinery,  but  in  no  event  is  the  state  to- 
be  required  to  make  any  appropriation  or  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  said  machinery  Id 
any  other  manner  than  is  herein  provided ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  lease  all  the 
machinery,  etc.,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state,  in  good  running  order  and  condi- 
tion, without  further  cost  or  charge  to  the  state  (either  growing  out  of  this  lease  or 
the  former  contract  made  with  said  lessees ;  and  said  lessees  shall  keep  said  machinery 
insured  at  their  own  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  shall  not  be  further  liable 
in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  storm,  or  insurrection.)  (a) 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  board  of  public  works  shall  have  power  to  direct  the  employment 
of  all  convicts  that  are  to  be  worked  outside  the  walls  of  the  prison,  upon  such  pub* 

a  As  amended  by  aots  of  of  1882,  chapter  47. 
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lie  works  as  may  appear  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state ;  and  said  lessees  may  take 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  such  works  of  internal  improvement :  Provided, 
That  where  hands  are  already  employed  on  works  of  public  improvement,  they  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  other  public  works,  so  long  as  they  remain  so  employed,  and 
said  lessees  shall,  upon  the  order  of  said  board  of  public  works,  supply  the  company 
BO  designated  the  number  of  hands,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon ;  and  should  the  said  company  and  said  lessees  not  be  able  to  agree  igpon  terms 
mutually  satis£EU3tory,  they  shall  refer  the  matter  to«aid  board  of  public  works,  who 
shall  adjust  the  matters  of  difference  as  may  seem  Just  and  fair,  and  such  adjustment 
shall  enter  into  the  contract  between  the  parties ;  and  said  company  or  companies 
shall  have  the  preference  over  any  other  person  or  corporation ;  and  all  convicts  sen- 
tenced for  ten  (10)  years  or  less  shall  be  put  upon  pablic  works,  if  employment  can 
be  found ;  and  only  in  event  such  employment  cannot  be  found  shall  they  be  put  at 
private  work  or  employment :  Provided^  Such  reauisition  for  labor  shall  be  made  by 
the  first  of  December  of  each  year :  Provided^  That  said  lessees  shall  not  demand  more 
than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  and  necessary  expenses,  per  man,  per  annum,  for  convicts 
employed  upon  works  of  internal  improvement ;  and  the  board  of  public  works  shall 
accord  to  the  different  sections  of  the  state  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  their 
pro  rata  of  convict  labor :  Providedy  Demand  is  made  therefor,  as  required  aforesaid. 
Sec.  5.  That  the  term  of  "  public  works,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  railroads,  levees,  canals,  the  opening  of  navigable  streams  and 
enterprises  of  like  character  now  in  process  of  construction,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
commenced. 

ACTS  OF  1886. 
(Chapter  25.) 

Section  1.  That  unless  the  Qalf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  which  now 
claims  to  hold  the  state  penitentiary,  with  its  convicts,  and  much  valuable  property  of 
the  state  by  virtue  of  the  transfer  of  the  lease  thereof,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  March 
thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  faci  litate  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  railroad,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  strictly  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 
said  act  of  March  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-foar,  then  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  said  company,  at  law  or  in  equity,  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  lease 
and  the  transfer  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lost 
and  forfeited;  and  said  penitentiary  property  and  convicts  shall  revert  to  the  present 
leasees,  Hamilton,  Allen  and  Company,  who  shall  keep  possession  of  the  same  until 
the  expiration  of  their  present  lease,  ending  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 

Sec.  2.  That  strict  compliance  with  said  act  of  March  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  on  the  part  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  shall  be 
the  tender,  acceptance,  and  approval,  by  the  board  of  control  hereafter  provided  for, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  of  the  bond  of  s  aid  company,  with  good 
and  sufficient  security  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  snb- 
Htantially  as  follows :  '^  That  said  company  shall  assume  and  carry  out  the  contract/' 
made  by  Hamilton,  Allen  and  Company,  with  the  state,  '*  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to 
the  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  and  convicts,"  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  provisions 
of  said  act  of  March  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-f  o  ur ;  and  shall  annually 
hereafter;  on  the  first  days  of  January,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  so  trans- 
ferLr]ed,  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  ($39,420),  '*  in  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  said  company,  taken  at 
their  market  value,"  as  required  by  section  3,  of  said  act ;  and  shall  pay  into  the  state 
treasury  **  in  currency,  as  the  same  shall  become  due,  the  interest  on  said  bonds," 
and  "  shall  pay  annually  into  the  state  treasury,  an  amount  in  cash,  sufficient  to  meet 
any  expenses  on  account  of  necessary  repairs  and  Improvements  to  the  penitentiary 
16261  LAB 36 
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property,  and  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  saperintendent  of  the  penitentiary,' 
and  shall  only  **  nse  the  convicts  that  are  capable  of  snch  seryioe,  in  the  work  of  mi- 
veyin^,  locating,  and  constructing  said  railroad  and  branches,  switches,  side-tra^ 
shops  and  depot  buildings,  section  houses,  and  in  maintaining  and  carrying  on  Uie  pen- 
itentiary'' ;  and  to  use  **  the  feeble,  old,  and  disabled  convicts  in  the  perfomuuiee  of 
such  light  work  and  service  as  their  condition  may  admit  and  Justify,  and  shall  ton 
the  same  over  to  the  state  at  the  expiration  of  the  extended  lease,  and  shAll  keep  said 
penitentiary  and  convicts  until  ^he  legislature  has  made  other  diqE>oeition  of  tiie  eaas, 
and  shall  employ  a  competent  physician  to  attend  the  prisoners  at  camps  or  qoaitett 
daily,  and  oftener,  if  necessary,  to  attend  the  sick,"  as  required  by  section  4,  of  aaid 
act ;  and  shall  pay  **  the  state  physician  of  the  penitentiary,"  the  "  sum  of  ^  per 
day,"  and  travelling  expenses,  in  visiting  and  Inspecting  ''  the  oampe  or  qoartera'^ 
of  the  convicts,  as  required  by  section  6  of  said  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  railroad  commissioners  are  hereby  created,  made,  and  ooostitnted 
the  board  of  control  of  the  state  penitentiary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  for  the 
future  management  and  control  of  the  same ;  and  shall,  or  any  two  of  them  may,  per- 
form all  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them,  as  such  board  of  control,  by  the  pro  vistoos  of 
this  act  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Ssc.  8.  That  the  said  board  of  control  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  leaae  and 
transfer  the  penitentiary  and  all  its  convicts  to  the  Qulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad 
Company,  upon  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  The  said  company  to  take  chai^  of  the 
penitentiary  and  all  the  convicts  on  and  after  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  bandied 
and  eighty-seven,  and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  the  penitentiary  and  all  convicts 
until  the  first  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  that  said  company 
shall  clothe,  feed,  and  guard  all  convicts,  treat  them  humanely,  furnish  prompt  and 
efficient  medical  attention  to  the  sick  and  those  needing  it,  and  shall  keep  at  least 
one-half  of  all  the  able-bodied  convicts  at  work  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
and  shall  not  hire  or  sublet  any  of  the  convicts,  able-bodied  or  otherwise,  on  farms 
or  plantations  of  the  owners,  promoters,  officers,  agents,  employ^  of  the  Golf  and 
Ship  Island  Railroad  Company,  or  any  person  whoso[e]ver;  nor  shall  the  Gulf  aad 
Ship  Island  Railroad  Company  work  said  convicts,  or  allow  them  to  be  worked,  on 
farms  under  any  circumstances,  but  said  company  may  bire  the  convicts  not  worked 
by  them  to  other  railroad  companies,  levee  commissioners,  or  upon  other  public  works, 
or  works  of  internal  improvements ;  that  the  said  company  shall  maintain  and  cany 
on  the  penitentiary  and  convicts  in  such  manner  as  to  relieve  the  state  of  all  expenses 
and  costs  whatever,  and  shall  operate  and  carry  on  the  same  and  be  governed  by  the 
laws  now  in  force,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of 
control. 

•  •  *  «  •       f  •  • 

Sec.  9.  That  after  such  forfeiture  herein  provided  for  shall  have  been  declared  (or 
in  case  the  Qulf  and  Ship  Island  railroad  shall  abandon  or  shall  not  lease  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  in  case  the  penitentiary  shall  otherwise  be  turned  over  to  the  state,  or 
the  state  compelled  to  resume  possession  thereof)  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boaid 
of  control,  created  by  this  act,  to  receive  and  take  possession  of  the  penitentiary,  con- 
victs, and  property ;  and  said  board  of  control  shall  immediately  dispose  of  and  lease 
out  the  said  penitentiary,  together  with  all  the  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary,  or 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  any  lessees  or  sublessees^  and  which  may  be  soit 
to  the  penitentiary  during  the  continuance  of  such  lease,  and  together  with  all 
the  property  of  the  state  appurtenant  to  the  penitentiary,  said  lease  to  continue  for 
a  period  of  four  years  from  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
no  longer;  said  board  shall  lease  said  penitentiary  and  convicts  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidder,  for  money,  payable  annually. 

«  •  •  *  •  •    .  • 

Sec.  10.  That  in  making  such  lease  the  said  board  of  control  shall  g^ve  the  prefer- 
ence  to  such  lessees  as  will  undertake  and  agree  to  work  and  employ  the  oonvicts,  or 
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tlie  largeflt  part  thereof,  on  works  of  pablio  improvement,  saeh  as  railroads,  levees, 
pnMio  roads,  and  works  of  like  character,  and  as  the  last  resort,  if  no  disposition  can 
'be  made  of  them,  may  hire  or  lease  them  to  be  worked  (m  plantations  or  farms,  ezer- 
ciaing  the  greatest  precaution  in  taking  proper  security  against  bad  or  inhuman 
treatment,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  hire  of  suob  convicts,  if  they  deem  it  best  for 
tlie  state  to  hire  them  on  time,  and  require  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  to 
make  it  his  special  duty  to  look  after  the  strict  observance  of  the  oontracj  and  the 
treatment  of  such  convicts. 
[Approved,  March  17,  1886.] 

MISSOURI. 

RBVI8BD  STATUTES,  1879. 

CITIES-POWER  OF  B1A.Y0R  AND  COUNCIL. 

Section  4417.  X.  To  impose,  collect,  and  enforce  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  for 
the  breach  of  any  city  ordinance.  Any  offender,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
any  fine,  penalty,  and  costs  that  may  have  been  imposed  upon  him  or  her,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  workhouse,  or  in  case  of  women,  in  such  other  place  as  for  them 
may  be  provided,  until  such  fine,  penalty,  and  cost  be  fully  paid :  Frovidedf  That  no 
sueh  imprisonment  shall  exceed  six  months  for  any  one  offence.  Every  person  so 
committed  to  the  workhouse,  or  such  other  place  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  to  work  for 
the  city  at  such  labor  as  his  or  her  health  and  strength  will  permit,  within  or  without 
said  workhouse,  or  other  place,  not  exceeding  ten  hours  each  working  day,  and  for 
such  work  the  person  so  employed  shall  be  allowed,  exclusive  of  his  or  her  board, 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  ^ach  day's  work  on  account  of  said  fine  and  costs. 

•  •  •  «  •  «  « 

Sbc.  4644.  XXXIII.  To  erect  and  establish  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction, 
make  all  necessary  regulations  therefor,  and  appoint  all  necessary  keepers  or  assist- 
ants. In  such  workhouse  or  house  of  correctiou  may  be  confined  all  vagrants,  strag- 
glers, idlers,  and  disorderly  persons  who  may  be  committed  thereto  by  the  proper 
officer;  and  all  x^ersons  sentenced  by  the  recorder's  court  in  such  city  for  any  offence 
cognizable  by  said  court,  and  any  person  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  pay  any  fine  or 
penalty,  or  cost  imposed  for  any  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  any  ordinance  of  the  city, 
may  be  kept  therein  subject  to  labor  on  the  streets  or  other  places  of  confinement. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  6492.  Duip  as  to  state  property  ;  contracting  for  convict  labor,  etc. — The  warden 
shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  x>enitentiary  prison,  with  the  lands,  buildings, 
tools,  implements,  stock,  provisions,  and  every  other  description  of  property  pertain- 
ing thereto,  belonging  to  the  state;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  correct  accounts 
of  the  same.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  classify  the  convicts  in  their 
labor,  so  far  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  in  all  things  to  have  regard  to  their 
reformation  and  moral  improvement.  And  he  shall  use  his  best  endeavors  to  the 
end  that  the  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  may  be  paid  out  of  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  convicts,  when  employed  in  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
and  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  in  making  contracts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  labor  of  the  convictfi. 

Sec.  6496.  Duty  to  advertise  for  hid  for  labor,  when;  contracts,  etc.;  employment  out- 
side.— ^The  warden  shall,  in  his  discretion,  adtertise  for  bids  for  the  unemployed  con- 
vict labor,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  deem  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  state.  Such  advertisement  shall  fully  set  forth  the  terms,*  and,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  number  of  such  convicts  to  be  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
may  be  employed.    He  may  renew  any  contracts  for  labor  within  the  waUs,  which 
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may  be  already  in  existence,  without  advertising  the  same.  No  contract  ahaU  he 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years.  All  contracts  shall  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  inspectors :  Providsdj  That  no  convict  shall  be  employed  oatside  of  the  prisn 
wallSj  except  in  making  improvements  connected  with  the  penitentiary  or  other 
state  improvements,  or  in  erecting*buildings  for  the  state,  or  for  the  preservation  aad 
security  of  the  property  of  the  state,  and  in  collecting  and  providing  materialB  there- 
for: And  provided  further y  That  the  warden  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  labor  of 
convicts,  not  otherwise  employed,  on  the  penitentiary  farm,  in  improving  any  of  the 
public  grounds  belonging  to  the  state^  or  in  any  quarry  or  brickyard  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  of  the  state,  anywhere  within  the  state,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing fuel,  water,  ice,  or  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  x>enitentiary,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state's  property  at  Jefferson  City  from  changes  or  washes  in  the  Mis- 
souri river  or  btherwise,  or  as  teamsters  for  the  state;  and  contractors  within  th« 
walls  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  trusty  convicts  as  teamsters,  and  such  other  help 
as  may  be  necessary  in  transporting  material,  supplies,  and  manufactured  goods  to 
and  from  the  railroad  depots  and  the  levee :  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  article  shaJl 
be  so  construed  as  to  annul,  set  aside,  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  contract  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  w  arden  and  inspectors  with  any  other  persons  for  using  cxknvict 
labor  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  leaving  every  such  contract  to  expire  by  its  own 
terms,  except  that  all  such  labor  as  is  now  under  contract  shall  be  continued  only  at 
such  place  or  places  where  it  is  now  employed.  No  state  officer  or  person  connected, 
with  the  penitentiary  as  an  officer  or  employ 6,  the  inspectors  inclnded,  shall  be 
directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  any  contract  for  convict  labor.  Any  violation  of 
this  provision  shall  be  deemed  a  felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  pnmshed  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  yeara. 

Sec.  6500.  Tasks  of  convicts;  their  earnings  on  overwork, — The  warden  and  inspectors 
may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  in  making  contracts  for  convict  labor,  permit  each 
convict  who  performs  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  to  have  a  certain  amonut  of 
labor  assigned  him  for  each  day  as  a  day's  work,  such  amount  of  labor  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  contractor  and  warden,  and  which  shall  not  be  above  a  reasonable 
amount,  and  the  time  gained  after  the  performance  of  such  task  may  be  employed  m 
labor  for  such  contractor  at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them,  but  at  a 
rate  not  leas  than  the  amount  paid  to  the  state;  and  if  on  any  account  any  convict 
shall  be  unable  to  perform  such  task,  on  any  other  day  or  days,  no  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  any  overwork  which  such  convict  may  have  performed  on  any  other 
day.  Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  convicts  to  take  a 
daily  account  of  the  overwork  earnings  so  made,  and  return  the  same  as  money  dae 
the  state  from  such  contractors,  and  an  accurate  account  of  all  such  money,  by  whom 
earned,  the  time  when,  the  amount,  and  to  whom  payable,  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  at  the  end  of  each  month,  cause  the  same  to  be  entered  in 
a  pass-book  which  said  convict  may  keep  for  that  purpose ;  and  said  convict  nu^ 
at  any  time,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  warden,  draw  the  amount  due  him  for 
such  overwork,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  purchase  of  any  books,  papers,  or  maga- 
zines, which  books  or  papers  shall  be  purchased  by  the  warden  or  chaplain  at  the 
lowest  caoh  price,  without  commission ;  or  such  convict  may  remit  such  funds,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  his  family  for  their  use ;  but  for  any  other  purpose  such  convict  is 
prohibited  from  drawing  such  money  until  his  discharge.  The  inspectors  may,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  warden,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  cause  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  such  convict  engaged  in  doing  work  for  the  state,  and  who  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison^  and  who  shall  not  have  lost  aoy 
time  during  the  preceding  month,  such  limited  am  ount  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  en- 
courage a  more  cheerful  performance  of  work ;  such  sum  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  apply  to  overwork. 

Sbc.  6512.  Not  to  hire  prisoners  out  as  domestics, — ^It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  warden 
to  hire  out  either  male  or  female  convicts  as  domestic  servants  to  any  person  oatside 
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of  the  prison  walls;  or  to  permit  any  male  or  female  convict  to  be  used  as  a  domestic 
servant  without  reward :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  constraed 
into  forbidding  the  warden  and  deputy  warden  from  using  convicts  as  servants  in 
^heir  own  families. 

Sbc.  6534.  Day*8  IdboTf  what,— Eight  hours  per  day  from  October  fifteenth  to  April 
fifteenth,  and  ten  hoars  per  day  fix)m  April  fifteenth  to  October  fifteenth,  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  labor  for  each  convict ;  and.no  convict  shall  be  required  to  do  any  work 

on  the  Sabbath  day,  excepting  necessary  labor  for  the  state. 

« 

LAWS  OF  MISSOURI,  1881. 

JAILS,  ETC.    (Page  136.) 

Section  1.  The  county  ooorts  in  this  state  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  oause  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  by  court  of  competent 
jorisdiction,  for  crime,  the  punishment  of  which  is  defined  by  law  to  be  a  fine,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  any  length  of  time,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment  until  such  fine  be  paid,  to  work  on  the 
public  roads  or  to  break  rock  for  macadamizing  purposes ;  and  every  court,  before 
whom  any  person  is  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  as  aforesaid,  shall 
make  such  punishment  a  part  of  such  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  county  court  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  the  sheriff  or  marshal 
to  cause  all  such  persons  to  be  put  to  work  and  perform  labor  on  the  public  roads 
and  highways,  turnpikes,  or  other  public  works  or  buildings  of  said  county  for  such 
purposes  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  And  the  county  court  are  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  procure  a  lot  of  ground  by  purchase  or  renting  at  such  place  and  of 
such  size  as  they  may  select,  and  may  authorize  the  sheriff  or  marshal  to  buy  perch 
rock  to  be  delivered  on  said  lot ;  and  said  sheriff  or  marshal  shall  have  power,  and  is 
hereby  required  to  have  or  cause  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be  directed  by  the  county 
court  to  work  out  the  full  number  of  days  for  which  thoy  may  have  been  sentenced, 
at  breaking  such  rook  or  at  working  upon  such  public  roads  and  highways,  turn- 
pikes, or  other  public  works  or  buildings  as  may  have  been  designated.  And  if  the 
punishment  is  by  fine,  and  the  fine  be  not  paid,  then  for  every  dollar  of  said  judg- 
ment the  prisoner  shall  work  one  day.  And  it  shall  be  deemed'  a  part,  parcel,  and  in- 
cident of  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  before  and  by  whom  such  prisoner 
is  sentenced,  that  such  prisoner  may  be  worked  as  herein  provided,  (a) 

MONTANA. 
REVISED  STATXTTES,  1879. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  230.  That  the  governor  of  the  territory  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make,  enter  into,  and  execute  on  behalf  of,  and  in  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory, upon  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  contracts  with  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  for  the  keeping,  clothing,  and  maintenance,  in  the  United  States 
penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  of  all  persons  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  territorial 
penitentiary  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  this  territory :  Frovidedf  That  the  amount 
contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  territory  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollarper  day 
for  keeping,  clothing,  and  maintaining  each  convict.  (6) 

a  Aa  amended  by  act  approred  February  16, 1883.    [Lawa  of  Missouri,  1883,  page  82.] 
h  Am  amended  by  act  approved  February  23, 1883.    [Laws  of  1883,  page  91.1 
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LAWS  OF  1881. 

(Page  66.) 

Sbction  1.  That  when  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  and,  in  his 
diseretion,  he  belieyes  that  the  penitentiary  at  De^  Lodge  is  insofflcient  to  coDtaiB 
the  prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement  therein,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  holding  district  courts  in  the  territory.  • 

Sec.  2.  The  goyemor,  thereupoui  shall  contract  with  the  county  commissioners  of 
such  counties  as  have  suitable  county  Jails  for  penitentiary  purposes,  for  the  keeping 
of  such  convicts  as  may  thereafter  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  the  term  of  such  oonfixM- 
ment,  and  notify  the  district  Judges  aforesaid  what  Jails  have  been  procured  for  pen- 
itentiary purposes  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  thereafter  such  Jails  shall  be 
taken  and  considered  for  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  penitentiaries  of  this  territory. 

Sbc.  3.  The  several  district  Judges  in  sentencing  any  person  convicted  of  a  feioBj 
shall,  in  such  sentence,  designate  the  particular  penitentiary  in  which  said  convict 
shall  be  imprisoned,  so  that  the  intention  of  this  act  may  be  fhlfilled. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  now  in  force  applicable  to  the  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  aad 
the  keeper  and  convicts  thereof,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  penitentlarieB 
hereby  created. 

[Approved,  February  22,  1881.] 

LAWS  OF  1885. 

(Page  57.) 

Section  1.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  be^  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into,  make,  and  execute,  in  behalf  of  and  in  the  name 
of  the  territory,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  best,  a  contract  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  any  state  or  territory,  for  the  safekeeping,  clothing,  medicines,  medical 
treatment,  aud  care  and  maintenance,  in  the  penitentiary  of  such  state,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  of  all  persons  sentenced  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years  to 
oontinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  territory:  Pt^ 
videdj  That  the  amount  contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  territory  shall  not  exceed  flftj 
cents  per  day  for  the  safekeeping,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of  each  convict ;  and 
he  may  renew  the  contract  on  terms  alike  advantageous  to  the  territory  fbr  a  further 
period  of  three  years,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  heretofore  sentenced,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  sentenced,  to 
imprisonment  iu  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years  shall  be  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  of  that  state  or  territory  with  which  the  governor  may  contract 
for  the  safekeeping  and  maintenance  of  the  same ;  and  there  shall  be  added  to  all 
sentences  of  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  the  additional  penalty  of  hard  labor. 

Sec.  5.  After  such  contract  has  been  made  by  the  governor,  he  shall  give  notice  to 
the  Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  same,  and  aftep  such  notice  all  persons  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  state  or  territory  that  oontraots 
with  the  territory  for  the  keeping  and  maintenance  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  penitentiary  of  the  state  or  territory  that  contracts  for  the  keep- 
ing of  territorial  prisoners  shall  be  taken  and  hold  in  law  to  be  the  territorial  peniten- 
tiary for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  period  of  two  years,  or  more,  and  such  pris- 
oners shall  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  and  enforced  for  the 
government  of  said  penitentiary. 

Sec.  7.  That  if  any  contract  made  by  the  governor  with  any  state  or  sti^^s  or  te^ 
ritory  sh.%11  expire  by  limitation  of  the  contract,  or  otherwise  becomes  inoperative,  be 
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18  hereby  aatliorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  some  other  state  or  states  or  terri- 
tory, subject  to  the  terms  and  limitations  of  this  act. 
[Approved,  March  10,  1885.] 


RZrVlSED  STATUTES,  1879. 

JAILS  AND  PRISONERS. 

Sbgtion  754.  Whenever  any  prisoner  under  conviction  for  any  criminal  oflence 
shall  be  confined  in  Jail  for  any  liability  to  pay  any  fine,  forfeiture,  or  costs,  or  to  pro- 
cure sureties,  the  district  court,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  inability,  may,  in 
lien  thereof,  confine  such  person  in  the  county  jail  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day 
until  the  forfeiture  of  costs  so  imposed  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  sheriff 
may  procure  chains  for  the  safekeeping  of  such  prisoner  or  prisoners,  and  hire  out  or 
put  to  labor  such  prisoner  or  prisoners,  and  shall  charge  the  earnings  of  the  same  to 
himself  for  the  sustenance  of  said  priijoners,  and  any  surplus  that  may  accrue  ftom 
such  labor  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  prisoner. 

Sec.  756.  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  in  this  territory  shall  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  any  term  for  the  commission  of  any  crime,  misdemeanor, 
or  felony,  against  laws  of  this  territory,  or  in  violation  of  any  city  ordinance  of  any 
incorporated  city  in  this  territory,  by  a  judgment  of  any  court  or  judge  thereof,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  municipal  court,  or  shall  have  been  committed  to  jail  for  any 
term  in  default  of  the  payment  of  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  by  any  such  courts  or 
justices,  the  person  or  persons  so  imprisoned  may  be  required  and  compelled  to  work 
and  perform  labor  during  his  or  their  respective  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Sbo.  759.  The  county  commissioners  of  any  county  of  this  territory  are  hereby  au- 
thoriised  and  empowered  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  to  employ  any  criminal  or  criminals  committed  to  the  jails  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the  performance  of  any 
work  <a  labor,  or  in  any  occupation  or  trade,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper,  such  work 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  constable 
of  such  county  as  said  commissioners  may  designate ;  the  benefits,  profits,  and  results 
of  such  work  and  labor  to  be  enjoyed  and  used  are  to  accrue  to  the  county  in  which 
BQoh  criminal  or  criminals  may  be  confined. 

Sbc.  760.  The  city  council,  or  authorities  of  any  incorporated  city  in  this  territory, 
are  also  authorised  to  work  or  employ  any  prisoner  or  prisoners  committed  to  jail  for 
the  violation  of  any  city  ordinance  of  such  city,  or  in  default  of  the  payment  of  any 
fine  or  penalty  imposed  for  the  violation  of  any  ordinance  of  such  city,  such  labor  to 
be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  any  marshal,  constable,  or  police  officer  of 
■nch  city  as  the  authorities  may  designate,  the  profits  and  results  of  such  labor  to 
accrue  to  such  city.  All  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  territory  are  hereby 
granted  the  full  and  complete  privileges  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  7G1.  The  officers  herein  mentioned  are  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  se- 
cure and  fasten  with  chains  or  other  device  any  prisoner  or  prisoners  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  such  labor,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  such  prisoner  or  prisoners. 

Sec.  762.  Any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  put  to  labor  or  assigned  labor  to  per- 
form, under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  be  refractory  and  unruly,  who 
shall  refuse  to  perform  the  task  assigned,  who  shall  wilfully  ii^ure  or  destroy  any 
material  given  to  be  worked  upon,  or  any  tool,  implement,  or  instrument  whatever, 
with  which  to  perform  such  labor,  or  who  shall  perform  such  task  or  tasks  negli- 
gently, may  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  be  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  or 
subjected  to  such  like  punishment  by  the  officers  having  the  same  in  charge,  until  the 
said  prisoner  or  prisoners  shall  agree  to  do  and  perform  the  labor  assigned  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  with  due  diligence  and  care. 
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LAWS  OF  1885. 

(Page  56.) 

Section  1.  In  all  cases  of  convlotioii  for  felony,  hereafter  oommittad,  it  aboJl  be  tbs 
daty  of  the  coart  sentencing  any  person  convicted  to  attach  to  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment the  provision  that  snch  imprisonment  he  at  hard  lahor ;  and  whenever  aaj 
jury  shall  have  designated  in  their  verdict  any  term  of  imprisonment  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  to  mean  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  tiie  person  or  officer  having  charge  of  any  such  pris- 
oner in  any  prison,  penitentiary,  Jail,  or  other  place  of  confinement  to  famish  labor 
to  sach  prisoner,  and  to  require  of  him  the  performance  thereof^  in  all  cases  where 
snch  labor  can  be  famished  snch  prisoner  within  the  limits  of  sach  place  of  e^mfine- 
ment,  or  as  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  within  which  sach  sentence  of 
imprisonment  is  being  carried  into  effect. 

[Appjoved,  March  10,  1885.] 

KBBRASKA. 

COMPILED  STATXTTES,  1885. 

(Part  I,  Chapter  83.) 

BOARD  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  BUILDINGS.    (Abticlb  7.) 

Section  2.  Potaer«. — The  board  of  pablic  lands  and  buildings  shall  have  the  powec 
to  make  genend  direction,  according  to  law,  for  the  sale,  leasing,  or  other  dispositiaB 
of  the  lands,  lots,  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  state  as  aforesaid. 

•  ••»••• 

Sec.  17.  LeaHng  convict  labor. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  at  their  first 
meeting,  to  cause  to  be  published  in  at  least  three  papers  of  general  circulation,  one 
of  which  shall  be  published  in  Lincoln,  one  in  Omaha,  and  one  in  Chicago,  advM^ 
tisements  for  sealed  proposals  for  the  leasing  of  penitentiary  and  penitentiary  grounds 
and  convict  labor.  Said  proposals  shall  provide,  further,  for  payment  of  all  peniten- 
tiary expenses,  including  salaries  of  officers,  and  other  help,  the  heating  of  boildings, 
boarding  and  clothing  convicts.  The  cost  at  all  times  shall  be  estimated  i>6r  o^ita. 
Said  board  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts  with  lowest  bidder,  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  ten  years :  Provided^  No  bid  shall  be  received  where  tho  net  cost  per  capita 
shall  exceed  sixty  cents  per  day,  and  the  estimate  shall  be  on  convicts  only.  Any  con- 
tract entered  into  shall  provide  that  the  general  management  and  discipline  of  the 
convicts  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  said  board  and  the  warden,  and  no  contxaot 
shall  be  made  which  shall  deprive  the  convicts  of  any  privileges  granted  by  law. 

STATE  PENITENTIARY.    (Part  I,  Chapter  86.) 

Section  43.  LeMC  ;  prisoners  constantly  employed.—EyeTj  lease  made  of  ^nj  or  aD 
the  prison  shops  and  fixtures  shall  contain  a  provision  for  the  constant  employment 
of  all  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  during  the  continuance  of  such  lease. 

Sec.  48.  Lease  extended  ;  conditions, — That  the  contract  leasing  to  W.  H.  B.  Stoot, 
the  penitentiary,  penitentiary  grounds,  and  convict  labor,  executed  the  twenty-seo-. 
ond  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
extended  for  the  period  of  six  years  fh>m  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three:  Providedy  The  said  Stout  shall  build  and  erect  in  a  good  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  turn  the  same  over 
to  the  state,  free  of  charge,  October  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  two  huo- 
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dred  and  forty  stone  oellsi  eighty  of  which  cells  shall  be  cotn^fleted  within  nine  months 
£romthe  time  this  act  shall  take  effecb,  and  the  remainder  of  said  two  hundred  and 
forty  cells  shall  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ;  all  of  said  cells  to  be  buili  of  good  natoral  stone,  and  similar  to  and  equal  in 
quality  to  those  now  in  use  in  said  penitentiary:  And,  provided.  The  said  Stout  shall 
only  receive  forty-five  cents  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  per  day,  for  each  convict  for 
the  first  three  years,  of  said  extended  lease,  viz :  from  the  first  day  of  October,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-three,  to  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  forty  cents  per  day  for  each  convict,  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the 
second  three  years  of  said  extended  lease,  viz :  from  October  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  to  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  :  And,  provided^ 
That  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  and  every  Nebraska  prisoner  one  cell :  And,  provided  further,  That  after 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  there  shall  only  be  kept  at  said 
penitentiary  Nebraska  prisoners. 

COUNTY  JAILS,  ETC.     (Part  III,  Chapter  49.) 

SxcnoK  531.  Employing  wmviote  in  JaiZ.— For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  in  this  state  to  e  mploy  in  a  profitable  manner,  all  persons 
who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  Jail  of 
the  county,  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  designate 
the  place  where  the  persons  so  sentenced  shall  work,  and  to  make  all  proper  and  need- 
fal  regulations  and  provisions  for  the  profitable  employment  of  such  convicts,  and  for 
their  safe  custody  during  such  employment.  The  county  jail  is  hereby  declared  to 
extend  to  any  stone  quarry,  road,  or  other  place  that  shall  be  designated  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  the  employment  of  such  convicts. 

Seo.  532.  Proceeds  of  convict  labor, — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commission- 
ers to  make  the  contracts  for  the  employment  of  convicts  as  specified  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  the  sheritf  of  the  county  shall  collect  the  proceeds  of  all  such  labor,  and 
after  paying  the  board  of  such  convicts  and  the  expenses  incident  to  such  labor  to 
pay  the  balance  to  the  county  treasurer  wichiu  ten  days. 

GENERAL  STATUTES,  1885. 
STATE  PRISON. 

1395.  The  board  of  state  prison  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  use  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison  in  the  erection 
of  the  state  prison  provided  for  in  this  act. 

1405.  The  board  of  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  the  prisoners,  or 
any  number  of  them,  to  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  pursuits,  and  at  hard  labor, 
and  fumisli  such  convicts  thus  employed  with  any  material  that  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary, in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  stores  to 
the  state  prison,  and  they  shall,  in  all  respects,  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  convicts,  and  may  from  time  to  time  employ  them  in  such  manner 
as,  in  their  opinion,  will  best  subserve  the  interest  of  the  state  and  welfare  of  the 
prisoners. 

1403.  If,  at.  any  time,  the  board  of  commissioners  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  prisoners,  either  \nthin 
or  without  the  walls  or  inclosures  of  the  state  prison,  either  in  improvement  of  the 
public  grounds  or  buildings,  or  for  hire  upon  any  private  work  or  employment,  where 
they  may  be  profitably  employed,  they  shall  have  power  to  so  employ  or  hire  such 
labor ;  they  shall,  in  such  case,  direct  the  warden  accordingly  in  writing,  and  cause 
a  record  of  such  order  to  be  entered  at  length  on  the  records  of  the  board.    All  such 
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employment  outside  the  prison  walls  or  inclodures  shall  be  within  a  reasonable  dia- 
tanoe  firom  the  prison. 

1428.  The  board  of  state  prison  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  oontraet 
for  the  hire  of  conyiot  labor  for  any  period  not  to  exceeNd  five  years  from  date  of  con- 
tract, upon  such  terms  and  under  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

JAILS. 

2143.  Every  sheriff  may  hire  oat,  or  put  to  labor,  any  person  or  persons  in  his  coft- 
tody  T^ho  shall  be  convicted  of  the  following  crimes :  Petit  larceny,  grand  larceny, 
burglary,  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  bribery,  perjury,  and 
ihi.ud,  taking  all  necessary  means  to  secure  their  safekeeping,  and  shall  chai^  the 
earnings  of  said  prisoners  to  himself,  for  the  suateuance  of  said  prisoners.  Any  sur- 
plus that  may  accrue  from  such  labor  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

2148.  Every  person  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  and  Imprisoned  in  the  county  jail, 
may  be  required,  by  a  special  or  general  order  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  in  which  said  person  was  convicted,  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  works  or 
ways  in  the  county. 

2149.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  in  each  and  every  county  of  the  slate 
of  Nevada,  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of  each  and  every  incorporated  eity 
within  this  state,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  and  every  incorporated  town 
within  this  state,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  committed  to 
any  jails  within  any  county,  city,  or  town  within  this  state,  for  a  terra  of  imprison- 
ment by  the  judges  of  the  several  district  courts  within  this  state,  or  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  any  and  all  townships  throughout  this  state. 

2150.  All  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  judge  of  any  district  court,  or  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  any  justice's  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  any 
county,  city,  or  town  jail  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  al  so  sentenced  to  labor  dar- 
ing such  term,  unless  the  judge  or  justice  of  the  peaoe,  sentencing  said  prisoner,  te 
good  cause  orders  otherwise. 

2151.  The  sheriff  of  each  and  every  county  in  this  state  shall  have  charge  and  con- 
trol over  all  prisoners  committed  to  his  care  and  keeping,  in  their  respective  county 
jails,  and  the  chiefs  of  police  and  town  marshals  in  the  several  cities  and  towns 
throughout  this  state  shall  have  charge  and  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to 
their  respective  city  and  town  jails;  and  the  said  sheriff,  chiefs  of  police,  and  town 
marshals,  and  each  of  them,  shall  see  that  the  prisoners  under  their  care  aie  at  all 
times  kept  at  labor  on  the  public  works  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  and  towns, 
at  least  six  hours  a  day  during  six  days  of  the  week,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
when  so  required  by  either  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  their  respective 
counties,  or  by  the  mayor  and  bpard  of  aldermen  of  their  respective  cities,  or  by  tiae 
board  of  trustees  of  their  respective  towns.  By  the  public  works,  as  used  in  this  act, 
is  understood  the  construction',  or  repair,  or  cleaning  of  any  streets,  road,  sidewalks, 
public  square,  park,  building,  cutting  away  hills,  grading,  putting  in  sewers,  or 
other  work  whatever,  which  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  be  done  by  and  for  the  use  of 
any  of  the  said  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  and  the  expense  of  which  is  not  to  be  borne 
exclusively  by  individuals  or  property  particularly  benefited  thereby. 

KBW  HAMPSHIRE. 
QBITSRAI.  LAWS,  187a 

JAILS.    (Chapter  285.) 

Section  14.  The  sheriff  of  any  county  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  eoun^ 
missioners,  employ  and  set  to  labor  any  prisoner  confined  in  the  county  jail,  in  i 
manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  safekeeping  of  such  prisoner,  provided 
labor  can  be  prosecuted  without  expense  to  the  county. 
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Sbc.  15.  Any  prisoner  oonfloed  by  reason  only  of  defaalt  in  payment  of  fine  and 
ooste  ahall  be  entitled  to  have  the  net  proceeds  of  his  labor,  oyer  and  above  cost  of 
board  and  all  other  expenses,  applied  in  payment  of  said  fine  and  costs,  and  upon 
their  full  payment  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 

Sec.  16.  Any  person  charged  with  an  oiSence  and  committed  to  Jail,  who  shall  Dot 
Bnbeeqaently  be  indicted,  and  any  witness  held  for  want  of  bail,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  net  proceeds  of  his  labor  as  aforesaid :  Provided^  That  snch  person  or  witness 
aball  not  be  set  to  labor  except  by  his  own  consent. 

Sec.  17.  All  other  prisoners  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  apon  their  discharge  twen- 
ty-five per  centnm  of  the  net  proceeds  of  their  labor  as  aforesaid :  Provided^  That  no 
person  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  act  who,  while  confined  as  a  prisoner,  shall  not 
have  been  of  good  behavior. 

Sec.  18.  The  sheriff  or  jailer  shall  keep  an  account  with  each  prisoner  employed  as 
contemplated  in  this  chapter,  which  shall  show  the  character  and  duration  of  such 
employment,  the  earnings  therefrom,  and  the  expense  thereof.  Manufactured  arti- 
cles not  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  discharge  of  a  prisoner  whose  labor  shall  have  been 
expended  thereon,  and  any  labor  which  shall  have  been  performed  not  at  a  contract 
price,  shall  be  estimated  at  a  fair  market  value.  The  net  earnings  of  each  prisoner 
Bhall  appear  in  such  account,  and  the  reasons  why  any  prisoner  is  not  employed. 

HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION.    (Chapter  286.) 

Section  1.  The  selectmen  of  towns,  when  so  authorized  by  vote  of  their  town,  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  provide  lands,  buildings,  and  personal  property  for  a  house 
of  correction  for  their  town,  and  to  control  and  manage  the  same,  as  the  county  com- 
missioners have  in  relation  to  a  house  of  correction  for  th6  county. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  county  commissioners  and  selectmen  respectively  shall  be  the 
overseers  of  such  houses  of  correction ;  shall  appoint  masters  and  other  suitable 
ofiOlcers  for  the  management  thereof;  shall  direct  the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  manner 
and  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  either  within  or  without  snch  honse,  and 
furnish  materials  therefor;  and  shall  make  and  enforce  any  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws,  neoeseary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative 
thereto. 

STATE  PRISON.    (Chapter  288.) 

Section  5.  The  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  shall  have  power, — 

•  *  •  •  •  •  * 
in.  To  establish  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 

YI.  To  make  contracts,  if  expedient,  for  the  support  and  employment  of  the  pris- 
oners or  any  portion  of  them. 

•  •  *  #  »  .     •  • 
Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden — 

I.  To  receive,  safely  keep,  and  employ  in  said  prison,  all  convicts  pursuant  to  their 
sentence  and  until  discharged  according  to  law. 


iraJW  JER8BT. 
REVISION  OP  STATIITIIS,  1790-1877. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Section  4.  The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  state 
prison  shall  be  in  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature,  or  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
directed. 
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Article  VII. 

Each  convict  *  *  *  shall  be  sastained  upon  plain  food,  at  the  discretioiL  of  the 
keeper,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors,  and  shall  every  day,  except  Sundays, 
be  kept,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  sex,  age,  health,  and  ability,  strictly 
at  hard  labor  (a)  of  some  sort  in  which  the  work  is  least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignor- 
ance, neglect,  or  obstinacy,  and  in  which  the  materials  cannot  be  easily  embezzled 
or  destroyed ;  if  the  work  to  be  done  requires  previous  instruction  or  constant  over- 
sight of  the  convict,  the  keeper  shall,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  inepee- 
tors,  employ  suitable  persons  for  the  purpose,  and  a  just  compensation,  fixed  by  said 
board,  shall  be  paid  them  by  the  treasurer,  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  keeper  and  cer- 
tified by  the  comptroller ;  in  order  to  encourage  industrious  and  proper  habits,  a  sep- 
arate account  shall  be  opened  and  kept  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose  for  eack 
convict,  in  which  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  him,  and 
above  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  keeper  and  acting  inspectors,  he  ought  to  perform, 
due  regard  being  had  to  his  ability  for  labor,  which  sums  so  credited  shall,  at  the  dis- 
charge of  such  convict,  be  paid  to  him  or  laid  out  in  decent  raiment  for  him,  or  oth- 
erwise applied  to  his  use,  as  the  acting  inspectors  shall  direct ;  but  no  credit  shall  be 
giv^n  for  overwork  to  any  convict  whose  whole  weekly  earnings  do  not  exceed  the 
whole  weekly  expense  of  his  maintenance  in  the  prison ;  no  convict  shall  be  employed 
to  act  as  underkeeper;  nor  shall  any  convict  act  as  clerk,  cook,  or  servant  in  the  said 
prison,  except  in  such  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  separate  confine- 
ment. 


SESSION  LAWS.    ACTS  OF  1882. 

(Chapter  37.) 

Section  1.  That  in  any  county  in  this  state  where  the  custody,  rule,  keeping,  and 
charge  of  the  Jail  in  such  county,  and  of  the  prisoners  in  such  jail,  has  been  hereto- 
fore or  shall  be  hereafter  assumed  by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  such  oonnty 
according  to  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  board  to  improve  and  keep  in  repair  any 
road,  or  part  thereof,  in  such  county,  the.  title  to  which  has  become  vested  in  such 
board,  and  to  put  and  keep  at  work  thereon  such  prisoners  detained  in  the  county 
jail  as  may  be  lawfully  required  to  work  at  hard  labor.  *  •  •  [  Approved,  March 
3, 1882.] 

ACTS  OF  1883. 

(Chapter  86.) 

Section  1.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  principal  keeper,  supervisor,  and 
board  of  inspectors  established  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  further  supplement, 
to  cause  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  any  article  whatsoever,  or  any  part  or 
portion  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  article  whatsoever,  made  or  manufact- 
ured in  whole  or  in  part  by  means  of  the  labor  or  skill  (under  contract  or  otherwise) 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  said  prison,  to  be  stamped  in  a  legible  and  conspicuous 
manner  with  the  words  '^  Manufactured  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison."  [Ap- 
proved, March  14,  1883.1 

ACTS  OF  1884. 

(Chapter  12.) 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  principal  keeper,  supervisor,  and  board 
of  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  of  this  state,  in  any  wise  to  contract  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  said  prison  or  for  any  portion  thereof! 

a  A  prisoner  cannot  be  pat  to  hard  labor,  when  he  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  {he  penalty  if 
which  does  notindade  saoh  hard  labor.    (State  v.  Gray,  8  Vr.,  368.) 
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Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  keeper,  warden,  superintendent,  or  other 
official,  or  member  of  any  governing  body  or  board  of  any  pripon,  penitentiary,  jail, 
or  public  reformatory  institution  located  within  this  state,  in  any  wise  to  contract 
for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  any  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail,  or  public  reforma- 
tory institution.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  whether  general  or  special,  inconsistent 
-with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved,  February  21,  1884.] 

(Chapter  158.) 

Section  1.  That  the  prisoners  or  persons  confined  or  kept  in  any  prison,  peniten- 
tiary, jail,  or  public  reformatory  institution  located  within  this  state,  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable  in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  of  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail,  or  public 
reformatory  institution,  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  or  at  work  upon  goods  used 
in  such  institutions  as  are  under  state  control,  and  all  prisoners  or  persons  not  em- 
ployed for  «aid  purpose  shall  be  employed  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "piece- 
price  plan''  as  the  managing  authorities  of  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail,  or  public 
reformatory  institution  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  with  parties  desiring  such  labor, 
or  they  shall  be  employed  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  public-account  system.'' 

"     m  «  »  *  •  •  • 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  in  any  way  abridge 
the  powers  of  any  board  of  chosen  freeholders  in  any  county  in  this  state  to  employ 
any  persons  confined  in  any  penitentiary  or  jail  in  said  county  in  any  other  capacity 
they  may  deem  wise, except  under  the  "contract  system"  now  in  use  in  the  state 
prison,  and  the  authorities  of  any  reformatory  institution  are  also  authorized  to  ap- 
prentice any  of  the  minors  in  their  institutions. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  tJiis  act  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  prisoners  or  per- 
sons shall  be  employed  at  any  trade  where  such  employment  is  now  prohibited  by 
law :  Andprovidedf  further,  That  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  be  employed  in 
any  business  or  occupation  than  is  now  provided  by  law. 

[Approved,  April  18,  1884.] 

NEW  MEXICO. 

COMPILED  LAT^S,   1884. 

JAILS  AND  PRISONERS. 

Section  479.  The  sheriff  of  each  county,  on  receiving  any  person  into  his  custody, 
in  case  such  person  has  to  remain  in  jail,  although  not  under  sentence,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  sheriff  to  ascertain  whether  such  person  has  the  means  of  supporting 
himself,  and  if  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  sheriff  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
support,  and  to  procure  him  employment  in  order  that  he  subsist  by  his  labor,  and 
in  casci  employment  cannot  be  procured  for  him,  he  shall  be  employed  by  said  sheriff 
in  cleaning  the  streets,  or  at  any  other  public  work,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  county  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section. 

Sec.  480.  That  if  the  person  committed  to  jail,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section, 
«hou1d  be  charged  with  murder,  such  person  shall  be  excused  from  labor  or  being 
taken  out  to  work,  although  he  may  not  have  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  has  to  be 
supported  by  the  county  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape :  Provided,  That  no  sheriff. 
Jailer,  or  guard  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  any  prisoner  in  their  custody,  and  in  all 
oases  in  which  irons  are  to  be  used,  it  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  county. 

Sec.  485.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  each  county  within  said  territory, 
upon  receiving  any  person  under  his  custody  as  jailer,  and  conformably  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  previous  section,  if  the  person  detained  shall  not  fhmish  food  necessary 
to  sustain  life,  to  employ  him  in  labor  upon  any  public  work  of  his  county,  or  to 
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hire  him  out  in  order  that  by  his  labor  he  may  be  aabsisted,  it  being  audeiatood  U;av 
'he  shall  proceed  in  such  cases  under  the  direction  of  the  county  commiasloDers ;  it 
being  further  understood,  that  if  the  person  detained  is  ao  cused  of  the  icriine  of  mnr- 
der,  and  the  person  has  not  any  subsistence,  in  such  case  victuals  shall  be  gk^en  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  until  the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  conformity  with  law : 
Provided,  That  if  the  person  detained  in  conformity  with  this  section  be  hired  ont,  in 
such  case  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  result  of  his  labor,  and  when  he  shall  be 
liberated  a  settlement  shall  be  made,  and  if  there  result  an  overplus  in  favor  of  ^e 
prisoner,  after  paying  for  his  subsistence  in  conformity  with  law,  such  overplus  shall 
be  paid  to  the  same  or  to  his  family,  if  he  have  one. 

Sbc.  487.  All  prisoners  convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to  the  oounty  jail  as  a 
punishment,  ^all  be  oompelled  by  the  sheriff  or  Jailer  of  each  oounly-  in  the  lecii* 
tory  to  labor  during  the  term  of  his  or  her  sentence  at  somd  useful  emptoymeiit  dnriag 
the  term  of  such  sent^ice,  unless  such  prisoner  is  absolutely  unfitted  for  labor  by 
reason  of  age  or  sickness.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  secure  such  prisoners  by  ball  and 
chain  or  otherwise,  or  other  proper  and  convenient  means  not  amounting  to  or«el  or 
inhuman  treatment,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 

SsG.  (»77.  In  all  cases  of  imprisonment  for  offences  under  this  law,  it  shall  bo  law- 
ful for  the  Jailer  to  compel  the  prisoner  to  labor  at  some  useful  employment,  under 
such  directions  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  by  the  Judge  of  the 
court  before  whom  the  conviction  was  had,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  seoure  snoh  ooa- 
victs  by  chains  and  blocks,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape  during  the 
period  of  their  imprisonment. ' 

Sbc.  678.  In  all  cases  of  conviction  under  this  law,  or  any  other,  for  any  criminal 
offence,  the  convict  shall  remain  in  confinement  until  all  the  costs  attrading  the 
prosecution  shall  be  paid  and  his  sentence  fully  complied  with ;  and,  if  such  eonvict 
shall  not  discharge  and  satisfy  the  fine  and  costs,  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  tiie  shedlFof 
the  county  in  which  the  convict  may  be  imprisoned,  if  the  district  Judge  of  that 
county  shall  so  direct,  to  bind  such  convict  to  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five 
years,  to  any  person  who  will  pay  such  fine  and  costs ;  and  the  person  to  whcnn  such 
convict  may  be  bound  may  secure  him,  without  cruelty,  to  prevent  his  escape, 

MT7NICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Section  16i(S7.  In  all  actions  for  the  violation  of  any  ordinance,  the  first  prooeas  «>»Vi 
be  a  summons:  Providedf  however,  That  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  ofienderm^y 
issue  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  affidavit  of  any  person  that  any  ordinance  Ium^ 
been  violated,  and  that  the  person  making  the  complaint  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  the  party  charged  is  guilty  thereof,  and  any  person  arrested  upon  such  war- 
rants shall,  without  unnecessary  delay,  be  taken  before  the  proper  officer  to  be  tried 
for  the  alleged  offence.  Any  person  upon  whom  any  fine  or  penalty  shall  be  imposed 
may,  upon  the  order  of  the  court  or  magistrate  before  whom  conviction  is  had,  be 
committed  to  the  county  jail  or  calaboose,  city  prison,  workhouse ,  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  other  place  provided  by  the  city  or  town  for  the  incarceration  of  offenders, 
until  such  fines,  penalty,  and  cost  shall  be  fully  paid :  Provided,  That  no  such  impris- 
onment shall  exceed  ninety  days  for  any  one  offence.  The  city  councU  or  board  of 
trustees  shall  have  power  to  provide  by  ordinance  that  every  person  so  committed 
shall  be  required  to  work  for  the  corporation  at  such  labor  as  his  or  her  strength  will 
permit,  within  or  without  such  prison,  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  or  other  place 
provided  for  the  incarceration  of  such  offenders,  not  exceeding  ten  hours  each  work- 
ing day,  and  for  such  work  the  person  so  employed  to  be  allowed ,  exclusive  of  his  or 
her  board,  two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  work  on  account  of  such  fine  and  costs. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  2535.  The  governor,  attorney-general,  and  treasurer  of  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  are  hereby  created  and  constituted  a  board  of  managers  of  the  penitentiary^ 
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^witb  BQch  powers  and  duties  as  are  conferred  and  imposed  by  this  act.  The  governor 
BhmXL  be  president  of  the  board,  and  a  minority  thereo  f  shall  exercise  the  powers  and 
discharge  the  daties  as  fally  as  the  whole  board,  bat  no  act  shall  be  valid  anless  oon- 
onrred  in  by  two  members.  The  board  shall  ke^  a  record  of  their  acts,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  treasurer  shall  be  secretary. 

Skc,  2537.  Whoever,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  the  work  of  con- 
straotion  has  proceeded  so  ftf  as  to  ensure  safety  from  escape,  and  suitable  quartan 
for  convicts,  all  persons  sentenced  to  labor  as  a  punishment  for  crime  may  be  sent  to 
snob  penitentiary,  and  put  to  work  in  the  further  oonstruotion  thereof^  or  they  may 
be  assigned  to  any  other  work,  as  may  be  found,  to  be  practicable.  The  board  of 
managers  ehaXL  have  power,  whenever  ii  is  deemed  advisable,  to  authorize  contracts 
to  be  made  with  any  private  party  or  parties  for  the  employment  of  such  convict 
labor  in  or  upcm  the  penitentiary,  or  quarries  and  mines,  upon  railroads,  and  upon 
other  public  or  private  works  outside  of  said  penitentiary  under  such  regulations  as 
will  secure  them  proper  treatment  and  ttom  escape,  and  as  will  be  to  the  greatest 
j>eouniary  advantage  to  the  territory.  Whenever  the  board  of  managers  shall  de- 
termine that  it  is  safe  and  best  to  confine  convicts  in  said  penitentiary,  and  to  employ 
their  labor  as  above  specified  in  this  section,  the  governor  shall  announce  such  fact 
by  proclamation,  and  thereafter  the  courts  of  the  territory  shall,  when  any  person  is 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  sentence  such  per- 
son to  said  penitentiary;  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  any  contract  with  the  authorities 
of  any  state  or  territory  for  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  of  this  ter- 
ritory has  expired,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  cause  the  prisoners  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  of  anotiier  state  or  territory,  to  be  removed  to  the  penitentiary 
authorized  by  this  act  to  be  constructed,  and  for  that  purpose  he  may  appoint  an 
agentfi  or  agents,  and  sufficient  guards,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  removal  out  of 
the  territorial  funds. 

Bno.  ti^5.  The  warden,  with  approval  of  the  board  of  managers,  shall  have  power 
to  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  territory,  with  a 
private  party  or  parties,  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  be  performed  for  such  private 
party  or  parties  within  or  outside  of  the  penitentiary  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  are  specified  in  ^thls  act,  and  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
managers.  Suits  against  a  private  party,  or  parties,  arising  under  such  contracts,  shaU 
be  in  the  name  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  territory.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  under  contracts  or  otherwise  shall 
belong  to  the  territory,  and  be  received  and  accounted  for  by  the  warden  at  such 
times  and  in  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  managers. 

NEW  YORK. 

REVISED  STATUTES,  1778  TO  1881. 

COUNTY  AND  STATE  PRISONS.  (Volume  III,  Pakt  IV,  Chapter  3.) 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  cause  each 
prisoner  under  sentence,  except  such  as  are  under  sentence  of  death,  to  be  constantly 
employed  at  hard  labor  when  practicable,  during  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  judge,  or  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  him,  to  pre- 
scribe the  kind  of  labor  at  which  such  prisoner  shall  be  employed,  amd  the  keeper 
^all  account  at  least  annually,  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  the 
proceeds  of  such  labor. 

Sec.  10.  The  keepers  of  the  said  prison  shall  respectively  have  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  such  of  the  con- 
victs under  their  charge,  as  are  citable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the 
public  avenues,  highways,  streets,  or  other  works,  in  the  county  in  which  such 
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prisoners  shall  be  confined,  or  in  any  of  tbe  adjoining  connties,  upon  such  terma  as 
may  be  agreed  npon  between  the  said  keepers  and  the  officers  or  other  persons  aiid«' 
whose  direction  such  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  last  section,  ttiey 
shall  be  well  chained  and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
keeper  legally  charged  with  their  custody  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  45.  Whenever  any  convict  shall  be  found  incorrigibly  disobedient  to  the  roles 
of  either  of  the  state  prisons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  thereof  to  confine  him 
in  one  of  the  solitary  cells  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  at  hard  labor,  and 
when  practicable  he  shall,  when  so  confined,  be  employed  at  the  same  trade  or  busi- 
ness he  shall  have  been  employed  in  immediately  previous  to  such  solitary  oonfine- 
ment. 

Sec.  71.  No  convict  who  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  either  of 
the  state  prisons  shall  be  permitted  to  work  therein  at  any  other  mechanical  trade 
than  that  which,  as  shall  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which 
he  was  convicted,  such  convict  had  learned  and  practised  previous  to  hia  conviction^ 
except  in  the  making  or  manufacture  of  articles  for  which  the  chief  supply  for  the 
consumption  of  this  state  is  imported  from  other  countries  or  states,  except  also, 
that  the  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  may  be  employed  in  the  cutting  and  mannfactnre  of 
stone,  and  the  convicts  at  Clinton  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Sec.  >^.  If  the  agent  or  warden  of  the  prison  in  which  any  convict  shall  be  detained 
shall  ascertain  that  such  convict  had  been  previously  in  a  state  prison  or  penit^i- 
tiary,  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  such  convict  to  be  employed  in  the  same  kind 
of  labor  in  which  he  had  been  employed  during  such  former  imprisonment,  notwith- 
standing it  may  appear  from  the  certificate  of  the  convict  that  a  different  trade  had 
been  leaded  or  practised  by  him ;  and  if  the  agent  of  either  prison  shall  ascertain  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  that  any  convict  so  certified,  had  not  in  fact  learned  and  prac- 
tised previous  to  his  conviction,  the  trade  mentioned  in  his  certificate,  he  may,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  inspector  then  having  charge  of  such  prison,  direct  sach  con- 
vict to  be  employed  in  the  trade  or  kind  of  labor  which  he  shall  have  ascertained  by 
comi)etent  proof  that  such  convict  had  previously  learned  and  practised. 

Sec.  73.  The  inspectors  may,  by  order  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  kind  of 
labor  in  which  the  female  convicts  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  shall  be  employed,  having 
due  regard,  in  making  such  order,  to  the  mechanical  interest  of  the  citieens  of  the 
state. 

Sec.  103.  All  convicts  in  a  state  prison  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  solitude, 
shall  be  kept  constantly  employed  at  hard  labor  during  the  daytime,  except  when 
incapable  of  laboring  by  reason  of  sickness  or  bodily  infirmity. 

(L.  1866,  Chapter  458,  Page  2639.) 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  inspectors  of 
state  prisons,  said  inspectors  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  or  cause  or  direct  to 
be  employed,  the  convicts  confined  in  the  several  state  prisons  of  the  state,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  branches  of  industry  and  at  such  kinds  of  labor  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  inspectors  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  said  convicts  or  the  good  order  and 
discipline  of  said  prisons. 

Sec.  2.  Such  branch  of  industry  and  labor  shall  not  be  carried  on  and  such  con- 
victs shall  not  be  employed  elsewhere  than  at  the  respective  prisons  where  such  con- 
victs may  be  confined  or  the  yards  and  grounds  connected  with  the  same.  And  the 
said  inspectors  shall  have  full  power  to  carry  on  or  direct  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  agents  and  wardens  of  the  respective  prisons,  such  branches 
of  industry  and  labor  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  state,  and  to  procoie  and  maintMu  or 
cause  to  be  procured  and  maintained  all  necessary  materials,  machinery,  tools,  ^ 
paratus,  or  accommodations,  needful  to  that  end. 
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(L.  1875,  Chaptbr  25,  Pagk  2644.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the'daty  of  the  agent  and  warden  of  each  of  the  peniteniiaries 
in  this  state  to  reqaire  of  every  able-bodied  convict  confined  therein  as  many  honrs 
of  faithful  labor  in  each  and  every  day  during  his  term,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
rales  of  such  penitentiary. 


STATE  REFORMATORY,  ELMIRA.    (L.  1870,  Chapter  427,  Page  2647.) 

Section  9.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  an  d  take  into  the  said  reformatory 
all  male  criminals,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  and  not  known  to  have  been 
previously  sentenced  to  a  state  prison  in  this  or  any  other  state  or  country,  who  shall 
be  legally  sentenced  to  said  reformatory,  on  conviction  of  any  criminal  offence  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  thereof;  and  any  such  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  sentence 
to  said  reformatory  any  such  male  person  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment' in  a  state  prison,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  as  aforesaid.  The 
discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  prison  shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  said  managers 
shall  have  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consistent  with  the  improvement 
of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Agricultural  labor  or  mechanical  in- 
dustry may  be  resorted  to  by  said  managers  as  an  instrument  of  reformation.  The 
contract  system  of  labor  shall  not  exist,  in  any  form  whatever,  in  said  reformatory, 
but  the  prisoners  shall  be  employecl  by  the  state. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN.    (L.  1881,  Chapter  187,  Page  2663.) 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  this  state  a  house  of  correctioji  for  women, 
to  be  located  at  some  xK)int  within  the  state,  outside  of  the  counties  of  New  York  and 
Kings,  to  bo  known  as  the  house  of  refuge  for  women. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  section  two  of  this  act,  to  decide  upon  the  means  and  kind  of  employment  for 
women  committed  to  the  said  house  of  refuge,  and  to  provide  for  their  necessary  cus- 
tody and  superintendence ;  and  the  provisions  for  the  safekeeping  and  employment 
of  such  women  shall  be  made  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-supporting 
industry  in  such  women,  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  improvement ;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  to  secure  the  safekeeping,  obedience,  and  good  order  of  the 
women  committed  under  this  act,  the  superintendent  of  said  house  of  refuge  is  hereby 
given,  and  is  required  to  exercise,  in  regard  to  women  committed  to  said  house  of 
refuge,  the  same  power  as  jail-keepers  and  constables  have  in  regard  to  persons  com- 
mitted or  held  in  custody  of  said  officers. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  managers  of  said  house  of  refuge  may  open  an  account  with 
all  persons  committed  to  said  house  of  refuge,  charging  them  with  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board  of  managers  for  their  maintenance  and  discipline,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  week,  and  crediting  them  with  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  at  the  expir  ation  of  their  term  of 
sentence,  if  any  balance  shall  be  found  due  to  them,  may  pay  the  same  to  them  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge. 

SESSION  LA'WS,  ACTS  OF  1877. 

(Chapter  253.) 

Section  1.  Section  eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
nnndred  and  seven.ty-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  superintendent  of 
state  prisons,  and  for  the  more  efficient  and  economical  management  of  said  prisons,'' 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  8.  Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  prisons,  and 
for  convict  labor  at  any  kind  of  work  or  trade  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  super- 
16261  LAB 37 
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tntendout,  and  for  the  sale  of  property  manufaotared  at  the  prUoDs,  may  be  entered 
iuto  hy  the  agent  and  warden,  sahject  to  the  approval. of  the  superintendent :  Pn-. 
tided,  That  no  contract  for  convict  labor  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  or  fmislmig 
of  far  or  wool  hats  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  the  agent  or  warden  of  any  prisoo 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  acting  as  tho  agent  or 
agents  of  said  state :  And  provided  further,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  condncd  in  any  prison  in  said  state  to  be  employed  in  the  making  or 
finishing  of  fur  or  wool  hats,  excepting  they  are  so  employed  under  a  contract  made 
and  entered  into  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  iu  consistent  with  tho  foregoing  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

[ Aa  amended  by  chapter  83,  acts  of  1883,  passed  March  7,  1883.  ] 


ACTS  OF  1884. 

(Chapter  21.) 

Suction  1.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  other  au- 
thority whatsoever,  renew  or  extend  any  existing  or  pending  contract,  or  make  any 
new  contract  for  the  employment  of  any  convicts  in  any  of  the  prisons,  peniteutiarieB, 
or  reformatories  within  this  state.     [Passed,  March  3, 1884.] 

(Chapteb  211.) 

Suction  1.  The  agent  and  warden  of  Clinton  prison  is  hereby  authorized  with  the 
consent  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  to  employ  convicts,  not  exceeding  fifty  in 
number  at  any  one  time,  in  repairing  plank  roads  and  turnpikes  built  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  highways  in  road  districts  containing  lands  of  the  state  of  Now 
York,  situated  within  ten  miles  of  Clinton  prison.    [Passed,  April  25,  18tM.'] 

(Chapter  470.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  house  of  refuge, 
leformatory,  or  other  correctional  institution,  to  contract,  hire,  or  let  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  or  any  longer  period,  the  services  or  labor  of  any  child  or  children 
under,  (a)  now  or  hereafter  committed  to  or  inmates  of  such  institutions.  [Passed, 
June  4,  1884.  J 

ACTS  OP  1886. 

(Chapter  432.) 

Section  1.  Within  five  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  govtirnor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  throe  citizens  of  this  state,  ooni- 
missioners,  who  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the^'  Prison  Labor  Keform  Coib- 
mission,"  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  ani 
eighty-seven . 

Sec.  2.  The  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  next  legislature,  either  by  bill  or  otherwise,  on,  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  upon  each  of  the  following  subjects, 
to  wit: 

First,  The  various  systems  of  employing  convicts,  and  especially  the  reformatory 
feature,  which  involves  the  convicts'  best  interest,  and  the  self-sustaining  principle 
of  maintaining  convicts  without  cost  to  the  state. 

a  This  act  is  reprodaced  as  found  on  page  540.  Session  Laws  of  1884 ;  thecv  is.  apparently  aa  onl^ 
aJou  after  the  word  **  under, "  which  it  is  foond  impossible  to  oorreot. 
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Second,  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  employing  convicts  in  the  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  reformatories,  other  than  the  contract  system,  as  it  has  heretofore  obtained 
in  this  state,  and  upon  what  articles  of  manufacture  prison  labor  can  best  be  em- 
ployed, with  a  view  of  diminishing  to  the  minimum  the  competition  which  now  exists 
between  prison  labor  and  free  labor. 

Third.  What  experiments  should  be  made  in  the  employment  of  convicts  upon  any 
new  industry,  and  in  which  of  the  prinons,  penitentiaries,  or  reformatories  the  same 
ifthould  be  tested  and  under  whose  direction. 

Ssc.  4.  Until  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  have 
been  made  to  the  legislature,  and  until  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  the  system  of  labor,  in  the  state  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reforma- 
tories of  the  state  shall  be  the  public-account  system  (excepting  existing  contracts 
now  in  force) :  Provided^  That  whenever  there  shall  be  idle  or  unemployed  convicts  or 
inmates  in  any  of  the  said  institutions  whom,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  superintendent, 
warden,  or  manager  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  practicable  for  want  of  plant,  material, 
or  conveniences  to  so  employ  on  public  account,  then  the  superintendent,  warden,  or 
manager  of  each  of  said  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  may  respectively 
employ,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  such  idle  convicts  or  inmates  in  the  in- 
stitution under  his  control  on  what  is  known  as  the  piece-price  system  of  labor. 
[Passed,  May  20,  1886.] 

NORTH  CABOIilNA. 
CODE,  ld83. 

WORKHOUSES. 

Section  786.  The  board  of  commissioners  may,  when  they  deem  it  necessary,  estab- 
lish within  their  respective  counties,  one  or  more  convenient  houses  of  correction, 
with  workshops  and  other  suitable  buildings  for  the  safekeeping,  correcting,  govern- 
ing, and  employing  of  offenders  legally  committed  thereto.  They  may  also,  to  that 
end,  procure  machinery  and  material  suitable  for  such  employment  in  said  houses,  or 
on  the  premises;  and  moreover  attach  thereto  a  farm  or  farms;  and  all  lands  pur- 
chased for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  vest  in  the  directors  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  their  successors  in  office.  The  said  board  shall  also  have  ];>ower  to  make,  from 
time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper,  for  the  kind  and  mode 
of  labor,  and  the  general  management  of  the  said  houses. 

Sec.  794.  The  manager  shall  assign  to  each  person  sent  to  the  workhouse  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  such  person  is  to  be  employed. 

POWER  OP  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Section  707.  (17)  With  the  concurrence  of  a  migority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
make  provision  for  the  erection  in  each  county  of  a  house  of  correction,  where  va- 
grants and  persons  guilty  of  misdemeanors  shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed ; 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  labor  therein ;  to  appoint  a  superintendent  thereof, 
and  such  assistants  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  707.  (18)  To  provide  for  the  employment  on  the  highway  or  public  works  in 
the  county,  of  all  persons  condemned  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  and  not  sent 
to  the  penitentiary. 

PENITENTIAliY  PRISONERS  AND  CONVICTS. 

Section  3431.  The  board  of  directors  shall  in  every  instance  where  possible,  make 
use  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  and  the  erection  of 
the  cells  and  wall,  in  order  to  lessen  the  public  expense,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to 
nae  all  proper  and  humane  means  to  prevent  their  eaoape. 
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Sec.  3433.  I'he  board  of  directors  is  authorized  and  directed  to  farm  oat  to  ndlrotd 
companies  or  other  public  corporatioDH)  or  private  corporation,  or  any  individnaltf 
company,  every  able-bodied  convict  who  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage  witiiintlie 
penitentiary,  on  such  terms  as  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  state,  for  oonaid- 
eration  not  less  than  food  and  clothing.  And  the  party  so  hiring  shall  provide  a  good 
and  sufficient  guard  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such  convicts,  and  shall  give  bond  ht 
their  safekeeping  and  proper  treatment,  and  return  to  tl^e  penitentiary  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract :  Provided^  No  convict  shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced on  a  charge  of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape  or  anoa: 
Provided^  That  no  contract  shall  be  made  with  any  individual  or  private  oorporatioo 
or  company  unless  such  individual,  private  corporation  or  company,  contracts  fbrtlM 
hire  of  not  less  than  twenty  convicts  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months :  FrawSti 
fufiher,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  board  of  directors  from  hiring 
out  the  convicts  in  less  number  than  twenty,  and  for  a  shorter  time  than  six  montiia, 
when  they  cannot  be  employed  as  above  provided  for  by  this  act.  (a) 

Sec.  3448.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  or  such  other  county  authorities  therein  as  may  be  established ;  and 
also  the  mayor  and  intendant  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  sb^  hava 
power  to  provide  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  thoy  may  deem  beet  for  the  em- 
ployment on  the  public  streets,  public  highways,  public  works,  or  other  labor  for  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  of  all  persons  imprisoned  in  the  jails  of  their  respective 
counties,  cities  and  towns,  upon  conviction  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  whomaj 
be  committed  to  jail  for  fiiilure  to  enter  into  bond  for  keeping  the  peace  or  for  good 
behavior,  and  who  fail  to  pay  all  the  costs  which  they  are  adjudged  to  pay,  or  to  give 
good  and  sufficient  security  therefor :  Provided,  Such  prisoner  or  convict  shall  not  be 
detained  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  judgment  of  the  court :  Provided  furiket^  The 
amount  realized  from  hiring  out  such  persons  shall  be  credited  to  them  for  the  fine  and 
bill  of  costs  in  all  cases  of  conviction :  Provided,  also,  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  £uid 
out  any  such  convicted  person  who  may  be  imprisoned  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine, 
or  as  punishment  imposed  for  the  offence  of  which  he  may  have  been  convicted,  on- 
less  the  court  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  shall  in  its  judgment  so  authorize. 

Sec.  3449.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  connty,  and  like- 
wise for  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  city  or  town,  to  contract  in  writing  wlthtiie 
board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  employment  of  such  convicts  as  by  ex- 
isting laws  may  be  hired  to  railroad  companies,  upon  the  highways  or  streets  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  the  same,  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  whose  aathori- 
ties  shall  so  hire  such  convicts. 

Sec.  3450.  Upon  application  to  them  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directon 
of  the  penitentiary  to  hire  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county,  and  to  the 
corporate  authorities  of  any  city  or  town,  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  preceding 
section,  such  convicts  as  may  lawfully  be  hired  for  service  outside  the  penitentiary, 
as  shall  not  at  the  time  of  such  application  be  so  hired ;  but  the  convicts  hired  for 
service  upon  the  highways  and  streets  shall  be  fed,  clothed,  and  quartered  while  so 
employed,  by  the  board  of  directors  or  managers  of  the  penitentiary,  as  in  ease  of 
the  hiring  convicts  to  railroad  companies,  and  if  any  person  charged  in  any  way 
with  the  control  or  management  of  such  convicts  shall  negligently  permit  them  to 
escape,  or  shall  maltreat  them,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilt|r  of  a  misde- 
meanor ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  held  to  relieve  any  person  from  any  orim- 
ioal  liability :  Provided,  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  anthoriae  tbo 
board  of  directors  to  reduce  the  number  of  convicts  allowed  by  law  to  the  railrosdi 
of  the  state  in  which  the  state  has  an  interest. 

Skg.  3453.  All  convicts  hired  by  the  county  or  other  municipal  anthoricies  shall,  si 
all  times,  be  under  the  supervision  and  control,  as  to  their  government  and  disoipline^ 

•  As  amended  by  ohaptor  199,  acts  of  1885. 
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of  the  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  coanty  in  which  he  was  so  convictod  and  impris- 
onedy  and  the  sheriff,  or  his  depnty,  shall  be  deemed  a  state  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

ACTS  OF  1883. 

(Chapter  134.) 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  and  his  council  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  canse  to  be  erected  upon  '*  Burke  Square,"  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  a  suitable  resi- 
dence for  the  use  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  to  have  the  same  properly  fur^ 
nished.  When  the  same  is  completed,  the  governor  is  hereby  required  to  occupy  it 
as  a  residence. 

Skc.  2.  That  in  the  erection  of  said  building,*  the  governor  and  his  council  are 
directed  and  empowered  to  use  convict  labor  and  such  material  as  can  be  manufact- 
ured or  prepared,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  penitentiary  whenever  the  same 
can  be  done  profitably. 

CODE  OF  1883. 

SscmoN  2506.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  be  invested  with  full  power  to 
adopt  all  necessary  ways  and  means  for  causing  so  much  of  the  swamp  lands  to  be 
surveyed  as  they  may  think  capable  of  being  reclaimed ;  [and]  shall  cause  to  be 
constructed  such  canals,  ditches,  roads,  and  other  necessary  works  of  improvement 
as  the  board  may  deem  proper  and  necessary ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  to  furnish  the  state 
board  of  education  with  a  convict  force,  not  to  excee<l  one  hundred  and  fifty  :  Pro- 
ffided,  That  before  the  said  board  of  education  shall  proceed  to  construct  any  new 
canal,  ditch,  or  road,  it  shall  cause  to  be  examined  the  state  canal  now  existing, 
leading  from  New  or  Alligator  lake,  in  Tyrrel  county,  to  Rutman  creek,  in  Hyde 
county;  and  said  board  shall  assign  not  less  than  fifty  of  the  convicts  obtained  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  to  work  in  repairing  said  canal,  there  to  be  continued 
until  the  same  shall  be  put  in  good  condition  as  was  originally  contemplated  by  the 
board  of  education. (a) 

OHIO, 

RHVISED  STATUTES^  1886. 

PENITENTIARIES.    (Volume  II.) 

Section  7424.  The  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  may  employ  a  portion 
of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  used  by  the  state  in  carrying  on  the 
penitentiary,  and  may  also  procure  machinery  and  prepare  shop  room  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  employ  such  i>ersons  as  may  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  convicts  in  such 
manufacture ;  if  such  persons  be  employed,  the  terms  of  employment  shall  be  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  7425.  A  suf^cient  number  of  convicts  may  be  hired  by  the  warden  for  domestic 
purposes,  on  the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  board ;  but  no  superintend- 
ent of  the  kitchen  or  state  shops,  captain  of  the  watch,  or  male  guard,  shall  board  in 
the  institution ;  the  female  guards  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  permitted 
to  board  themselves  in  the  female  prison  department ;  no  officer  shall  be  required  to 
board  in  the  institution,  except  the  warden ;  [and]  the  board  shall  provide  for  the 
lodging  of  such  number  of  guards  as  may  by  them  be  required  to  remain  at  the  prison 
during  the  night. 

a  Aa  amended  by  ohaptor  70,  acts  of  1885. 
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Skc.  7426.  No  work,  labor,  or  serrice  shall  bo  performed  by  a  couvict  witliin  Uie 
penitentiary  except  as  herein  provided  for,  unless  it  bo  expressly  authorized  l>y  Uie 
board. 

(Volume  III,  Page  770.) 

SEcnox  4.  From  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  now  in  force  between 
the  state  and  the  contractors  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  said  initi- 
tntion,  none  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  said  institution  shall  be  let  on  contract  br 
the  day,  or  similar  to  the  present  contracts,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  bat  shall 
be  employed  by  the  state  upon  the  plan  and  in  the  manner  as  follows,  namely :  The 
managers  shall  employ  all  persons  directly  for  the  state,  whenever  the  le^slature 
shall  provide  means  for  the  necessa^  outlay  for  machinery ,  materials,  etc.,  as  capital 
It  shall  be  competent  for  the  managers  to  provide  employment  for  any  n amber  of 
prisoners  by  an  agreement  with  manufacturers  and  others  to  furnish  machinery,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  under  the  direction  and  immediate 
control  of  the  managers  and  their  officers ;  and  the  said  managers  shall  make  sodi 
rules  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  classification  of  the  labor  of  the  priaonezaon 
the  piece  or  process  plan,  and  before  making  any  contract  therefor  they  shall,  if  thej 
deem  best,  advertise  for  bids  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the  plan  aforesaid,  in 
one  each  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  once 
a  week  for  at  least  four  weeks;  the  advertisement  shall  specify  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  labor  to  be  employed,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  be  necessary.    Each 
bid  shall  specify  the  amount  bid  for  the  product  of  sqch  labor  on  the  piece  or  prooe« 
plan :  Provided,  That  convicts  temporarily  idle  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be 
contracted  for  on  the  above  plan  without  advertising.    Each  bid  shall  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  bond  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  bidder  will 
comply  with  the  terms  of  his  bid  if  it  be  accepted.    And  said  managers  shall  awaid 
the  contract  for  the  product  of  said  labor  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  bidder 
upon  sufficient  security  to  the  board  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract;  but 
the  board  may  reject  any  bid  if  it  be  against  the  interest  of  the  state  or  the  welftn 
of  the  prisoners.    But  under  no  circumstance  shall  any  contractor  of  the  product  of 
convict  labor  have  correctory  supervision  over  or  control  of  the  labor  of  the  convict. 
And  no  contract  shall  be  made  that  will  bind  the  state  to  any  system  for  a  period  not  (a) 
exceeding  five  years.    And  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  managers  to  arrange  with  the 
employer  of  prisoners  under  this  act,  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  such  number  of  laborers 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  general  business  (when  they  are  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  larger  numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  by  the  piece  or  process  plan)  by 
the  day  or  week,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed ;  but  no  arrangement  shall  be  mad« 
or  entered  into  by  the  board  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  that  will  produce  less 
than  seventy  cents  per  day  for  the  labor  of  able-bodied  convicts,  excepting  that  con- 
victs during  the  first  year  of  their  sentence,  or  those  who  are  entirely  unskilled,  or 
disabled  by  disease,  or  old  age,  cripples,  females,  and  minors,  may  be  tempoivily 
hired  at  less  than  the  above  rate,  and  all  prisoners  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  yean 
shall  be  employed  when  possible  at  hand- work  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  acqui^ 
ing  a  trade.    The  managers  are  required  to  employ  all  the  prisoner[8]  that  are  neces- 
sary in  making  all  articles  for  the  various  state  institutions,  not  manufactured  bj 
such  institution,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  institution  shall  purchase  and  pay  to 
the  penitentiary  the  market  price  for  all  such  articles.(^) 

N  Sec.  9.  The  warden  is  hereby  authorized  to  have  placed  to  the  credit  of  each 
prisoner  (except  those  serving  a  life  sentence)  such  amount  of  their  earnings  as  the 
board  of  managers  may  deem  equitable  and  just,  taking  into  account  the  charact^of 
the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned,  and  his  general  de- 

a  This  appears  so  in  the  printed  Isw. 
b  As  amended.  Febrnary  27. 1885. 
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porlmcnt,  provided  tliafc  snch  credit  h1i:i11  in  no  case  exceed  tweuty  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings.  And  the  fnndH  thus  accruing  to  the  credit  of  any  jirisoner  shall  he  paid  to 
him  or  liis  family,  at  such  time  and  in  Bach  manner  as  the  board  of  managers  may 
deem  best,  provided  that  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  snch  earnings  shall  be  kept 
for  and  paid  to  such  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  citizenship:  And  pro- 
vided further  ^  That  the  warden  with  the  approval  of  the  hoard  of  managers,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  violation  of  rules,  want  of  propriety,  or  any  other  misconduct, 
may  cancel  snch  i>ortion  of  snch  credit  as  he  may  deem  best. 

INTERMEDIATE  PENITENTIARY.    (Volume  III,  Page  776.) 

Section  1.  That  there  ho  established  an  intermediate  penitentiary,  for  the  incar- 
ceration of  snch  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  as  have  not 
previously  been  sentenced  to  a  state  penitentiary  in  this  or  any  other  state  or  conutry. 

Sec.  8l  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  penitentiary  shall  bo  reformatory,  and 
the  managers  and  warden  shall  have  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consist- 
ent with  the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Agricultural 
labor  or  mechanical  industry  may  be  resorted  to  by  said  managers  and  warden  as  an 
instrument  of  reformation.  The  contract  system  of  employing  convicts  shall  not  ex- 
ist in  any  form  In  said  intermediate  penitentiary,  but  the  prisoners  shall  be  employed 
by  the  state,  and  in  such  way  as  to  in  the  least  possible  manner  interfere  with  or 
affect  free  labor. 

Sec.  9.  All  provisions  of  existing  laws  requiring  the  courts  of  this  state  to  sentence 
criminals  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  shall,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  peni- 
tentiary by  the  act  provided,  apply  to  said  intermediate  penitentiary,  so  far  as  to 
enable  courts  to  seutence,the  class  of  prisoners  mentioned  ia  section  seven  (7)  of  this 
act  to  said  intermediate  penitentiary. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.    (Volume  I.)     . 

Section  760.  The  inmates  of  the  boys'  industrial  school  shall  receive  snch  educa- 
tion, and  shall  be  instructed  in  sacH  branches  of  industry,  agricultural  or  mechanical, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  board,  from  time  to  time,  determines,  the  reformation  of  such  in- 
mates, and  preparation  for  usefulness  being  kept  in  view  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  board  may  introduce  and  carry  on  any  branches 
of  industry  that  are  thought  to  be  conducive  to  these  ends,  (a) 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME.    (Volume  L) 

Section  765.  The  girls'  industrial  home  shall  be  for  the  instruction,  employment, 
and  reformation  of  evil-disposed,  incorrigible,  and  vicious  girls. 

Sec.  768.  The  board  shall  direct  the  general  management  of  the  farm,  as  regards  its 
productions,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  horticultural,  and,  for  this  purpose,  may 
employ  suitable  persons  to  superintend  the  different  producing  interests  prosecuted 
on  the  farm  ;  but  no  provisions  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
authorize  the  letting  of  the  labor  of  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  to  any  person 
or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  but  said  labor  shall  be  employed  by  the 
superintendent  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  j  and  the  superintendent 
shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the  institution  to  be  so  kept  that  the  profits  over  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  school,  can  be  ascertained,  and  when  thus  ascertained,  tho 
trustees  shall  fund  such  annual  profits  for  distribution  among  the  girls,  in  shares,  to 
be  paid  them,  pro  rata,  when  honorably  discharged  from  the  institution ;  they  shall 
also  see  that  such  productions  as  are  not  needed  by  the  institution  are  sold  to  the  best 
advantage ;  the  value  of  all  productions,  whether  used  or  sold,  shall  be  duly  accounted 
for  in  the  annual  report. 


a  As  amended  by  Ohio  Laws.  1886,  page  7. 
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Sec.  779.  The  saperiuteiideul,  with  such  subordinate  officort)  as  tbo  triiHtees  appoLuL, 
shall  have  the  general  charge  and  castody  of  the  girls;  he  shall  be  a  constant  resident 
at  the  homo,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  trnstees,  shall  discipline,  govern ,  instruct, 
and  employ,  and  nse  his  best  endeavors  to  reform  the  girls,  in  such  manner  as  tiball, 
while  preserving  their  health,  and  promoting  the  proper  development  of  their  physical 
system,  secure  the  formation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  moral  and  industrious  habits,  and 
regular,  thorough  progress  and  improvement  In  their  studies,  trades,  and  employments. 

REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS.    (Volume  I.) 

Section  2031.  The  council  of  any  city  or  village  shall  have  power  to  establish,  erect, 
and  maintain  houses  of  refuge  and  correction,  and  for  such  purpose  may  acquire, 
hold,  and  possess  lands  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  within  the 
limits. 

Sec.  2052.  A  minor,  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any 
ordinance,  and  liable  to  be  punished  therefor  by  impriBonmont,  or  who  may  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  for  the  violation  of  an 
ordinance,  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  bo  committed  to  the  house  of  refuge  and  correction, 
and  put  to  hard  labor,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  ordinance  of  the 
council. 

Sec.  2062.  The  board  [of  directors  of  the  house  of  refuge  and  correction]  shall  have 
power  to  place  infants  committed  to  its  care,  during  their  minority^,  at  such  employ- 
ment for  account  of  the  institution  or  otherwise,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in 
such  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  as  may  be  suited  to  their  years  and  capacitios. 

Sec.  2095.  The  council  of  any  city  or  village  shall  have  power  to  eutabliah,  erect, 
and  maintain  a  workhouse;  and  such  workhouse,  and  any  workhouse  heretofore 
established,  shall  bo  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter :  Provided^  That  any 
city  which  has  erected  a  •^house  of  correction,"  as  provided  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  passed  April  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eeven 
(sixty-four  and  one  hundred  and  thirty),  may  organize  and  govern  the  same  under  the 
provisions  of  tliis  chapter,  as  the  city  council  may  determine ;  and  the  council  of 
any  city  or  village  may  acquire,  hold,  and  possess  lands  without  the  limits  of  the 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  thereon  such  workhouse. 

Sec.  2098.  The  direction,  management,  and  control  of  any  workhouse^  and  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  convicts  therein,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five 
directors,  who  shall  be* called  "  The  Board  of  Workhouse  Directors" ;  and  such  direc- 
tors shall  be  freehold  electors  of  the  corporation,  and  serve  without  compensation. 

Section  2110.  The  council  may  provide  that  any  person  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
pay  the  fine  imiK>sed  on  conviction  of  any  such  ofience,(a)  and  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
shall  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  hard  labor  until,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  for 
each  day's  labor,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  he  shall  have  earned  an  amount  equal  to 
such  fine  and  costs. 

Sec.  2111.  The  council  may  make  suitable  regulations  to  conduct  such  labor  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  age,  sex,  and  health  of  the 
prisoners;  and  such  labor  may  be  done  at  the  corporation  prison,  workhouse,  or 
elsewhere,  and  under  the  charge  of  such  officers  or  other  persons  as  the  council  may 
select. 

OREGON. 
ACTS  OF  1882. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Page  10.) 

Section  1.  That  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  ao« 
thorized  to  make  contracts  with  any  responsible  person  or  persons,  residents  of  this 

a  yiolatioD  of  ordinuiees,  etc     See  section,  2J08. 
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state,  for  tho  labor  of  tho  oonvicts  confined  in  the  peuiteutiuiy,  for  a  sum  not  lewj 
than  forty  cents  per  day  for  each  convict. 

•  •  «  #  •  •  * 

Skc.  3.  *  *  *  Such  services  shall  be  performed  by  the  convicts  within  the  peni- 
tiary  bnllding,  or  within  the  yard  or  inclosare  thereof.  And  no  convict  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  a  longer  time  than  ten  hours  each  day  [Approved,  October  17, 
1882.] 

BRIQHTLinr'S  PXTRDON'S  DIGEST,  1700-1883. 

GAOL. 

Section  46.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  labor  by 
separate  or  solitary  confinement,  foranyperiod  not  less  than  one  year,  the  imprisonment 
and  labor  shall  be  had  and  performed  in  the  state  penitentiary  for  the  proper  district : 
Frovidedj  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  prevent  such  person  from  being 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  labor,  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement,  in  the  county 
prisons  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law  to  receive  convicts  of  a  like  description  5 
And  provided  also,  That  no  convict  shall  be  sentenced  by  any  court  of  this  common- 
wealth, to  either  of  the  penitentiaries  thereof  for  any  term  which  shall  expire  between 
the  fifteenth  of  November  and  the  fifteenth  of  February  of  any  year. 

Sec.  47.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  labor,  by  separate  or 
solitary  confinement,  for  a  period  of  time  less  than  one  year,  except  in  the  counties 
where,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  court  pronouncing  the  sentence,  suitable  .prisons  have 
been  erected  for  such  confinement  and  labor ;  and  all  persons  sentenced  to  simple  im- 
prisonment, for  any  period  of  time,  shall  be  confined  in  tho  county  jail  where  the 
conviction  shall  take  place :  Providedy  That  in  the  counties  where  suitable  prisons 
for  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  do  not  exist,  and  the  sentence  shall  be 
for  less  than  one  year,  simple  imprisonment  shall  be  substituted  in  all  cases  for  the 
separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  labor  required  by  tho  ''  act  to  consolidate,  revise 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  this  commonwealth.'' 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Section  1.  Themanagersof  the  house  of  correction,  employment  and  reformation, 
for  adults  and  minors,  elected  under  ordinance  of  the  councils  of  city  of  Philadelphia, 
approved  December  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  their  sncces* 
sors  forever,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  erected  and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate, 
in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Employ- 
ment, and  Reformation,  for  adults  and  minors,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall 
have  full  power  to  make  improvements,  maintain  and  control  the  said  institution, 
buildings  and  grounds. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  in  the  custody  of  the  said  board  of  managers,  not  disqualified 
by  sickness  or  casualty,  shall  be  employed  by  the  superintendent  in  quarrying  stone, 
cultivating  the  ground,  manufacturing  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the  prison, 
almshouse,  other  public  institution  of  tho  state  or  city,  or  for  other  persons,  and  at 
such  other  labor  as  sball,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  bo  profitable  to  the  institution,  and 
suitable  to  its  proper  discii)line  and  to  the  health  and  capacities  of  the  inmates ;  and 
the  superintendent  may  detail  such  numbers  of  the  inmates  as  he  may  regard  proper 
to  do  the  work,  outside  of  g^unds  of  the  institution,  for  any  of  the  departments  or 

institutions  of  the  city,  or  for  such  other  persons  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board 

of  managers. 

PENITENTIARIES. 

Section  13.  At  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  the  board  of  inspectors,  war- 
dens, or  other  officers  of  state  prisons,  and  reformatory  institutions,  are  directed  to 
employ  the  convicts  under  their  control  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  state. 
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Sec.  14.  The  cliicf  oflicerH  of  tlio  various  reformatory  iastit.utioii.%  tleriviug  tlicir 
support  wholly  or  in  part  from  tli(»  state,  are  hereby  directed  at  the  expiration  of 
existlDg  contracts,  to  employ  the  inmates  of  said  institutions  for  and  in  behalf  of 
such  institutions ;  and  no  labor  shall  be  hired  oat  by  contract. 

Sec.  15.  The  officers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  workhouses,  and  reformatory 
institutions  within  this  commonwealth,  now  letting  the  labor  of  convicts  by  contract, 
shall,  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  employ  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of 
their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  16.  All  convicts  under  control  of  the  state  and  county  officers,  and  all  inmates 
of  reformatory  institutions  engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  for  general  consump- 
tion, shall  receive  quarterly  wages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  from  which  board,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  and  the  costs  of  trial  shall  be  deducted,  and  the  balance  paid  to  their 
families  or  dependents;  in  case  none  such  appear  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the 
convict  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

Sec.  17.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  article  or  thing  made  by  convict 
labor,  in  any  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school,  or  other  establishment  in 
which  convict  labor  is  employed,  whether  for  the  direct  benefit  and  maintenance  of 
such  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school,  or  other  establishment,  or  upon  con- 
tract by  the  authorities  of  the  same  with  any  third  person,  all  and  every  such  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  article,  or  thing,  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  same, 
shall  be  branded  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  or  exposed  in 
any  place  for  sale,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  without  such  brand. 

Sec.  18.  The  brand  herein  required  shall  be  in  plain  English  lettering,  and  shall 
contain  at  the  head  or  top  of  said  brand  the  words  "  convict-made,"  followed  by  tiie 
year  and  name  of  the  penitentiary,  reformatory  prison,  school,  or  other  establishment 
in  which  made.  The  brand  aforesaid  shall,  in  all  cases,  when  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle will  permit,  bo  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  is  impossi- 
ble, it  shall  or  may  be  placed  on  the  box  or  other  receptacle  or  covering  in  which  it 
is  contained.  And  the  same  shall  be  done  by  casting,  burning,  pressing,  or  other 
such  process  or  means  as  that  the  same  may  not  be  defaced,  and  in  all  cases  shall 
be  upon  the  most  conspicuous  place  upon  such  article  or  the  box,  receptacle,  or  cov- 
ering containing  the  same :  Provided^  That  goods,  wares,  aud  merchandise  shipped 
to  points  outside  of  the  state  shall  not  be  so  bramled. 

RHODE  ISIiAND. 
PUBLIC  STATUTES.  1882. 

PRISONERS.  .(Chapter  248.) 

Section  ^Vu  Unless  otherwise  provided,  every  pers^m  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  one  year  or  more  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  and  there 
kept  at  hard  labor,  aud  every  person  sentenced  for  a  less  term  than  one  year  shAll 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  in  the  county  where  ho  shall  have  been  convicted, 
or  in  the  state  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  unless  sentenced  by  tlio  supreme 
court  or  court  of  common  pleas  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  in  some  other  county. 

Skc.  38.  All  persons  liable  to  be  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  conviction  in  any 
county  of  any  criminal  offence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
the  punishment  for  which  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  or  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  of  any  offence  punishable  by  a  fine 
and  imprisonment  both,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence, 
and  shall  be  let  or  kept  at  labor  therein,  or  in  the  state  prison,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  in  such  manner,  under  such  contract  and  subject  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
discipline  as  the  board  of  state  charities  and  corrections  shall  appoint:  PrwiM, 
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That  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  ho  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  tho  scntmcin^  or 
<M)minitmcnt  of  any  person  to  the  state  rofonu  school  or  to  tho  state  workhouse  and 
house  of  correction. 

Sec.  39.  Every  person  committed  to  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence  for  the  non- 
payment of  line  and  costs,  or  who  shall  he  detained  therein,  after  tlio  expiration  of 
tho  term  for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  for  non-payment  of  costs,  shall  he  allowed  hy 
the  state  twenty-live  cents  per  day  for  the  first  thirty  days,  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
for  every  day  after  said  thirty  days  that  he  shall  labor  toward  the  payment  of  his 
fine  and  costs,  or  costs,  as  the  case  may  he. 

(Chapter  252.) 

Section  14.  All  persons  impriSbned  in  tho  jail  in  tho  coun<l^  of  Providence,  on  ac- 
count of  their  conviction  of  any  criminal  ofibuce,  or  on  execution  issued  in  any  qui  tam 
or  penal  action,  or  for  not  giving  the  recognizance  required  of  them  to  keep  tho  peace 
upon  complaint  for  threats,  shall  he  let  or  kept  at  labor  therein  or  on  tho  prison  lot  or  in 
some  building  thereon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  in  such  manner,  under  such 
contract  and  subject  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  discipline  as  the  boar^  of  state 
charities  and  corrections  may  make. 

Sec.  15.  Every  person  who  shall  be  committed  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs, 
or  for  not  giving  the  recognizance  required  of  him  to  keep  the  peace  upon  complaint 
for  Uireats,  or  shall  be  detained  in  such  jail  after  the  expiration  of  tlio  term  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  costs,  shall  bo  allowed  by  the 
state  ten  cents  per  day  for  the  first  thirty  days,  and  thirty-three  and  one- third  cents 
X>er  day  for  every  day  after  said  thirty  days  that  he  shall  labor,  toward  the  payment 
of  his  fine  and  costs,  or  costs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

STATE  PRISON,  JAIL,  WORKHOUSE,  ETC.    (Chapter  254.) 

Section  4.  The  oversight,  management,  and  control  of  the  state  farm  in  Cianstdn, 
of  the  state  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  state  asylum  for  the  incurable  insane 
and  state  almshouse  thereon,  together  with  the  state  prison  and  the  jail  In  tho  county 
of  Providence,  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  state  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the  state  institutions  in  Crans- 
ton, who  shall  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure.  Such  officer  shall,  under  their 
direction,  have  the  control  and  management  of  the  st-ate  farm  and  of  the  state  work- 
house and  house  of  correction,  state  asylum  for  the  incurable  insane  and  state  alms- 
house thereon,  aod  he  shall  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  state  prison  and  jail 
in  the  county  of  Providence  and  report  to  the  board  from  time  to  time  upon  their 
condition  and  management. 

•  «  •  •  ^  •  • 

Sec.  10.  The  board  shall  direct,  as  they  may  think  proper,  all  purchases  for  use  on 
the  state  farm  and  in  any  of  the  puhlic  institutions  thereon,  and  also  in  the  state 
prison  and  jail  in  the  county  of  Providence;  they  shall,  in  their  discretion,  sell  the 
products  of  said  farm  and  institutions ;  they  shall  make  such  contracts  respecting  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  of  tho  several  institutions  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  they 
shall  cause  full  accounts  thereof  to  be  kept. 

Sec.  12.  The  oversight,  management,  and  control  of  the  state  prison  shall  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  state  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  shall  make  all  lawful  and  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  internal  police  of  the  prison,  for  the  mode  of  employing  the  convicts  imprisoned 
therein,  and  the  place  of  such  employment  within  the  limits  of  the  prison  yard  or 
within  any  of  the  buildings  on  the  prison  lot  or  on  any  portion  of  the  state  farm,  and 
shall  determine  the  uniform  to  be  worn  by  the  prisoners.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  the  war- 
den and  other  officers  of  the  piison.    One  or  more  members  of  said  board  shall  at  least 
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twice  a  uiontli  visit  the  prison,  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  hear  auf 
complaints  that  they  may  make,  and  see  that  the  mles  and  regnh&tions  of  the  prisoo 
are  strictly  observed ;  and  the  person  or  persons  so  visiting  shall  keep  a  partioalar 
record  of  such  visits  and  the  complaints  made  to  them  by  prisoners,  whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  whole  board 
and  to  be  filed  with  the  records  of  said  board. 

Sbc.  16.  The  board  shall  have  fnll  xM>wer  and  authority  over  all  convicts  who  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  committed  to  the  prison ;  may  enlarge  their  confinement  and 
regulate  their  labor  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  the  prison  yard  or  of  any  build- 
ing on  the  prison  lot  or  any  part  of  the  state  farm ;  may  confine,  in  their  discretioiif 
in  the  Jail  in  the  county  of  Providence,  females  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison;  may  admit  such  communication  to  and  fh)m  prisoners  and  their  Mends  and 
between  prisoners  then&elves,  and  such  books  and  other  articles  to  be  given  to  them 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  the  same  being  consistent  with  the  safekeeping  of  the 
prisoners. 

SOUTH  CAROIilNA. 
GENERAL  STATX7TES,  1882. 

PENITENTIARY. 

SspnoN  2710.  The  penitentiary  at  Columbia,  in  the  county  of  Richland,  shall  be 
the  general  penitentiary  and  prison  of  the  state,  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  all  offenders,  in  which  shall  be  securely  confined,  employed,  and  gov- 
erned, in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  all  ofieuders  who  shall  have  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  according  to  law  to  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  or  con- 
finement therein  at  hard  labor. 

Sbc.  2729.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  lease  or  hire  out  any  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  except  convicts 
under  sentence  for  murder,  rape,  arson,  and  manslaughter,  under  the  following  rules, 
regulations,  and  restrictions,  with  all  others  imposed  by  the  said  board ;  that  the 
said  board  of  directors  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  the 
regular  sessions,  showing  the  number  and  names  of  convicts  hired  out,  to  whom 
hired,  for  what  purpose  and  for  what  consideration;  and  the  board  of  directoi^  are 
authorized  to  retain  for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary  all  amounts  received  by  them 
from  the  hire  or  labor  of  convicts  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2730.  All  convicts  shall  be  safely  kept  within  the  state  and  humanely  treated, 
the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  modes  of  punishment,  to  be  carefully  provided  fbs  in 
any  and  all  contracts;  and  shall  not  be  required  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
or  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

Sec.  2731.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  state  penitentiary  in 
leasing  convicts  to  hire  them  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder :  Provided^  That  the 
board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  and  all  bids :  Provided^  further^  Hiat 
no  bid  shall  be  received  that  does  not  include  the  board,  clothing,  and  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  transportation  and  safekeeping  of  said  convicts  to  be  paid  by  the 
bidder:  Provided,  further  ^  That  the  said  bidder  do  agree,  that  if  any  convict  or  convicts 
so  hired  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  directors  to  have  been  ill-treated,  or 
the  contracts  in  relation  to  them  have  been  in  any  way  violated,  to  return  said  con- 
vict or  convicts  immediately  to  the  penitentiary,  upon  the  order  of  the  said  directors. 

Sec.  2733.  In  case  it  shall  at  any  time  be  found  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor 
that  the  said  convicts,  or  any  of  them,  are  maltreated  or  cruelly  used,  or  insuffioi^itly 
fed  or  clothed,  it  shall  be  his  duty  forthwith  to  issue  his  instructions  to  the  directors  of 
the  penitentiary  to  recall  all  such  convicts ;  and  thereupon  the  said  contractors  shall 
forthwith  return  such  convicts  to  the  state  penitentiary.    In  order  to  secure  the  in- 
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tent  of  this  section,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  thepeniteu- 
dary  to  canse  the  convicts  famished  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  to 
be  inspected  by  a  physician  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  saperinten- 
dent  or  board  of  directors,  and  snch  physician  shall  report  the  result  of  snch  inspection 
to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  governor. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF  1885.    (No.  44.) 

Section  2.  That  the  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  the  performuice  of  speoiiio 
work,  such  work  to  be  done  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  officers  of 
the  penitentiary.  Also  to  hire  out  the  convicts  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  (18  Statutes,  815),  and  such  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  adopt  to  secure  the  well  being  and  humane  treatment  of  the  con- 
victs. And  that  they  be  authorized  to  employ  a  physician,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  penitentiary,  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  to  have  medical  supervis- 
ion of  squads  of  fifty  or  more  convicts,  such  physician  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  of  the 
penitentiary,  and  to  report  weekly  to  the  surgeon  of  the  penitentiary,  the  superin- 
tendent and  board  of  directors  to  have  regard  to  such  expense  in  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  hire  of  said  convicts. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  purchase  or  lease,  out  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  penitentiary,  one  or  more  farms  in  any  part  of  the  state,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  reasonable  healthfniness  of  the  locality. 

[Approved,  December  22, 1885.] 

TENNESSEE, 

CODE,  1884. 

HOUSES  OP  CORRECTION. 

Section  6256.  The  county  court  of  any  county  and  the  authorities  of  any  corporate 
town,  may  provide  such  lands,  buildings,  and  articles  of  any  kind  as  may  be  necessary 
for  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  for  such  county  or  town ;  and  may  appoint 
suitable  persons  for  the  management  thereof,  and  make  all  necessary  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  inmates,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  enforced. 

Sec.  6257.  In  no  case  shall  the  punishment  inflicted  in  said  workhouse  exceed  hard 
labor. 

Sec.  6259.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  is  by  law  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  safekeeping  or  punishment,  confinement  in  the  workhouse,  if  one  be 
provided,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  justice,  be  substituted. 

Sec.  6260.  If  he  be  confined  for  safekeeping,  his  earnings,  after  paying  for  his 
board,  shall  be  paid  over  to  him  on  his  discharge. 

Sec.  6261.  If  he  be  confined  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  be  detained 
until  he  has  paid  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  discharge  himself  by  the  act  of  insolvency. 

Sec.  6262.  If  he  be  committed  for  punishment  also,  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  during 
the  term  of  his  punishment,  shall  go  to  the  county,  if  he  have  no  wife  or  children ;  but 
if  he  have,  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  them. 

WORKHOUSES. 

Sec.  6264.  Every  person  convicted  ^f  a  misdemeanor,  who  fails  to  pay  or  satisfao* 
torily  secure  the  fine  aivd  costs  a^jndged  against  him,  or  her,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be 
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confined,  and  shall  be  confined,  in  the  county  workhouse,  aft^r  the  term  of  his  or  her 
imprisonment,  if  any,  has  expired,  until  he  work  out  his  fine  and  costs,  including 
all  jailer's  fees  accruing  before  and  after  conviction,  and  down  to  final  discharge. 

Sec.  6265.  Any  county  haying  no  workhouse  of  its  own,  may,  through  its  chairman, 
by  direction  of  its  quarterly  court,  contract  with  any  other  county  in  the  state  for 
the  custody  and  employment  of  its  misdemeanor  convicts ;  and  the  workhouse  of  the 
county  with  which  contract  shall  be  made,  is  hereby  made  during  such  contract  the 
workhouse  of  such  county  having  no  workhouse  of  its  own. 

Sec.  6266.  Any  county  not  having  a  workhouse,  shall,  through  its  quarterly  court, 
declare  its  Jail  to  be  the  county  workhouse,  and  in  such  cases  have  all  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  providing  for  workhouses.  Any  municipality  is  hereby  granted  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  herein  to  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  with  its 
own  or  any  other  county.  The  common  jails  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, if  the  health  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein  be  injured  thereby,  or  if  the 
capacity  of  the  jail  be  insufficient  for  their  comfort  and  accommodation. 

Sec.  6267.  Every  person  confined  in  a  workhouse  for  failing  to  pay  or  secure  his 
or  her  fine  and  costs,  or  costs  only,  as  the  case  may , be,  shall  be  credited  at  the  rate  of 
forty  cents  per  day,  of  ten  hours'  actual  work,  and  no  person  shall  be  discharged  firom 
the  workhouse  before  said  fine  and  costs,  or  costs  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been 
fully  paid  as  aforesaid,  or  the  county  judge  so  orders :  Provided,  however.  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  so  discharged  except  upon  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such  person  is 
physically  unable  to  labor. 

Sec.  6268.  Anyx>erson  confined  in  the  workhouse  may  be  compelled  to  work  outside 
of  the  same,  on  streets,  alleys,  roads,  public  grounds,  buildings,  and  bridges,  or  in 
any  other  manner  inside  or  outside  of  said  workhouse,  as  the  superintendent  of  such 
workhouse  may  direct,  and  such  superintendent  may  make  contracts  to  perform  any 
manaal  labor  for  private  persons  or  corporations,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  on,  the  said 
convicts,  during  the  performance  of  said  labor,  to  remain  under  the  control  and  su- 
pervision of  the  superintendent,  and  such  person  shall  be  secured  so  as  to  prevent 
escape  while  working  outside  of  the  workhouse ;  and  also  may  be  corrected  and  pun- 
ished in  a  reasonable  manner,  if  such  person  refuse  to  work  as  ordered,  or  be  guilty 
of  gross  violation  of  duty  or  good  order;  and  the  respective  county  courts  shall  deter- 
mine the  character  of  employment  to  which  convicts  shall  be  put,  and  the  snjierin- 
tondent  shall  not  put  convicts  to  a  business  forbidden  by  said  court. 

Sec.  6270.  Where  in  any  county  in  the  state  there  is  no  workhouse,  or  none  other 
than  the  jail  of  such  county,  the  county  court  thereof  may  hire  out  its  convicts  to  any 
person  or  corporation,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to  do  any  character  of 
work  which  may  be  agreed  on  anywhere  in  the  county,  and  in  like  manner  any  city, 
town,  or  taxing  district  may  hire  out  its  convicts  to  any  person  or  corporation  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  at  such  work  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  at  such 
place  or  places  as  may  be  agreed  on,  within  the  limits  of  the  county  where  such  city, 
town,  or  taxing  district  is  situated. 

Sec.  6272.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent  [of  convicts]  to  keep  a  well- 
bound  book,  in  which,  as  soon  as  any  convict  is  turned  over  to  the  hirer,  he  shall 
note  the  name,  age,  residence,  nationality,  color,  and  sex  of  each  convict  so  hired, 
the  amount  of  the  fine  against  each,  and  the  number  of  days  each  convict  is  to  work, 
in  order  to  work  out  his  or  her  fine  and  costs,  allowing  him  or  her  forty  cents  per  day, 
of  ten  hoars'  actual  work,  for  a  day's  work. 

Sec.  6275.  Any  person  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  convict  and  superintendent, 
bail  any  misdeameanor  convict  by  entering  into  a  recognizance  or  bond  with  penalty 
and  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  trying  said  convict,  or  by  said  chairman 
or  county  judge,  payable  to  the  state,  and  conditioned  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  or 
costs  only  if  there  be  no  fine,  to  the  county  trustee,  within  eight  months,  and  on  such 
recognizance  being  entered  into  or  bond  given,  the  said  convict  shall  be  delivered  to 
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said  bailee,  aud  it  biiall  be  the  duty  of  the  saperinteudent  to  Beo  that  convicts  in  the 
employment  or  control  of  bailees  be  treated  withoat  cruelty,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity. 

Sec.  6282.  Every  person  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  county  workhouse  as  other  misdemeanor  convicts,  unless  he 
give  bond  with  good  security  to  be  approved  by  the  jailer,  and  payable  to  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  conditioned  to  pay  the  jailer's  fees  and  all  other  costs  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  his  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail ;  aud  where  the  jailer  takes  suph  bond  the 
county  shall  be  released  thereby  from  all  liability  for  said  fees,  costs,  and  expenses. 
.  8kc.  6284.  The  chairman  or  county  judge,  by  authority  of  the  quarterly  county  court, 
may  hire  out  any  or  all  of  its  misdemeanor  convicts,  in  the  same  manner,  aud  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  conditions  heroin  presented  for  bailing  convicts,  and  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  said  convicts  shall  be  hire<l  shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions,  duties,  aud  liabilities  herein  given 
to  and  imposed  on  said  bailee  and  superintendent. 

Sec.  6287.  All  persons  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  kept 
at  oontinuoos  hard  labor  during  the  day,  except  while  eating  or  preparing  their  food, 
and  no  communication  shall  be  allowed  between  them  and  any  other  person,  aud  all 
intercourse  between  themselves  shall,  us  far  as  practicable,  bo  prevented.  The  male 
and  female  convicts  shall  be  kept  separate  aud  apart,  aud  no  communication  shall  be 
hskd  between  them. 

Sec.  6288.  The  county  courts  are  authorized  to  employ  as  many  overseers  of  con- 
victs as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  safekeeping  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  labor.  And  they  are  authorized  to  give  said  overseers  such  compensation  as 
they  may  think  just.  But  no  overseer  shall  be  employed  unless  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  superintendent  are  more  than  he  can  perform.  And  if  any  overseer  be  em- 
ployed, the  superintendent  shall  have  the  general  direction  and  control  of  such  over- 
seer, and  the  county  court  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  dismiss  each  and  every  overseer 
thus  employed. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Section  6312.  The  penitentiary  at  Nashville,  in  the  county  of  Davidson,  is  the 
state  prison,  in  which  convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  shall 
be  confined,  employed,  and  governed,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6353.  The  warden  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law, 
of  treating  the  prisoners  with  humanity  and  kindness,  and  protecting  them  from 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  aud  overwork,  aud  of  exacting  from  them  the  performance 
of  the  service  and  labor  to  which  they  are  bound  by  law. 

Sec.  6366.  T^e  work  of  convicts  shall  be  at  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  through  the  entire  year,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year  shall  be  regulated  by  the  superintendent,  warden,  and 
board  of  inspectors. 

Sec.  6367.  No  convict  under  sentence  for  the  crimes  of  murder  or  rape,  shall  be 
worked  or  hired  outside  the  prison  bounds  of  the  penitentiary,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  insi)ectors  upon  the  written  reciuest  of  the  warden. 

Sec.  6374.  All  persons  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  shall  be  kept  at  labor,  when 
in  sufficient  health.  No  commanication  shall  be  allowed  between  them  and  any  per- 
son without  the  prison.  They  shall  be  confined  in  separate  culls  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  the  day  all  intercourse  between  them  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  prevented. 

Sec.  6376.  The  particular  employment  of  each  prisoner  shall  be  such  as  the  keeper 
may  consider  best  adapted  to  such  prisoner's  age,  sex,  and  state  of  health,  having  due 
regard  to  that  employment  which  is  most  profitable. 

Sec.  6404.  The  convicts  shall  be  worked  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  except 
when  otherwise  directed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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TEXAS. 
REVISED  STATUTSei,  1879. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Article  409.  To  erect  and  establieh  one  or  more  workhooses  or  houses  of  correction 
within  or  without  the  city  limits ;  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regolations  thereof 
and  appoint  all  necessary  keepers  or  assistants.  In  such  workhonse  or  house  of  cor- 
rection may  be  confined  all  vagrants,  stragglers,  idle,  suspicions,  and  disorderly  per- 
sons who  may  be  commltt-ed  by  the  mayor  or  recorder;  and  any  person  who  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  fine,  penalty,  or  costs  imposed  for  any  misdemeanor  or  breach  of 
any  ordinance  of  the  city  may,  instead  of  being  committed  to  Jail,  be  kept  therein, 
subject  to  labor  and  confinement. 

Art.  410.  To  compel  and  force  all  offenders  against  aay  ordinance  of  this  city, 
found  guilty  by  the  recorder  or  mayor  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  to 
labor  on  the  streets  and  alleys  of  said  city  or  on  any  public  work,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  by  ordinance  be  established. 

WORKHOUSES. 

Article  3585.  The  commissioners'  courts  of  the  several  counties  may  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  workhouse  and  the  establishment  of  a  county  &rm  in  connection 
therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  county  conviotSt  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Art.  3587.  When  the  punishment  assessed  in  a  conviction  for  misdemeanor  is  con- 
finement in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  less  than  one  day,  the  convict  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  labor,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  elsewhere;  but  when  such  punishment  is 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  a  longer  time  than  one  day,  the  convict  shall  be 
required  to  do  manual  labor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Art.  3588.  County  workhouses  and  farms  shall  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  commissioners'  court,  and  such  courts  ore  authorized  to  adopt  such  mies 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
successful  management  and  operation  of  said  institutions,  and  for  effectively  utilizing 
the  labor  of  county  convicts. 

Art.  3591.  County  convicts  shall  be  put  to  labor  upon  the  public  roads,  bridges, 
or  other  public  works  of  the  county,  when  their  labor  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  county 
workhouse  or  farm,  and  they  shall  be  required  to  labor  not  less  than  eight  nor  more 
than  ten  hours  each  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

Art.  359*2.  When  not  at  labor,  county  convicts  may  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
or  workhouse,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  or  as  the  regulations  of  the  commissioners' 
court  may  prescribe. 

Art.  3594.  Female  convicts  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  from  male  convicts,  and  they  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  do  manual  labor, 
except  in  the  workhonse,  or  when  hired  out  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  3595.  A  convict  who,  from  age,  disease,  or  other  'disability,  physical  or  men- 
tal, is  unable  to  do  manual  labor,  shall  not  be  reqtnred  to  work,  but  shall  remain  in 
jail  until  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  ended,  or  until  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged 
against  him  are  discharged,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  of  such  confinement 
in  jail. 

Art.  3597.  When  a  convict,  who  has  been  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  payment 
of  fine  and  costs,  is  required  to  do  manual  labor,  he  shall  be  credited  upon  such  fine 
and  cost  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  he  may  labor ;  and  upon  satisfaction 
of  such  fine  and  costs  in  full,  at  said  rate,  he  shall  be  discharged. 
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Art.  3598.  If  a  convict^  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding  article,  be  an  artisan 
or  mechanic,  and  be  put  to  labor  at  bis  trade  or  calling  in  any  workhouse  or  any  pub- 
lic Tvork,  he  may  be  credited  upon  the  fine  and  costs  against  him  with  such  extra  com- 
X>exisation  for  his  labor  as  the  county  Judge  may  determine  to  be  just  and  proper. 

Art.  3599.  Convicts  shall  be  so  guarded  while  at  work  as  to  prevent  escapee,  and  no 
convict  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  at  any  kind  of  work  nor  in  any  avocation  that 
would  endanger  his  life  or  health. 

Art.  3601.  A  convict  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  as  the  punish- 
luent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  his  offence,  may  avoid  manual  labor  in  the  work- 
boaae,  or  elsewhere,  by  payment  into  the  county  treasury  of  one  dollar  for  each  day 
of  tlie  term  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  county  treasurer  to  that 
effect  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  sheriff  to  detain  such  con\ict  in  jail  without 
lal>or. 

HIRING  COUNTY  CONVICTS. 

AuncLE  3602.  Any  person  who  may  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  or  petty  offence, 
aud  who  shall  be  committed  to  jail  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs 
adjudged  against  him,  may  be  hired  out  to  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation 
until  the  money  received  from  his  hire  is  sufficient  to  liquidate  such  fine  and  costs  in 
full. 

Art.  3603.  Such  hiring  may  be  either  by  private  contract  or  at  public  auction,  as 
may  be  deemed  best  for  the  interest  of  the  county,  or  it  may  be  by  general  contract 
for  any  specified  term,  embracing  the  labor  of  all  county  convicts  of  the  class  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article,  at  some  fixed  rate  per  day,  week,  or  month. 

AUT.  3604.  Hirers  of  convicts  shall  execute  bond  payable  to  the  county  judge  of 
the  c<»unty,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  amount  of  hire 
agreed  upon,  conditioned  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  hirer  will  promptly  and  faithfully  pay  the  amount  of  money  mentioned 
in  the  bond  when  the  same  becomes  due,  and  it  shall  be  stated  in  the  bond  when  the 
same  becomes  due. 

2.  That  he  will  treat  the  convict  humanely  while  in  his  employment. 

3.  That  he  will  furnish  the  convict  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  with  comfortable  clothing  and  medicine  when  sick. 

4.  That  he  will  not  require  the  convict  to  work  at  unreasonable  hours,  or  for  a 
longer  time  during  any  one  day  than  other  laborers  doing  the  same  kind  of  labor  are 
accustomed  to  work. 

AlRT.  3607.  All  moneys  arising  from  hiring  out  convicts  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
county  judge  and  by  him  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  in  every  case  the  con- 
vict shall  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  his  labor,  to  be  counted  and  entered 
in  discharge  of  the  fine  and  costs  adjudged  against  him ;  and  whenever  his  earnings 
shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  such  fine  and  costs  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Art.  3608.  County  judges  shall  cause  a  record  of  all  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
employment  or  hiring  out  of  convicts  to  be  kept  in  well-bound  books  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose.    Said  record  shall  contain — 

1.  A  descriptive  list  of  all  persons  known  as  county  "  convicts." 

2.  How  such  convict  has  been  or  is  employed. 

3.  The  name  of  the  party  hiring  a  convict. 

4.  The  time  when,  and  the  price  at  which,  such  convict  has  been  employed  or  hired 
out. 

5.  The  amount  credited  such  convict  for  such  employment  or  hire. 

6.  The  amount  of  such  hire -collected. 

7.  The  amount  of  fine  and  costs  due  by  such  convict. 

8.  Such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  under  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  commissioners'  court. 
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SESSION  LAWS.    ACTS  OF  1881.    REGULAR  SESSION. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Chaptbb  49.) 

Sbction  54.  Convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  shall  be  kept  at  work  under  sndi 
rules  and  regalatlons  as  may  be  adopted ;  bat  no  labot*  shall  be  required  of  any  oon- 
vict  on  Sunday  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  no  greater  amoimt  of 
labor  shall  be  required  of  any  convict  than  a  due  regard  for  his  physical  health  and 
strength  may  render  proper ;  nor  shall  any  convict  be  placed  at  such  labor  as  Uie 
penitentiary  physician  may  pronounce  him  physically  unable  to  perform. 

Sec.  73.  The  penitentiary  board  may  make  and  change  at  pleasure  all  roles  for  the 
dicipliue  and  punishment  of  convicts,  and  how  they  shall  be  fed,  clothed,  worked* 
guarded,  or  instructed ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  regulations  touching  the 
physical  capacity  of  convicts  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  labor,  or  regulation  requir- 
ing certain  convicts  to  be  kept  within  the  prison  walls.  [The  superintendent  may 
require  the  lessees  of  the  penitentiaries  to  change  convicts  from  one  kind  of  labor  to 
another,  and  to  remove  them  within  the  prison  walls.]  (a) 

Sec.  79.  The  right  to  hire  out  convicts  and  to  operate  th  em  outside  the  waUa, 
either  by  the  state  or  lessees  is  expressly  given,  but  they  shall  be  hired  out  in  as  laige 
forces  as  practicable,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  and  easily  accessible,  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  more  secure,  better  provided  for,  and  more  frequently  inspected. 

Sec.  80.  The  x>enitentiary  board  may  prescribe  what  class  or  classes  of  conviots 
may  be  hired  out  or  put  to  labor  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  such  other  ref^olations 
pertaining  to  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  but  no  c  on vict  shall  be  put  to  out- 
side labor  when  his  labor  can  be  utilized  within  the  walls.  ♦  *  ♦ 
•  Sec.  83.  That  this  act  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  laws  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  penitentiaries,  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved,  March  17,  1881.] 

ACTS  OF  1883.    REGULAR  SESSION. 

(Chapter  114.) 

Section  3.  No  lease  of  the  penitentiaries,  or  either  of  them,  ^all  hereafter  be 
made,  and  the  state  shall  resume  control  thereof;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  resoming 
control  of  the  penitentiaries  and  operating  the  convicts  on  state  account,  or  by  con- 
tract, or  partly  by  one  mode,  and  partly  by  the  other,  as  the  board  herein  provided 
for,  or  the  legislature,  may  determine. 

Sec.  A,(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  penitentiary  board  to  confine  all  convicts 
within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiaries  as  soon  as  suitable  prisons  can  be  provided  for 
their  confinement  and  employment  in  such  manner  that  they  will  be  self-supporting; 
and,  until  adequate  provision  is  made  for  such  confinement  and  employment  of  the 
convicts,  they  may  be  employed  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act:  Provided^  That 
the  penitentiary  board  may  at  any  time,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  purchase  a  peni- 
tentiary farm  or  farms,  upon  which  all  convicts,  not  self-supporting,  may  be  worked 
by  the  state. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

a  See  Laws  of  1883,  pott 

b  Ab  amended  by  chapter  05,  Laws  of  1885. 

Note.— By  a  concurrent  resolution  approved  April  14,  1883,  the  legislature  of  Texas  revoked  tke 
leases  of  both  of  the  state  peultentiarios.    ( Vide  Laws  of  1883,  page  138  et  »eq.) 
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UTAH. 

COMPILED  LAWS,  1876. 

PENITENTIARY. 

(104.)  That  the  office  termed  '*  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,"  created  by  <' An  act 
in  relation  to  the  penitentiary/'  approved  January  sixteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
lifty-five,  shall  hereafter  be  styled  "Board  of  Directors  of  the  Utah  Penitentiary." 

(108.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  visit  the  penitentiary  as  often  as  they 
may  deem  it  necessary,  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  the 
government  and  discipline  thereof;  and  to  give  necessary  directions  to  the  warden 
relative  to  all  matters  pertaining  thereto ;  and  may  require  the  convicts,  who  may 
hereafter  be  convicted,  to  labor  outside  the  wall  on  any  pnblic  or  private  works;  and 
when  thus  employed  cause  that  they  be  well  secured  and  properly  guarded. 

(123.)  That  the  warden  of' the  penitentiary  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
advertise,  in  the  (a)^coDBecutive  numbers  of^some  newspaper  published  in  Salt  Lake 
oouoty  for  sealed  proposals  for  leasiug  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  three  years. 

The  said  advertisement  shall  set  forth  the  place,  day,  and  hour  that  the  proposals 
shall  be  opened,  and  «that  the  penitentiary,  warden  house,  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected therewith  or  belonging  to  the  penitentiary  will  be  let,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  lessor  [lessee]  willifor  a  certain  sum  take  the  care  and  custody  of  all  convicts 
that  are  now  or  may  be  committe<l  to  said  penitentiary  during  the  term  of  contract, 
and  that  the  lessee  may  appoint  the  guards,  overseers,  and  other  officers  that  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  safely  and  securely  and  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  convicts, 
pay  the  guards,  overseers,  and  other  officers  and  assistants  by  him  employed.  He 
shall  direct  and  control  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  have  the  avails  thereof  iu  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  set  forth  in  the  proposition  or  article  of  agreement. 

(125.)  In  the  event  that  the  penitentiary  and  convicts  are  not  rented  as  contem- 
plated in  this  act,  the  warden  may  hire  out  any  or  aU  the  convictsunder  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  directors :  Provided^  Such  regulations  do  not 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  territory. 

(126.)  All  convicts  hereafter  sentenced,  excepting  such  as  may  be  sentenced  to  sol- 
itary conflnement,  may  be  put  to  hxurd  labor '*not  exceeding  ten  hours  each  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  under  the  regulations  that  are  or  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the 
directors. 

JAILS. 

(2371.)  Persons  confined  in  the  county  jail  under  a  judgment  of  imprisoumeut  ren- 
dered in  a  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  may  be  required  by  an  order  of  the  county 
court  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  works  or  other  works  of  the  county. 

(2372.)  The  county  court  making  such  order  may  prescribe  and  enforce  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  such  labor  is  to  be  performed. 

(2373.)  Persons  confined  in  any  city  jail,  under  a  judgment  of  imprisonment  and 
rendered  in  an  action  or  proceeding  for 'violating  a  city  ordinance,  may  be  required 
by  ordinance  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  Works  or  other  work  of  the  city.  The 
city  council  making  any  such  ordinance  may  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  such  labor  is  to  be  performed. 

(2374.)  No  person  confined,  under  a  judgment  of  imprisonment,  whether  in  a  county 
or  a  cHy  jail,  shall  be  required  to  perform  labor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  nor  on 
Sunday. 


a  This  Appears  bo  in  the  printed  law. 
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VERMONT. 

REVISED  LATVS,  1880. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Sbctiok  4335.  The  state  prison  at  Windsor  shall  be  the  general  penitentiaiy  and 
prison  of  the  state  for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  offenders,  in  which  ahaU 
be  securely  confined,  employed,  and  governed  offenders  sentenced  to  solitary  impris- 
onment or  confinement  therein  at  hard  labor. 

Sec.  4338.  A  board  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  wltii 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  known  as  the  directors  of  the  state 
prison  and  house  of  correction,  shall  have  charge  of  those  institntions. 

Sec.  4349.  The  directors  of  the  state  prison  and  house  of  correction  may  contract 
for  not  exceeding  five  years  to  any  person  the  labor  of  all  or  part  of  the  conviots  in 
the  state  prison  or  house  of  correction,  in  suclk  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  they 
judge  best  for  the  state ;  but  such  contracts  shall  not  interfere  with  the  management 
and  discipline  of  the  convicts.  They  may  also  purchase  material  required  for  em- 
ploying the  prisoners,  and  sell  articles  belonging  to  the  institution  proper  to  be  sold. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Section  4336.  The  house  of  correction  at  Rutland  shall  be  the  state  house  of  correc- 
tion for  the  punishment,  employment,  and  reformation  of  persons  convicted  of  orime, 
as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Sec.  4373.  Persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  shall  be 
kept  at  hard  labor  therein  during  such  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4419.  Persons  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  who  are  under  twenty 
years  of  age  shall  be  instructed  at  reasonable  times  in  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools ;  and  prisoners  above  that  age  shall.rec  eive  such  facili- 
ties for  reading  and  such  instruction  as  in  the  discretion  lOf  the  superintendent  ia  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 
I 

Section  4337.  The  reform  school  at  Yergennes  shall  be  the  reform  school  of  the  state 
for  the  discipline,  correction,  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  4350.  The  trustees  of  the  reform  school  shall  cause  those  committed  to  there- 
form  school  to  be  employed  in  such  regular  labor  as  is  best  suited  to  their  strength, 
disposition,  and  capacity,  and  calculated  to  make  them  honest  and  industrious  citi- 
zens. 

n  «  «  •  *  «  • 

Sec.  4405.  When  the  repairs  and  enlargement  of  the  buildings  are  completed,  the 
trustees  are  authorized  to  employ  the  larger  boys  in  the  school  a  portion  of  the  time 
each  day  at  cabinetmaking  or  some  similar  remunerative  employment. 

VIRGINIA^ 

CODE  OF  1873. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Title  56,  Chapter  206.) 

• 
Section  14.  Before  any  male  prisoner  shall  be  permitted  to  labor  in  the  ahopsi  er 
elsewhere  out  of  his  room,  he  shall  make  and  subscribe  such  promise  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  rules  and  order  of  the  institution,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
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g^oyemor.  And  it  Bball  be  the  daty  of  the  superlDtendenti  as  far  as  praotioable^  to 
provide  saitable  employment  in  separate  rooms  for  the  refractory  and  obstinate,  and 
for  thoee  of  disordered  mind,  or  who,  for  any  canse,  are  unfit  to  be  congregated  in  the 
shops. 

Sec  16.  The  convicts  shall  be  kept  to  the  hardest  labor  suitable  to  their  sex  and 
fitness,  and  such  of  them  as  need  it  instructed  in  some  mechanic  art. 

Skc.  19.  *  *  *  The  board  of  directors  shall  prescribe,  by  rules  and  regulations, 
the  hours  within  which  the  prisoners  shall  be  employed  at  the  respective  branches  of 
l>usiness  carried  on  in  the  institution,  and  the  time  they  shall  labor  in  each  day,  and 
also  the  times  and  conditions  upon  which  persons  may  visit  the  interior  of  the  peni* 
tentiary. 

'Sec.  21.  He  [the  superintendent]  shall,  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  governor,  employ  them  at  Richmond,  or  within  twenty  mUes  thereof,  in  im- 
proving, repairing  or  working  on  the  public  buildings,  ground,  and  property,  or  in 
executing  work  under  contract  with  individuals  or  companies,  or  in  cultivating 
rented  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  to  hire  out,  as 
in  his  Judgment  may  be  proper,  such  able-bodied  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  whose 
terms  of  service  at  the  time  of  hiring,  do  not  exceed  ten  years,  as  can  be  spared  from 
the  workshops  therein,  to  responsible  persons,  to  work  in  stone  quarries,  or  upon  any 
railroad  or  canal  in  this  state,  or  for  any  other  suitable  labor:  Prwjidedf  howwer. 
That  such  convicts  shall  not  be  hired  out  for  any  purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Richmond  or  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  commonwealth :  Pravidedj  fwrihar,  That 
in  the  hiring  of  said  convicts  no  unjust  discrimination  shall  be  made  with  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

Sbc.  54.  While  the  convicts  are  employed  in  any  work  on  the  public  grounds,  or 
property  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  they  shall  be  attended  by  a  sufficient  guard,  de- 
tailed therefor  by  the  superintendent,  and  be  subject  to  his  orders. 

Sbc.  63.  The  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  governor, 
may  enter  into  contracts  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  not  other- 
wise employed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  confine  such  convict  labor  to  numu&cturing 
purposes.  Additional  shops  may  be  erected  by  the  contractors,  in  the  penitentiary 
grounds,  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts  so  hired :  Provided^  That  the  state  shall 
not  incur  any  expense  thereby. 

Sbc.  64.  The  superintendent,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  governor,  may 
establish  a  system  of  tasking  the  convicts  in  the  different  wards  in  the  penitentiary, 
where  it  can  be  done,  and  allow  such  as  earn  overstint  a  reasonable  compensation 
therefor;  which  said  allowance  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  convict,  and  paid 
to  him  when  he  is  discharged  from  prison ;  or,  if  the  convict  requests  that  a  XN>rtion 
or  all  of  it  be  paid  to  his  dependent  family,  or  near  relatives,  the  superintendent  may 
do  so  at  any  time  during  his  Imprisonment.  The  amount  to  be  allowed  for  overstint 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  the  superintendent. 


SESSION  LAT7VS.    ACTS  1874. 

(Chapter  324.) 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  annul 
and  set  aside  any  existing  contract  made  in  pursuance  of  law,  authorizing  tke  gov- 
ernor to  hire  out  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  to 
the  interest  of  this  commonwealth  so  to  do,  and  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
contract. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

[Approved,  April  30,  1874.] 
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ACTS  OP  1877-78. 

(Chapter  147.; 

Sbction  1.  That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  attorney-general  are  hereby  constituted  commissioners,  and  are  Tested 
with  the  powers  and  duties  hereinafter  prescribed, 

Seo.  2.  The  said  commissioners  shaU,  by  publication  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  in  such  other  papers  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best,  invite  sealed  proposals  for  the  lease  of  tbe  peni- 
tentiary of  the  state  and  all  property  belonging  thereto,  and  the  hiring  of  all  oom 
victs  therein,  or  that  may  be  placed  therein. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  commissioners,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  as  prescribed  in  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  are  fully  authorized  and  empowered,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  party  of  whose  competency  and  responsibility  they 
shall  be  satisfied,  for  the  lease  and  operation  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  hiring  of 
the  convicts  therein,  or  that  may  be  placed  therein,  for  a  term  or  terms  of  not  leas 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years,  subject  to  the  provisions,  conditions,  luid  re- 
strictions hereinafter  contained,  but  with  authority  and  instruction  to  said  commis- 
sioners to  embrace  in  such  contract  any  and  all  other  provisions  and  conditions  which, 
in  their  opinion,  may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  ttie 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ensure  the  highest  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
convicts,  consistent  with  their  proper  discipline  and  punishment. 

First.  No  contract  shall  be  closed  by  said  commissioners  which  does  not  exonerate 
and  save  the  state  harmless  from  any  and  all  costs  or  liability  fbr  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lease  on  account  of  officers'  salaries,  house  expenses,  interior  guard, 
exterior  guard,  money  mileage,  and  any  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  transportation 
of  convicts  from  the  place  of  their  conviction  to  the  penitentiary,  and  clothing  to  dis- 
charged convicts,  or  any  other  expenses  incurred  in  a  humane  and  proper  management 
of  the  institution,  or  on  account  of  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  or  machinery  thereof; 
or  the  management,  discipline,  or  maintenance  thereof,  or  of  the  convicts  thereof: 
Pr&videdf  That  any  money  due  the  commonwealth  on  account  of  any  contracts  made 
by  said  commissioners  for  the  lease  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  bankable  currency,  and  in  equal  instalments,  to  be  made  at  least  as  often  as  once 
every  three  months. 

Second.  The  state  shall  retain  control  over  the  discipline  and  police  of  the  peniten- 
tiary throughout  the  whole  lease  as  fully  and  completely  as  at  present ;  and  the  di- 
rectors aod  officers  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  appointed  or  elected,  and  their  duties 
shall  remain  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  except  that  the  commissioners  shall 
stipulate  that  all  the  officers  of  said  institution,  except  the  directors,  superintend- 
ent, assistant  superintendent,  and  the  surgeon,  shall  be  discontinued. 

Third.  The  commissioners  shall  embody  in  any  contracts  they  may  make  under  this 
act,  stipulations  which  shall  prevent  any  interference  with  the  penal  character  of 
the  institution,  and  which  shall  secure  kind  and  humane  treatment  to  the  prisoners, 
and  which  shall  provide  for  the  proper  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Institution,  and 
also  provide  that  no  convict  who  has  been  sentenced  for  a  term  of  ten  years  or  more, 
shall  be  worked  or  kept  outside  the  limits  of  the  penitentiary. 

[Approved,  March  6, 18T8.] 

ACTS  OP  1878-79. 

(Chapter  39.) 

Section  1.  That  section  nineteen  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  act  approved  March 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (session  acts  eigh  teen  hundred,  and 
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soventy-sevoD,  seventy-eight,  chapter  thirty-four),  revisinpf  and  amending  the  ciimi- 
nal  law  of  this  state^  be  amended  and  reenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec  19.  11  any  person  is  confined  in  jail  nnder  the  preceding  section,  or  under  a 
ca,pia$jpro  fine  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  sergeant  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  the  assent  in  writing  of  the  prisoner,  to  hire  such  prisoner  for  such 
length  of  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to  any  person  who 
'yirUi  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid  within  six  months,  the  whole  fine  and  costs  for  the 
'term  of  service  agreed  on;  with  the  assent  of  the  county,  corporation,  or  hustings 
j  udge,  the  hiring  may  be  for  a  less  sum.  The  contract  shall  be  returned  to  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  county,  corporation,  or  hustings  court  and  if  the  prisoner  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  contract,  on  affidavit  of  the  hirer  a  oapiaa  pro  fine  may  issue,  and  the 
prisoner  be  remanded  to  jail. 

[Approved,  January  22,  1B79.] 

(Chapter  104.) 

Section  1.  That  the  governor,  at  his  discretion,  on  the  call  of  the  president  of  the 
Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  may  order  the  employment  of  penitentiary  cou- 
Tictsin  labor  on  the  grounds  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  imposing 
Buoh  conditions  and  restrictions  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

[Approved,  February  15,  1879.] 

(Chapteb  236.) 

SECnox  1.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
city  of  Richmond,  free  of  hire,  such  convict  labor  as  may  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
under  its  control,  and  may  not«be  otherwise  employed,  to  work  upon  the  public 
grounds  of  said  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  thereof;  said  convicts  to  be 
guarded,  properly  fed,  and  returned  daily  to  the  penitentiary  at  the  expense  of  said 
city,  subject  to  such  rules  as  the  board  of  directors  thereof  may  adopt,  with  reserva- 
tion of  power  to  the  governor  to  recall  said  convicts  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
pnblic  service  requires  it. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved,  March  3,  1879.] 

ACTS  OF  1885-86. 

(Chaptek  431.) 

Section  1.  That  the  council  of  the  city  of  Richmond  shall  have  authority  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  said  city,  or  within  any  county  contiguous  to  said  city,  a  house  for 
the  reformation  of  juveniles,  and  a  workhouse  in  which  persons  lawfu  lly  confined 
therein  may  be  required  to  labor  at  such  employment,  and  under  such  regulations, 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

9  •  #  •  »  *  # 

Sec.  2.  The  said  house  of  reformation  and  workhouse  shall  be  nnder  the  general 
control  and  management  of  a  board  of  managers,  to  consist  of  seven  i)er8on8,  of  which 
the  mayor,  judge  of  the  hustings  court,  and  police  justice,  shall  be  ex  officio  members* 
•  ••••«» 

Sec.  7.  The  board  shall  provide  educational  facilities  for  the  inmates  of  said  house 
of  reformation,  and  have  particular  regard  to  their  moral  training.  They  may  bo 
employed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suited  to  their  age  and  strength,  but  no  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  perform  severe  and  exhaustive  labor. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Sec  8.  Tho  inmates  of  said  workhouse  shall  be  required  to  labor  at  some  employ- 
ment by  which  they  may  contribute  to  their  support.    The  board  may  enforce  disci- 
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plipe  by  prescribing  puuishments  not  excossive  or  cmel,  and  may  make  all  needfol 
regalatlons  to  prevent  escapes.  Any  inmate  of  said  workhouse  who  shall  escapt 
therefrom,  or  from  the  custody  of  the  person  having  him  in  charge,  shall  be  snbject 
to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  escaping  from  the  jails  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

(Chapter  471.) 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  be,  and  is  hereby,  anthorized  to  fornish  to  the  board  of 
snpervisors  of  any  county  in  the  state,  upon  a  requisition  approved  by  the  jadge  oi 
the  county  court,  convicts  whose  terms  of  service,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
them  does  not  exceed  five  years,  to  work  on  the  public  roads x>f  the  counties,  under  each 
regulations  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  proscribe  in  conformity  with  this  act,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  safekeeping  as  the  governor  and  said  boards  of  sapenrison 
may  agree  upon :  Provided,  That  if  the  supervisors  shall  deem  it  best  that  the  convicts 
furnished  be  employed  on  any  turnpike  or  macadamized  roads  in  their  res][>ective  ooun- 
ties,  the  said  boards  may  so  employ  them  or  arrange  for  their  employment  on  sncb 
roads  with  the  companies  authorized  to  construct  such  roads. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  agents,  over- 
seers, and  guards  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safekeeping  and  proper  man- 
agement of  the  convicts  in  their  charge,  and  such  agents,  overseers,  and  gnards  shaD 
have  the  same  authority  to  compel  labor,  to  enforce  obedience,  and  to  prevent  escape, 
as  the  agents  or  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

Sec.  4.  After  providing  for  all  demands  under  the  foregoing  sections,  the  goTem<» 
is  hereby  authorized  to  hire  to  any  railroad  company  in  this  state,  to  which  oonnties 
are  subscribers,  any  convicts  which  may  remain  in  the  i>eniten  tiary,  or  who  mAy  be 
employed  in  any  quarry  or  on  any  railroad  to  which  counties  are  not  subscribers 
whose  term  of  service  at  time  of  application  for  them  does  not  exceed  ten  years :  Prth- 
vided,  Existing  contracts  can  be  lawfully  cancelled. 

Sbc.  6.  The  railroads  projected  to  run  through  counties  without  railroads,  and 
through  those  having  the  least  number  of  miles  of  taxable  railroad,  shall  be  first  sup- 
plied. After  all  demands  coming  under  the  foregoing  provisions  ha  ve  been  filled,  the 
governor  may  hire,  at  his  discretion,  all  remaining  convicts,  should  there  be  any,  to 
any  contractor,  to  be  employed  on  any  work  of  internal  improvement  in  the  state 
on  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  state  shall  receive  as  compensation  therefor, 
not  less  than  eighty  cents  in  lawful  money,  for  each  day's  labor  actually  performed. 

[Approved,  March  6, 1886.] 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 
CODE  OF  1881. 

JAILS. 

Section  2075.  When  a  person  has  been  sentenced  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  a 
city  in  this  territory  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  city  Jail,  whether  in  default  ol 
payment  of  a  tine  or  otherwise,  such  person  may  be  compelled  on  each  day  of  such 
term,  except  Sundays,  to  perform  eight  hours'  labor  upon  the  streets,  public  buildings, 
and  grounds  of  such  city,  and  to  wear  an  ordinary  ball  and  chain,  while  performing 
such  labor. 

Sec.  2076.  When  a  person  has  been  sentenced  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  Judge 
of  the  district  court,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail,  whether  in  de&nlt 
of  payment  of  a  fine,  or  costs  or  otherwise ;  such  person  may  be  compelled  to  work 
eight  hours,  each  day  of  such  term,  in  and  about  the  county  buildings,  public  roads, 
streets,  and  grounds :  Provided,  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  persons  committed  in 
default  of  bail. 
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ACTS  OF  1883. 
TERRITORIAL  CONVICTS. 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  territory,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  William  Billings,  J.  K.  Smith,  and  Oliver 
Shead  for  the  confinement,  custody,  and  maintenance  of  all  territorial  convicts,  under 
such  restriction  and  limitations  as  are  hereinafter  stated,  at  Seatco,  in  Thurston 
county. 

Sbc.  2.  Such  contract  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day 
of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  no  longer,  but  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  renewal,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  contractors  shall  receive  from  the  territory,  as  a  compensation,  not ' 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy  cents  per  diem,  for  each  prisoner  confined  in  said  prison 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payment  to  be  made  quarterly,  upon  presentation  of 
their  acc||^t.  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  superintendent  of  said  prison,  and  approved 
by  the  go^|K  to  the  territorial  auditor,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury 
for  the  am^^fttte.  They  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  and  have  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  labor1^HLK)Q victs  therein,  and  the  profits  and  emoluments  from  the  operation 
of  said  prisonYV^^he  said  contractors  shall  transport,  from  the  place  of  conviction 
to  said  prison,  all  tec^it«dlal  convicts  who  shall  be  sentenced  during  the  term  of  said 
contract;  and  they  shall  receive  therefor  from  the  territorial  treasury  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  annually,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  7.  Convicts  shall  be  confined  strictly  within  the  inclosure  of  said  prison,  ex- 
cept in  the  daytime  when  at  work,  under  the  charge  of  a  guard. 

[Approved,  November  28, 1883.] 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
AMENDED  CODE,  1884. 

PENITENTIARY.    (Chapter  163.) 

25.  (Acts  1882,  page  469.)  The  board  of  directors,  in  their  discretion,  may  allow  a 
convict  ten  cents  per  hour  for  all  work  done  over  and  above  the  amount  required  of 
each  convict. 

26  a.  See  Acts  1877,  chapter  35,  as  follows :  Section  1.  That  in  order  to  provide 
for  hard  labor  by  each  convict  according  to  his  sentence,  the  directors  of  the  peniten- 
tiary are  hereby  authorized  and  required  (so  soon  as  the  shops  now  under  way  are 
completed  and  supplied  with  power)  to  let  and  hire  the  labor  of  tbe  convicts  upon 
such  branches  of  bosiness,  and  for  the  manufacturing  of  such  articles,  as  in  their 
Judgment  will  best  accomplish  the  ends  and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  s^te, 
which  letting  and  hiring  shall  be  as  follows : 

Such  letting  and  hiring  shall  be  advertised  by  the  superintendent  of  the  peniten 
tiary  in  two  newspapers  published  in  the  state,  for  four  weeks,  and  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board  of  directors ;  the  advertisement  to  specify 
the  number  of  men  to  be  let,  the  length  of  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  five  years, 
and  the  Tast  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  on  which  bids  will  be  received. 

Sec.  15.  The  convicts  shall  labor  for  the  contractors,  on  an  average,  ten  hours  a  day 
during  the  year,  Sundays  and  national  holidays  excepted. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  keep  as  many  convicts  employed  on 
contracts  as  the  interests  of  the  state  will  permit,  and  all  convicts  not  employed  on 
oontraots'may  be  employed  by  the  superintendent  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  In 
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the  perforoianco  of  work  for  tUo  state  or  temporarily  hired,  which  hiriug  shall  ter- 
minate whenever  their  labor  is  required  on  any  contract. 

Sec.  18.  The  superintendent,  under  direction  of  the  board,  may  employ  a  portion 
of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  articles  used  by  the  state  in  carry- 
ing on  the  penitentiary,  or  articles  used  by  any  of  the  other  state  institutions. 

Sec.  19.  A  sufficient  number  of  convicts  may  be  hired  by  the  superintendent  for 
domestics,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  board  of  directors. 

2G  b.  See  Acts  1879,  chapter  45,  as  follows :  Section  1.  That  the  board  of  public 
works  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  railroad  or  internal  improvement  company  or  to 
any  county  to  work  on  public  roads,  free  of  hire,  as  many  able-bodied  male  convicts 
from  the  penitentiary  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be  there  as  can  be  spared  without  inter- 
fering with  contracts  heretofore  made,  to  be  used  by  such  companies  in  the  construction- 
of  their  works  within  this  state :  Provided,  That  all  expenses  of  guarding,  boarding, 
clothing,  and  medical  attendance  shall  be  borne  by  the  company  receiving  said  convicts : 
Pravidedf  further,  That  when  said  convicts  are  furnished  to  a  county  to  work  on  public 
roads  the  expenses  of  boarding  and  medical  attendance  for  guard  and  convicts  shall 
be  paid  by  such  county. 

WISCONSIN. 

REVISED  STATUTES,  1878. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Section  4883.  The  state  prison  at  Waupun,  in  the  county  of  Dodge,  shall  be  the 
general  penitentiary  and  prison  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  punishment  and 
reformation  of  offenders,  in  which  shall  be  confined,  emp  loyed  at  hard  labor,  and  gov- 
erned in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  all  offenders  who  have  been  committed  and 
sentenced  according  to  law,  by  any  court  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  held  in  the  districts  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  punishment  of  solitary 
imprisonment  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  therein. 

Sec.  4918.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  in  said  prison, 
shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

•  •••••  • 

Sec.  4927.  If  the  warden  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  he 
may  employ  the  convicts  outside  the  prison  yard,  in  quarrying  or  getting  stone  from 
and  cultivating  the  prison  farm,  or  in  doing  any  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  regular  business  of  the  institution ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  the.warden 
shall  detail  such  force  from  the  prison  police  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  watch  and 
guard  them,  and  in  case  any  convict  employed  outside  the  prison  yard  shall  escape, 
he  shall  be  deemed  as  having  escapod'from  the  prison  proper. 

Sec.  4938.  The  warden  is  authorized  and  empowered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
approyal  of  the  [board  of  directors]  (a)  of  said  prison,  to  lease,  from  time  to  time,  the 
labor  of  such  portion  of  the  prisoners  confine^  therein,  together  with  such  shop  room, 
machinery,  and  power,  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  proper  employment,  to  such  per- 
sons, for  such  purposes,  upon  such  terms  and  condi  tions,  and  for  such  length  of  time 
not  exceeding  fire  years  at  any  one  time,  as  he  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

Sec.  4939.  In  every  contract  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  conferred,  there 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  directors  of  said  prison,  and  to  the  warden  and  each  and 
every  of  his  subordinates,  full  po\f  er  a  nd  authority  to  prevent  the  demanding  or  im- 
position of  unusual  or  severe  labor,    or  labor  whereby  the  health  or  safety  of  the  con- 

a  Tho  board  of  directors,  as  contemplated  in  this  section  is  ftbolished,  fuid  instead  five  peiBOiiBan 
appointed  by  the  Kovemor  as  a  state  board  of  supervision  of  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  t 
tntions.    (See  supplement  to  R.  S.,  chapter  29,  page  103,  section  2.) 
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viotB  may  be  impaired  or  jeopardized ;  and  the  said  warden  may,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe  all  needful  rules  for  the  government  and  conduct  of  all  contractors,  their 
overseers  and  agents,  in  their  relations  to  the  convicts,  and  may  require  summary 
dismissal  of  any  individual  employed  by  any  contractor  in  said  prison,  whenever  it 
shall  appear  that  the  presence  or  the  conduct  of  snch  individual  is  prejudicial  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  welfare  of  the  convicts. 

REVISED  STATX7TES,  1878.    [SUPPLEMENT.] 
MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Section  2514.  lAa  amended  by  chapter  130, 1881,  and  chapter  220, 1882.]  All  persons 
convicted  in  said  court,  (a)  who  would  otherwise  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  in  the  state  prison  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  all  persons  con- 
Ticted.in  said  court  in  city  prosecutions,  and  in  other  cases,  who  would  otherwise  be 
sentenced  or  committed  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  may  be  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment at  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction  of  Milwaukee  county. 

WYOMING. 

SESSION  LAWS,  1886. 

(Chapter  51.) 

Section  1.  That  horeaftor,  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  any  penitentiary  or 
reformatory,  jail  or  other  prison  in  the  territory  of  Wyoming,  wherein  territorial 
convicts  are  confined,  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  authority  whatsoever,  make  any  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  any  territorial  convict  in  any  of  the  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, or  reformatories  in  this  territory,  either  by  the  letting  of  the  labor  of  such 
convicts  at  a  fixed  price  per  diem,  or  by  what  is  known  as  the  '^  piece-price  plan," 
or  in  any  other  manner,  whereby  the  labor  of  such  convicts  is  let  to  or  controlled  by 
any  outside  person  or  persons;  and  such  convicts  shall  not  be  employed  by  any  au- 
thority whatever  upon  any  public  work  or  contract  outside  of  the  prison,  penitentiary, 
or  reformatory  in  which  snch  convicts  may  be  confined. 

Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  no  person  or  persons  confined  in  any  county  jail  of  the  ter- 
ritory, or  in  any  jail  or  prison  of  any  city,  town,  village,  or  municipality  in  the  ter- 
ritory, charged  with  any  offence  and  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  or  any 
person  who  is  charged  with  any  offence  and  is  awaiting  trial  therefor,  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  put  to  work  upon  any  public  work  or  improvement,  or  upon  the  highways, 
streets,  alleys,  parks  or  public  places  of  any  such  county,  town,  village,  or  munici- 
pality in  the  territory  :  Provided^  That  all  persons  convicted  by  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  any  jail  or  prison  of  any 
county,  city,  town,  village,  or  municipality  in  the  territory,  may  be  employed  or  put 
to  work  upon  any  public  work  of  improvement,  or  upon  the  highways,  streets,  alleys, 
parks,  or  public  places  of  any  such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  municipality  in 
the  territoiy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  ip  prohibit  the  territory 
from  employing  its  convicts  confined  in  a  prison,  penitentiary,  or  reformatory,  within 
the  territory,  upon  any  work  within  said  prison,  penitentiary,  or  reformatory,  upon 
its  own  account :  Providedf  That  such  employment,  if  any,  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
offer  no  competition  to  free  labor,  and  such  employment  on  territorial  account  shall 
not  be  enforced  or  required  any  further  than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being  of  such  convicts. 

[Approved,  March  8, 1886.] 


a  Mnnioipal  ooart  of  Hilwaakee  county. 
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UNITEB  STATES. 

LAWS  OF  THE  FORT7-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  officer,  agent,  or  senrant  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  contract  with  any  person  or  corporation,  or  per- 
mit any  warden,  agent,  or  official  of  any  state  prison,  penitentiary,  jail,  or  house  of 
correction  where  criminals  of  the  United  States  may  be  incarcerated,  to  hire  or  otm* 
tract  ont  the  labor  of  said  criminals,  or  any  part  of  them,  who  may  hereafter  be  con- 
fined in  any  prison,  jail,  or  other  place  of  incarceration  for  violation  of  any  lawa  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  ofifend  against  the  provisions  of  thia  act  shall 
be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
oonrt,  or  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hnndred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thooaand 
dollars  for  each  o£Eence. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed ;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foroe  firom  and  after  its 
passage. 

[Approved,  Pebmary  22, 1887.] 
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Germany 432-444 

Great  Britahi 457-495 

Greeoe .• 403-405 

Guatemala  407 

Holland 426,427 

Italy 408-412 

Jews,  the 403 

Media  and  Persia 401,402 

Mexioo 495-407 

Nineveh,  Assyria 401 

Persia  (and  Media) 401,402 

Peru 498,499 

Phosnecia ^ 402 

Prussia 445-447 

Rome 405-407 

Russia 450-457 

Spain 412-416 

United  States 501-^506 

Wurtemberg 449,450 

Holland,  historical  notes 426,427 

L 

Idaho,  convict  labor  laws  of 531-533 

Illinois,  convict  labor  laws  of 533-536 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 352-368 

bcometmd  expenses  by  classes  of  institutions 232-^1 

states  and  territories 216-231 
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Inoome  and  expenses  by  systems  of  work 2S2-M8 

Incorrigible  conviots 3M-306 

Indiana,  oonvlct  labor  laws  of 530,537 

IndnsUies,  average  daily  price  for  convict  and  ft«e  labor,  by  classes  of 310-215 

convicts  by  classes  of 88-S5 

diversified 388 

goods  made  or  work  done  by  classes  of 174-191 

selected  prison,  1886,  and  free  industries,  1880  (Tenth  U.  S.  Centfos),  compared 193-lBi 

Agricultural  implements 192,198 

Barrels,  etc 192;  193 

Boots  and  shoes 192,193 

Brick ISM,  195 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 194,196 

Carriages  and  wagons IM,196 

Cigars 196,197 

Clothing 196,197 

Furniture 196^197 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 108,199 

Industries,  substitution  of,  not  now  carried  on  in  this  conn  try 388.389 

Institutions,  ages  and  sentences  by  classes  of 275-fi8 

convicts  by  classes  of 33-55 

goods  made  or  work  done,  by  classes  of. 12«-1« 

income  and  exi>enses  by  classes  of 23a-Sl 

Investigations,  state 30^-363 

CaUfomla .'. 347,348 

Connecticut 313-316 

Illinois 352-3a 

Iowa 348-350 

Massachusetts 328-339 

Miehigan 346^347 

New  Jersey 331^-343 

New  York « 307-324 

Ohio 824-328 

Pennsylvania 126-328 

Wisconsin 350-332 

Iowa,  convict  labor  laws  of 537-^539 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 348-350 

Italy,  historical  notes 408-412 

J. 
Jews,  the,  historical  notes 403 

K. 

Kansas,  convict  labor  laws  of 539-541 

Kentucky,  convict  labor  laws  of : 541-547 

L. 

Labor,  reduction  of  hours  of;  in  prisons 887,388 

Laws,  convict  labor,  in  the  United  SUtes 507-604 

Alabama 506^8 

Arizona 518 

Arkansas 513-517 

California 517,518 

Colorado 518,519 

Connectiont 530^53! 

Dakota SO^U 

Delaware ,- S2A,sa 

District  of  Columbia 585-527 

Florida 537,688 

Georgia 528-531 

Idaho 531-583 

Illinois 533-518 

Indiana 536.537 

Iowa 537-639 

Kansas 539-5U 
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Iaws,  oonvict  labor,  in  the  United  Stotoa— Conolnded. 

Kentnoky 541.M7 

Ix>ai8i«na 647,648 

Maine 648,649 

Maryland 619-651 

ICaaBachusetcs * 651-663 

Michigan 653-656 

Minnesota 656,557 

MiMisdppi 557-563 

Missouri 663-605 

Montana 606-668 

Nebraska 608,600 

ITeTadai 609,670 

Kew  Hampshire 670,671 

New  Jersey 571,678 

NewMt^xico 673-675 

Now  York 676-679 

North  Carolina 679-681 

Ohio 681-584 

Oregon v 684,686 

Pennsylyania 685,680 

Khode  Island 680-688 

Soath Carolina 688.689 

Tennessee 588-591 

Texas 692-«94 

United  States 004 

Utah 695 

Vermont 590 

Virginia 59^-000 

Washington 000,001 

West  Virginia 001,002 

Wisconsin 002,003 

Wyoming 003 

Lease  system,  advantages  and  disadrantages  of 881,382 

Louisiana,  oonvict  labor  laws  of • 647,548 

M. 

Uaine,  oonvict  labor  laws  of 648,649 

Maryland,  convict  labor  laws  of 649-551 

Massachusetts,  convict  labor  laws  of 661-653 

statoinvestigationof  prison  labor  in 328-339 

Media  and  Persia,  historical  notes 401,402 

Mexico,  historical  notes 49^197 

Michigan,  convict  labor  laws  of 653-560 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 340,847 

Minnesota,  convict  labor  laws  of 550,657 

Mississippi,  convict  labor  laws  of 657-603 

Missouri,  convict  labor  laws  of 603-605 

Montana,  convict  labor  laws  of 605-608 

N. 

Nebraska^  oonvict  labor  laws  of 608;  509 

Nevada,  oonvict  labor  laws  of 609.670 

New  Hampshire,  oonvict  labor  laws  of 570,571 

New  Jersey,  convict  labor  laws  of • 671-673 

steteinvestigationof  prison  labor  in.... 839-843 

New  Mexico,  oonvict  labor  laws  of • 573-875 

New  York,  convict  labor  laws  of 675-^79 

stete  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 807-324 

Nineveh,  Assyria,  historical  notes 401 

North  Carolina,  convict  labor  laws  of 679-^1 

Notes,  historical 899-600 

Argentine  Bepublic 499 

Assyria  (Nineveh) ^ 401 

Babylon  and  ChaldsBa 401 

Baden 447-449 

16261  LAB 39 
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Belgiam • •••••••••••••••••••.••  I27-4SS 

BrazU fi(W,S01 

Cbaldiea  (and  Babylon) ...•••.....•.        401 

Cbina 4W,4a 

Colombia .,        419 

Egypt 408,403 

France 41G-43B 

Germany 432-444 

Great  Britain 457-496 

Greece 40S-405 

Guatemala 497 

Holland 428,427 

Italy 40&-iU 

Jews,  the 403 

Media  and  Persia 401,402 

Hexico 49$-497 

NineTeh,  Assyria.. 401 

Persia  (and  Media) 401.402 

Pern 496^489 

Phosneda 402 

Prussia  445-447 

Rome 40S-4O7 

Bussia 450-457 

Spain 412-416 

United  SUtes 501-506 

Wortemberg 449-450 

O. 

Ohio,  oonrlct  labor  laws  of 561-584 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 324-326 

Oregon,  oonvict  labor  laws  of 584,585 

P. 

Payment  of  wages  to  convicts 387 

Pensloolony,  establishment  of  a,  by  the  federal  government 883 

Pennsylvania,  convict  labor  laws  of 585,5^ 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in j 326-328 

Pern,  historical  notes 498-499 

Phosneoia,  historical  notes 403 

Piece-price  system,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 379 

Prisoners,  employment  of,  upon  pablio  works  and  ways 383,384 

Prison  indnstries,  selected,  1886,  and  free  industries,  1880  (Tenth  17.  S.  Census),  compared 192-199 

Agricultural  implements 192,193 

Barrels,  etc i 192,193 

Boots  and  shoes t^ 192,193 

Brick 1M.195 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 194,195 

Carriages  and  wagons 194-195 

Cigars 196,197 

Clothing 196,197 

Furniture 196,197 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 198,199 

Prisons,  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in 387,388 

Products  of  convict  labor,  exportation  of  the 385^388 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  outside  of  the  state  in  which  manufactured 886 

Prussia,  historical  notes 445-417 

Public-account  system,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 379-381 

hand-labor  under  the 880-393 

Public  works  and  ways,  employment  of  prisoners  upon 383,384 

E. 

Beductionofhours  of  labor  in  prisons - 887,388 

Bhode  Island,  convict  labor  laws  of • 686-588 

Bome,  historical  notes 405-407 

Russia,  historical  notes • 490-457 
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Selected  prison  industries,  1888,  and  free  industries,  1880  (Tenth  F.  a  Censos),  oompaied 102-199 

Agricoltorsl  implements p 192,103 

BMrels,eto .-.  192,193 

Booto  and  shoes 192,193 

Brick , 194,195 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc 19i,195 

Cairiages  and  wagons 194,195 

Cigars 196,197 

Clothing 198,197 

Purnitnre 198,197 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 198^199 

Soath  Carolina,  oonviot  labor  laws  of 688,689 

Spain,  historical  notes -. 412-418 

SUteinvestigaUons 806-868 

California 847.348 

Connectlcnt 843-846 

Illinois 852-868 

Iowa 848-850 

Hassachosetts 328-839 

Michigan 846»847 

New  Jersey 839-343 

New  York 807-324 

Ohio 824-826 

Pennsylvania 826-328 

Wisconsin 360-852 

States  and  territories,  ages  and  sentences  by 269-274 

average  dafly  price  for  convict  and  ftee  labor,  by 200-200 

convicts  by 8-31 

goods  made  or  work  done,  by 96-123 

income  and  expenses,  by 216-281 

Snbstitation  of  industries  not  now  carried  on  in  this  country 388,889 

Systems  and  plans  of  labor,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 369-396 

Contraclfc  system 372-379 

Lease  system 1, 881,382 

Piece-price  system 370 

Public-account  system 379-381 

Systems  of  work,  convicts  by 56-87 

goods  made  or  work  done,  by 144-173 

mcome  and  expenses  by 252-268 

T. 

Tables,  analysis  of 285-804 

Tennessee,  convict  labor  laws  of. 689-591 

Texas,  convict  labor  laws  of 592-594 

XT. 

United  Slates,  convict  labor  laws  in  the 507-604 

Alabama 608-513 

Arizona 513 

Arkansas 513-517 

California 517,618 

Colorado 518,619 

Connecticut 520-622 

Dakota 522-624 

Delaware 624,625 

District  of  Columbia 625-527 

Florida 527,628 

G«orgia 528-681 

Idaho 631-533 

Illinois 633-536 

Indiana 536,637 

Iowa , 637-689 

Kansas 639-641 

Kentucky 641-647 

Louisiana 647,548 
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United  StotM,  oonriot  labor  laws  In  the— Conolnded. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnaetta ^. .........! 

Michigan 

Minnesota .< 

Mineiesippi • 

MiBSouri 

Montana . 

Kebraaka . 

Nevada .. 

New  Hampehire i 

New  Jeney 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penntylvanla L 

Bhode  Island 

8onth  Carolina i 

Tennessee ( 

Texas ( 

United  States 

Utah 

Vermont • 

Virginia t 

Washington t 

WestVirginU « 

Wisconsin « 

Wyoming 

United  SUtcs,  historical  notes 9C 

Utah,  convict  labor  laws  of 

Utilixation  of  convicts  upon  farms 

Vermont,  convict  labor  laws  of «. 

Virginia,  convict  labor  laws  of 50 

W. 

Wages,  payment  of,  to  conviats 

Washington,  convict  labor  laws  of OM 

West  Virginia,  convict  labor  laws  of 601 

Wisconsin,  convict  labor  laws  of 60S 

state  investigation  of  prison  labor  in 350 

Wnrtemberg,  historical  notes 449 

Wyoming,  convict  labor  lawa  of 
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